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merit ; for its author, evidently an Hast Coast Brahman, whose knowledge of or interest in 
the history of Travancore in those troublous times could never have been great, has failed to 
give an historical setting to his panegyrical verses, and has only revelled in the usual 
stereotyped but commendable descriptions, similitudes and imagery. If this should be so 
in the case of an author who flourished only a century and a half ago, there is nothing to 
wonder at in the paucity of historical material in the compositions of many of our earlier 
Sanskrit poets, with but a few honourable exceptions. The criticism that the average 
Indian author. is lacking in the historical instinct can hardly be regarded as undeserved. 
The few points worthy of attention in this work may now be noted. That the hero 
of the work is none other than the nephew of Marttandavarman, the Great—the illustrious 
Réma-Kulasékhara-Vafichipala of the Solar race, who ascended the throne in Kollam . 
934 (a.D. 1759) and had a long eventful reign of 40 years till Kollam 974 (A.p. 1799), is 
understood from a verse,+0 which records, with a double entendre, that after Marttanda (the 
king, thesun) had set, Rajé (king Ramavarman, the moon) ascended the Udayagiri (Udayagiri 
hill near Padman4&bhapuram, the eastern hill), One item of new information furnished 
by this book is that Ramavarman was the son of a queen called Parvati 11, and it follows 
therefore that the princess of the Kolattundd family, who was adopted by Unni-Kéralavar- 
man! in Kollam 893 (4.D.1718), had this name or got it on adoption, Lakshmi and Parvati 
being alternately the names borne by the Ranis of Travancore. The fact that the king has 
been compared to god Subrahmanyal! may also contain the additional reference to his natal 
star being the Karttigai-nakshatra, He must have had more than two brothers, for. they 
are referred to in the plural number as ‘ sagarbhy4h,13 and are cited as types of Dhiralalita- 
heroes, spending their time in thoir mansions in amorous dalliance; but we know 
of only one brother Ravivarman!* (probably the Makhayiram-tirundl of the Genea- 
logical Table!®), who was present at the time of the dedication of the Travancore State 
to the god Padman&bha, the tutelary deity. The munificence!® and charitable disposition, 
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prowess, !? literary accomplishmonts'8 and other incomparable!’ qualities of this sovereign 
have the contemporary testimony of the author in some of the verses occurring in the work, 
and these attributes go to justify the names of Dharmardjd and Kilavanrdjd, by which he 
was lovingly remembered by :his subjects, and to confirm the ideal picture drawn of him in 
the pages of the Travancore State Manual.2° It is a pity that no reference has 
bean made to any of the stirring political events of those times, as probably the work was 
composed early in the King’s reign. | , 7 

The plot of the model drama called Vasulakshmi-kalydnam inserted in the Ndiake- 
prakarane or the third chapter of the book is'as follows :— 

Tae king of distant Sindhu had a daughter named Vasulakshmi and had set his heart 
on marrying her to the king of Travancore, Balaréma-Kulasgékhara, whose accomplishments 
were much noised abroad. But the queen, who had another bridegroom in view in the person 
of her nephew, the prince of Simhaja, started her daughter on a voyage ostensibly with the 
intention of visiting a famous temple, while the proposed destination was in reality Ceylon. 
Providence, however, upset the queen’s calculations and the royal barge was stranded on that 
part of the Travancore shore which was in the jurisdiction of the frontier-captain (antadur- 
gapdia) Vasumadraja, the brother of Ramavarman’s consort, Vasumati. The shipwrecked 
princess was then sent by this captain to his sister at the capital, where her beauty at once 
captivated the pliable heart of king Ramavarman, the hero of the drama.- The usual love 
intrigues culminate in a clandestine meeting of the lovers in the Palace garden and. the 
jealous senior then attempts to dispose of her rival by marriage to her cousin, the Pandya 
king. But this scheme is frustrated by the king and his accomplice, the inevitable Vida- 
shake, who in the disguise of the Pandya king: and his friend receive the bride. In the 
meantime, the Sindhurdja learns the whereabouts of his missing daughter through Nitisagara, 
the Travancore minister, and coming to Travancore with a large escort, confirms the 
betrothal of king Ramavarman with Vasulakshmi, which happily proved agreeable to his own 
inclinations. 
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This, in short, is a summary of.the five-act drama purged of all the extraneous matter 
that had of necessity to be introduced to illustrate the several rules and definitions of dra- 
maturgy and the long drawn love-scenes dictated by the conventional canons of literary 
tradition. It is not known if there is any inner significance underlying the story of Vasulaksh- 
mi’s parentage in far-off Sindhu, her shipwreck on the Travancore shores en rouée to Ceylon, 
and, her marriage with Ramavarman. to the discomfiture of the two other rivals in the field, 
the princes respectively of Sinhala and Pandya. In the present state of our ignorance about 
the royal household of king R&mavarman, we can only say that this love-episode is a 
mere creation of the poet’s imagination and the combined result of an anxiety on his part 
to flatter his patron and to compose ® work in the accepted style, in conformity with the 
orthodox literary rales. The names given by the author to the important dramatis personae 
are very misleading and, except the name of the king, there is none other answering, so far 
"as we know, to those of contemporary historical personages. ‘The minister bears the pro- 
fessionally significant name of Nitisigara, while the coast-captain is a Vasumadraéja, his 
sister is a Vasumati, and the Sindhu princess is a Vasulakshmi, all these three being derived 
from the word Vasu (= wealth). .The suggestion theréfore offers itself whether the author 
wanted to glorify in allegory some of the king’s and his uncle’s conquests*! and 
annexations near by, though not in Sindh, or whether a merchantman laden with cargo 
from, Sindh and bound, for Ceylon, which was perhaps stranded on the Travancore shores 
owing to the inclemency of the weather, was overhauled as prize by the Travancore 

coasting garrison and sent as salvage to the king at his capital.22 — 3 


There is again in the same Library an extremely ill-copied manuscript of another five- 
act drama called by the same title of Vasulakshmt-kalydnam, which is stated to have been: 
composed in the year Visvavasu®®, without any indication, however, of its equivalent in the 
Saka or tho Kollam era ; but as Kollam 960 (4.D. 1785), the twenty-sixth year of reign of 
Ramavarman, was’ also the. cyclic year Visvavasu, that year may be taken to be the date 
of composition of this drama. Its hero is the same illustrious king of Travancore** and 
its author, who is different from. Sadadiva, the composer of the other drama inserted 
into the ies asdbhishanam, is a certain Veikatasubrahmanyadhvarin®> of the famous family 





91 Travancore State Manual, Vol. I, pp. 333 ¢é seg. 
22 There is (however, no) reference to such an incident in the Travancore State Manual. 
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of Appayya-Dikshita (1553-1626) of Adsiyyappalam, whose genealogy is traced in the 

prasthdvand of the drama in the following manner :— 

Appayya-Dikshita (1654-1626) 


Sisitih acon tianceleoneiial 


| 
bes sons. Nilakanthadhvarin (last son) 8 
author of Nalachariam 


| 
ha ac 
(hy by (3) Sihamspotdhvarin (More than 7 other sons). 


(Chinnappayye ) 
author of Uméiparimayam 


Bhavanisan kara-Makhin 





(eldest son) 
Vénkatéésvare-Makhin, author of Ushdharanam 





Vealstaqubeshman yadhvucia Vatiranyéévars. Vajapéyaytiin 
author of Vasulaksht halydnam. | brother and disciple of author. 
The plot of this drama, though similar in all essential particulars to that of the model 
drama noticed above, has been amplified in some details ; hut it is also unfortunately devoid 
of any ‘specific’ historical interest, except that the marriage of the princess of Sindh with 
Ramavarman is stated to have been a diplomatic alliance, calculated toraise him to the status 
of a Sarvabhauma through the augmented, friendship of the Hitmaraja2’ (the Hon’ble East 
India Company? ). There is no reference at all to the attempted invasion of Travancore by 
Haidar ’Ali (4.p. 1769), or to the anxious political outlook of the country with the incubus of 
an impending foreign invasion looming to the north of the Travancore Lines, or even to the 
Mahéraja’s grand pilgrimage to Rémésvaram, which was undertaken in a.p, 178428 just 
& year previous to the date of compilation of the drama. Instead, the author has given the 
usual conventional setting to the whole plot, ‘which makes it. difficult to discover whether, 
if at all, any allegorical significance has to beread between the lines. With the exception of 
king Rémavarman, the hero, all the other important characters of the drama are given fictitious 
names coined from the same Sanskrit word ‘ vagu,’ as can be seon from the appended list. 
‘Buddhisigara-—Travencore minister, Vasuséna—Commander,. Vasumati—the consort 
of the Travancore Mahfraja, Vasumani—the eonsort’s brother and frontier-captain, 
Vasuvarman—Chéra prince, Vasunidhi—Sindhurdja, Vasurési—his son, and Vasulakshmi— 
the Sindhu princess. The story of this drama is briefly as follows:— = | 
| The minister Buddhisdgara, who hag -seen the portrait of Vasulakshmg, the Sindhu 
princess, is anxious that the king of Travancore should marry her, so that the latter’s political 
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influence may extend northwards ‘and his friendship with the Hanardj& may also be 
strengthened. When news is received that the Sindhu princess is voyaging to Ceylon, the 
minister manages to waylay this ship in Travancore waters with the active cooperation 
. of the Hifiva fleet, and Vasum4n, the officer in command of the sea-coast who was also the 
brother of the Travancore king’s consort, sends the captive princess to the royal Palace. There 
the king falls in love with her and manages to meet her in the royal pleasure gardens, to the 
intense chagrin of Vasumatt, who tries to marry her rival to the Chéra prince Vasuvarman 
and thus remove the unwelcome competitor out of the way. This plot fails, as in the other 
drama, by the counter-machinations of the king and his Vidtishaka, who successiully 
personate the Chéra prince and his boon-companion. By the artful scheming of the 
minister, coupled with the influence of her: brother, Vasumatt is, however, finally 
won over to consent to the marriage of Vasulakshmi with her own husband, and 
Vasurasi, the Sindhu prince instructed by minister Buddhisdgara, comes post-haste from 
‘his country to celebrate his sister’s marriage with the Travancore king. By this alliance, 
it is stated, the friendship of both the parties with the Hinardja °° was strengthened and the 
influence of the Travancore king was visibly enhanced. 


It will be‘seen from the above summary that the thread of the story is the same 
as that of the other drama of the same name and that the difference is only in the names of 
the characters. The only new point here is the introduction of the Hinaraj& as the third 
party in the alliance ; but unluckily no definite clue to the identification of this foreigner 
is forthcoming in the drama. In all probability, however, the allusion may fitly be to the 
Hon’ble Hast India Company, which has been described 2? as, and was in fact a fast 
rising power in the political horizon of India, whose help and goodwill were much coveted © 
and sought after by the Indian princes of that period. From the Travancore State Manual,80 
it is learnt that ‘the port of Alleppey was opened out for commerce in the reign of this king 
(R&msavarman) much to the detriment of the Dutch trade’ and that great facilities were 

afforded to certain wealthy merchants of Sindh and Cutch to colonise at that port, so as to 
 aggure the commercial prosperity of the State. In the drama again SindhurAja is mentioned 
as the friend of Raémavarman’s uncle,®! Martténdavarman, and although the province 
_ of Sindh? islocatedin northern India, with the country of Kachchha in its vicinity, we are 
led to think that the references in the drama are not to the northern provinces of Sindh and 
Cutch ag such, but to certain merchants of these countries, who were generally carrying on 
a brisk trade along the West Coast down to Ceylon, and whose settlement at the new port of 
Alleppey was the happy achievement of king Ramavarman, When the Dutch trade was 
thus undermined, the Hon’ble Hast India Company, which had only a few decades before got 
aslippery footingat Anjengo and Vilijaam, -was now enabled to have a more secure commercial 
as well as political base of operations on the West Coast, and with the establishment of good 
relations between the Travancore king and the northern merchant-princes of Sindh, and 
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Cutch, it also rapidly strengthened its influence and extended its sphere of activity further 
in the north. This appears to be a plausible interpretation of the story of Vasulak- 
shmt-kalyénam, in the absence of other evidence to connote an actual marriage of the king 
with a Sindhu princess called Vasulakshmf. Her name, which means literally the ‘ Goddess 
of Wealth ’, mayaptly do duty for a personification of the anticipated commercial prosperity 
of the State consequent on the new colonisation by the northern merchants, whose introduc- 
tion into the country and the grant of special privileges to whom were, however, first viewed 
with disfavour and jealousy by the conservative ‘natives of the soil’, as personified in. 
the legal consort Vasumati (the Earth), until their prejudice was tided over by proper argu- 
ments adduced by the able minister; while Vasumfn, the vélddurgapdla (the port- 
officer ), who was also convinced of the advantages that would accrue to the State by 
Vasulakshmi’s marriage (increased commercial activity), heartily sided with the minister 
in his endeavours to win over Vasumati’s consent, | 

If the above significance was really intended by the author of the drama, he could have 
better achieved his purpose by a more direct treatment of the subject, which though it would 
have robbed him of opportunities for much sentimental rhapsody, would however have 
enhanced the value of his work with its quasi-historical associations. Or, if it was considered 
that a drama could not endure without the enlivening pigment of love, some manly historical 
theme connected with the great king’s public life, touched up here and there with the poetic ' 
brush ofimagination, could equally well have furnished the author with the necessary outlines 
for ardent colouring ; but instead both the authors have pitched upon the marriage of a 
hypothetical Sindhu princess for their plots! All the same, the dramas under reference 
are good productions so far as their literary side is concerned, and the second author, true 
to his pedigree from the great Advaitin Appayya-Dikshita, has managed to give a philoso- 
phical twist to some of the mundane experiences of love. | | 

Tam indebted to Pandit V. Srinivasa Sastriar for bringing to my notice the existence 
of the two manuscripts in the Palace Library and for reading out the works from the 
ill-written cadjan; he has also helped me with some references, 





VASUBANDHU OR SUBANDHU.1 
(4 Glimpse into the Literary History of the Mauryan Age. ) 
‘Br A, RANGASWAMI SARASWATI, B.A, 

Tum relation of the life of the famous Buddhist philosopher Vasubandhu to the history 
of the Gupta Empire forms an important landmark in the literary history of India. Para. 
martha, a famous Buddhist author of the sixth century and the author of a biography of 
Vasubandhu, states that Vikramaditya of Aj odhya, who at first was a liberal patron of the 
Séikhya philosophy, was induced by the eloquence of the celebrated Vasubandhu to tun 
a favourable ear to the teachings of Buddhism and to patronise its professors with equal 
liberality. His queen and the prince Baladitya, who later on succeeded to the throne, both 
became disciples of Vasubandhu, and Baladitya after his accession continued his favouts to 
the Buddhist sage. The famous Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsang also Zives & variant 
form of -the story, describing the king as VikramAditya of Sravasti. 'Thig information about 
the life of Vasubandhu is augmented from aN unexpected source. The ancient work on 
Alsikara, written in the form of aphorisms (sdtras) by Vamana, who also composed a gloss 
upon it, cites a half-verse wherein Vasubandhu appears to be referred to. This was first 
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brought to the notice of scholars by Prof. Pathak. The half-verse is followed by a short 
gloss by the author in explanation of the same. The half-verse and the gloss are given below.? 
Tt occurs under the siira defining Ojas. 

The translation of the hemistich would run thus, “ This very son of Chandragasts: the 
young Chandraprakdésa, the patron of men of letters, fortunate in the success of his efforts, 
has now (samprati) become king.”? The author explains the passage further in the gloss 
of the sdira, that the phrase, “ Patron of men of letters” is an instance of “ allugion,”’ con- 
taining a reference to the ministership (sdchivya) of Vasubandhu. 

This reading of the passage and the comment thereon were first challenged by Mahama- 
hopadhyaya, Haraprasada Sastri, who said that the correct reading of the passage should be: 
cha Subandhu in the place of Vasubandhu, and maintained that most of the manuscripts 
of Vamana’s work examined, had the reading Subandhu. He thought that the passage 
contained a reference to Subandhu, the author of the Sanskrit romance Vdsavadatia. He 
also raised the objection that Vasubandhu, who was a famous orthodox Buddhist Bhikshu, _ 
would not have accepted the office of minister under a sovereign. He took Chandraprakééa 
in the passage to be the name of Chandragupta’s son, and suggested that the emperor Chan- 
dragupta If had two sons, Chandraprakasa and Kumaragupta, and that upon tho death of 
Chawagupta II, a civil war broke out between the two brothers, in which, however, Chan- 
draprakaéés, was worsted and Kumféragupta was successful. 

This interpretation of the passage was objected to by Dr. Hoermle, who thought that | 
the correct reading was Vasubandhu and not Subandhu. He answered Mah. H. P. Sastri’s 
objection that a Buddhist monk would not accept office, by saying that the word “ sdchivya ” 
which occurs in the passage may simply mean companionship or friendship. He took the | 
word Chandraprakésa as the name of Chandragupta’s son. But unlike the Sastri, he does 
not deduce out of the passage a civil war, which broke out on the death of Chandragupta 
II between his two sons. He says, “Is it not much simpler to suppose that Chandragupta 
TI’s son was known as Chandraprakééa, before he assumed the regnal title Kumfragupta 
upon his accession to the throne. | 

Mr. R. Narasimhacharya of Mysore (ante, Vol. XL), referring to the same passage, says 
that bis examination of various manuscripts of Vamana’s siiras showed that the correct 
reading ofthe disputed portion of the passage was cha Subandhu and not Vasubandhu, Hesays | 
‘in the well known tenth verse of Vdsavadatid, Subandhu mourns the death of Vikramé- 
ditya, %.e., Chandragupta II, who was apparently his patron. There is nothing unreasonable 
in supposing that he became the minister of Chandragupta’s son, Kumfragupta.” It might 
be urged against this supposition that Subandhu, who mentions Udyétakéra, and according 
to some manuscripts, Dharmakirti’s works, could not have been s contemporary of Kumfra- 
gupta, who lived in the first half of the fifth century. But according to him, this does not 
raise any difficulty about the chronology, since the dates of the Udyétakara and Dharma. 
kirti have not been settled. He thought that the half verse occurring in Vamana’s work 
is a quotation from the introductory portion of some drama, giving the Sitradh4ra’s words. 

Again Prof. K. B. Pathak wrote in ante, Vol. XL, 1911, p. 170, “ Kuméaragupte, son of 
Chandragupta ITI, is alluded to by Vamana, as a patron of the Buddhist author, Vasubandhu.”’ 
Vasubandhu was according to him the contemporary of three successive Gupta sovereigns, 
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namely Kumaragupta, Skandagupta and Baladitya, and the interesting half-verse quoted 
by Vamana was taken from some lost Guptavaméamahékévya, in which the name of Vasu- 
bandhu is directly mentioned, or which was composed by Vasubandhu himself, to congratulate 
Kuméragupta on his accession to the throne, as the word “‘ samprati,” in the verse shows ; 
and he gives expression to the hope that the work may be discovered one of these days 
and shed fresh light upon Gupta history. : 

Again Mah. H. P. Sastri (ane, Vol. XLI, 1912, p. 15) writes that his study of 
Subandhu's Vdsavadatid, added weight to his belief that the reading Subandhu in Vamana’s 
hemistich is correct. Subandhu appears, according to him, to mention Chandraprakaga in 
his workin the sista form of the word Z imakarédydta in the fifth verse. (Himakarédydta 
and Chandraprakésa mean the same thing.) He reiterates the belief that Chandraprak&sa is 
& proper name. In the sixth verse Subandhu ig very bitter against Khalas, the wicked, 
who are more wicked than serpents. In the seventh he compares the wicked with owls. 
In the eighth he is again hard on the wicked. The word Saéiruk in. this verse again means 
Chandraprakiiéa, and he complains that the commentator who did not know history does 
not note the point. 

The tenth verse is well known throughout Indie, and is in the mouth of every 
Pandit. It says that, “on the death of Vikramaditya, love of art and poctry are gone.” 
‘Upstarts aro flourishing and everybody’s hand is on his neighbour’s throat.”” ‘“‘ What 
does this mean,” he questions, “ unless it means a revolution, in which the author did not - 
fare well on the death of Chandragupta Vikramaditya. Read the hemistich with the pre- 
fatory verses of Vésavadatia? and -the inference is irresistible that the changes of the 
times were ruinous to Subandhu and his party.” : 
| Simultaneously with Mah. H. P. Sastri, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar (ante, Vol. XLI, 1912, pp. 

land 2) gave it as his opinion that Vasubandhu represents the original reading. His con- 
clusion will best be expressed in his own words. “ All things considered, Gévindagupta 
appears to be the Chandraguptanaya (son of Chandragupta) alluded in the verse quoted | 
by Vamana, and also the BalAditya, son of Vikramaditya (Chandragupta II), mentioned by 
Peramértha.’’ Govindagupta Baladitya has to be placed, according to him, between a.p. 
411 and 414. He says that Baladitya may have been ousted by his brother Kuméragupta, 
or he might have died a natural death and without an heir. 
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The next scholar who took up the subject and dealt with it in a masterly fashion was 
M. Noel Peri, who wrote in the Bulletine de I’Ecole frangatse d’ Hatréme-Orient and his 
conclusions were accepted completely by Mr. V. A. Smith, who has given a separate note on 
the subject in the last edition of his Karly History of India (pp. 328—334). It would be 
best to quote his own words on the subject. “‘ IfM. Poeriis right,as he appears to be, in holding 
that Vasubandhu lived and died in the fourth century, the Gupta king who patronized him 
must have been the learned and accomplished Samudraguptea, son and successor of Chan- 
dragupta I, who might have ‘been actually known as Vikramaditya. It is also possible that 
the title, even if not actually assumed by Chandragupta I, may have been traditionally 
assigned to him, as being an ordinary recognised title of any Gupta King. There is no reason 
whatever to doubt that Samudragupta was actually in possession of both Ajodhya and 
| SrAvasti, and in all probability his father was so likewise. Assuming the recorded traditions 
connecting Vasubandhu with a Gupta king to be well-founded, it follows that Samudragupta 
in his youth must have borne the titles of both Chandraprakasa (Prabhava) and Baladitya 
or Pariditya. There is no difficulty about believing that to be a fact. I therefore con- 
clude, that Samudragupta received Vasubandhu, a Buddhist author and patriarch at Court, 
either as a minister or as an intimate counsellor with the sanction and approval of his 
father. Chandragupta I, and further that Samudragupta, although officially a Brahmanic 
Hindu, studied Buddhism in his youth with interest and partiality.” | 
There seem to be many serious difficulties in accepting this conclusion. The initial 
objection, whether the correct reading of the name in the passage from Vamana is Subandhu - 
or Vasubandhu, is not answered. Manuscript evidence seems to lead to the preference 
of the reading Subandhu, which does not fit in with the theory propounded above. Again, 
in trying to establish his theory, M. Peri has recourse to too many conjectures. There 
is nothing whatever either in literature or epigraphy to show that Samudragupta had the 
titles or other names of Chandraprakaééa (Prabh&va) and Baliditya or Paraditya. Of 
these we know that the term Baladitya was the title of Narasimhagupta, and we do not know 
any other prince who assumed that title, No attempt is made here to prove that no other 
king could have had that title... There is nothing to prove that Samudragupta was otherwise 
known as BalAditya. Again as to Chandraprakasa or its variant Chandraprabhéva, it does 
not appear to be either the name or the title of any king. It seems mierely to be desorip- 
tive of the prince, whose full name ought to have occurred in the latter portion of the 
verse, which has not come down to us so far. a | 
The next difficulty is about Vikram&ditya. The two sources of information ‘about 
Vasubandhu vary in their accounts of thé capital of this Vikramaditya. One says it was 
Sravasti and the other Ajodhya. This discrepancy might not be very material. But to 
® large section of scholars, Chandragupta I of the Gupta dynasty is too early a sovereign to 





| have had that title ; and according to them the first Gupta sovereign to assume that title 


_ .was Chandragupta II, son of Samudragupta. But there are others who think that there 
might have been an earlier Vikramaditya, who might. have founded the era after his 
name, of lent his name to an already existing era of Mélava. Even among these, none seems 
to favour the view that Chandragupta I of the Gupte dynasty was a Vikramaditya. 1. | 
Again, it is suggested that the verse may have been taken from a historical ‘work ‘dealing 
with the Guptas, under some such name as “ Gupla-vansamahdhdvya,” which might have 
been dedicated to Samudragupta, who is mentioned in it as Chandraprakasa, and that it 
| should have referred to many historical events; and Mr. Pathak expresses: the hope that — 
‘the work may yet be discovered somewhere in Kashmir,:..where . Vasubandhu. spent a 
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considerable portion of his life. But it was Mr. R. A. N arasimbacharya who first thought that 
the verse might have been taken from the introductory scene of a drama dedicated to the 
son of Chandragupta, perhaps Kumaragupta, by Subandhu. Subandhu mourns the death 
of Vikramaditya in the famous tenth verse of the Vdsavadattd, and the other Verses also 
are taken to refer to contemporary events. This theory might have proved unassailable, 
had the knowledge of scholars been limited merely to the above stated data. 

Since these discussions began, there have been some very notable discoveries in the 
field of Sanskrit literature, which promise to throw additional light on the subject and clear 
the existing mystery. One of the works discovered by the Madras Manuscripts Library, 
the Avantisundarikathd, which is attributed to the famous poet and rhetorician Dandin 
in the eighth century, contains at the beginning a number of verses wherein famous authors 
who lived before his time are referred to in terms of praise. One of themrefers to Subandhu, 


and it runs :— | : 
“ cag: fee Freact fegareraeana | 
aa ERIE TMT TAT... ... Il a 
The verse is incomplete, and the break in the end can be easily filledup. Freely trans- 
lated, it would mean, “ Subandhu came'out of his captivity (imprisonment) by ordor 
of Bindusdra, and captivated his heart by (composing) tho story of Vatsaraja.” From this 
we understand that Subandhu was a contemporary of Bindusara, and the latter seems 
to have imprisoned him first and then released him. Subandhu appears also to havo written 
a story of Vasavadatti. So far we know only of ono Bindusara in the wholo range of Indian 
history. He was the son of Chandragupta Maurya, the first Mauryan Emperor and the 
uprooter of the Nanda sovereignty. According to the theory now accepted by Sanskritists, 
. the age of the Mauryas, or that of Chandra gupta and Bindusara, was not tho ago when 
Kdvyas eould have been written. This view, although generally accepted, was opposed by 
& few scholars, among whom the most famous and the earliest was Goldstiicker. These 
maintained that there ought to have existed many works in what has been called Classical 
Sanskrit in the Mauryan age and even before. A grammar like that of Panini and the com. 
mentaries on it, like those of Vararuchi and Patafijali, could not have been written Without 
the existence of Kévyag. Patatijali makes @ distinct mention of a Kivya by Vararuchi 
(Vdrarucham Kédvyam), and in another place derives a word like Vdsavadatiika, meaning 
thereby one who studies a Kdvya dealing with the story of Vasavadatia. Panini, the groat- 
_ gammarian, himself is said to have been the author of a poom called Péidlavijaya, from which 
several verses have been quoted in all standard anthologies. Orthodox tradition doos not 
know of the existence of two Paninis. It is likely that Subandhu wrote @ work on Vasava- 
| —— and the V dsavadaitikds of the timo of Patafijali might have been very familiar with 
fhe work, 6 6 cs rn Pere _ ee 
. . But‘hitherto, the only work known to scholars as the work of Subandhu was the prose 
romance Vdsavadattd. -'The introductory: verses of this work mention ‘the death of Vikra- 


) : baa nte 
_ the Sungs sovereign, Pushpaniitra,.and if he mentions Menander’s con ie 
_, events, Arguing on this line, some scholars thought that. Patatjali 
than the Guptas. Even Dr. Peterson, who seems to have had an intuition in dealing with 
3 the dates of Sanskrit. poste and argued against the view of the lato origin of Patatjali 
“hought that there was sufficiént reason to change his view, and o eee mae 
_, Pataijel’s mention of Vdsavadattd, Subhdshitévals of Vallabhadéva 
Introdiietinn: - pg ee w 


: ne of his reasons waa 
| edited by Dr. Peterson, 
(To. be continued.) _ 4 
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A SKETCH OF SOUTH INDIAN CULTURE. 
(From the Lectures of Prof. Rao Sahib Krishnaswami Aiyangar.) 
By Sm RICHARD C, TEMPLE, Br. 

PROFESSOR KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR’S lectures to the Calcutta, University in 1920 have 
now been published in one volume, as Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture. 
They are so full of valuable suggestions that it is worthwhile to consider here the results 
of the studies of a ripe scholar in matters South Indian. They are divided into a Preface and 
nineteen Chapters, carrying the studies from the most ancient days to the time of the 
Vijayanagar Empire in an historical sequence, and thence in a sense to the days of the British 
Empire. To myself the book is a fascinating one, and it cannot but be of the greatest value 
to the students for whom the lectures were intended. 

In his Preface Prof. Krishnaswami draws special attention to the peculiar position that 
the Brahman has occupied in South India, and his views are of extraordinary interest 
as those of one who is himself a South Indian. He gives the position as being identical with 
that when the Brahman emigrated from the North, ‘‘ That position,’’ says the Professor, 
“involved the double responsibility of performing elaborate ritualistic sacrifices for the 
benefit of society, and the conservation and cultivation of the learning that is involved as 
a necessary corollary.’’ And then he makes arresting remarks which are worth reproduc- 
tion: “‘the Brihman has striven to discharge these responsibilities to the best of his 
ability and opportunities, setting up such a high example in actual life as ayer ny. to 
exert influence in the direction of uplift, which has been felt throughout . . It was 
a characteristic feature. of the . Brahmaniosl. organisation that the least developed 
communities in the vast and varied population of India had a recognised place in Society 
moving upwards slowly .... His achievements in the sphere of the propagation 
of learning ... . both in Sanskrit and the Sanskritic and other vernaculars of the country — 
were magnificent. One has only to examine the names of eminent contributors to the 
literature of Tamil to confirm this statement.” . | 

The Professor then goes on to deal with Bhakti, devotion to a personal God by faith, 
and says of it: “the transformation. of this ritualistic Brabmanism into the much more 
widely ‘acceptable Hinduism of modern times is due to the increasing infusion of theistic 
belief into the religious system of the day. In this new development South India [Tamil-. 
land] played an important part ;’? not however in its origin, be it remembered, but in its 
“development. And thon he says that along side of it “has run another stream’ which is 
best described as Tantrism, worship by means of mystic signs and formule of various 
character ;’ in which, too, South India played an important part, though by that term the 
Professor implies here the land of the Telugus rather than that of the Tamils. 

. He next points out how much South India had to do with “the spread of Hindu culture 
to the islands of the East and the Indo-Chinese Peninsula ” as far as China, and with the 
commercial carriage. to the West of Indian articles of trade. In matters of administration, 
especially of local administration, he claims that the indigenous system was developed and — 

“earriod to the fullest fruition under the Great Cholas a.p. 850—1350,” and “‘continied 
undisturbed down to the end of the period of the Vijayanagar Empire,” so that ‘‘the're- * 
venue and fiscal organisation of 2 considerable part of the Madras Presidency under-the 
East India Company is derived from the. system that obtained’ at the commoncement of tho 
ninteenth century, as a lineal descendant of the ancient Chola administration.” 

Such is the Professor’s brief. summary of. his lucubrations, and he truly remarks that 
_. “the whole of the. investigation. rests upon the Chronology of Taniil literature and history.” 

This is why his book is so, valuable.; it. brings the ancient literature of the country into 

‘the argument and shows how history can be delved out of it,—a line of research, to which, : 
to my, mind, it is satisfactory to see a native PAID devoting sincere attention. : 
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: 5 a most important statement that the main features of the result of research 
are “tat that nite of Tamil literature which is generally called the Sangam, is of & pre- 
Pallava character, and as such is referable to the earlier centuries of the Christian Ere ; 
that the literature, of which the typical representatives are the Tévdram and the Tiruvoymolé 
of the Saints of the Saivas and Vaishnavas, belongs to the age of the Pallavas, and as a whole 
is assignable to the period 4.p. 300 to 900: that the works of the later writers, who gave 
form and shape to the teachings of the Saints .. . . began from very hear the end of the 
first millennium and went on to about the end of the seventeenth century.’ Then Comes 
a long, and to me a convincing, argument for disagreeing with Diwan Bahadur Swanikannu 
Pillai as to the date of the Sangam work Paripddal, which the latter, on astronomical grounds 





as to the date of an eclipse, would fix as June 17, a.p. 634, The other possible date is June 


27, 4.p. 17. It will be perceived that this difference is vital. 
We can now tackle the question of South Indian Culture historically with Professor 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar as our guide. The history of India south of the Krishna-Tunga- 
bhadra frontier commences with the advent of the Aryans, that is to say, the Br&hmans; 
the term ‘ Aryan ’ hore meaning ‘ Northerner,’ with the Tamil term Vadavar as its synonym. 
‘ Arya’ as @ name, was not, however, confined to the Brahman, but meant other natives 
of the North as well, the Ml&chchas in the sense of North Indian foreigners to the Southerners. 
‘The Northerners generally were called Vadavars, but those immediately across the frontier, 
from Pulikat to Karwar, were called Vadukar, which represents possibly the modern 
Kanarese term Badaga. , 
Turning to ancient Sanskrit literature, Panini knew little or nothing of South India; 
Katyayana, and contemporary Buddhist literature also, knew a little : and Bhisa’s knowledge 
was bounded by the Vindhyas and the Himélayas. But Megasthenes knew of the PAndya 
country, and so did his contemporary Chanakya, Patafijali knew more. The ‘outcome 
of all this is that before the fourth century a.p. little was known of the South in Sanskrit 
literature, - - ie : | 
There are no South Indian inscriptions before the Christian era except copies of 
Asdka’s edicts, bat these give “some definite knowledge of the political condition oven of 
the remote South, and provide the earliest reliable information on South India.” In the 
century after Aséka the Hathigumpha inscription of the Kalinga King, Kharavéla, prover 
“a certain degree of communication” with the South, and “ what is wanted in detail in 
_ these edicts is supplied to us in Tamil literature.” The point here is that “definite knowledge 
— does not xeach beyond the Mauryan period,” bearing in mind, however, that “absence of 
information available to us doos not inevitably mean absence of history.” 
At this point we are driven for information to the pro-Pallava Tamil literature, the Sangam 
works. Here ‘Tsmil Sangam is Sanskrit Sangha, an Assembly, and the designation assumes 
the existence at that time.of “a body or academy of scholars and eritios, whose imprimatur was 
necessary for the publication of any work of literature in Tamil.” Traditionally there were 
three such Sangams; but the Sangam was, nevertheless; prohably a permanently existing body 
with a continuous life of feveral centuries, and what are known as the First, Second and Third 
Sangams refer to specially ‘brilliant periods. In the works they fathered, is'a considerable 
amount of valuable information which is historical and. otherwise of public interest, 
a Chronologically the Sangam works are pre-Pallava,; and must be referred to the first 
gad. second centuries ap. They throw new light on the Mauryas and their invasions of 
South India. The Sangam author Mamélandr rofers to them twice, and says that the 

nauryas advanced into the Tamil territory as far as Méhir, about seven miles north-east of 
ae te ume 8 foreign tribe called the Kosars had failed, Those invssions are mentioned 
wlao by. another Sangam ‘author, Parai-Korranér. In the second roference the Mauryas 
tae = » have p ushed the Vagukars in front of them. They both say that a distant bill, 


wee ea 
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on the frontier of Tamil-land was worn by the Mauryan chariots. A third author, Ka]lil- 
Attirayanér, -records the making of a roadway over the hill for. the Mauryas. M&milanar 
also mentions the great accumulated wealth of the Northern Nandas at P&tali or Patna. 
Here then. we have a clear knowledge of the Mauryas and their invasion in the Sangam. days. 


Who then were the Vadukars and the Kééars above mentioned? The Vadukars are 
described as a people north of the Tamil frontier, who were hunters and cattle-raiders, with 
a foreign language long in sound, #.e., old Northern Telugu. They were found beyond tho 
hill of Tirupati all along the frontier from sea to sea. MAmilandr’s statement about them 
thus becomes intelligible. Mémilandr also mentions a tribe across the frontier called 
Malavars,.in terms almost identical.with those in which he describes the Vadukars, so. as 
“to lead to the inference that the Vadukars and the Malavars were the same tribe of people, 
or were at any rate of very similar habits and language.” 


The Kégars arc more doubtful as to origin, but no doubt came into Tamil- land from the 
_ North, all along the frontier from the Chola to the Chéra country, and seem to have settled 
in four areas. At any rate they appear to haye been warriors with a great reputation for 
good faith—* of unfailing word.” 


These considerations lead to the question of the Southern limit of Asédka’s Empire. 
His inscriptions show that the furthest point reached was “the North-oast corner of the 
Chitaldroog District of Mysore, where the Brahmagiri, Siddh4pura and Jatingarfméévara 
hill edicts were discovered. Rock Edict IT speaks of ‘ his neighbours, such as the Chédas, the 
Péndyas, the Satiyaputra, the Keralaputra, and Tambapanni [Ceylon.}?” In edict V. 
specific mention is made of the Visas and Vajris, who are “apparently tributary tribes, 
of which Tamil literature refers to the latter.’ The Vajra territory seems. to have been -. 
“the territory of Bengal between the Sone and the Ganges, reaching down to the sea,” and 
Tamil literature shows that it was known to the Tamils in the first century A.D. 


From Aséka’s records it is shown that his Empire extended Southwards to the great 
Dandaka Forest, whence to about 14° North came the semi-civilised tribes, the Vadukars 
of the Tamil writers, in a kind of subordination to him, and then there were the Tamils 
themselves. From the Tamil poetess Kakkaipadineyar-N achchellaiyar it is clear that Danda 
or Dandaka was “distinct from the land of the Tamils,” the semi-civilised tribe or tribes being 
interposed between the two frontiers across the whole of the Peninsula. 


From Rock XIII the inference is that the “ ‘political limit of As6ka’s Empire marks 
also the limit of active Buddhist propaganda.” That is to say, they did not reach the 
Tamils. This statement is confirmed by the Mahédvanéa of Ceylon, which gives a list of 
logalities to which missions for the propagation of the faith were sent. They do not include 
_ places in Tamil-land, The Southern limit of these places, is Vanavase, i.¢., Banavase in 
Dh&rwar. ‘Mahbisamandala i is also mentioned in the list, but the Professor ae not: believe - 
that’ Mysore is the country meant by this name, but Mandhéta on the Narbad&a. The Mahd- — 
vansa hes also a second and detailed list of the places in India invited by a Ceylon ruler, 
Duttagémani Abbaya, to the laying of a foundation stone. In this list Vanavése is again 
mentioned, “and lastly the great Kélasa-vihfra,” probably Amaravati, or possibly Ellors. 
At any rate, here again the Tamil country is altogether excluded. The fair inference, 
‘therefore, j is that in the days of Agéka to the middle of the century before Christ Buddhist « - 
propaganda stopped short of. the. Tamil — though this does nob mean that individual 

bodies of Buddhists did not penetrate there. | 
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From all these considerations the Professor points out that the Northern boundary of 
the Tamils ran from Pulicat on the East coast to the Kaly enpue River, the —. —_ 
of Kanara on the West Coast, and that this is “ just exactly the limit indicated in the Perip Us, 
Beyond that lay what the Periplus calls Dachinabades, in Sanskrit Dakshinapatha, *‘ for 
Dachinos in tho language of the natives means ‘South.’” This land is the modern Dakhan, 
and corresponds to what the Tamils called Dandéranyam, beyond which was the great forest 
running across India, “the far famed Dandaka of the Rdmdyana, and the Mahik4ntara 
perhaps of a later time,” which stopped somewhere near Goa on the West Coast. . 

Comparatively late Tamil Brahmanical tradition tells us that the reclamation of the 
forest was the work of Agastya, and among the tribes that came from the North with him 
were the Vélir and the Aruvalar, “two well-known peoples of Tamil India,” Traditionally, 
there was in fact an emigration from the North into the South, bringing with it tho 
“Northern culture especially associated with the Brahman,” and in the carliest extant 
Tamil literature a very high position is given to the Brahmans (Andanar). The carly Ohéra 
kings followed their ‘path of Dharma,’ in which the Brahmans perform the six duties 
| (roughly learning, teaching, ‘sacrificing, receiving and making gifts). These kings, too, 
celebrated the ten Vedic sacrifices, while the earliest authors, Gautama and Kapilar, were 
themselves Brahmans. These same six duties are laid down for Brihmans in the classical 
Grammar Tolkdppiyam, in the Silappadhikdram of the Chéra prince-ascetic Tlaig6, and 
in the Manimékkalai. These works are of the first century of the Christian Era, and they 
show that the Brahman immigration was long before their date and pre-Buddhistic, 

The Buddhist tradition of the migration of Agestya is quite different, but it, too, gives 
the movement a pre-Buddhistio character. In the Akita Jétake, Akitts took up his abode 
in KAvéripattana, the capital of the Cholas at the mouth of the K&véri. Akitta is generally 
identified with Agastya, though there is nothing in the Jdigka to warrant the identification 
except the likeness of the names, were it not that the Manimékkalai refers to Agastya. at 
Kavéripatiana. This time Agastya is in the Chola country, but here the Manimékkalai 
again helps us by stating that Agastya was “ ‘an ascetic of rare authority in the Malaya,’ 
making it clear that it is referring to the Agastya of the Brahmanical tradition associated 
with the Malaya or Podiyil hill in the Southern part of tho Western Ghats.” All this shows w’ 
that the tradition of Agastya’s immigration is pre-Buddhistic, which is evidonced also by 
the position which is then attached to the Brahman “as the conductor of the sacrifice in- 
tended for the good of the community as.a.whole.” This is the character given to Brah. 
manism in ® poem by’ Malam-kilér of Avfr in the Puyandniyu collection. The author was 
not @ Brihman himself, but he is fully supported by the Tolkaéppiyam, As faithful followers 

of the Brahmans, the early kings,—Pandya, Chola'and Chéra-—-were great orthorlox sacri- 
ficera ; witness the works of Netfimaiyar and Avvaiyar, 

An even more important point is to be found in these early Tamil classics. “‘ Thoro 
are clear indications of the kind of theism, which would be generally described ag Bhakti 
_ [Devotional Faith], where people could devote themselves to the service of the god of their 
heart with the assurance of salvation.”’. Four such gods are mentioned by Narkirar, the 
| ‘eagly Sangam poet: Siva, Baladéva, Krishna (Vishnu), and Subrahmanya. In the Tol- 
kdppiyam, Indra and Varuna are substituted for Siva and: Baladéva, which makes the 
Professor postulate the implication’ of “ the recognition of the six as distinct entities,’ In 
the Silappadhikaram again the first four are mentioned; with Indra as a fifth god, 

(Lo be continued) = 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF THE MARATHAS 
(from original sources). By SURENDRANATH Szy, 
M.A., PH.D. Published by the University of 
Calcutta, 1923. 

Much original research in Maratha history has 
been conducted of late years by Indian scholars, 
who have thrown a flood of light upon the circum- 
stances and character of the administration founded 
by Shivaji and subsequently usurped by the Pesh- 
was. In this respect the work of men like the 
late Professor H. G. Limaye and Messrs. Rajwade, 
Sardesai, Parasnis and others has been invaluable. 
Dr, Surendranath Sen has already established his 
authority in the same field by his excellent trans- 
lation of the dakhar of Kistnaji Anant Sabhasad, 
which is unquestionably the most credible and 
trustworthy of the various old chronicles of Shiva- 
ji’s life and reign. He has now placed students 


of Maratha affairs under a further obligation by 


this careful exposition of the administrative sys- 
tem in vogue in the Deccan in the pre-British 
period. | 

The value of his latest work seems to us to lie 
in its impartiality and in: its careful avoidance of 
extreme diction in cases where the author's views 
differ from those already expressed by both English 
and Indian writers. He treats Grant-Duff and 
Ranade with equal impartiality, and does not 
hesitate to point out their errors of deduction : 
he appreciates fully the good features of Shivaji’s 
institutions, but is equally explicit as to their 
short-comings: and he devotes a distinct section 
of his work to oxplaining by carefully chosen quo- 
tations and examples that much of Shivaji’s ad- 
‘ministrative machinery was not a new product 
of his unquestionably resourceful mind, but had 
«its roots deep down in ancient Hindu lore. The 
Arthasasira of Kautilya and later works had much 
more to do with the administrative arrangements 
of the Deccan under Shivaji and the Peshwas than 
gome writers would admit; and the general sum- 
mary of the results of the great Maratha’s system, 
given by Dr. Sen, seems to me the fairest that has 
yet been published. . A similar lack of bias marks 
his attitude towards Mughal and Musulman in- 
- gtitutions in general, which he considers, and rightly 
no doubt, to have exercised a distinct effect upon 
‘the Maratha system of administration. He cher- 
ishes no illusions as to the character of the Mara- 
tha chauth end shows that Ranade’s comparison 
of that. exaction with Lord Wellesley’s system 
of subsidiary alliancesis based onafallacy. Equally 
untenable in his opinion is Ranade’s comparison 


of the Ashita Pradhan with the. Viceroy’ 8 Council : 


at-the close of the nineteenth ‘century. 
' As to the actual facta diselosed in Dr. Sen’s work, 
their number is so many and they are so interesting 
that it is hardly possible to deal with them in the 


London at that date. _ This may be so, 


brief compass of a review. There is an excellent 
chapter on Maratha revenue and finance, with 
full details of the elaborate arrangements for the 
administration of the hill forts, which constituted. 
Shivaji’s chief strength: the annals of the old 
Deshmukh families have been searched in order 
to portray the character of the landed gentry with 
whom Shivaji had to deal: the valuable materials. 
collected and edited by Mr. V. K. Rajwade serve 
to illuminate a sound review of Shivaji’s military 
arrangements : and a great many important side-. 
lights are vouchsafed on the character and working 
of the ancient village communities. It is not 
quite clear, in reference to the last-named subject, 
why Dr. Sen regards as unimportant the fact that 
the Patel was hardly ever a Brahman. One would. 
have thought that the presence in the village of a 
non-Brahman Patel was the only really sound 
check upon the Kulkarni, who almost invariably 
belonged to the caste of the twice-born. A little 
more, too, might have been said about the Aluia, 
in contradistinction to the Balufa. Dr. Sen gives 
a full list of the rights ‘and perquisites enjoyed 
by. the Patel of old days, and gives the curious 
information that the post of Chauyula of the vil- 
lage was always regarded by Marathas as a close 
appointment for the illegitimate son of the Patel 
or the descendant of a natural son of one of the 
Patel’s ancestors. Another interesting point is 
that the Kamavisdar and the Karkuns were only 
given eleven and ten months’ pay respectively for 
twelve months’ service, presumably on the. 
principle that these officials would either waste. 
@ full month out of the year in idling, or perhaps 
that they would extort at least an extra month’s 
salary by petty exactions, which it wows in. 
most cases be impossible to prove. 
The administrative system of the Poshwas is 
fully discussed, and a tribute is paid to the com- 
pleteness of the Hueur Daftar up to the evil days. 
of Baji Rao II. Their policy in regard to land. 
revenue and remissions of taxation, excise and the 
administration of justice, is clearly explained, and 
there are many details of their police and punitive 
arrangements. A European might find it difficult 
to understand why prisoners, sentenced to long 
terms of durance vile, were temporarily released. 
at intervals to enable them to perform shraddh 
and marriage ceremonies in their families :. but 
the point is explained, if one remembers that the 
Peshwa was the head of the Church, so to speak, 
as well as of the State, and ‘that the: injunctions 
of the Shastras were regarded as paramount. Dr. 
Sen eonsiders that the Poona City Police under 
Baji Rao were more efficient than the London 
Police of the same epoch, and that crime committed 
by night was far less frequent in Poona than in 
But: it 
. 
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stands to ‘reason that the chance of nightly depro- 
dations in Poona must have been effectively 
minimised by the very strict curfew-order of the 
Peshwa, which the average Londoner in 1810 
would not have tolerated for a moment. It is 
satisfactory to note that Dr. Sen refers more than 
. once to the evidence of Colonel Tone, the Irish 
goldier of fortune, who commanded one of Baji 
Rao’s regiments. Grant-Duff refers only once, 
or at the most twice, to Tone’s testimony, which 
is unquestionably valuable in reference to Maratha 
affairs and deserves to be better known. 

In conclusion, let it suffice to remark that Dr. 
Sen has produced an admirable work of refer- 
ence for students of the history of the Deccan in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


8. | M. EpwarpD3s, 





Pourmtoat Hisrory or INDIA FROM THE ACCESSION 
or PagixsHiT To THE CORONATION OF BruBIsaRa, 
By Hemonanpea RaycHauDuuai, M.A, Reprint- 
ed from the Journal of the Department of Letters, 
Vol. IX. Calcutta University Press, 1923. 


This little book is an attempt to trace the history 
of India from the time of the famous struggle 
between the Pandavas and Kauravas down to the 
sixth century 8.0. The author admits that not 
a single tangible relic of this dim period exists, 
and that dependence has therefore to be placed 
upon ancient Brahmanical and other literature, 
ranging from the last book of the Atharva Veda, 
the Brahmanas and Upanishads, the Purfinas 
and the two great Epics, down to the Buddhist 
Suttas and J&takas and the works of the Jaina 
canon. In brief, his task is to attempt a review 
of the misty period preceding the reign of the fifth (?) 
King of the Saisunéga dynasty of R&jagriha, based 
upon tradition enshrined in ancient Indian literature, 
_ The author commences by discussing the identity 
of King Parikshit and tentatively placcs him in 
the ninth century B.o. He is said to have been 
_ succeeded by Janamejaya, whose capital, Asendivant, 


| | NOTES AND 
SIVAJI'S SWORD, “BHAVANI.” 

Oan any reader of the Fil, 1 0a Oona 
any light upon the present whicvabcni. cf Bava 
ni, the famous sword of the Maratha hero, Sivaji ? 
So far as my enquiries go, our present knowledge 
of the history of the sword is briefly as follows :— 

The Shivdigugaya Bakhar, quoted at page 181 
of Professor Surendranath Sen’s recently publish-' 
. ed English translation ot the Sabhasud Bakhar, 

states that this sword, which was “an excellent 
dhop tarwar worth two hundred Hons,” originally 
belonged to the Savants of Wadi and was presented | 
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is identified with thefamous city of Hastinapura, 
mentioned in both the great Epics and by P&nini. 
During the 
great misfortunes befell the Kurus, and thé seat of 
the dynasty had to be transferred to Kausambi, 
the old capital having been destroyed by the Ganges. 
In consequence the Kurus lost their dominant 
political position, and the most notable figuro 
of the seventh century 38.0. was Janaka of Vidvha. 
In his day, according to the 
Upanishads there were nine important states in 
northern India besides Videha, viz, Gandhira, 
Kekaya, Madra, Usinara, Matsya, Kuru, Pafichala, 
Kasi and Kosala. The ‘author identifies all these 
states and, by means of quotations, vives much 
interesting traditional information about them. 
The Kurus, we are told, had to leave their country, 
probably in the reign of Nichakshu, owing to a 
visitation of Matacht, which 
declares to be a Sanskritised form of the Kanarese 
word for ‘‘ a locust.” 


rule of Janamejaeya’s successors 


Brahmanas and 


Dr. Bhandarkar 


After discussing the matter of Janalca’s succussors, 


Professor Raychaudhuri deals in turn with the 
Decean kingdorhs in the time of tho later Vaidohas, 
suggesting incidentally that the Mutibas of tho 
Aitareya Brabmana are identical with the Mushikas 
of the Markandeya Purfna, with the sixteen states 
_(solasa ~=mahAjanapada) which oxisted between 
the fall of the Videhan monarchy and tho rise 
of Kogala under Mah&kosala, the father-in-law of 
Bimbasira, and finally with the fallof Kasi and 
the ascendancy of Kosala inthe sixth century 3.6, 
The last chapter of the book is devoted toan onquiry 
into the character of the monarchy, which was . 
the prevailing form of government during this 
prehistoric age. Though the cautious scholar will 
naturally hesitate to accept the author’s outline 
as strict history, one cannot wholly 
imaginary the traditional figures mentioned in 
ancient literature, particularly when theirexistencd - 
circumstances and achievements are no carofully — 
co-ordinated and illustrated by quotation os they | 
are in this modest, but withal interesting, volume. 


rejoct as 


S. M. Epwarpus. 


QUERIES. 


by one of that family to Maharaja Sivaji with . 
@ view to securing his friendship. 7 

Grant Duff, in his History of the Muahrattas, 
mentions the sword three times :— : 


. (a) On page 230 (Vol. I, revised ed., Oxford | 


Univ. Press, 1921), he writes:—** The . 
sword, which he constantly used and. 
which he named after the goddess Bho- 
wanee, is still preserved by the Raja 
of Satara with the utmost veneration, . 
a has all the honours of an idol paid. 

it,” i : ! 
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(b) On page 244, Vol. I (iid.), he mentions 
that Sambh&ji carried the sword during 
the Maratha attack upon Goa in 1683, 
and that he did great execution with it. 
{oc) On page 313, Vol. I (tbid.), he records 
the fact that when Aurangzebe celebrated 
Shahu’s nuptials with the daughters of Jadhav 

. of Sindkheda and Sindia of Kannerkhera, 
he restored to Shahu, as presents, two 
swords which Shahu’s attendants had always 
urged him, if possible, to recover, namely, 
the famous Bhavani, the sword of Sivaji, 
and the sword of Afzal Khan of Bijapur, 
both of which had been taken by the 
Mughals at Raigarh. Grant Duff adds in a 
footnote that both these swords, as well as a 
third sword personally presented to Shahu 
by Aurangzeb, were in the possession of the 
Raja of Satara at the time hess he 
published his history. 

Grant Duff remarked in a footnote to his first 
mention of the sword in (a) that it was an excel- 
lent Genoa blade of the first water and that its 
history had been recorded by the hereditary his- 
torian of the family. 


For some years past there has been, an impression 


abroad in Western India that the sword which 
.is now shown to visitors at Satara and is still wor- 
shipped as Sivaji’s Bhav4ni is not really that 
weapon but another. Desiring, if possible, +0 
clear up the matter, when I- was preparing the 
‘new edition of Grant Duff's history, I wrote to 
Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis of Satara and en- 
quired about the identity of the sword now exhi- 
bited to the public. Mr. Parasnis very kindly 
.teplied that the sword now preserved and exhibited 
at Satara is 3° 9” in length in the blade, and 8 inches 
long in the handle, and bears a Marathi inscription 
° Shrimant Sarkar Rajmandal Raja Shahu Kadim 
Avval,’ which shows that it is the weapon of Shahu, 
not that of Sivaji. He added that “it is generally 
believed in Satara that the original Bhavani was 
taken to Kolhapur by Térabai, wife of Rajaram, 
Sivaji’s younger son, and was there preserved 
‘for many years. In 1875 this sword was presented 
by Rao Bahadur Madhav Reo Barve, Diwan of 
Kolhapur, to H. M. the late King Edward during 
his visit to India as Prince of Wales. It was 
conveyed to England and was exhibited in 1878 
in the British Indian section of the Univereal 
Exhibition at Paris, a description of it being. given 
by Sir George Birdwood at page 68 of the hend- 
‘book to that section.” 


On the strength of this suggestion of Rao Baha- 
dur D. B. Parasnis, I placed myself in communi- 


 @ation with the authorities of the British and 


South Kensington Museums and with the officials 


in charge of the fine collections of arms preserved at 


Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palace end Sand- 
Tingham. They very courteously made a thorough 
search for the sword and informed me it was 
nowhere to be found in any of the collections 
above mentioned. Moreover, General Sir Dighton , 
Probyn wrote to me personally as follows :— 
“I was in attendance on King Edward during 
His Majesty’s Indian tour in 1875-6, and would 
certainly have remembered, had the celebrated 
sword in question been given to His Majesty. 
I think you may take it that the sword is still in 
India.” 

On feferring to the Handbook to the British 
Indian Section of the Paris Universal Exhibition 
of 1878, compiled by the late Sir George Birdwood, 
I find that on page 67 is mentioned as Exhibit 
No. 74 “the sword of Sivaji, the founder of the 
Mahratta dominion in India.” This is followed 
by a further statement on page 68 to the following 
effect :— 

“Mr. Grant Duff in his Notes of an Indian 
Journey, has described the worship of his 
(Sivaji’s) famous sword Bhowani at Settara. 
Lhe sword in the Prince’s collection (i.¢., Bx. 
No. 74) is not this deified weapon, but the 
one that hes always been kept, since Sivaji’s 
death in 1680, at Kolhapur.” 

This statement, coupled with the result of the 
search carried out in 1920 among the great collec- 
tions of arms, renders it practically certain that 
the famous Bhavani was never brought to England, 
and that the sword presented to the Prince 
of Wales and exhibited at Paris in 1878 was an- 
other weapon, which probably had also once belong- 
ed to Sivaji and had, as Mr. Parasnis says, been 
carried off to Kolhapur soon after Sivaji’s death. 
The problem of the history of the real BhAvani, 
subsequent to 1826, when Grant Duff published 
his history, is therefore still unsolved. 


I wrote again to Rao Bahadur Parasnis in 1920, 
informing him of the result of the search in England 
and enquiring if he could make any further sug- 
gestion as to the fate of the sword Bhavani. In 


reply he sent mea copy of a letter dated June, 


1820, (Camp Seroor), from Brigadier-General 
Lionel Smith to Captain James Grant (4¢. Grant 
Duff), Political Agent, Satara, which he had 
found among the miscellaneous. documents and 
papers purchased some few years ago with other 
effects from the descendants of the former Rajas 


‘of Satara. It will be remembered that General 


Lionel Smith won the battle of Ashti in 1818, 
and that as a result of his victory the Raja 
of Satara was released from the custody of the 
Peshwa Baji Rao and was shortly afterwards res- 
tored to the. throne. of Satara by Mounstuart 
Elphinstone. From General Smith’s letter it is 
clear hat aoa _— the Raja of eaters in 


20 
gratitude for his deliverance from the Peshwa, had 
expressed through Captain Grant e desire to pre- 
sent General Smith with a sword which, in General 
Smith's words, “had been possessed so many 
years by his illustrious family.” The Governor 
of Bombay, to whom the proposal was reported, 
sanctioned the acceptance of the gift by General 
Smith, who thereupon wrote to Grant, requesting 
him to inform His Highness that he would gladly 
receive the sword and would “ever preserve and 
value it.” 

In forwarding a copy of this letter to me, Rao 
Bahadur Parasnis threw out the suggestion that 
possibly this sword, presented to General Smith, 
may have been the famous Bhavani. I consider 
this highly improbable. The Raja’s gift was 
doubtless a fine weapon, which was included among 
the heirlooms of his family, and may weil have 
been both historically and intrinsically valuable, 
But it seems to me in the last degree unlikely 
that the Raja, no matter how grateful and how 
generous he may have been, would have given 
away to a European military officer the real Bha- 
vani of Sivaji, even assuming that he had sole 
and complete control of the weapon. Sentiment, 
superstition and popular opinion would together 
have prevented his relinquishing in this manner 
the custody of a weapon which was the symbol 
of so illustrious an epoch in the history of his 
family and his country, the story of which had 
been specially compiled by the chronicler of his 
Court, and which was actually regarded by many 
as imbued with the spirit and power of the tute- 
lary goddess of the Marathas. 


The question still remains ‘‘ Where is now the 
original sword Bhavani?’ In view of what 
is written above and of the fact that the sword 
now worshipped at Satara is the sword of Shahu, 
can any reader suggest a solution of the problem ? 
Could the sword have been taken to Benares, 
when the Raja retired thither after his deposition ? 
Has it been hidden, to reappear at. some future 
_ date as the symbol of a united Maratha people ? 
Perhaps some one of the leading students of Mara- 
the history may be able to answer the question. 
| . 8. M. Epwarpnus, - 








ORRAMBARROW, 

At p. 42 of The English Factories in India, 1655- 
60, will be found a quotation from a letter written 
_ &t Masulipatam on 18 November 16858; which 
| Said that the sailors on board the Hast India Com. 
_ pany’s ship Hxpedition (a vessel bought at Surat 
for the ‘country * trade in 1648) “ repine at-theire 
Owne emall wages in respect of thes orrambarrowes ”’ 
“+ = term by which was obviously meant the crews 
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of the private trading vessels recently come out to 
India. The word was new to me, and I rashly 
inferred that it was a name for sailors in general,. 
possibly derived from ‘rumbelows,’ 4¢., refraing 
chanted by seamen when hauling, etc. Some time- 
after the publication of the volume, however, [ 
came across & passage in Charles Lockyer’s Account 
of the Trade in India (1711), mentioning (p. 28). 
that at Fort St. George the country boats that go 


.out to newly arrived vessels ““make a good peny 


at the first coming of orombarros, as they call 
those who have not been there before.” This. 
showed that the word was not English in derivation ;. 
but, not being able to discover it in Portuguese, 
or in Tamil or Telugu, I was still at a loss, until 


‘it occurred to me to look for it in a Malay dictionary. 


There I at once found orang baharw (pronounced 
baru), with the meaning of ‘a new-comer’ ; and there 
seems to be no doubt that this is the correct dori- 
vation. As an interesting example of the survival 
of Malay terms at Indian seaports, it is perhaps 
worthy of record in the Indian Antiquary, 


Wittram Fosrmr, 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

46. The Career of a Ne’or—do-well in 1706. 
22nd October 1706.—Oonsultation ab Bombay: 
Castle. Robert Kent, Cook, turned out by 
Captain Abraham Jackson, late Commander of the 
Arabia Merchant, and sent Prisoner on board the: 
Abingdon at Mocha for a mutinous Il man, hrought 
to Bombay, afterward Entertained in the 
Fort, and for his Misbehaviour Expelled, then 
marryed a Widdow woman, Native In- 
habitant of this Island with four Children,. 
kept @  Punchhouse without Lycence and 
Express against a Proclamation prohibiting 
selling drink in any Place Upon or near the green, 
preventing all that Possible debauching the Sea- 


| men from on board the Company’s Europe Ships, 


for which and for the great disorders said Kont 
has bin fined, and since, threatning to leave the 
Island and his wife and Children upon the Company, 
shall ‘not have liberty to go off without 


_ ,| first obtaines his wifes Consent and truly return 


what Estate, whether House, money, Jewells or 
‘Goods, &ca., the Estate belonging to the Children 
of said Kents wifes three former Husbands, or 


| sufficient Security into the Treasury for Payment 


thereof unto Mr. Aislabie Esqr. 
Hereby directed to receive said Security, secure. 
ing said woman and Children from Poverty.——- 
Bombay Public Consultations, vol. 2. 

| R. C, Tmrere, 


Deputy Governor 
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191. The next English commander to visit the Malay Archipelago was Thomas Ca- 
vendish, whom Zuniga (I, 179) calls an English pirate. In 1588, after taking the Spanish . 
galleon Sania Anna on the coast of California, he came to Manila (de Morga, p. 29) and 
touched at’ Balambangan and Java (Crawford, II, 507). Cavendish’s ship is said to have 
been brought into Plymouth “ under a suit of silken sails’? (Kerr, IX, 66; see para. 381 below). 
It is possible that these were made from the plunder of the Chinese junk, which Linschoten 
says (I, 93, p. 172) was taken by Cavendish in the Straits of Sunda. Linschoten adds that 
Cavendish sent a small present to the Bishop of Malacca “of friendship, meaning to 
come herself [i.e., the ship] and visit him.” From this junk he also took a Portuguese 
pilot for his voyage to the Cape. It may be noted that, at this time, ships going to little 
known seas carried with them men who had had great experience of navigation and, if pos- 
sible, had heen there before and whom they called pilots. Naturally these pilots were per- 
‘sonages of some importance. Linschoten (I, 93, p. 164), in describing the duties of the navi- 
gating officers of a Portuguese ship, mentions the pilot first of all -—“ The pilot hath his cabin 
above in the hinder part of the ship, on the right side; where he hath two or three rooms, 
and never cometh under the hatches nor down into the foreship, but standeth only and com- 
mandeth the Master of the ship to hoist or let fall the sails, and to look unto his course, how 
they shall steer, to take the height of the sun, and every day to write and mark what 
passeth, and how they sail and with what tokens, wind and weather.” 48 
| 192. Whilst the English were thus preparing to dispute the trade of the Eastern seas 
with the Portuguese, they were also on the watch to plunder their vessels as they returned 
richly laden, like honey bees to their hive. According to Linschoten (I, 93, p. 168) the 
Spenish and Portuguese ships from India sailed as was convenient to each as far as 
St.Helena, but having arrived there, they all waited untilthe 25th of May so as to have each 
other’s company and support for the rest of the voyage :—“ For from India unto the Island of 
St. Helena they nced not keep company, because all that way they fear no rovers: and 
to that island they have all their cannon shot pulled in, the better to pass the foul weather 
at. the Oape of Good Hope.” From St. Helena they began to run into danger, for first, 
there were pirates cruising between the West Indies and the coast of Guinea, then the Bar- 
bary pirates and. last, and most to be feared, English, French and Dutch corsairs off the 
Azores.49 Linschoten himself was on board the Santa Cruz when she was attacked off Ter- 
ceira on the 22nd July 1589 by three English corsairs (Linschoten, I, 96, p. 178). — 

193. James Lancaster entered the Indian Seas from the West. In command of the 
Edward Bonaventure, which with the Royal Merchant (Captain Abraham Kendal) and the 
Penelope formed the small fleet under the orders of Captain Raymond, he left England in 
April 1591.. The Royal Merchant returned to England from the. Cape and the Penelope | 
was lost, but Lancaster, after’ having had thirty men treacherously killed by the natives 
of the Comoro Islands, reached Zanzibar in November 1591 and doubled Cape Comorin in | 
May 1592. Thence he sailed:to the Nicobars, Sumatra and’ Malacca, Off Malacoa he took . 
a ship from Pegu with a Portuguese-owned cargo, but allowed to pass free another, the 


cargo of which was owned by Pegu merchants. At the Island of Pulo Sambilan he tooka 


Portuguese ship ‘from Negapatam and in October another belonging to the Captain of Malacca, 
After many Vicissitudes of fortune le lost his ship in the West Indies on his homeward — 


voyage and returned to en with his crew in @ French ame | vids Dieppe, in 1506 Cee a 


. luyt, VI, 387). 





48 in tho Freach Maritime Regulations of 1681 the pilot holds similar high es and keeps the 

’ -Journal or Log (Justice, Pp» 334),. | 

| 49 Varia (ITI, 37-38) mentions an. unsuccessful attack on. a Portuguese ship a near the Bapato and the 
ec diaah of another ie Drake at the Azores in 1586, : | 
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194. In 1592 the Portuguese vessel Jdadre de Dios was, on her return from India, 

taken off Terecira, and the Sania Cruz forced to run ashore by an English cruising fleet 
ander Sir John Burroughs (Danvers, Purl, Records, p. 16). 

195. On the 28th July 1594 Francisco Yendramin, Venetian Ambassador in Spain, 
reported (Cal. State Papers, Venetian) that English corsairs had attacked off the Azores the 
richest Portuguese ship that had ever sailed from an East Indian port, and having failed 
in an attempt to board her, had burnt and sunk her with her cargo and allon board. The 
total amount lost, says Vendramin, was three million ducata, of which three hundred thou- 
sand belonged to the King of Spain. This ship was Las Cinque Plagas or the Five Wounds, 
and the English corsairs were the Royal Hachange (Captain George Cave), the M ay Flower 
(Captain William Anthonie), the Sampson (Captain Nicholas Downton) and @ pinnace, the 
Violet or Why not I, all equipped by George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, and his friends. 
The fight took place on the 13th June, six leagues to the southward of the Sound, between 
Fayal and Pico. The Portuguese made an obstinate defence, but their ship taking fire, 
the cargo, largely composed of combustible matter, caught also and made an inextinguish- 
able conflagration. Thereupon the Portuguese leaped into the sea and a small number 
of them were saved by boats from the English ships. Two of those rescued, Nuno Vello 
Pereira, Governor in 1582 of Mozambique and Sofala, and Bras Carrero, Captain of a carrack 
which had been wrecked near Mozambique, were brought to England and ransomed ; the rest 
were set ashore on the Island of Flores (Faria, III, 72; Kerr, VO, 456; Hakluyt, ITI, 14). 

Chinese. : 

196. In the Malay Archipelago the Spaniards, from an early date, employed Asiatics 
ag sailors. In 1593 the galley of Governor Gomez Perez, whilst on a voyage to the Moluccas, 
was seized by the Chinese rowers, who killed the Governor and all the Spaniards on board 
and carried the treasure chest to Cochin China, where it was seized by the. local authorities 
(de Morga, p. 35). In the Chinese Repository (VII, 298) this accident is related of Gover- 
nor Marinas of Manila and is said to have occurred on the 25th October 1593. 

197. In 1608.a Chinaman named Engean, who had remained in Manila from the 
time of Limahon (see para. 152 above) and was very rich, organised a conspiracy to drive 

out the Spaniards. After a serious outbreak, he was captured and hanged (Zuniga, I, 221). 
| | Dateh. 

198. In 1596 the Dutch made their first appearance in the East (Crawford, II, 508) 
and met with a very hostile reception in Sumatra.. This they ascribed to the Portuguese, 
who informed the natives that they were “the English pirates who were feared and hated 
in all that part of the world for the excesses they had committed three years earlier” (Re- 
cueil dea Voyages,.p.. 385). This is probably « reference to Lancaster, but of any excesses 
committed by him, which could possibly be compared with those of the Portuguese 
themselves, we have no record. Will Adams (pilot in a Dutch ship), who landed in 
' Japan in February 1600, says that the Spanish and Portuguese represented to the Emperor 
of Japan that the English and Dutch were “ pirates and robbers of all nations,” and that if 

they were spared no nation should come there [i.e., to Japan], -without robbing (Memorials 

of Japan, Hak. Soc., p. 25). This evil reputation of the English persisted, according to 
‘Sir Ernest Satow, up to 1851 (4 Diplomat in Japan, p. 384). . | | : 

- 199. In October 1600 two Dutch ships, the Maurice (Captain Oliver de Noort) and 
‘the Concordia or Hendrachi (Captain Lambert Viesman, or Biesman, of Rotterdam) arrived 
_% Manila. On the 14th December they were attacked by the Spaniards and the Concordia 
captured after a desperate fight. Viesman and eighteen others were taken prisoners. Six 
prhaaie ne ae boys, were spared and distributed amongst the convents. All the rest 
v the garotte ag pirates, but twelve of them having heen converted they _ 





a 
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died as good Catholics after receiving the Eucharist from the monks and were buried by the 
Brotherhood of Holy Mercy. “The only one that would not be converted was the Admiral 
[z.e., Viesman], the most dogged and pertinacious heretic that ever I saw in my life” (de 
Morga, pp. 149, 169, 397). As the Spaniards showed no mercy to the Dutch, they met 
with little in return. During the fight the Spanish ship Blessed Trinity caught fire and sank, 
leaving some 200 poor wretches in the water, orying out for mercy, to which the Dutch 
teplied “with pikes, shot, yea (especially a priest in his habit) with derision’ (Purchas, 
If, 201). So also in a fight between the Dutch and Spaniards on the 17th July 1615, some 
thirty of the latter were mercilessly slain as they floated helpless in the water crying for 
aid (Voyage of George Spilbergen, Purchas, II, 216). 

200. It may be noted here that de Noort, under date 18th June 1599, mentions the 
curious but time-honoured (see Olaus Magnus, IX, Cap. vi, De Punitione rebellium nau- 
tarum) punishment for mutiny at sea. This consisted in driving a knife into the mast through 
the hand of the mutineer, and leaving him standing there until he could muster resolution 
to tear his hand free. 

201. In 1600 the French ships Oroissant and Oorbin (see para. 189 above) left St. Malo 
for the Indies. The Corbin was wrecked on the Maldives, but the Croissant reached Achin 
on the 26th July 1601. On the 20th November 1602 she wag forced to leave suddenly as 
Captain La Bardeliére was dying and his death in harbour, according to the custom of the 
country, would have caused his ship to be forfeited to the King. The ship reached Cape 
Finisterre on the 30th May 1603 in a sinking condition, when the remains of the crew, only 
fourteen in number, were rescued by some Dutch ships. The cargo was valued by the . 
St. Malo Company at two million (? livres) and half was due as salvage to the rescuers. 
They seized it all (La Ronciére, IV, 266). 

Dutch and Malays. | 

(202. It has been mentioned that the Dutch had not been well received in Sumatra. 
In September 1599 the Dutch ships Lion and Lioness, on which John Davis was pilot, were 
treacherously attacked at Achin and, before the assailants could be driven off, the Dutch 
commander and most of his officers (68 men in all) were killed. The Dutch could however 
hardly complain, because they had previously been guilty of various acts of petty piracy, 
and on the return voyage they took and plundered a ship sailing from Negapatam to Achin 
laden with rice (Kerr, VIII, 53, 61). . 

2038. In September 1603 a junk from the Island of Lampong in the Straits of Sunda 
came to Bantam. The crew hid it in a creek near by, and disguised as Javanese entered 
the town head-hunting. Their Raja was accustomed to give a female slave for every head 
brought him, a payment so prized that the head-hunters sometimes dug up and cut off the 
heads of bodies that had been newly buried (Scot, in Kerr, VIII, 152). These men 
must have been Dyaks. 

English. 

| 204. The first voyage of the Hast India Company, which was made by four ships under 
James, Lancaster in 1601, appears to have been rather a privateering attack upon Spanish 
and Portuguese trade than a bona jide trading voyage (Low, I, 5, 6). In October 1605 the 
fleet under Sir Edward Mitchelbourne, whilst sailing to Patani, on the east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, overhauled a junk which had been taken by Japanese pirates. Whilst 
the English rammaged the junk for spoil, they foolishly allowed a number of the Japanese. 
on board their own ships. These men suddenly seized their own arms and any other wea- 
pons within reach and made a desperate attempt to capture the Tyger. They were over- 
come with the greatest difficulty, fighting to the last man, and amongst those of the 
English who were killed was John Davis the Navigator. Mitchelbourne’s right to attack this 

junk was quite problematical, for he had had no provious knowledge that it was in the hands of 
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and plunder Chinese vessels (Voyages 
P er Rae goa ms ga hea Hawkins met at Surat one Mahdi 
ie cena of a ship plundered by Mitchelbourne in 1605 (Foster; yi leven P: as 
905. In reference to the pirates who lay in walt for the Spanish and itiner sl 
off the Cape Verde Islands, it is evident that one of these islands,—I do not know which— 
was a kind of rendezvous, for Willam Hawkins, in the Journal of his Voyage to the East 
Indies, says that, in July 1607, he made for one called the Isle of Safety, a8 all English and 
French vessels went there. Later on, Hawkins touched at St. Augustine's in Madagascar, 
but, as he does not mention meeting any Europeans there, it is probable that this place had 
not yet become a pirate resort (Brit. Mus., Hgerton MSS., 2100). 

906, Inthe fourth General Voyage of the English East India Company the Ascension 
(Captain Alexander Sharpey) took, in 1607, two barques belonging to the Moors of Mclinda 
i Africa, The Moors made little resistance to the capture, but, watching a favourable 
opportunity, the prisoners attempted to seize the Ascenston and were not suppressed w itil forty 
out of fifty had been killed. These Moors belonged to the best families in Mclinda, and. 
Captain Sharpey was compelled to leave the coast to escape from reprisals (Le diard, I, 417). 

| Dutch. 

997. In 1604 the Dutch, after failing to take Macao from the Portuguese, seized Pehon, 
one of the Pescadores or Ponghu Islands, ani to fortify it employed one half of the erews 
of some sixty Chinese ships which they had taken, plundered and burnt on the coast of 
Fokien. Most of these men died. The other half of the crews were sent to Batavia and sold 
as slaves (Ljungstedt, p. 32). 

208. The Dutch at this time generally tried to identify themselves with the English 
go as to convince the Japanese that they had no connection with the Spaniards or Portu- 
guese, the reputation of the latter being so bad that their assertions (see para. 198 above) 
that.the English and Dutch were all pirates carried no conviction to the minds of their 
hearers, In 1610 a Dutch Factory was established at Hiraco (Firando) in Japan (Murdoch, 
II, 470). According to Boulger (II, 119), Dutch ships visited Japan in 1586 and 1588, but 
their first establishment in that country was in 1609. 

| Portuguese, 

209, In 1605 @ ship belonging to Arima of Shimabara was plundered by certain Por- 
tuguese at Macao. Later on, hearing that some of the culprits were on board another ship, 
he pursued her to the east of Yuwojima and there took and burned her on the 18th Decen- 
ber 1609 (48. Soc, Japan, Trans. IX, 144). In 1608 some Portuguese frigutes abluched 
and took in Sorat River two bazques belonging to Captain William Hawkins, When 
| restitution was demanded, it was contomptuously refused on the ground that the Indian Scas 
belonged solely to the King of Portugal, and the English prisoners were sent to Lisbon. In 
the same year the Portuguese at Surat threatened to carry away to Diu a ship belonging 
‘to the Queen Mother of the Mughal, then lading for Mocha, unless a pass was purchased 
for 100,000 mahmudis, but ultimately they accepted 1,000 rials and some presents (Foster, 
Early Travels, pp. 126,129), —_— a | 

210, ‘On the 28th October.1613 William Biddulph wrote to the Hast India Company 
that the Portuguese had seized & Gujarat (Surat) ship (in spite of her having a Portuguese 
pass) Valued at 70 to-80 thousand pounds, and had carried away 700 persons, the men for 
slaves, the women and cniidren for converts (Cal. State Papers, Hast Indies). Biddulph 
probably referred to the Remewe.(see para, 173 above). 
| . Lhe incursions of Japanese pirates into the waters of the Malay Archipelago 

_ ered heen alluded to in the story. of the death of John Davis in 1605 (fe ak 208 
above). “The narrator of Mitchelbourne’s voyage tells us that Mitchelbourne met other 
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Japanese pirates cruising on the coasts of China and Cambaia (¢.e., Cambodia), and of them 
he says :—‘‘ The Japons are not allowed to land in any port in Indias with weapons, being 
accounted a people so desperate and. daring that they are feared in all places where they 
come ” (Voyages of John Davis, Hak. Soc., LXXX, 178).° 


212. In 1606 the Japanese in the. Philippines twice rebelled against the Spaniards 
(Crawford, II, 466-7). 


213. In 1620 the Japanese settled in Formosa (Du Halde, I, 90) on the suggestion of 
the Chinese pirate Yen-Ssu-chi, one of whose followers ( see para. 252 below) was the cele- 
brated Chinchilung (Li Ung Bing, p. 343 n.). 

English and Dutch. 

214. The impression produced upon the Asiatics by the mutual hostility of the 
Europeans may be judged from the following :—“ In 1020 a.m. (i.e. 1611 4.D.) the Emperor — 
Nuruddin Jahangir made over the fort of Surat in the Province of Gujarat to the English, 
against whom the Farangis of Portugal bear a most deadly enmity and both are thirsty of 
each other’s blood. This was the place where the English made their first settlement in 
India. Their religious belief is contrary to that of the Portuguese. For instance they 
consider Jesus Christ (may the peace of God rest on him) a servant of God and his prophet, 
but do not admit that he was the son of God.59 They are in no wise obedient to the King 
of Portugal ” (Ghulam Basit, Elliott, VIII, 202). Again, Captain Saris tells us that a Dutch 
ship coming into Nagasaki, ‘on their arrival they were said to be English, our nation being 
_ long known by report in Japan, but much scandalised by the Portuguese J esuits, who re- 
present us as pirates and rovers on the sea. In consequence of this report the Japanese 
have a song, in which they call the English Crofonio, showing how the English take the 
Spanish and Portuguese ships, which, while singing, they act likewise with catans [i.c., dag- | 
gers] so as to scare their children as the French used to do theirs with the name of Lord 
Talbot ”’ (Kerr, TX, 15), 

English. 


215. In a 1611-12, Sir Henry Middleton took and plundered two Portuguese 
ships at Dabhol and then proceeded to the Red Sea “‘to revenge us of the wrongs offered 
us both by Turkes and Mogols ” (Foster, Harly Travels, p. 96). In May 1612 he met with 
Captain John Saris, and together they proceeded to hold up the native trade, Between 
the 15th and 23rd of the. month, they stopped and detained 15 vewssely from Surat, Diu, 
Calicut, Cannanore and Achin. Amongst these was the Remy of Surat, of 1,500 tons, and 
sarrying 1,500 persons. She belonged to the Mughal’s mother “ whose devotion had built 
and maintained her for the accommodation of pilgrims to Mecca. ” Tt was the intention 
“of the English commanders to detain these ships until the Turks came to reason, but as 
_ the Captain of the Rehmy and his fellow sufferers had no means.of influencing the Turks, 

“they thought it wiser to pay the compensation the English demanded themselves. The 
| Rehmy contributed 15,000 dollars and the other ships about the same amount between 
them. The unlucky Rehmy was in 1614 burnt by the Portuguese at Gogo with several 
other vessels and 120 trading boats (Kerr, VIII, 380, 405, 428, 430 ; Orme, ict Hag. - 
325, 346; see para. 173 above). 

216. Captain Saris left England on the 18th April 1611. Ss 1613 he visited J apan 
and received permission to trade for the East India Company, but though the Japanese 
made some distinction between the English and Dutch on the one side and the ee 
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restrictions were speedily imposed. In 1623 the English 
Factory at Nagasaki was closed, and trade between England and Japan was not really re- 
newed until the nineteenth century (Logan's Journal, V, 659-664 ; see para. 268 below). Saris 
tells us (Kerr, XI, 41) of various duels fought ashore by members of his crew, which shows 
that the crews of these nominally trading vessels claimed and exercised the right of private 
combat enjoyed by the seamen of Buccaneer ships and (?) privateers. Low (I, 12) says 
that it was the opposition of the Portuguese and Spaniards which justified the armed 
character of such fleets as that sent out under Captain Best in 1612, and it is cortain that 
this opposition accounts for a good deal, but what Captain Saris tells us shows that the 
crews were much moreindependent than those of the King’s ships, and even than those of 
ordinary merchantmen. I am inclined to think that this fact may supply some explanation 
of the striped red and white flag of the English Hast India Company, its ships being equally 
ready to trade under the white flag or fight under the red. 

217. On the 26th April 1613 the Venetian Ambassador at Constantinople wrote to 
the Doge :—“ A Cha’ush has arrived from Cairo sent express from the Pasha to report the 
great damage inflicted by English and Dutch SBartons [t.e., British or large ships as cligs 
tinguished from the galleys used by the Moors in the Mediterranean] in the Red Sea. Their 
constant plundering of rich Turkish ships is threatening the great city of Cairo with 
ruin to its trade’ (Cal. State Papers, Venetian). This is evidently the Turkish version of 
what Sir Henry Middleton and his like considered were well-warranted reprisals. 


918. In 1612 a certain Edward Christian was at Swally. In 1613 he was appointed 
Captain of the Hoseander by Captain Best and in 1615 of tho Globe (Kerr, TX, 106-112, 
VIII, 463). This is probably the Captain Christian, Governor of the Isle of Man, whose 
summary punishment for favouring piracy was demanded by the Lord Deputy of Ireland 
on the 3let November 1633 (Cal. State Papers, Irish). The Harl of Derby having been 
asked why he had appointed such a man as Governor, replied :—“ Captain Christian . 
was Manx man born and had made himself a good fortune in the East Indies. . . He 
was an excellent companion and as rude as a sca-captain should be, but soncthing more 
refined and civilized by serving the Duke of Buckingham about a year at Court. Most 
men have one failing or other to sully their best actions, and his was that condition which 
is ever found with drunkenness, viz., avarice, which is observed to grow in men with thoi 
_ years (Seacome, pp. 220-1). | 
-. 219. When Captain Walter Peyton sailed for India (1615, Purchas, I, 528), he took 
out with him nincteen “condemned persons from Newgate to be left for the discovery of | 
unknown places, the Company having obtained their pardons from the King for this 
purpose (Kerr, IX, 220; see para. 62 above). 


220. In 1615 the St. Malo Company gave the command of a fleet for the East Indics 
to an Englishman, John Fearne, who unknown (1) to them was a pirate.. He brought in 
some other Englishmen, Arthur Ingham, Lionel Cranfield and Eustace Mawe, but was 
acting In collusion with Ambassador Edmonds. When the fleet put to sca on tho 26th 
| March, he insisted, under pretence of necessary repairs, on taking his ship, the Cerf Volant, 

to England. On the way he captured a French ship-of-war (? Privatecr or Pirate) and 
| carried her to Milford. The Cerf Volant-he took to London, where he sold her guns, and 
| —. enlisted in Raleigh’s expedition to Guiana (La Ronciére, LV, 290). Furia says (LIL, 
253) that in 1616 Don Hierome Manuel, who commanded the homoward bound vessels, 


and Portuguese on the other, 
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beat off an attack by four pirate hinan near ahs Island of Flores, but does not state their 
nationality. In 1617 (2? 1613) the Portuguese, making a voyage of discovery around Mada- 
gascar, found many traces of Europeans, especially Hollanders. Amongst others at Port 
Santa Clara, they found twoinscriptions showing that the English had been there, viz., Chris- 
tophorus Neoportus Anglus Cap. and Dominus Robertus Schurleius Comes, Legatus Regis 
Persarum. In the same voyage they discovered and named §t. Augustine (Faria, ITI, 269). 





Sanganians and Malabaresa. 


291. In 1609 Abdul Karim, the Muhammadan Governor of Chaul, sent ‘out a fleet of. 
30 padaos to cruise against the Portuguese, and in 1611 the natives of Chaul introduced 
into the city a number of Muhammadan outlaws from Karanja, who murdered the Portu- | 
guese captain of the fortress (Faria, ITI, 168-185 ; da Cunha, Ohawl, p. 68). 

222. In 1613 the English at Surat formed a small local force of grabs and sila 
for protection against the Portuguese and the pirates in the rivers Tapti and Narbada and 
in the Gulf of Cambay. It was manned by volunteers from the Company’s ships and known 
as the Grab Service (Low, I, 16). This was the origin of the famous Bombay Marine. 


223. In 1614 James de Vasconcelos with 9 ships sailed from Diu to Agacaim, where 
he captured tha waole of a fleet of 16 Malabarese with their commander Porcasse (Faria, 
IiI, 199). 


294. ‘In 1615 Captain Walter Peyton, having taken two Portuguese ships off Coulam 
_ without any hindrance from the guns of the castle, offered to put the crews ashore, but they 
declined “as fearing to be ill-used by tho Malabars, having lately escaped with difficulty 
from a fleet of theirs of 14 sail” (Peyton, in Kerr, IX, 233). In the same year a treaty 
was concluded between Jahangir and the Portuguese, both parties expressing hostility 
towards the English and Dutch and the necessity for destroying the Malabar pirates (Faria, 
Tit, 221; Orme, Hist. Frag., p. 361 ; Bom. Gaz, I, ii, p. 62). 


225. On the 20th December 1615 a Malabar brought. into Cranganore a prize which 
he had taken from the Portuguese and would have traded with us, but we could not get 

‘in any of our money due long before ” (Journal of Roger Hawes, Kerr, IX, 245). From — 
this it would appear that some English ships, even if they did not assist in acts of piracy, 
were not above purchasing the pirates’ booty. 


- 226. On the 20th January 1616 a Portuguese fleet entered the same harbour and 
was defeated by the Malabarese. “Nine or ten Portuguese vessels were driven ashore and 
two or three of the chiefs of these were immediately hanged up by the heels, and being 
taken down after two days were thrown to be devoured, by wild beasts ” (Zbid.) 


. 227, Tn 1617 or 1618 Dom Pedro, a cousin of Kunhale, who had become a Christian, 
| fled: from Goa, renounced his new faith and, turning pirate, captured a number of Portuguese 
ships. On one occasion he took 12’ out of a Portuguese fleet, of .18 ships together with 
their commander Vitorio de Abreu. Another Portuguese ship which he laa — wag re- 
taken by a passing Spaniard (Faria, IIT, 288-9). 


228. In February 1623 John Hall with the Blessing, Whale, Dolphii ait Reformation, 
drove off two Malabar pirates to the great relief of the inhabitants of the Gujarat Coast. 
‘He. then proceeded to. bombard Dabol in reprisal foi injurics done to the a (Hall 
- te the Hast Inde Company, 16th December cae Cal. State Papers, Hast Indies). | 
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Malays. 
229. In 1616 the men of Mindanao burned the dockyard in Pantao, & port of Luzon, 
and for many y2ars they continued to infest the coasts of Macalilum, Camarines, Albay, 
ctc., the Spaniards being quite unable to hold them in check (de Morga, p. 360). 


Portuguese. 


939, While the Portuguose called the Iinglish pirates, on occasion their own ships 
adopted piratical customs. * The Gth July 1616 ourmen. . - espieda sail. . : About 
noon the Globe came up with her. . . and according to the custom of the sen hailed her, 
asking her whence she was. She answered indirectly ‘From the Sea >, calling our men . 
Rogues, Thieves, Heretics and Devils and the conclusion of her rude compliment was in loud 
evwnon languaz2, discharging seven great pieces of artillery at our Globe? (Terry in Purchas, 
[X, 5). The Portuguese reply was that generally made by pirates®t when auked from 
what port they came, and yet they had the impudence to call the English ‘ Rogues,’ which 
for at least another hundred years was the sailor synonym for ‘ pirates > (see prerd, SUT below), 
Nor waa their conduct very different from their language. Faria tells us: * Andrew 
Botello de Costa coming to Jafnapatam with 6 sail, understood there was a great Danish 
ship at Gale that had taken some prizes. He found out, and after three hours’ fight, tools 
her. Of the enemy, 8 wore’ killed, somo burned, othors got ashore with the captaiu and 49 
were taken, On our sido 8 were slain, whereof one was the commander.” According to 
this account the Dane was also acting piratically (Faria, It, 290). This was in L6LY 
or 1618. | , | ; : 

| Dutch. 

281. In January 1617 the Dutch under Lawrence Ryall seized the English ship Sawn 
(Captain Nicholas Courthop) after a stiff fight in the road of Pularoon, one of the Banda 
Islands, and a little later the ship Defence, under the pretence that they had King James’ 
order prohibiting the English from trading east of the Celebes (Korr’s Voynigns DX, 445-6), 
a particularly insulting pretext when they were at the very time committing piracy under 
the guise of Englishmén. On the 15th February 1617 Richard Cocks wrote to Captain 
John Saris from Firando (j.¢., Hirado )—“ Last year the Hollanders sent a flert of ships 
from the Moluecas to Manila to fight. the Spanish flect, but the Spaniards kept safe in port 
a for five or six months, so that tho Hollanders concluded they durst not come out at all, and 
' therefore sepaxated to look out for Chinese junks, of which some say they took and plundered 
' 25, while others say 35. It is certain that they took great riches and all under the assumed 
name of Englishmen.” They took some of their prizes to Japan. “The Mmperor allows 
them to make prize of all they.take. . . As I said before, the Dutch have always robhed 
the Chinese under the name of Englishmen, which has greatly injured our endeavours to 
procure trade in that country ” (Kerr, IX, 82). In July 1617 President George Bail of 
Bantam. wrote a The Hollanders have covered the ocean with their ships from the 
Arabian Gulf to the coast of China, spoiling and robbing all nations in the name and under 
the colours of the English (Ind. O/f. 0. 0., 610. See also Richard Cocks to the Haxt India 
Company, 15th February 1618, Cal. Stale Papers, Hast Indies). 
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. : ay Whon Sir Kenelm Digby, onthe 17th February 1627-8, met two piratical vessela in the Bay of 
Cagiiari and was asked hence he came, he replied ‘ From London and the Sea,’ whilst thoir reply was 
simply ‘ Of the Bea ” (Cal. Stats Papers). On the 20th May 1718 Captain Martin Preston deposed at 
Kingston, Jamaica, that he had been chased by.a sloop commanded by Edward Thatch (é.¢,, Teach alias 
Ginekbeard) which, when asked. whence she came, replied only ‘ From Sea’ (Col. Office Reconds, 187/15), 
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‘De. WILLIAM CROOKE, C.LE., D.S.C., Larr.D., F.B.A, 
BY SIR R. C TEMPLE, BT. 

On the 25th October 1923 death somewhat suddenly took another searcher of longstand- 
ing and great distinction into Things Indian, as he would have put it himself, for to my know- 
ledge it is quite forty years since Dr. Crooke began to publish his very long series of books and 
papers on his researches into many kinds of matters connected with the people of India. 
During all that period he has been more or less continuously connected with myself, and 
I feel his death therefore as a grievous personal loss. 

He was the eldest son of Warren Crooke, M.D., of Macroom Co., Cork, and was born in 
1848, being 75 at his death. He belonged to an old Irish family, his younger brother being 
Col. Sir Warren Crooke—Lawless, C.B., C.B.E., R.A.M.C., of the Coldstream Guards, and 
Surgeon to Lord Minto, while Viceroy of India, and: House-Governor of the Convalescent 
Home for Officers at Osborne, Isle of Wight. William Crooke was educated at Tipperary 
Grammar School and Trinity College, Dublin, of which last he was a scholar. He entered 
the Indian Civil Service in 1871, and became Collector and Magistrate at various times of the 

‘districts of Saharanpur, Gorakhpur and Mirzapur in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
He retired after an uneventful though strenuous official life in 1895. He was, however, not 
altogether a literary man, for he was a good sportsman and had shot many nes during bis. 
career. 

During his service in India and after it, Crooke was a valuable and prolifie writer on orien- 
tal matters and took a great interest in all subjects connected with the people of India, their _ 
habits and customs, their religion and ethics and their.ways, and was indeed a master-teacher 
in such things. He was always willing to help research in these directions in any way 
open to him and he loved it for its own sake. But he was in no way pushing and reaped but 
little renown or recognition—and what of them came his way came late in life. He became an 
Hon. D.Sc. of Oxford (1919) and an Hon. Litt. D. of Dublin (1920). In 1919 also he was 
awarded the C.I.E. by the Indian Government, and in 1923 he became a Fellow of the 
British Academy. In 1910 he. was President of the Anthropological Section (H) of the British 
Association and in 1911-12 of the Folklore Society, and for years Was an active _ valued 
member of the Anthropological Institute. 

The earliest publications of his that I can trace are two notes in this J ournal i in Vol. X Vil | 
(1882) which show the trend of his mind, for they were about the exorcism of village ghosts 
and the Brahmani duck, and thereafter he constantly helped me up to Vol. XLI (1912), 
Indeed at one time it was proposed that he should bea Joint Editor withme. He wasalsoa 
valued contributor from 1883 to the Journal I started, in the Punjab Notes and 
Queries, and succeeded me as Editor for.afew years, when it was converted into North Indian 
Notes and Queries. Crooke was always ready to help periodical and similar publications from. 
"hig almost unrivalled knowledge of Indian Ethnology, Anthropology and Folklore, and was . 

a constant: contributor for many years to the publications of the Anthropological Institute and _ 


of the Folklore Society. He had in fact for some years been Editor of Folklore at the time of . = 


his death. “He wrote in addition many articles in N ature and i in the ‘Bneyclopeedia of ee: | 
and Ethics for. Dr. Hastings. a 
Crooke was algo an indefatigable editor of books, producing with groat: learning é and wide 
reading valuable editions. of Yule’s Anglo-Indian Glossary, usually known as’ Hobson-Jobson 
(1903), Fryer’s New Aceouint of Hast India and Persia in three volumes for the Haklayt Society 
~ (1909 and onwards), Mrs.: ‘Meer Hassan Ali’s Observations on the Mussulmiane of India age a | 
Tod’s anes of ie ag (1920), “Herklot’ s Quanin-i-Islam (stars in anes, 1922). 
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sag srs pnaen aa ae aa himself to editing, but produced his invaluable 
Rural and Agricultural Glossary, North-West Provinces and Oudh, and a wh ole series of ee 
since his retirement from Government service, In 1896 he published his well — ribes 
and Castes of the North-West Provinces, and his Popular Religion and shape of N orters 
India, following these up with a very well-known book, Things Indian, in 1906 and Natives 
of Northern India, He also wrote with Mr. H. D. Rouse The Talking Thrush, 4 collection 
of Folktales for the Folklore Society. It will be seen that though he was nover in the public 
eye he lived a very busy life all his days, bent on forwarding a real Imowledge of the people 
among whom he worked as an official to their benofit and to that of the Government which 
he had served. He was sound scholar and in every way a leamed man, and on many an 
occasion I have found him willing to let others share the knowledge he had laboriously acquired 
and ever ready to cooperate in the solution of the conundrums constantly arising about tho 
people cf India and their ideas: a very useful life that was a credit to himself and of great 
advantage to the nation, And it may be added that his work cannot but bee solace to his 
widow and the sons he has left behind him. 

Crooke married in 1884 Alice younger daughter of Lieut.-Col. George Carr of tho 2nd 
Madras Native Infantry and had five sons. The eldest died as a child, The third son, Capt. 
BE. H. Crooke, a scholar of Brasenose, Oxford, was killed in France in 1916 and his fourth son, 
- Lt. W. H. Crooke, R.E., was also killed in France in the same year. His second and fifth 
sons survive him. The former, Mr. R, H. Crooke, a scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
has been in the Home Civil Service since 1912 (Ministry of Health) and his fifth 
Mr. R. L. Crooke, is still at Cheltenham College where his three othor brothers were brought 
up, Dr. Crooke having spent all his retirement at Charlton Kings near Cheltenham. 
| Crooke’s articles for this Journal were Notes onthe Gipsy Tribes of the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh in Vol. XVII: (2) A Version of the Guga Legend in Vol. XXIV; (3) Folk-Talog 

from the Indus Valley in Vol. XXIX: (4) Folk-Tales from Northern India in Vol. 
XXYV: (5) Religious Songs from Northern India in Vol, XXXIX : (6) Mendieants’ cries trom 
Northern India in Vol. XXIX : (7, 8, & 9) Songs about the King of Oudh, from Northern 
India, and of the Mutiny in Vol, XL: and (10) a long series of Folk Tales of Hindustan in 
Vols. XXI, ‘XMXU, XX, & XXIV, He also wrote interesting miscellanca in. othor 
Volumes anda valuable review of Campbell’s Santal Folk Tales in Vol. XXI, 
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A SKETCH OF SOUTH INDIAN CULTURE. 
(From the Lectures of Prof. Rao Sahib Krishnaswamt Ary ial ) 


By Siz RICHARD C,. TEMPLE, Br. . 
(Continued from p. 16.) 


There is an inference here that by the Sangam period South Indian Brahmanism had 
become anti-Buddhistic. Indeed, that the Tamil-land in the early days was pro-Brahmanist 
and anti-Buddhist is shown throughout the literature. Aséka’s propaganda did not reach 
it and was kept out by force: ‘witness the numerous statements as to the credit taken by all 
the rulers,—Pfniya, Chola or Chéra—for achievements against the Aryas. The opposition 
was ‘“‘set up” not in mere hostility to the peaceful pursuit of Buddhism or Jainism, but 
seemed to be essentially intended for securing freedom for the unfettered pursuit of 
Brahmanism inthe Tamil country. ‘‘The result was that the continuity of Hindu Culture 
has been a special feature in the History of Southern India.” ‘‘ Brahmanism, having 
found a welcome home in this region, when Buddhism was in the ascendancy in 
North India, pursued its path unmolested . . . . This freedom made the Tamil 
country at this period, as it proved to be in other later periods, a special refuge to Aryan 
culture, whenever it was hard pressed in the North,” 

The literature of the early times exhibits “a certain amount of development in the 
dgamic worship. of the Vaishnava Pancharétrins, though this does not exclude the advent 
of the Saiva dgamas (doctrines) at the same period ;” while the rise of the School of Bhakti 
in the North, as a development of the Upanishadic culture, “ received welcome support from 
the position of this particular school of Brahmanism in the South.” 

“This special development could not have been on this side of the Christian era,’’ and 
there was obviously an intimate connection then between the North and the South. Thus, 
in the days of the Suigas of the North, Pushyamitra organised ‘‘a revivification of Brah- 
manism in face of a foreton enemy, like the Greeks of Bactria . . ... who were 
in the. nolitival senso ‘ a foreign enemy ’ and in the sacerdotal conception heretics in religion,” 
The Tamil literature, as confirmed by the H&thigumpha Insoription of Khéaravéla of 
Kaliiga, shows that this created a religious ferment “‘ referable to the period of revival under 
the Suigas and the Kanvas.”” : 

The Professor here turns aside for a while to consider the connection of South India with 
Ceylon in the ancient days, which, as he says, was generally one of hostility. Here it is in- 
' teresting to note that Tamil literature has several references earlier than the Buddhist 
tradition to the story of the Rémdyana, so far as it relates to Ceylon. These references are 
of such 4 nae as to show that it was familiar i in South India at tliat very early time “in 
minute detail. 

Turning to the Mahdvainéa, the Professor discusses the story of the occupation of the 
Island by the Vahga (Bengal) Buddhist prince Vijaya and his followers vid Lata, landing 
én route at Supp&raka, and he sets to work to show that Lata is not Gujarat, ‘and that Sup- 
pirakeis not “Sopara on the West Coast of Indian . . . . In the course of this. 
narrative Ceylon receives both the names of Lanka and Tambapanni,” and it may be added, 
also that of Sthals. 


| Despite its coating of wyth, the story contains the germs of the history of the establish- 
ment of civilisation in Ceylon from Bengal, or “to be more precise, from Gangetic Kaliiga.” 
It is with this in view that the Professor argues that Lata is not Gujarat, but’ Radha (Ladha, 
Lala), i.e., Bardwan and Kaliiga, being confirmed in this opinion by ancient Tamil literary 
accounts of the Jegend. Assuming then the journey to have been vid the Bay of Bongsl, 
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to stand between God and individual man came into relief.” This feature of devotion is 
characteristic both of Hindu Bhakti (devotional faith) and philosophic Mahéyana Buddhism. 
“1 would seem, therefore, as though the School of Bhakti and tho Vétulya Heresy of 
‘Buddhism alike were the developments of Brahmanism and Buddhism respectively as a 
result of the same or similar influence.” | 

This brings the Professor to a survey of the Brahman’s position before the rise of the 
Pallavas. Going back to Vedic times, the Brahman achieved his two first duties: “the 
’ performance of sacrifices and getting others to perform them.” Learning was associated. 
with him from the beginning, and he became its custodian and dispenser. He was thus 
the teacher giving education as a free gift, but accepting rewards therefor, not as a right but 
as @ recompense,—an obligation towards him gradually extended to the whole of society. 
It had to maintain the Brahman. The obligation became a sacred one, and a Tamil poet 
praises a royal family “* as the one which had never been known to do anything that would 
cause pain to a Brahman.” It was while such a Brahmanism was evolving itself that the 
notions were infused into it of “a personal God who intervenes in the affairs of man for the 
benefit of humanity,” and of personal devotion to Him. Thus did Bhakti arise as the answer 
to the agnostic cults of Buddhism and Jainism. 

The “theistic syatem of Bhakti consists in the worship of a personal God, who is tho 
Creator and Lord-of the Universe. Devotion to him by utremitting service is the best way 
to the attainment of salvation, or release from the ever recurring cycle of births and deaths.” 
This system the Professor would trace “back to the Vedic beginnings, reaching to the 
Upanishads certainly.”” Bhakti, as the Professor says, is love of God and complete devotion 
to Him, and as asystem it “regards Vasudéva as the Supreme Soul, the internal soul of all souls.” 
His worship goes as far back as the Upanishadic times and clearly to the 4th century B.C. 

The special home of Bhakti, though not its place of origin, was South India, and the 
idea of devotion to a personal God is traceable in the earliest extant portions of Tamil litera. 
ture. ‘The worship of Krishna and Baladéva seems to have been quite an ordinary feature 
' of Tamil civilisation in the earliest period of which we have knowledge.” Taken as a whole, 
_ the literature of the civilisation was essentially Aryan in character, with ‘‘indubitable traces 
of the Aryan features in it, which are very primitive in consequence.” ss Pa 

These discussions lead the Professor to his sixth lecture, which is on the Kural of 
Tiruvalluvar, “‘a characteristically Tamil classic.” The term ural means ‘short,’ and the . 
work is so called because it consists of aphoristic couplets of four and three feet each. As an 
ethico-religious work the Kural is intended as & guide for conduct in life. It deals with three 
only of the “ four objects of life ” for a curious reason. The ‘four objects’ are righteousness, 
wealth, love and salvation : in Tamil aram, porul, inbam and vidu, and in Sanskrit, dharma, — 
artha, kdma and méksha, “‘ If the first three objects of life are attained by adopting a moral 
life, the other follows inevitably in consequence. Hence the omission of the fourth in this 
“work.” eS _ a - _ 7 

The author was clearly acquainted with Chinakya’s Arthaddstra, and is in fact deoply 
indebted to it. It was also known clearly to the writers of ‘the Sangam literature. The 
Professor here does good service in showing how much this very important Tamil work is 
- gtvongly infused with Sanskrit culture, ethical and political, and winds up his remarks by a 
statement that “on a dispassionate examination of the work there seems justification for 
the assumption that the author of the Kural, though undoubtedly belonging to another caste, 
was Brahmanical in religion.” 2 =. a, aa . 

After this Professor KrishyaswAmi Aiyangar attacks the difficult historical problem of the 
Pallavas, warily remarking that ‘it can hardly be described as being out of the stage of discus: 
sion yet.” Nearly every one who has considered the subject has come to the conclusion 
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6 Hig Dallavad wens: Parthian “Pallavs 8, who entered India from Persia by Way 
gl Pefireny (or i. ( by the time they reached the Tamil country they had become 
Hinduised. This view, of course, always had difficulties, and we may uow safely say that 
iven up. But who were they ? . 
. gona us that the Tamils always looked on Pulicat, sai their Northern 
boundary beyond which dwelt the Vadukars, meaning thereby the Telug us ancl tho 
Kannadas. It isin “the region on the Eastern side of this portion of tho Peningula occupied 
by this people ” that “‘ we find the earliost memorials of Pallava rule. When the Pallavas 
appear in general history they ave in possession of Kéichi (Con jooveram), and “ whothor 
they ware Tamils or Telugus, they are the poople wo find along the region, betwoon the lower 
courses of the Krishna and the Palar,”’ t.e., Tondamandalam (Tondanadu), including both 
Kajsichi and Tirupati, inhabited by the ‘ Tondaiyars’, which name was considered synonymous 
with that of the ° Pallavas.’ Ka&fichi” figures in the body of early li berature a8 & viceroyalty 
of the Cholas, and the only Tondaman that figures in the whole body of this literature as the 
ruler of this part of the country is the Tondaman Llam-Tirayan of Kifichi, who ruled not 
s0 much in his own right, as by the right of his Chola ancestry.” 

As regards equating the Pallavas with the Tondaiyars, the Professor vous into the 
question at some length. They first appear as tribal rulers along the course of the Krishna, 
“almost to the Palar, along the old Vaduka frontier of tho Tamils’, and his conclusion is 
that “they wero natives of South India and were not a dynasty of foreigners.” By origin 
they “were in all probability a family of Naga feudatorics of tho Sataviabanas of the 
Dakhan.”’ 

Though their long rule greatly affected South Indian culture, tho Pallavas wore patrons 
of Northern ideas and votaries of Vishnu and Siva. They carried their cult into tho Tamil 
country, and for neatly 700 years there was hostility between them and the Tamils, so that 
they were never “in any special sense patrons of Tamil literature, ay their predecessors had 
been.” | 

T may say here that in a paper recently published in Vol. LII of this J ournal (pp. 77-80), 
Mudaliyar CO, Rasanayagam would give @ Sifihalese-Tamil origin for the nano Pallava, a 
Sprout, and a Sifthalese-N. dga origin for the Dynasty. The general facts appear to be that 
there were Nagas in influential positions throughout the territory oxtending from Mathuri 
in the North, through the whole length of the middle of the Poningular region, to the distant 
_ South: One of the centres was in Mathur&, itself, and anothor was Padmavatt not far from 
_ Jhansi ; a third is traceable in Bastar, and a fourth in tho Southern Mariith’ country. ‘Tho 
question, in this view therefore, to setile is: which is the likeliest locality for the kind of 
marriage alliance stated to be the immediate cause of the Pallava rise to great power in thoir 
Yecords? Consequently if the Professor’s conclusions are to be accepted, Mr. Rasanayagam’s 
argument is ruled out. However, in ite favour it may be said that the acceptance of purely . | 
Indian goil as the original home of the Pallavas does not account for their name, the Sprout, — 
which is what Mr. Rasanayagam aims at explaining, The quostion then is not oven yet. 
finally settled, though the foreign Pahlava origin of the Pallavas May now be dofinitely 
regarded as inadmissible, | | | | | 

Ay already noted there were many powerful Naga families in tho Dakhan from coast 
to coast, some of which Made themselves independent, and by the time the Fallaves came 
inta power at Kéfichi, the Satavahanas had already ousted the Chélas from that region. 

6 early Pallavas were “ divided into four separate families or dynasties.” So far epi- 
graphy ‘teaches .us, and the Professor goes cleverly into the inscriptions to show that the 
| Promulgators of the Prakrit charters, beginning with Bappa-déva, wero the historical founders 
Of the Pallava dominion in South India, setting up a rule of a “ distinot Aséken oharacter,”’ 
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introducing a Northern organisation of government distinct from that of the Tamils, and 
clearing the great forest of the Dandakairanya (Dandaranyam). Their early inscriptions 
are in a Prakrit, followed by a Sanskrit, series, which the Professor carefully considers. 

This makes him go into two statements of the historians ; (1) that Vishnugopa Pallava 
of Kaficht was a contemporary of the Gupta Emperor Samudragupta, and (2) that there 
was @ Pallava interregnum in Kafichi, and that this can be referred ‘‘to the time of the 
ancient Cholas, Karikaéla and others.” As to the former statement the. Professor is 
sceptical and as to the latter he regards it as an idea without foundation and 
altogether baseless. He here comes into conflict with the late Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya 
in some very valuable pages of controversy, in the course of which he adheres to his 
already expressed opinion that “the terms Pallava and Tondaiyar were synonymous, in the 
estimation of the early Tamils. If, therefore, we have to look for the origin of the Pallavas 
here are the people from among whom they must have sprung.” 

Going into the history of the inscriptions and other searchable sources, the Professor 
points out that Virakarcha Pallava is the first historical character of the race. He “ married 
a Naga princess and thereby acquired his title to sovereignty of the region over which he 
ruled,” which is to say, the territory that came to be associated with the Pallavas about 
Kafichi. This is the marriage above referred to. 'The secret, of the rise of the Pallavas 
to royal position is thus solved by a marriage at atime when the Satavahanas were passing 
_awayas arualing dynasty, pnd the Nagas, and with them the Pallavas, were ready to throw off 
Satavahana yoke. Having become thus free, Virakircha’s son, Skandasishya, seems to have 
co-oparated with that Dynasty in a war in the Dakhan with the Kshatrapas of MAlv& at the 
end of the fourth century 4.D. 

At this time, the Andhras, as the great rulers of the Dakhan, were declining, and their 
power had passed largely into the hands of the feudatory family of the Situs of BanavAse 
(Vaijayanti), known also as.Satakarnis and Nagas. The Professor suggests that it was 
this Naga family that contracted a family alliance with Virakarcha Pallava, who was thus 
‘able to make good his position as ruler of the South-Eastern Viceroyalty of the Andhras.”” 
. Some light on the extension of Pallava power comes from the. Kadamba, inscriptions. 

When Mayura-Sarman, the redoubtable Brahman founder of the Kadambas,: made himself — 


a considerable obstacle to the Pallava pretensions, the latter monarch recognised him “as __ 


a, military officer of his own, with the government of a considerable province extending from 
the sea in the West to the Eastern limit of Preh&ra (? Perfir).” The capital of this province 


was Banavase. The Pallavas then must have got possession of it, and the marriage of the 


- Sata princess to the Pallava King must have been nothing more than an alliance between . 
the two families, the Kadambas eventually obtaining power in the Satu part of the whole | 
tertitory. The Professor then throws out an important hint: “it was perhaps a subsidiary 


_ branch of the family of the Satus that ultimately overthrew the Kadambas in ae region | 


and founded the Dynasty of the Chalukyas. i 


Just as the Pallavas succeeded to the whole Southern aula of the Andhra Territory : | 


by. marriage with a. Naga (Satakarni) princess, 80 aS they gain an aiid over. » the 
territory of the Gangas of Kolar about 475 a.p. 

After an examination of a Digambara Jains. work, the Lokawabhaga, the ‘Broféasor 
winds up his general survey of the early’ Pallava history by an enquiry into its: chronology, 
and finds that Simhavarman: II. must have begun to rule in 4.b, 436, and that the date of — 


: - Mahéndravarman,. when the story is more firmly historical, id somewhere near A.D. 600. 


_ During the whole history of-the Pallavas from about 4.p., 200 to nearly A.D. 900, their. 


7 power. contred round K&ficht (Conj eéverati).. The culture they introduced, as already. ‘said, . ; 
was N orthern, and Sanskrit literature was encouraged. ‘They were eine great patrons of 
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ir poriod “ been one of great religious activity ” 
religion and art, and their _ = oe ae ata cite elt se Ea 
ee a sails ta ssible to make a complete study of Pallava art and 
ee pi shiny e : hat Saivism and Vaishnavism, “ tho 

1 without going out of it.’’ It was then t 
ager f the School of Bhakti,” took form and shape. The Alwars of the Vaishna vag 
a ae of the Ssivas flourished in their time. The Schools of Bhakti “ began 
their great development under the Pallavas and took the form that thev have at present in 
4 sot a time of the first importance in the development of Hinduism, and its organisa. 
tion as a “theistic religion,—a religion whose centre and heart-core is . & personal God 
watchfully beneficént for the salvation of devotees.” But the recognition of & personal 
God and of popular religion necessitates the form of worship associated with temples. Lhe 
Pallava period was accordingly the age when the great majority of temples in tho South 
came into existence, and there is clear evidence that it was also the age of the expansion of 

induism i 6 Hast, to Borneo and Sumatra. 

ee erage ke Sap illuminating manner dwelt on Pallava, history, Professor Krishna. 
swimi Aiyangar goes back to religion,—to Saivism, Vire -Saivism (Litgayats), and Vaish. 
navism in the South, 

He now gives a clear description of Saivism as one of the two principal Schools of Bhakti. | 
Tt is “the recognition of Siva as the supreme beneficent Deity. Siva is believod to Cxorcise 
the functions of creation, protection, prevention of lapses in the enjoyment of the results 
of one’s own action, and beneficence. These functions He is said to discharge with a viow 
to the release of struggling souls from the bondage resulting from their previous action, and to 
present to them the knowledge of the nature of Siva, so that they may ultimatoly attain 
the much desired release. In order to discharge these self-imposed functions, Siva assumes 
the position of Lord, with the following six attributes :-—Omniscience, limitless contentment, 
knowledge that does spring. out of experience, self-possession, undiminished power, and 
limitless power. It is the possession of these qualitios, exhibiting themselves in cxtremoe 
purity, in the capacity to destroy the bondage of action and to improve the power for good, 
that gives appropriateness to the name of Siva.” 

It is under the command of this Supreme Deity that souls assime forms, struggle in 
the world, and gradually work through the outer forms of religion, do veloping in their next 
' 8bage tho inner religion, as a result of their good action in their pursuit of life in the outer 
--‘Teligion. Hero they follow the path of the Péda, * those among them who wean thomsclyes ; 
_ Of the notion of enjoyment cease to be born on earth, and gut rid of the oycle of existence 

as the result of the grace of Siva. It will thus be cloar that -. . | |. the only Way 
fo attain salvation is by knowlodge of the natura of Siva.” “Tho porformance of rites and: 
| ceremonies produce good fruit and enjoyment of good, but. they bring on rebirth inovitably, 

“1a the ultimate analysis Saivism comos to: this, It recognises the supremacy of Siva 
as the beneficent Deity, that makes it His function to gave fouls (pad) from their bondage 
in the fetters of. action (pdéam), the. result of karmam ov action. He doos this as the ronult 
Of His own grace,” - The.rudimengs' of this faith: are Present in tho oarliest period of Tamil 











. 


literature with a subsequent vast development, . . 
The Siva-bhakta is one Who carries out the doctrine with unswerving duty. Among 
the pre-eminent devotees are the 63 Ni aéyanmfrs that pertain to tho aye of the Pallavas, to 
Waom are to be added nine more, forming the 72 Seive Adiyérs. These holy personages 
produced between them & literature of great worth and. enormous power over the people, 
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To illustrate what is meant by ‘ unswerving duty, ’ she Professor relates the universal 
story in South India of an ignorant hunter known as Kannappa Nayanar, who plucked out 
his eye-to replace an eye of an image of Siva, which he thought was ailing. ‘‘In the cult 
of Bhakti the first feature to be taken notice of is unalloyed affection for God, and this 
affection springs from the notion that God looks after a man with an affectionate interest 
superior even to that of himself, and therefore deserves the return of unqualified devotion.” 
It is devotion and not works that is efficacious to evoke God’s grace, and “this extraordi- 
nary affection for God springs in a human being as a result of deeds in ® previous 
existence without regard to the fruit thereof and as the result of Siva’s grace and that grace 
alone.” Wherever such affection exists there Siva is bound down to the offer of this 
devotion. It matters nothing how it is shown, or whether by the ignorant or the learned. 
Singleness of purpose makes even an objectionable form of worship acceptable. 

An addition to this early form of faith was developed gradually. It became necessary 
for a teacher “to make Bhakti exclusively the method of the attainment of God’s favour.” 
To secure the required ebullition of emotion visits to places of holy reputation, acts of menial 
service in temples, pouring out the heart.in verse, and dancing were introduced and fostered. 
And later on there appeared the saving priest or preceptor as an essential factor in the 
_ attainment of salvation, till without his aid the proper kind of Siva’s grace became impossible 
of reception. 

All this was taught i in a great body of religious verse and -in fourteen philosophic 
treatises, the Saiva-sdsiras. The former founded tho systems of the religion and the latter 
provided the philosophy “to maintain it against controversialists of other creeds.” * 

Unorthodox Saivism has always prevailed in Southern India, differing from the orthodox 
“mainly in the vigour with which it carries out single-minded devotion to the form or aspect 
_of Siva, to which their sectarians devote themselves. Some of the Northern sects have 
flourished since the days of the Pallavas, and they are grouped together generally as Virasaivas, 
but those who are now specifically termed Vira Saivas (Liigayats) rose in the 12th century 
AWD. in the KAkatiya country of Teliigana. It was a reform movement for the abolition 
of caste and the removal of certain social restrictions. The more orthodox Vira-Saivism. 
was a Brahman movement which subordinated Vedic rites to personal devotion (bhakiz). 
This sect was the Aradhya of the Telugu country. The better known and commoner sect 
was the Liigayat, who followed Basava, the Brahman Minister of the K&lachirya usurper _ 
Bijjala, who stole the throne in 1156 4.p. Basava came from the Bijapur District in the 
Southern Maratha country, and was followed in the leadership of his sect by his nephew 
Channa Basava. Such is the accepted tradition, but the Professor draws attention to early 
epigraphic records, which go to show that a Brahman named Ek&ntada (Single-minded) — 
_ Ramayya of the Dharw4r District and of about Basava’s time, was the. real founder of the _ 
Liigayats. He concludes the discussion by remarking that “it is likely that Ramayya 
was: responsible for. really originating this sect,” taken up by the Minister Basava, prencd | 
by him and carried into actual practice. 
| The Lingayats have their own canon, and flourished greatly during the Vijayanagar 

Empire, and the Professor winds up his disquisition on the Vira Saivas with a rioteworthy 
suggestion : “ Saivian, like Vaishnavism, began in the South during the historical poriod, 
not as @ systematised religion or creed, but merely as fhe convictions. of individual men, 
who could give expression to their own convictions in felicitous language, full of overflowing 
. emotion.” .This was the condition of both’ saad permeen A.D. 200 to 1000. The Pallava : 
times sale ti most of this or. 7 
3 
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; Fundamentally Vaishnavism, a3 & form of Bhakti, developed on the same nee QS 
Saivism, substituting Vishnu, whose general name in the South is Tirumal, for Siva. Up 
to the Christian era the features of his cult were Northern, but subsequently it had 2 
characteristic development. Like the Saivas, the Vaishnavas . had their saintly singors, 
the Alvars, and their teachers, the Acharyas. Also, like the Saiva A‘liyars, the Vaishnava 


Alvars flourished in the Pallava period. | 

The great feature of tho Alvars’ teaching was that “the way of salvation Was attain- 
able to tho uninitiated according to tho orthodox standards. It is this clement and its 
teaching by these saints, that gave them their ultimate ascondancy among the people.” 
Among the Alvirs were mon and women of all castes. The groatost of thom, Nam-Alvar, 
was a Sidra, and another, Yégivahe, was a Pariah (Paraiyan). These facts inclicate “ the 
liberalising part of the movemoft, which consisted in an effort, and an organised effort, too, 
at uplifting people who must necessarily have been outside tho circle of those admissible 
to divine grace, so long as that grace was attainable by the oxact performance of an oxceed- 
ingly difficult and elaborate series of ceremonial rites. This simplification of the process 
for the attainment of the divine grace was in response to the views of the timc.” 


It was in Nam-Alvar’s day that the emergence of the preceptor took place “* as cssential 
to the attainmont of salvation by tho individual.” Later on by the time of Réiminuja, it 
had greatly developed, and it was believed that a man’s “salvation was tho responsibility 
of his preceptor, so long as he took the pains to discover a suitable ono. . . . . The 
importance of this development consists in this: Bhakti, or devotion, as the means to. 
attain salvation, developed certain prescribed methods for prosecuting the work of 
devotion to God, which became essential.” From this idea a mothodised and formal system 
of worship emerged, and then it became “necessary that a class of people should take up 
the actual and unerring performance of the acts of worship, and loavo tho bulk of the people 
to proceed in the simple style.of the earlier and tho moro primitive form of personal devotion.” 
So each man and woman had to find ‘the suitable proceptor,’ the Guru, and henco thero 
develped ultimately the doctrine of Self-surrendor by which a man “ puts his faith in God, 
and places the burden of his salvation upon Him, through ono of His instruments on earth 
in the character of a worthy and accredited preceptor.” This doctrine bocame an ossential 
portion of the creed by the time that the Vaishnava Acharyas had followed the Alvars, and 
Bhakti, or devotion and faith, became unlimited. 

| The teaching of the Vaishnava Alvars accorded -with that of the Saiva Adiyirs, and 
- govered the Pallava period a.p, 200-800. The Ach&ryas of the Vaishnavas commonce with 

xin tHe dv sano A an pve 
| ! | | unners of the modern Araiyars of Sriraigam, 
who set the tunes and’ prescribed the forms for reciting the works of Nam-Alvir, Women 
also took up the profession of temple music and dancing. Nambi-Andir Nambi did tho 
same for the works of the Saiva Adiyars. All this does not mean ¢ 
originated the temple music «nd: dancing—which are very old, 
| for the of devotional recital. Nathamuni passed his mantle to the controversialist 
-Yamundcharya, or Alavandar, who was his grandson, and from him it came to the latter’s 
great-grandson, the famous Raménujacharya, or. shortly Ramanuja. 


Raminuja commenced as a successful controversialist, and placed Vaishnavism on o 


permanent footing. . Among his achievements was the establishment i 
! ng. , . : of the hitherto regarded 
_ ag the ‘un-Vedic’ and unorthodox creed of the Paficharftra, It wae, however, popular, and 
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he met thus a popular need. Then he laid emphasis on the old teaching of the Alvars that 
“salvation was attainable by all, whatever their earthly position.”” He taught that “‘ what- 
ever be the position of a man or woman in society, every one stood as near to God as any 
one else, provided he or she kept to their high requirements of godly life.”’ This position 
has led to great controversy in India, especially as the Saivas were forming their religious 
houses (matha) in the same area. Here the Professor makes a remarkable statement: “ the 
stories of persecution occur time and again in the accounts of the hagiologists (Saiva, 
Vaishnava, Jaina, Bauddha), and these stories have a family likeness in the details regarding 
the incidents, thereby stamping them as pious fabrications of the latter day hagiologists.” 
Although the Professor is thus sceptical of the stories of persecution, he does not assume that 
religious excesses by parties of the people did not take place. Controversy always went 
on for generations at Sriraigam and KA&fich?, and “ gave a turn to literature till the Muham- 
madans broke into South India.” 


The Muhammadan raids commenced under *Aléu’ddin Khiljf in the early 14th century 
A.D., for the purposes of plunder to supply him with money to keep the Mughals out of the 
North-Western frontiers of India. His generals could do as they liked, provided they secured 
the “royal wealth” of the countries raided, j.e., materials for war. The raids were very 
cruel, and led to a Hindu organisation in self-defence undor the Hoysala ruler of Mysore, Vira 
Ballala ITI, with the help of the Kakatiyas of Warangal, as the Tamil powers had become 
helpless. On the death of Muhammad Tughlak, the Hindus ousted the Muhammadan 
garrisons about 1350 a.p., and a war waged by the Hindus for mere existence and the pre- 
servation of their religion ended in the rise out of the general trouble of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, as “‘ the visible embodiment of the national resistance to save Southern India for 
the Hindus and to keep from being over-run by the Muhammadans”’. 


The Vijayanegar Empire thus “stood for a _ was worth preserving in Hindu religion 
and culture.” It was a national movement,—‘‘a nationalism which was infused through 
and through with the sontiment of religion.”’ Anything like.a particular form of religion 
was impossible to it. The one object was to preserve Hindu independence in South India. 
‘The whole organisation of the forces of Vijayanagar had this object in view.” 

The Empire of Vijayanagar was organised by Viceroyalties or Mahér&jyas. The ‘civil 
administration was left where it had always been, 4.e., the people carried on the administra- 
tion for themselves under a small hierarchy of great officials touring the country. The 
business of the Imperial authority was to raise the revenues required for protecting the 
Northern frontier,—keeping ready for war but avoiding it. The consequent military ex- 
penditure was exhausting. The result on the social organisation was ‘‘a hardening and 
a more Clear demarcation of the rights and duties of the various castes of which Hindu society 
was then composed . . . . Some of the worst features of which remain even yet, 
while some of the best have gona out of it by desuetude.” Tho advantage at the time was 


that Society looked after itself’ and the central government could devote itself entirely to 
defence. Ze 


“ 


Pa 


The conditions undér which Vijayanagar lived and worked are well shown by the work 
of its great rulers’ Dévaraya IL remedied a vital defect in, his army—inferiority in 
-eavalry and archers—by introducing Muhammadan soldiers. He gave them mosque and 
slaughter-houses, and used the Brahman Viceroy of Madura to organise them. The main 
point was defence of the realm, and there was no hatred of. Muhammadans as such, only 
a@ great dread of the recurrence of Muhammadan raids, Afterwards Krishnad éva. Raya 


* 
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nance rhs Pe oer “re Selaaeie i were a source of vital weakness 
" graph the period shows that the Hindu war on the Muhammadan garrisons was 
conducted in a crusading spirit, and the immediate result of success was tho Her aabaasae 
of the gods and the restoration of temples. The very titles mainte by tho first ar oF 
indicate the ideas underlying the movement of the people : — “ the establisher o = four 
castes and orders ; the publisher of the commentaries on the Védas; the master esta shing 
ordinances prescribed by the Védas ; the provider of employment to the Adhvaryu (priests) 
_ ee . jaan cis aaa part in the Hindu rehabilitation are two Brahman 
brothers caked with the foundation of the Vijayanagar State, Madhava Vidyiranya and 
Sayana, who were not only statesmen, but Véadic scholars of high ranik, that time, too, 
there flourished the great Vaishnava scholar Védanta | Désika, who “gave in many 
respects the final shape to the Vaishnavism of South India, following Closely the teaching 
of Ramanuja.” Saivism, Viradaivism and Jainism also flourished greatly. The Professor 
sums up the work of these men thus :—“it may be safely said that for good or evil the 
present day Hinduism of South India retains the forn it received under Vijayanagar, Which 
ought to be given credit for having preserved Hinduism such as it ig Se Cata- 
clysmal irruptions of foreigners causing revolutionary changes in doctrino and practice there 
were none . . . . Tho spirit of compromise and insistence upon peaceful living 
by the various sects was adopted as the religious policy of tho civil authoritios by the sove- 
reigns of Vijayanagar, each of whom had his own particular persuasion,” 

The importance of all this to India, becomes cloar when one considers that itis the Southern 
Bhakti school of thought that one can trace in Vaishnavism—tho prevailing belief—as it is 
now in Northen India. “The contribution of South India in this particular sphero is a 
genuine School of Bhakti; and it is small wonder that the later Purdnas accord to the South 
the monopoly of it.” Modern Hinduism owes its existonce and its form, first] y to the 
influence of the long rule of the Pallavas, and secondly to the Vij ayanagar Empire, 

The Professor winds up his discourse witha great tribute to the South Indian Brdhmans: 
“the Brahman has been able, thanks to the goodwill of the communities amidst Which he 
cast his own lot; to carry on his Brahmanical life unimpaired, and even encouraged by the 
 eommunities on whom he exercised his influence in the direction of elevating them tu a higher 

Plane of life. So much so was this the case that an European writer, making a study of 
Indian women, gives it as the characteristic of Southern Indian womenfolk as a Whole, that 
_, their ideals in this life are other-worldly. The Brahman has on tho whole discharged his 

- Seaponsibility, as the teacher of the community, hy preserving the anciont learning of the - 
Hindus, He has made an honest ‘effort, according to his lights, at proparing tho people 
to lead a good life kere, and to go to a better life hereafter. Through the ages he has 
maintained the ideal of uplifting, however short he may have fallen in actually achioving this. 
ideal.” | a o 3 | 

’ Professor Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s lectures extend also to the expansion of India beyond 
- , §6a8 and fo an account of the administration in South India, Both portions are replete with 

_ information of great interest and much of it is new. But these subjects are not within the. 
_ Scope of the present paper, and with ve great regret and reluctance I close here this 


r 


., Survey of axomarkable effort of Indien scholarship. 
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THE SIEGE AND CONQUEST OF THE FORT OF ASIRGARH 
BY THE EMPEROR AKBAR. 
(Described by an Hye- Witness.) 
By Rev. H. HERAS, §J., A.M. 
Two of the Muhammadan historians ofthe siege and surrender of the fort of Asirg&rh 
Were eye-witnesses of tho event; but some passages of their narrative seemed to be quite | 
absurd and incredible, until a third eye-witness was brought on to the stage by Dr. Vincent 
Smith, in his work on Akbar the Great Mogul. This new historian of the conquest of Asir- 
garh was Fr. Jerome Xavier, a Spanish Jesuit of the Lahore Mission, who accompanied 
Akbar in his campaign through the Decean. His account is quite different from that of the 
Muhammadans, and for the most part quite irreconcilable. Dr. Smith, who was the first to 
examine critically the Jesuit narrative, prefers it to the official account of Abu-l Faz] and 
Faizi Sirhindi. It was to their interest to conceal the perfidy and military failure of Akbar, 
_ while the Jesuit had no reason to be afraid of telling the truth to his Superiors either in Goa 
or Europe. | 
But Smith knew only the narrative of Xavier through the famous work of Fr. Du Jarric, 
Thesaurus Rerum Indicarum, and affirms twice in the same chapter that the letters of Xavier 
are still unpublished.! This statement is somewhat strange, considering that he was ac- 
 quainted with Guerreiro’s Relacién anual de las Cosas que han hecho los Padres de la Com- 
paitia de Jesis en la India Oriental y Jandn, en los aos de 600 y 601, Spanish version from 
the Portuguese, printed at Valladolid in 1604.2 It is certain that Du Jarric had no other 
source, when writing the account of the conquest of Asirg&rh, than either the original Por- 
tuguese work or this Spanish translation. These yearly relations published by the Por- 
tuguese Jesuits were not general accounts based on the letters of the Missionaries, but 
consisted of a collection of those very letters, each of them being published as a different 
chapter of the book, with the address and the signature omitted. One can still recognise 
the different. styles of the writers in the various chapters of the work, even in the Spanish 
translation. Moreover, some. Missionaries speak of themselves in the third person—as Fr. 
Monsérrat does in his well known Mongolicae Legationis Comméntarius®,—while others 
write in the first person. This means that the editor did not trouble to unify his work, 
but (fortunately) inserted the letters just as they stood. a 
The copy of this rare volume seen by Smith is in All Souls Library, Oxford ; there is 
another copy in the British Museum mentioned by Maclagan®, who says that such col- 
lections published by Fr. Guerreiro “‘are first-rate authorities’. Fortunately we have 
worked through a third copy of the same edition in the Goethals Indian Library, at St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta, from which we have translated the following account®. 
“This great King [Akbar] left Lahore? for the kingdoms. of: Deccan followed by 
numerous army for. enlarging his own kingdom. He sent before him one of. his captains 
1 Smith, Akbar The Great Mogul. Chap. X, p. 177, No. 2 (Oxford, 1919). ey? 
2 Of. p. 282, note 6 and p. 189, notel. | | . 
8 Fr. Xavier writes in this way in the narrative translated below. ta, 
4 Such ia the habit of Fr. Pificiro, for instance ; “The time of the supper came, I took two or three 
morsels,” etc. = eet | _ | | 
8 JASB., Vol. LXV, p. 45. - oO | Pose | 
. 6 The original language of the letter of Fr. Xavier must have beon either Spanish or Portuguese ; 
anyhow the letter published in Guerreiro’s work supposes one or two translations. 
7. He left the capital for Agra late iMDONSS, aftor a prolonged residence of thirteen years in the 
Punjab. Chg a f Ae. ee tee , | 
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with fifty thousand men,® being himself at the head of a hundred thousand additional in. 
fantry and cavalry and more than a thousand elephants. Ho took also with him the Padres,3 
The purpose of this journey was to conquer Goa and Malabar and tho wholo kingdom 
of Bisnaga!0, after having taken the Deccan kingdoms. A queen of Deccan, helped by the 
Portuguese, opposed him and slew many of his soldiers! just at the gate of the kingdom 
of Barara!?, which is a pass leading through the mountains towards that kingdom. N ow, 
her death having taken place, the Deccan people were deeply divided among themselves, 
and this was the cause of the total ruin of that kingdom ;!3 for somo of them having 
been suborned or deceived, others acting treacherously, and the grancoas hoping to improve 
their position, as ordinarily happens in divided kingdoms14, the gate of this one was opened 
8 We learn from Muhammadan sources that Akbar was already in Ujjain when ho detached a part 
of his army to serve as a vanguard. His youngest son, Sultan Daniyal, had beon just then appointed 
commander of the Deccan army in the place of his brother Sultan Murad, whose demiso had taken place 
in May 1599. Daniyal reached Barhanpur early in January 1600, and its King, Bahadur Shah, refused 


imprudently to give his service to the Imperial army procecding to the conquest of Ahmalnayar, contrary 
to the policy of his father Raja Alt, and against his own promiso to Abu.-’l Fagsl. Cf. The Farugi Dynasty 








of Khandesh, by Lt.-Col. Sir T. W. Haig, K.O.LE. in The Indian Antiquary, 1918, p. 179. When this nows 
came to Akbar’s knowledge, it seems that the Emperor sent at once a diplomatic envoy, named Miran, Sadr. 
{Jahan by Sirhindt and Khvaja Maudid in the Zafar-al-Walih. to inquire into tho matter. Tho Emperor 
realised that Bahadur was keenly hostile to him, and thoreupon sent orders to Shaikh Farid of Bo khirg 
to march against the audacious king with a considerable army, which was joined a fow days later by Abu. 
‘1 Fasl who came hastening from Berar. 

® The companion of Fr. Xavier was not a priest, but the famous lay brother, Benito do Coos, who 
was sent later by the same Fr. Xavier to look after the kingdom of Cathay and its Christions. This ontor. 
prising brother, whose name is mentioned by Xavier near tho conclusion of this lotter, died in 1607, just 
as he had reached the great wall of the Chinese Empire, 

10 Since the time of Ala-fid-’din Khilji the eyes of tho Muhammadan Tulers of India wero turned towards 
the South. Bisnaga or Bisnager is the name used by the old Portuguese writors for the fumous kingdom 
of Vijayanagar. Of. Sewell, 4 Forgotten Umpire, p. xi (London, 1900). Tho second Hindu Dynasty 
had lost the kingdom in the battle of Talikéta in 1565, against Bijapar, and tho splendour of Vijayanagar 
had already reached its close at this time, Nevertheless, a third dynasty urose, “if dynasty it oun be ap. 
Propriately called,” and the King Venkata I was the rulor Contomporary with tho events narrated by 
Xavier. Cf. Sewell, 4 Forgotten Empire, chaps. XV and XVI, pp. 197-221, 

11 It is not difficult to recognise in the Queen of tho Deccan the valiant Regent of Abmadnagar, 
Chand Bibi, who after the events above narrated received the title of Chand Sultans. Jy, Xavier reeurds 
in this passage a fact long past, because, after having related it, he Says that the uforcsuid Queen Wus al- 


_ which they had mede.. ‘Cf. Firishta-Briggs, Vol, ITI, pp. 289-304, «As to the help given her by the Porty. 
guese, I cannot Bnd any reference to it, either in the new works in Portuguese India, or in the older Ones, 
' for instance, the Asig Portuguese of Manuel de Faria y Sousa (3 Vols., Lisboa, 1674). But I cannot doubt 
that Xavier was aware of this alliance, the headquarters of his mission being in Gon itself. A little fart her 
on, in the same letter, there is & hint of another alliance between the Portuguese and tho Kings of Khundesh, 
This piece of news is important, since no other author.mentions it Was it o real league of all the eriomies 
of the Mughal Empire ? | ; | 
42 The kingdom of Barara, or Berar, waa one of the provinces of the kingdom of Abmadnagar, 
which was ceded to Akbar on the aforesaid occasion in order to purchase peate.. This was the result of 


ee death of Chand Sultia, who was murdered by ber own people in August 1600, a Firishta 

related (H.0., P. 312), must have taken place about the very time when Xavier was wri ting his letter. After 

her demise the internal disturbances of her kingdom grew more intense, and in a fow days the fort of 
was stormed by Sultan ‘Daniyal, of. note 8, 


8s the ewmuch Hamid Khan shouted through the streets of Abmadnagar, aftor hearing of her determination 
to negotiate with Sultan Deniyal for the Cvacuation of the fort, as Firishta relates (f.0.) ? | 
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to him, and thus he took possession of the kingdom of Melique15, which he garrisoned 
by a large detachment from his army under the command of ore of,his sons!6 whom he 
left over there. Then marching forward, he reached the kingdom an®town of Breampur!?, 
whose king, named Miran!8, fled at once!9 and took refuge in the great fortress 
of Syr?2°, which was the chief stronghold of the kingdom and was supposed to be impreg- 
nable by reason of its location on the top of a high mountain, whose base was five leagues 
in circumference ; its mighty walls were constructed in three different lines of great size, 
and so cleverly arranged that from any one of them help could be given to the others.?! 
There were many springs inside,?2 and a great deal of fire-wood and vegetables ; finally 
they had supplies sufficient for many years, and for an army of more than seventy thousand 
men23, which was in occupation there?4, The pieces of ordnance numbered more than 
three thousand, and many of them were so big that they sounded like thunder while 


15 Melique was the Thanadar of Dabhol or Dabhul, a little south of Chaul in the Konkan. He had 
. offered help to the Portuguese in 1576, but afterwards treacherously murdered the captains of their vessels. 
He is called by the Portuguese historians Melique Tocan 

16 'This was Sultan Daniyal who was appointed Viceroy of the Deccan after the fall of Asirgarh, hav- 


ing under him the three newly erected Subhas of Ahmf&dnagar, Berar and Khandesh, along with Malwa 
and Gujarat. 


17 Burbanpur. 

18 The last king of Khandesh, Penadar Shah. His full name was probably Miran Bahadtr Shah, 
as Smith several times calls him ser 

19 Probably the unfortunate King aia not expect the arrival of Akbar when he fled towards Asirgarh. 
My opinion is that he had alroady left his capital, on hoaring of the approach of Shaikh Farid’s army. When 
did Akbar reach Burhanpur? On March 31, according to Smith ; but Lt.-Col. Sir T. W. Haig thinks that it 
was on April 8, which is the date given by another contemporary, the author of the Zafar-al Wakth. Anyhow 
on the following day the Emperor sent Khan-i-A’zam and other officers to commence the siege of Asirgarh. 

20 Asirgarh. The old writers, such as Xavier and Ogilvy, used to drop the end of this word, which 
means ‘fort.’ YFirishta and Sirhindi call it Ashir. 

21 Asirgarh i is mentioned from old times, but the strength of this fort, which had been taken by Ala- 
fid-"din Khilji in 1295, dates from the time of the Farugi Kings of Khandesh, specially Adil Khan I (1457. 
1503), who made it the chief stronghold of his kingdom. ‘‘Thefort . . . is about eleven hundred yards 
long from east to west, and six hundred broad from north to south, and has an area of no more than sixty 
acres. Round the foot of the fort wall is a bluff precipice, from 80 to 120 feet high, scarped so as to leave 
only two pathways, one at the north-west angle near the grand gateway, and the other at the south-enst- 
ern bastion. The defences of the fort are three wall-lines one within the other ; the main defence, e faus- 
sebraye or mound outside the rampart, and outworks. The main defence is a rough irregular masonry 
wall, of an average height of fourteen feet, following closely the edga, of the high scarped rock which crowns 
the hill. At every out-standing corner ise round tower, once armed with large swivel guns. The rocky scarp 
has an average height of from 80 to 120 feet, and except at two points, is unbroken, and may, especially along 
the east and the south, be considered impregnable.”’—Gazeieer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XII, p. 575. 

22 “The water supply of the fort is from six reservoirs, three large and three small. Of the three 
large reservoirs the Mamu lies to the cast and the Sakkar and Sepoy to the west of the fort . . . The 
fort has many other amall ponds .. . At thenorthend of the Sakkar reservoir is a well about thirty 
feet deap, with stone steps circling down its sides and leading to a vaulted chamber.”-——Gazetteer, pp. 576-577, 
“There were no springs of water in the fortress; but there were two or three immense reservoirs in | 
which the (rain) water was collected and stored from year to year, and amply sufficed for the requirements 
of the garrison. In the dwelling of each officer of importance there was a separate reservoir, containing a 
suficient supply of pure water for his household.” Sirhindi, Akbarnéma in Elliot-Dowson, Vol. VII, p. 140. 

28° ‘* Of provisions of all sorts, wines, medicines, aromatic roots and. of everything required for the — 
use of man, there was vast abundance. When after protracted siege of eleven months, the place fel] into. 
the hands of the Imperial army, the quantities of grain, oil, etc., which remained after somo thousands of ' 
men had been fed (during the siege), seemed as if the stores hed never been touched” " .—firhind!, Akbar- 

sah in Elliot-Dowson, Vol. VI, pp. 139-140. 
. “Tho population in the fortress was like that of a city, for it was full of zen ot every kind. After 
the rai sak tho habitants came out and thero was » continuous throng night and dey for a week”. | 
Sirhindi, ic. “To this end he (Bahadur Shah) invited fifteen thousand persons, including Jabowers, 
artisans and shop-keepers, into the place gnd filled it with horses and cattle, in order that thoy might serve 
for work and eventually for food and other purposes ” —Briges, Pema eer: Vol. IV, pp. 825-826, 
“ es 


\ 
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firing.25 Besides the King Miran, who was inside, thero wore in the saine fortress soven Prin- 
cos who enjoyed the title of king, and always lived there without going out of theix dwellings : 
according to the custom of the kingdom**; these Princes succecded one after another 
to the throne of the kingdom, when vacant. There was also the chief commandant of the 
kingdom, one Abexin?’, a very valiant captain, and seven other captains, whito men, who, 
although they belonged to the sect of the Moors?®—were descendants and grandsons of- 
the Portuguese?®, And all these, and principally the Abexin and tho seven white ones,30 
were the commanders in that war, and defended that fortress skilfully and valiantly ; 
so much so that the great Moghul King neither achieved his purposo nor could do so, although 
about twelve thousand men were besieging it ; 81 becauso neither the placo of the fort nor — 
tho large artillery?? nor the courage of the aforcsaid captains, allowed him to gO on: there- 
fore it was impossible to take the fort through tho efforts of the army, and tho only meang 
of so doing was by the use of money, which always furnishes tho strongest bullets by which 
fortresses and kingdoms are conquered. The Sovereign became very furious on account 


25 “ After the capture of the fortress account was taken of the munitions. Of pieces of artillery, 
small and great, there were more than 1300, besides some which wore disused, The balls varied in W sighs 
from nearly two mane down to a sir or a half sir, There were great number of mortars ond also many 
margantke, each of which threw stones of 1000 or 2000 mans. On overy bastion there were large iron cau. 
drons, in each of which twenty or thirty mane of oil could be boiled and pourcd down upon the assailants 
in case of assault. No account was taken of the musquets. The stores of ammunition were such, that 
thousands of mans wero left although the quantity consumed had been onormous, The rulers of the coun. 
try had incessantly cared for the strengthening and provisioning of the fort, muro especially in respeet of 
artillery.”—Sirhind!, Hiot, pp. 139-140, 

26 “It was the established custom among the rulers of Khandosh, that the rei gning potertute kept his sons, 
brothers andother relations in confinement, to guard against attompis upon the throne ; so these unhappy 
persons, with their wives and families, passed all their lives in confinement, Bulindur Shah hil passed nearly 
_ thirfy years in prison.” —Sirhindt, 1.0., p. 134, This custom is confirmed also by the author uf Zufar-al- Walih, 

who was in the service of one of the Amirs of the same Bahadur Shah.—Cf. The Dndian Anddguary, be p. 183 
a7 This is not a name but, I suspect, an adjective expressing his nationality, 72, Abyeuinion Ey, 
Xavier says expressly : “ Hetaba también of Regidor del Tein, GUE era uN Abesin, 2 .™ At id ti thio ioe 
mentioned dia Portuguese, Vol, It, Part Id, Chapter XX, the author, Bpewking of the Isinipclones of Bijapur 
says: “A pocoa dias los Abewines (Guardas de aquellos Reinos) obraron Jo mismo,” vty Thre aulhor ane 
Zafar-al-Walih gives us more iculars of this commandant : his name was Malik Y Ayan? sien 7a 
; yub Sulgiiip—a cfr. 
cumstance that escaped the notice of Smith, who says that he was an Unnumed Abyssinian aid w 

very old and blind; but very valiant, and of Great authority in the kingdom. Cf. Whe Indiun A ee la 

28. Vi., Muhammadans. In that time it was customary among Spaniards to cull lh i ‘ aa 7 
ae since the Muhammadans who had ruled over Spain were really Mvors, eee 
a bahanditee sete dalon tage wore probably the akilful artillery-mon, who disturbed Aklau’s plans. Ogil- 

e . devs Gia pe ea Pa sec, clearly says that these seven Portuguese had the sole conduct 
’ no jess is wort ich ot , 
the a of thia conquest from nieaiamean, het tie hi ti Vr. on ‘ ob Gas ae | 
=e portrait of Bahadur Shah given by the author of tho Zafap-al. W4i;) i 
him very well, is that of a tinal Gaable Gs cae paras nO 4 ifar-al. Walih, who must hive known 
“Vide embue ic | ngcom, end still less able to defond 2 furtices 3 ‘* Ho di- 
end sabe ae eae ae Pas Says he, the jewels and rich stufts which hig fathers had ormuaned 
ale aie Promoted sensual enjoyment, and all manner of unlawful pleasure became 
Welcome even & disaster that might bring peace” The Indian Antiquary, - » 18. Neha SE open 
a don of be anny ware lett in aera te satis »°p. » Nutwually the com- 
a oO ‘sent ‘to Ast } ; 
_ Sirhind! eg fears h to select positions for the trenches “on their return "—as 
gh areny wicks bei ce Y had u6ver seen in any country a fort like this sfor however long 
nay Mgnt press the sisge, nothing but the extraordinary good fort j 
capture.” —Zliot, p, 138, | & une of the Emperor could effect its 
83 “ For throughout i , 
''so that in the dark ghte the siege @ constant fring was Kept up night and day with and without object; 


sees of the rainy season no man darod to raise hi 
, tik’. / raise his heud, ; , 
move abotit 7 There Were large chambers full of powder.” —Hilliot, : oe 2 aad oven ademyn would hot 
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of this, and, realising that his army was unable to force an entry into so siancegnabiog fort- 
ress, determined to take it by deceiving its defenders. He sent « message to king 
Miran?3 inviting him to come to his own tent to discuss certain points; and at the 
same time he swore on the head of the prince?4,—which is an inviolable oath among those 
. gentile kings, as much as when the princes swear on the heads of their fathers,—that 
afterwards he should go back to his fort without injury. 

 “ The ill-fated King took advice from his councillors on this proposal. The chief com- 
mandant Abexin, with the other seven white captains, opposed the meeting ; but others, 
who are supposed to havo already been suborned, advised him to go to the Moghul King’s 
tent. Miran followed the latter advice, and left at once®® wearing around his neck a stole- 
like scarf that reached his knees, to show his subjection. On reaching the presence of Akbar®¢ 
‘he made three bows, and the Moghul King remained motionless ;37 on approaching,. 
he was just about to make another bow when one of the captains who was present came out 
and, grasping the scarf, pulled it suddenly, causing the King to fall flat onthe ground. This 
was supposed to have been done with the Emperor’s consent ; although he, pretending that 
he disliked this act of impoliteness, gently scolded his captain. He entertained the King 
with kind words, and made him write a letter to the defenders of the first wall88, ordering 
them to open the gate of the fort to the lord who was coming, for the good of the kingdom, 








88 The official Muhammeadan account here begins to take a different line ; but the author of the Zafar- 
al-Wélih, who belonged to the opposite party and had no need to flatter the Emperor, continues relating 
the events as they occurred, and serves us as & splendid guide in annotating Fr. Xavier's letter. From his 
narrative it seems that before this invitation of Akbar to theKing Miran Bahadur, the latter sent an embassy 
to the Emperor, with the precise object of avoiding the surrender of the fort. Knowing the character of 
Akbar,"he concluded that he would remain in his kingdom until the fort fell. Hence he decided to go per- 
sonally to the imperial camp and make an act of submission, in the hope that the Emperor would give back. 
to him the government of Khandesh. When the garrison learnt the king’s decision, they would not allow 
him to leave the fort alone, but one of the nobles, named Sadat Khén, was sent to the Imperial camp with 
his troops and servants, carrying many rich gifts, to arrange preliminaries with the Emperor. Akbar then 
started his new tactics of bribery. Sad&t Khan never came back to the fortress, but from that day joined 
_ the service of the Emperor. The garrison then sent another embassy, headed by the son of the Abexin 

Malik Yaqit, named Mukarrab Khan by both Sirhindi and our present guide. This embassy came back _ 
after a while with the promise that Bahadur would be maintained on his-throne. This was precisely the 
invitation of Akbar which Fr. Xavier speaks of. And this satisfactorily explains why Mukarreab Khan 
was afterwards sent back, because he who had heard the el of the Emperor was the fittest to recall its 
remembrance to him. 


84 Viz. On his own royal head; that is, a Persian oath, as Smith notes. 


85 From the Zafar-al- Wdlih we learn that Bahadur Khan left the fort, accompanied by the leading 
men of his army, among whom, no doubt, was Mukarrab Khan, as we conclude from one of the subsequent 
events which we shall narrate in the sequel. At this point our guide says : ‘ And that was the end of his 
reign (viz., of Babadir Shah) over his kingdom and his mountain ” —The Indian Antiquary.; p, 182. This 
po the truth of Kavier’s account, which cannot be reconciled with that of Abu-l Fagl and Sirhindi?. 


86 Smith thinks that these events took place near the end of August; I hope to show that they oc- 
curred later; Of. note 43,. The same author says that the ordinary residence of Akbar during the siege 
was the palace of Burhanpur ; but Sirhindi, who knew the facte well and had no reason to make a false 
statement on this point, tells us that the royal camp was at Birgéwn “ seveh or eight kos mee a ”, and 
that Shaikh Farid, to meet the Emperor, proceeded to this royal camp.—Ziziol, p. 148. |. | 

-87 The author of the. Zafar-al- Wélsh does not say anything about this darbar. Why ? ? Because 
he, being inside the fort, did not: know what happened outside it; and so he merely records that Akbar 
did not permit Bahadur Shah to come back to. his subjects. I think however that the darbar, ciescribed 
by Sirhindi. just before the surrender, ‘is this darbar, at which both he and’ Xavier must have. been 

present: “When Babadur came out,’’ says he, “‘the Emperor held a grand darbar, at which all the 
great men were present, and Bahadur was amazed at the ene and Biaten aN, p. 146 
88 The ao- called, fort of Malai or  Malaigarh .. m7 
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a. coon as he should receive it®?, After this he wanted to go back, but, [Akbar] did not 
allow this, and ordered him to stay. The Governor Abexin, knowing this, sent at once one 
of his sons [to the Moghul King] with a message saying that that man Was his own king, 
and since he had left [the Fort] to meet him confiding in His Highness word and oath, it 
was not just that His Highnese should keep him ; therefore he asked His Highness to pormit 
him to return; and afterwards he might wage the war as he liked*0. 

“The Moghul Emperor, knowing that this Abexin was the key of the whole fortress, 
questioned his son as to whether his father would also come to meet him. The young man, 
who was a valiant character, answered boldly that since his father had sent him to His High. 
ness with this message, he might know from this that he was not a man who would treacher. 
ously surrender that fort. Therefore he advised him that he should not oxpect [his father] 
to come to meet him. He might surely know that when he would come, His Highnoss would 
not go into the fort, and that if he would not permit the arrested king to go back, many other 
kings would take his place. The Moghul Emperor became very furious on hearing this 
answer, so much so that he immediately ordered him to be killed#4. When this reached 
the ears of his father, he caused him to send a message to the Emperor, saying : ‘ God for- 
bid that I may ever see the face of so disloyal and treacherous a king.’ 42. Thon putting 
a scarf around his neck he addressed those of the fortress, reminding them that the winter 
was approaching#® and that the Emperor would necessarily have to raisc the blockade and 
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89 Smith refuses to accept the narrative of Sirhind! from the moment he begins falsely to conccal 
the perfidy of Akbar ; but I believe that there is some truth mixed up with the falechoods. Following on 
the above quoted words, Sirhindf says: ‘‘Mukerrab Khan, and several others of Bahacdur’s nobles, were 
sent into the fortress, in advance of Shaikh Abu-] Fazl, to inform the garrison of the surrender, and to re- 
quire the giving up of the keys” (4.c.). These two messages were precisely the con tents of the letter Baha- 
ddr Shab was forced to write, viz., “to open the gate of the fort to the lord who was coming ”. The words 
of Sirhind? mean therefore that Mukarrab Khn was the bearer of the King’s letter tu his fathorMalik Yagtib. 

40 We can quote again Sirhindi’s words to illustrate those of Fr. Xavier—truth among falschoods 
again: ‘‘When they approached Mukarrab Khan and the other nobles bringing Bhahadur’s letter—Mukarrah 
Khan’s father mounted the top of the fort, and reviled him for having thrown his master into bonds and 
surrendered thefort ”.—WUiot, to, The author of the Zafar-al- Wélih, who was perhaps presont at this meot- 
ing between father and son, writes as follows: “ And it happened that os ho (Malik Yakab) was defending 

the fortress, there came up to it his son Mukarrab Khén with a messago—viz., the letter from the king ; 
_ and Malik Yaqtib said to his eon s ‘May God not show me thy face. Go down to Bahadur and follow him.’ 
And he went down and obeyed his order.” —-The Indian Antiquary, p.182. Ogilby says that these reproaches 
of Malik Yakit to Akbar were contained in a letter.—Gazettecr, p. 581, : : 
4i Sirhindi, of course, could not rocord this murder by his Imporial Master ; therefore as soon as he 
had ended the narrative of tho meeting of Mukarrab Khan with his father, adds: ‘‘ Unable to endure hig 
abuse [his father's words], the son stabbed himsolf two or three times in the abdomen and a few days after 
wards he died ”.—HWiot, 1.6. Thus the crime of Akbar remained hidden, so that when tho fort surrend- 
ered some months after, the author of the Zafar-al-WAlih, who being in tho fortycas had not yot learut of 
the death of this young man, was told of his suicide, perhaps by Abu-l Fas! himecif, and thus wrote in his 
history : ™ And he went down and obeyed his order, until at length in the assembly of Abu-l Fagl ho atab- 
bed himself in tho belly with his dagger, in abasement that his father was not content with him and he 
died ".—The Indian Antiquary, Le. This‘is the reason why this trustworthy historian disagroor with 
the Jesuit narrative : they gave him false information, aid he would naturally not suspect the veracity 
of such historians as Abu-if Fas) or Sirhind!. |” = | | 
: It eee that this was a phrase often used by this conuuander, because the author of tho Zafar’ 
al-Wauih attributes a similar remark to him, while speaking io his son, as we have just seen. Thin estab- 
lishes more clearly the fidelity of both accounts. © - vo 3 . a 4 
oF sae says that * winter * here means rains (p. 279, n2) Idonot agne with him, because the 
nace far advanced at the end of August, its beginning dating from the first half of June. How 
could he say that the ‘rainy season’ was approaching ? He speaks of the real winter that begins in Novem- 


*. ber: therefore I am inclined to believe that these events took | 
“. mhonth of Ottabers | took place, not near the end of Auguat, but in the 
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leave, lest the whole of his army should be destroyed ; that no one could take the fort ex- 
‘cept God or those to whom God or they themselves might give it ; that the best and most 
honest fate was always that of those who fight according to reason ; therefore they were 
bound to defend themselves very strenuously ; so far as he himself was concerned, he did 
not wish to live any more, so that he might avoid seeing the countenance of so wicked a 
man#?, Having said this, he made a knot in the scarf and strangled himself#®, 

‘* After the death of the Abezin, those of the fort defended themselves for sometime, so 
that the Moghul Emperor began to despair, because, after having used so many means, he 
had not succeeded in his purpose. Therefore he thought to attack it with artillery, but, 
since he had none, he called the Fathers who had come with him, and ordered them to write 
at once to the Portuguese of Chaul, which was a hundred leagues distant; and he would 
also do the same, saying that he was in need of guns and ammunition to attack that fort ; 
and that since they were very good friends of him, let them send him both48, Father 
[Xavier] answered that His Highness wanted something, which he [Xavier] was unable to 
perform, nor could he advice the Portuguese to comply, because it was clearly against the 
Christian law*’. The Emperor became so angry on hearing this answer that his wrath 
burst forth ; and he told Xavier to return to Goa at once, leaving the court for ever. They 
went out from his presence determined to leave accordingly ; but one, who was a very good 
frie nd of theirs*6, advised them not to do so, because, if they did depart, they would 








44 A third repetition of the same idea. How could he say it, when he was blind? It may have 
been an habitual phrase, used. by him before he lost his sight. I admit that the words of Fr. Xavier cannot 
be the very words of the speaker,‘because he only learned the fact some months later, from the Portuguese 
people who were in the fortress ; but we cannot reject the idea of the speech, The author of Zafar-al- Walsh, 
who was perhaps present, gives us further information, On hearing the news of the murder of his son, Malik 
¥Yakdt assembled in the royal palace those seven princes, who were supposed to be the heirs of the throne 
and all their sons, and addressed them as follows:—Tho fortress is as it was, and the garrison is at it was. 
Which of you will accept the throne and will protect the honour of your fathers ? And not one of them 
answered. him anything—the historian continues, and he said to them : “Would to God that ye were women. 
And they excused themselves” —The Indian Antiquary,p. 182. Fr. Xavier confirms this a little further on. 

45 The account of this suicide is differently narrated by the anonymous author of Asirgarh. I pre- 
fer this narrative to that of Xavier, because his information was better on this point, and his account shows 
more signs of probability than that of the missionary. ‘“ But Yakat Malik Sulténi,” says the former, 
‘when he despaired of all the offspring of Bahadur Shah, went out to. his house, made his. will, bathed 
himself, and had his shroud brought. Then he summoned his family and went out to the mosque which he 
had built, and prayed and distributed benefits and gave alms,.andhe caused a grave to be dug in « spot 
which he desired; and then he ate opium, for his jealous patriotism was strong upon him, and he died and 
was buried there”. (?.c.) The speech, as it stands in Ogilby’s Atlas, is substantially the same : “O bro- 
thers ! The winter approaches, which will drive the Mughal from the siege, and to avoid their utter ruin, 
force them all to retire home. None but God shall ever be able to conquer this place unless the inhabitants 
thereof will surrender the same ; therefore resolve valiantly to defend the same ".—‘‘ Having ended this 
speech, adds the traveller, he went and strangled himself immediately *.—G@azetteor, p. 581. 

_ 48 "We can remember here the words of Xavier in the beginning of this same letter : “The purpose 
of this journey was to conquer Goa and Malabar.” In another letter of the same volume, which we hopeto 
publish soon, he declares more fully the Emperor’s design of. conquering the Portuguese possessions. 

47 “I believe, Du Jarric says, that Xavier thus acted for. no other reason than that the Portuguese 
had concluded a treaty of peace with King Miran shortly before "--Thesaures Rerum Indicarum, Vol. 

ITI, p. 46. - : : : oo * 

49 I am almost sure that this gentlemen, who knew the character of Akbar so well, could not be any 
other than Abu-l Fagl himself. Fr. Montserrat, in his Oommentarius, speaks of him as follows: “Admi- 
rationi Sacerdotibus erat, Librum Evangelii religiossissime osculabatur et suo capiti imponebat. Sacer- 
dotes intuebatur quasi angelos, juvenem eorum interpretem beatum esse dicebat, qui consuetudine ipsorum 
frueretur. Quid plura? In privitis cum Rege colloquiis,; nihil habebat antiquius, quam illorum senten 
tiam et modestiam commendare ".-Commentarius, pp. 571-572. ees 
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‘undoubted y be killed by the Emperor's order. Hence they had to hide themselves until his 
wrath subsided, They did so, and after a while their friendship with the Emperor wag 
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renewed”, | 
“The Emperor persevered in besieging the fortress, till at last it surrendered to “ the 


best guns and bullets’, that is, to the aforesaid money and bribes, by which he weakened 
the loyalty of those who were inside ; none of the seven princes were willing to succeed to 
the throne, because they knew how short their reign would be’’50, So it happened that 
the fort surrendered a few days later®!, After this event the Moghul Emperor took pos- 
session of the whole kingdom®? and all its wealth, which was very great®?, Hoe gave 
immunity to the people in general, but the kings, including the one who had been hig pri- 
soner’4, and the other seven successors, all of whom were inside the fort, wero exiled and 
s ent as prisoners to different parts of his kingdom®5, He gave to king Miran four thousand 
esc udos®®, and two thousand to each of the others for their support. When he received 
t he homage of the seven white captains, he asked them who they were. When they ans- 
wered that they were Moors, he ordered them .to be punished. Father Jerome Xavier 





49 This event agrees marvellously with the description of the character of Akbar, made by the same 
Montserrat: ‘He seldom gets angry, but then violently ; yet he cools down quickly, for ho is naturally 
kind”. “Father Monserrate’s Account of Akbar,” by Fr. H. Hosten, 8.J., in Journal and Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, VIII, p. 192. 

50 We have already learnt from the anonymous historian of Asirgarh how they refused the accept- 
ance of the throne, Qf. note, 44, Smith thinks that the pecuniary negotiations must have begun in 
December (p. 281). We have already shown that they started some time before. Cf. note 33. 

51 The capitulation took place on January 17, 1601, according to the inscription that can be stil) 
seen on the fagade of the Jama Masjid in Asirgarh. This confirms my opinion, againet that of Smith, that 
the kidnapping of Bahadur Shah could not have occurred in the month of August, but later on, Aavier 
says : “The fort surrendered a few days after” ; viz., after Akbar had decided to ask for Portuguese artil- 
lery from Chaul. This decision took place just after the aforesaid kidnapping, when he realized, against 
his expectations, that the besieged generals did not wish to capitulate. 

62 The following items are given in the Zafar-al-Wdlih on the surrender : “‘ The people of the for- 
tress were summoned to come down and take assurance, and in accordance with their answer Shaikh Abnu- 
 1-Fas) of Delhi went up the mountain and took his seat on the stone platform known as that of Tafé’ul 

Khan, and gave permission ‘to them to descend with their families, and this they did, and the reduction 
of the fortress in 7.4. 1009 (1600-01) was attributed officially to Shaikh Abu-l Fagl ’.—Zhe Indian Anti- 
quary, p. 182. But Sirhind? saya that the man who received the surrender of the fort was Shaikh ‘Abd-al- 
Rahman, Abu-l Fagl's son, and in this case prefer his authority to that of the chronicler of Asirgarh, be- 
cause the former knew Abu-] Fag and’ his family personally and the latter perhaps nover made their ac: 
quaintance. After a while, “the Emperor went in and inspected the fortress. . . The Emperor 
| Stayed in the place three days, and then proceeded, to Barhampur ”.—Ziliot, p. 146, The kingdom of 
Khandesh formed one of the three Subabs put under the command of prince Daniyal. | 

58“ Khin-Khdnan, who had come from Ahmadnagar, went into the fortress and placed the royal 
seal on the treasure and wailike stores, which were then Placed in charge of responsible officers . . . 
The emperor went in and inspected the fortress, All the treasures and effects of Bahadur Khin, which 
had been collected by.his ancestors during two hundred years, were brought out."—(l.¢.), Sic T. W. Haig 
records an item given by Kati Khan in his Muntakhab-al-Lubdd on the treasures of the Faruqi Dynasty, 
which conteined also the wealth of the old Hindu chiefs of Asirgarh, 3 

*4 Bahadur Shak was sent.to. the fort of Gwalior, with his wives and family. According to Sirhind! 
the former were two hundred in ‘number, : 

55 These seven Princes, mentioned ‘by Xavier several times, were all sons of Muhammad Sheh I, 
and therefore uncles of Bahadur Shah. ' Their names were ag follows : Da’ud Khan, Hamid Khan, Qainée 
oe orbe ae se —o ai Khén and Darya Khén. There were also eight hrothors of Bahadur 

| Antig juary , PP 183-184 “Fie . Spr aoaian historians do not. say where they were sent. Of. The Indian 
ai ee received all the inhabitants favourably, except the imprisoned king and the 
| Princes, whom he dispersed into several provinces ” ;. Ogilby, in Gazetteer, p. 582, 
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asked the King to pardon them’, But he answered that they had to be killed according 
to the laws of the Portuguese ; because they, being of Christian descent, had mado themselves 
out tobeMoors. However, since he had interceded for them, he gave them over to him. The 
Ia ther then devoted himself to the salvation oftheir souls ; and all of them were converted— 
Thanks be to God. This was not the only fruit the Fathers gained in this journey ; for many 
sons and daughters of Portuguese were also given over to them, and Brother Benito de Goes 
brought them to Goa,.68” 

From the rest of Fr. Xavier’s letter, which gives no further news about the conquest 
of this fort, we may conclude that Akbar spent some further time in the neighbourhood, 
where he received homage and some religious gifts from Fr. Manuel Pifieiro, 8.J., who had 
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remained at Lahore in charge of the Christians of that town. 
The letter of Fr. Xavier is the most trustworthy account of the conquest of Asirgarh ; 
but it needs to be supplemented and checked by the sidelights provided by the Muhammadan 


historians, and especially by the author of Zafar-al-Walih ; 
while publishing the letter in English for the first time. 


not recorded by Smith, are brought out :— 


this task we have attempted, 
From its study the following facta, 


(1) The purpose of Akbar in this expedition was to open the way through the Deccan for 
further conquests in Goa, Malabar, Vijayanagar and Dabul. 
(2) An alliance probably existed between the portnenere and the Deccan kingdoms, 


to oppose the Moghul Emperor. 


(3) Mukarrab Khan was sent twice by his father Malik YAkdt to the Imperial camp, 
the first-time before the kidnapping of the king, and the second after that event. 
(4) The kidnapping of Babadur took place, not at the end of August but later on, 


| probably in October. 





MISCELLANEA, 


DISPOSAL OF DECEASED LAMAS IN. 
EASTERN TIBET AND THE MUMMIFYING 
; OF BODIES IN CHINA. : 

In Eric Teichman’s Travels of a Consular Officer 
in Hastern Tibet, the latest and very excellent 
book on that country (1922), there occurs a remark- 
able statement on the mode of disposing of the 
“bodies of lamas by feeding them to birds, to which 
the author has attached an equally remarkable 
accomt of the Chinese method of mummifying 
the dead held to be of much account, 
sett 84, we-reathr—* On: this ssaich we passed 
© their “sed lama being cut up and fed to the birds, 
a = » what gruesome sight, Domna, our Tibetan 


Rain vi "*, immediately galloped off to join in the feast, . 


= oni «3 with difficulty recalled. This is the usual 
4 of disposing of deceased lamas. The idea 
siaas be that a speedy reincarnation is secured 
by bethg thus fed to the birds (and each reincarna- 
tion is, it is hoped, a step towards non-reincarnation 


and the desired escape from the revolving wheel | 


of earthly existence). Dead: laymen are usually 
‘thrown into rivera, a practice which makes it 
inadvisable. to drink unboiled river water in Tibet.” 


Both the above statements are of interest. The 
first because the Parsi mode of disposing of the 
dead in towers of silence to be eaten by birds is 
Said to be due to the idea of not polluting the 
Mother Earth by burying the body in it. The 
second is of course a common Hindu custom of (?) 
Aryan or outside-Aryan origin, 

On the same page Mr. Teichman has o note of 
great interest on Chinese ye: which ig 
worth reproducing here, 

“We never came across & niiaiad iaiae in 
Hastern Tibet, but the mummy of Tsongkaba (the 
great reformer of Tibetan lamaism) is said. to be 
preserved in & monastery at Lhasa. Mummies of 
priests and other celebrities are not uncommon 
in China, and there is one at Peking which is well _ 
known to foreign tourists. The Ohinese make 


their mummies by starving the subject before 


his death (so that he may be as empty and dry 
as possible) and ihan. placing the body in a sealed 
jaz with chavconi, which absorbs the moisture. 
When the body is entirely dried it is removed from 


the jar and gilded. 2 
; R. ©. | Takers. 


57 The conduct of Fr. Xavier was that of a minister of Jesus Christ, Prince of Peace, and he acted 
according to the words of God to the Prophet Ezekiel : ‘‘I desire not the death ofthe — but that the 
wicked turn from his way and live ”’ (XX XI, 11); and he succeeded in his efforts, . 

+ 68 The fact that there were so many Portuguese in the fort perhaps confirms the hint of Fr. Du Jar- 
ric, that &D. alliance existed . between them end the Bngtomnva of Khandesh. © Of. note 47, 
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it and of all others that he examined. The Old 
Pagan Chronicle is said to date from the 16th 
century, but does not appear to be the Old Ohronicl 

quoted by the Glass Palace compilers. Maung 
Kala’s Great Ohronicle of the 18th century, however, 
appears to be the foundation on which they really 
worked, their production being seemingly an 
amended and annotated copy of it. Maung Kala 
also compiled an abridgment of his great work, 
which he called the Middle Chronicle, though it 
does not appear to be the Afiddle Chronicle used 
in the Glass Palace. The New Pagdn Chronicle 
of 1785, a fine and valuable compilation, reproduced 
both the Greatand the Old with additions, and was 
the first to display critical powers as to its pro- 
decessors. The New Chronicle, by the well-known 
scholar ‘Twinthin Mahasfthi, produced about 
the same time, is the work of one of the 
examiners of inscriptions for King Bédawp‘aya’s 
collection. It is a critical work and is as valuable 
as the New Pagdn, although the Glass Palace 
compilers often ignored the information it contains. 
These are the documents dealing with general 
Burmese history, and of them the Old, the Great, 
the New Pag&an, and the New, are those that Mr. 

Pe Maung Tin classifies as the Standard Ohroniclea. 


Turning to those that profess to give local history, 


the Tagaung Ohronicle is largely legendary and 
in its later parts incoherent, but it is useful for the 
purposes of comparison. The ak'aing (Arakan) 
Chronicle throws many sidelights on general his- 
tory. Similar remarks apply te the Tharék’ittara, 
| Ne’eppyittaung, and the Pagéin. The Pali 
Paukkfan may be taken as a Pali version of the 
Burmese Great Ohronicle. The Vamsidip&ni is 
& modern exposition by Mét‘i Sayadaw, 1916. 
All the Talaing Chronicles deal with local history, 
such as that of Pegu, Tavoy, Zimmeé, and the like. 


_ Mr. Pe Maung Tin further goes into the égyin, 
which are historical ballads, but from them true 
history can only be extracted by an expert, because 
of their poetical nature. He also goes into the 
thamaings, or prose histories of holy places, where 
again very expert knowledge is required for the 
recognition of valuable references to general history, 


I have thus gone closely into the Introduction 
to this book in order to bring out the fact that the 
historical resources of Burma are great, and only 
require critical examination to be of practical 
use. It is a great pleasure to see that the Burma 
Research Society is likely. to provide it, 


The bcariglators: have - found’ serious difficulty, 


like every one else, ‘in transliterating Burmese 


terms and names, as who will not, where words are 


‘written on onc system and pronounced on another ¢. 
I have already drawn attention to this difficulty | 
in this Journal and will say no more about - now. | 


Bat it. ig-a red question. — ae 
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As regards the Glass Palace Ohronicic itself as 
now presented to us, it is capital reading and is 
in easy and admirable English. On their rendering 
the authors are to be greatly congratulated, and 
also on confining themselves for the present to 
those parts only of the original which purport 
to tell the story of the Burmese Kingdoms of 
Tagaung, Tharék’itteré. and Pagfin. The tale 
thus begins with the more or less mythical founding 
of Tagaung by Abhiréjé the Sak‘ya, 7.2, of the 
tribe of the Buddha himself, in an unknown age 
B.o., and takes us as far thence as the Chinese 
conquering raid at the end of the 13th century. 

One point thai has interested me personally is 
that it contains once more many stories of the 
Thirty Seven Nats, who were all more or less 
directly connected with the old Burmese Kings, 
and I propose in due course to compare the stories I 
published of them in this Journal in Vol. XXXV 
with those in the Glass Palace Chronicle. 


The whole work wants close annotation, as many 
remarks are made in it of anthropological interest,— 
such as constant references to astrological conditions 
at the time of a king’s death, and the statement of 
the day of the week on which each king was born. 
All of which mean much to. Burmans, but are 
unknown to the rest of the world. 

R. C. THMPLE. 





JOURNAL OF InpIAN History, edited by Dz. 
Saaraat Auman Kuan, Vol. II, Part I, Serial 
No. 4, November 1922; Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, the Editor, has 
provided students of Indian history with four 
interesting papers in the latest number of the 
Journal of Indian History. The first, written by. 


Professor Beni Prasad, deala with the accession of 


Shah Jahan and explains in easy and succinct 
style the circumstances and intrigues which obliged 
the Prince to raise the standard of revolt, despite 
the fact that Jahangir, by appointing him in 1608 
to the Sarkar of Hissar Firoz and loading him with 
political honours, bad already marked him out 
publicly as his chosen successor. The intrigues 
and plotting, which were the natural concomitant 
of Mughal successions to. the throne, woro indeed 
so serious and so constant that our ambassador, 
Sir Thomas Roe, prophesied a bloody internecing 3 
war on, the demise of Jahangir, and on that account - 
warned the Hast India Company not to extend 
their. business too far into tho country. This 
unfortunate immersion in political plotting, the — 
constant exposure of. the princes to the evil 
influence of palace factions, must have had a 


degrading effect upon even the best natures ; and 


it is only on such grounds that one can explain 
why Sh&h Jahan, who in his youth exhibited 


‘unusual strength of character, showed great prowesa 


44 
as a soldier, and has immortalized himself by his 
faithful love for Arjumand Banu, should have 
stained his reputation by the infamous murder 
of his brother Khusrau and by ordering the 
assassination of the princes by Asaf Khan. In the 
course of his narrative, the author refers to Malik 
Ambar as “the first of the builders of the Maratha 
nation, who enrolled, organised and trained guerilla 
bands of light Marath& horse and fitted them 
against the Mughals.” This dictum serves a8 & 
wholesome reminder that, great ag were the ser'vices 
of Sivaji Maharaja in welding the Marathas into o 
powerful fighting force, ho owed not a little of bis 
success in both civil and military spheres to a 
former age. Professor Surendranath Sen has 
already shown that his administrative arrangements 
had their roote deep down in ancient Hindu political 
science, and Professor Beni Prasad’s reference to 
Malik Ambar supports the view that much of the 
later military success: of the Marfithas was due 
to the training received under the old Musalman 
dynasties of the Deccan. 

Dr. Tritton provides in this number the second 
portion of a careful account of the “ Rise of the 
Imams of Sanaa” (1006-1050 4.3.); which contains 
facts that are probably new to many studenis, 
while Professor H. G. Rawlinson contributes a 
brief sketch of the “ Harly Trade beween England 
and the Levant.” The Oompany of Merchants 
of the Levant, which succeeded in completely 
ousting the Italian cities from the Mediterranean 
trade, has a special interest for students of Indian 
history, aa having been the parent of the East India 
Company. Mr. Rawlinson reminds us that for a 
time these two companies actually had the same 
lotter-book, and that the Levant Company was 
ultimately wound up as late as 1825, after a long 
‘and prosperous career of 244 years. The story 
of John Fox, mentioned in the paper, is worth 
remembrance as an example of British tenacity 
in difficult and dangerous cirotimstances, 

The longest and:in. some ways the most important 
paper in this number is Professor §. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar’s essay on the ‘' Origin and Early History 
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which showed so much hostility tothe Tamil 
* Kingdoms of South India, have been a subject 

‘of speculation ; and it is ‘only now that epigraphy 
and historical research are beginning to . throw 
light on the problem. There is no one better 


qualified by knowledgo and experience than Professor | 


7 8. K. Aiyangar to gathcr up the scattered strands 
and weave them into o lzmonious and credible 


story. He opens his pigsr by disproving tha . 
Supposed eonnexion between the Pallavas and the 
- northern Pahlavas, though he holds that the two . 
names are philologically identical, and shows that 


ies information f be gleaned from ancient Tamil 
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literatme direcily uilitates against the theory of 
« Pahlava origin. Then, on the evidence supplied 
by the most ancient Tamil records, by various 
copper-plate and other 
from time to time in South India, and by certain 
types of Andhra coins, he proceeds to unfold hig 
theory of the origin and rise of the Pallava power. 
in the region, known as Tondamandalam, between 
the lower course of the Krishna and the Pala 
river. Incidentally he points out that the peopl 
of Tondamandalam i early days were styled 


inscriptions discovered | 


Tondaiyars and that this term was synonymous 
with Pallava; while in early Tamil literature tha | 


more important section of the inhabitants of thig 
region was known as Tirayar or ‘"sea-people,”” and 
one of their chiefs, the son of a Chola king by a 
Naga princess, was the first viceroy or ruler of 
Kanchi. Of this interesting figure we shall have 
more to say in a later paragraph. , 

Professor Aiyangar’s conclusions are briefly 
28 follows. While the Cholas were atill dominant 
in the south and in control of Tondamandalam, 
the Satavahanas under Pulumayi endeavoured to 
conquer this region, the struggle boing reflected . 
in Tamil literature by reference to hostilities 
between the Tamils on one side and the ‘Ariyar and 
Vadukar on the other. After the death of Kari- 
kala, the Andhras (SatavAhanas) advanced south 
and occupied the country almost up to the Southern 
Pennar. For some time they placod in charge 
of this country viceroys chosen from among their 


own relatives; but. later, probably in the reign - 
of Yajfia Sri, they appointed a local Pallava chief. — 
tain, styled “‘ Bappa Deva” in the oarliest known . 


Prakrit inscription, who did much towards extend. 
ing cultivation and irrigation. His son ruled over 
KAnchi, which was the headquarters of the territory. 
This territory had apparently broken up into three, 


by the time of Samudragupta, in consequence, — 


doubtless, of the irruption of the Ikshvakus from 


the north, and the only Pallava ruler proper at — 


the date of the Hari-Sena inscription was Vishnugopa | 
of Kanchi, the rulers of Vengi and Pilakke being’ . 


Scions 


| of the Ikshv&ku race. Samudragupta’s :. 
defeat of all three rulers seems to have so far under- ° 


mined. the power of Vishnugopa of Kanchi that.. 
he was ousted by Virakurchi Pallava, who founded 
the Pallava dynasty of the Sanskrit charters, and‘: 
obtained possession also of the south-western. 
viceroyalty of the Chitu family. of Satav&hanas, *: 
who were Nagas, by marrying a Naga prin.coss.. * 
By foree of arms and also by virtuo of this marriage, | 
he united under his-own sway tho whole southern 
block of SAtavihana torritory, about the time. t 
that the northern’ block was being attacked by i ‘ 


the Nagas, the Vakiteakas and the Kshatrapas’. 
in the north. Virakureha and his 
managed to reassert Pallava authority as far north | 
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his son Sithhavishnu we find the Pallavas in full’ should suffice co assure a warm welcome to this 
control of the Chola country. Professor Aiyangar | number of the Journal. 

also deals with the history of the territory of the S. M. EDWARDES. 
Naga cousins of the Satavahanas, lymg to the 
west of the recognized Pallava territory, which, 
seized in the reign of Skandavarman by an enter. 
' prising Brahman named Mayura Sarman, was 
uradually absorbed by the Pallavas in later ge- 
nerations, until the rise of the Western Chalukyas 
placed a limit upon their advance. 

Thus, according to this brief sketch of their 
early history, the Pallavas proper first appear 
in the person of “‘Bappa Deva,” the local 
chieftain, appointed viceroy of Tondamandalam 
for the Andhras in the reign of Yajfia Sri Sdtakarni. 





ALLAHABAD Universrry, Stupres iv History. Vo- 
lume I, History of Jananairn, by Bent Prasap, 
{| ALA., Assistant Professor of Indian History, with 
a foreword by SHaraar Auwap Kuan, Litt.D. 
1 Humphrey Milford—Oxford University Press, 
1922. 
| Students of the Mughal period of Indian History 
| have hitherto been obliged to rely for their know~ 
| ledge of the reign of Jahangir upon Elphinstone’s 
| History of India and the work of Khafi Khan. Pro-. 
| fessor Beni Prasad introduces us for the first time: 
The question then arises as to the origin of Bappa | t? Various Contemporary, and therefore important, 
Deva, who founded the historical Pallava dynasty | Persian chronicles of that Emperor’s reign, and 
of the Prakrit charters. Ina recent issue of this | by carefully sifting these and comparing them with 
Journal, My. M. C. Rasanayagam has put forward | contemporary European evidence, Rajput chroni- 
the view, based on definite statements in ancient | cles, and later records, has producod a very com- 
Tamil literature, that the Cho!a King Killi Valavan | Plete and withal succinct review of J ahangir’s life 
or Nedumudi Killi, who moved his capital to and reign. The author states in jis preface that 
Uraiydr after the destruction of Kaveripattanam, | be has aimed throughout at a simple style; and 
had a son by a Naga princess, who was the daughter he has certainly achieved his object : for his narra- 
of Valaivanan, the Naga king of Manipallavam, tive runs forward smoothly and without effort, 
which he identifies with the Jaffna peninsula in | thus eset lag the facts and circumstances of 
Ceylon. This son, named Tondaiman Ilam- Jahangir 8 career more clearly than would have: 
tirayan, was created by his Chola father king of | been possible, perhaps, in & more ornate or florid 
fondaimandalam about a.D. 150 or a fittle later, | St¥le of composition. 
with his. capital at Kanchi, and was in fact the 
earliest founder of the dynasty which derived its 
dynastic name of Pallava from the second half 
of the name of the region (Mani-pallavam), whence 
llam-tirayan’s Naga mother originally hailed, 
Professor Aiyangar apparently accepts the tradition 
of Ilam-tirayan’s rule or viceroyalty, as embodied 
in Tamil literature, but points out -Hwt There is 
no direct evidence to connect Ilam-tirayan with 
the clearly historical Bappa-deva, who appears 
in a later generation. He states that Ilam-tirayan 
was succeeded by the Chola Ilam-Killi, younger 
brother of Tlam-tirayan's father Nedumudi-Killi, 
and that Chola sovereignty ceased with his rule 
or viceroyalty. The Pallavas of the early charters 
gueceeded to the possession of the territory, the 
first of them being the local chief Bappa-deva. 
Surely itis not impossible that Bappa-deva may have 
been connected by descent with the “ Pallava, ” 
Tlam-tirayan, in which case this strange and 
powerful dynasty would have been primarily 
descended, partly from the Chola royal-line and 
partly from a tribe or dynasty of Sinhalese Nagas, 
When we leave the realm of tradition and come 
to recorded fact, Professor Aiyangar provides 
us with an excellent and well-reasoned résumé of 
early ‘Pallava history, which illuminates many 
dark places and proves the close connexion existing 
historically between the rulers of Kanchi and the 
important Andhra dynasty. This article alone 


In the opening chapter the author gives us a 
careful estimate of Juhangir’s character, showing 
how his nobler qualities, his love of physical exer- 
cise, his undeniable intellectual capacity, were 
marred by a lamentable weakness of will, which 
was aggravated by intemperance, the besetting 
sin of the Mughal imr_wial Ime. It seems almost 
imposst he could have consumed so large 
a daily allowance of liquor as “ twenty cups of, 
doubly distilled: spirits, fourteen during the day- — 
time and the remainder at night.”” Yet we have his 
own confession to this effect, and also his descrip- 
tion of the disastrous result of these potations upon 
his health. Professor Beni Prasad combats the 
hitherto popular view that the quarrel between 
Akbar and Jahangir (then Prince Salim) was founded 
on religious incompatibility, and that the latter 
played the réle of champion of Islamic orthodoxy 
against the heretical views of Akbar and Abu’l-Fazl. 
He proves his contention from original records, and 
shows that the dispute between Jahangir and his 
father was in origin purely secular and was fought 
on secular ground. At the same time, on a later 
page, he disposes finally of the groundless story 
that Akbar died of poison administered. by Jahan- 
gir, On more than one occasion, as Professor 
B. Prasad admits, Jahangir was driven by gusts of 
passion to acta of barbarous cruelty : but the guilt 
of the parricide cannot be laid to his charge. A. 
general survey of his life shows him to have been on 
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the dances are fully described and illustrated. 
The second article is on a festival, called Hoe- 
waian, celebrated to avert the ill luck incurred by 
upsetting or breaking certain objects. The next 
is on the deterioration of native applied art, with 
illustrations of specimens of old and new work, 
among them reproductions of two bas reliefs, one 
of Maja’s [Maya’s] dream and the other of the 
birth of Buddha, to show the vessels represented 
in them. The article following is on the puzzling 
character of the Javanese stage called Semar. 
Next comes a paper (to be continued) on maladies 
from the Javanese and from the Dutch standpoint. 
Then follows a short article (illustrated) on the 
old graves of the Sultéms in Madeggan (Sampang). 
The next two articles are in answer to that of 
Dr. Nieuwenhuis in Djawa, No. 1 (1923), on East 
and West. Then follows a paper (illustrated) on 
native building, its importance and future. 
J.M.B. 


Tas Inpran ATHENzZOM. A Journal devoted to 
History, Literature and the Arts. Yol. I, No. 1, 
July 1923. 

This ig a new Indian Journal established in 
Caleutta, which “seeks to follow in the footsteps 
of its great English namesake,” and it holds that 
“it will ba found that we are in as good a position 
to cater for the savant in History, Literature and 
Art as our great Brother is.” 

The first two articles are interesting, ‘‘ Armenian 
Journalism in India,” by Mesrovd J. Seth and 
“A Tamil account of St. Thomas and Kandappa 
Raja from the Latin,” re-edited by the Rev. H. 
Hosten, S.J. Father Hosten’s article is, like 
all his work, valuable and illuminating. 

. L wish I could say as much for the rest of the 
issue. In an article “About Job Charnock” 
there occurs a startling statement: “There is 
no record, so far, of Charnock’s ancestry.” This 
‘ignores the efforts of the present writer and others 
in this direction, published in the Indian Aniti- 
quary, vol. XLVI (1917), pp. 256 ff; and in Notes 
and Queries, XII. §., CIT, Sept. 1917, p. 410 
(Correspondence of Richard Edwards), reprinted 
in Bengal Past and Present, Vol. XVII, Pts. I and 
II, Serial Nos. 33-34, July-Dec. 1918. Further, 
an account of Job Chamock’s parentage appeared 
in The Times Interary Supplement, 24 May 1917, 
and the discoveries there noted are supported 
in Mr. William Foster’s latest volume of The En- 
glish Factories in India, p. 294 n. | 

There is also in the Journal a “Fragment ” 
on Edward Littleton and his two daughters, Jane 
Hugliana and Elizabeth Gangetica; and of the 
former it is stated that she “was sent to England 
in the Society and leaves no record,” This, too, 
is not correct. In the correspondence of . Richard 
Edwards, N. & Q., XII, §. IV, August 1918, p. 211, 
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it is shown énier alia that she prederteased hex 
father and died before 1709, aged about 23. All 
this should have been known toa writer in 4 
“Journal devoted to History.” 

There is at the end of the issue an ill-natured 
article, to be continued, on British Appreciation 
of Indian Art, 

On the whole I fear that the new venture will 
have at any rate to improve its History before it 
can compete with several other journals in India. 

R. C. Tempe. 


EPIGRAPHIA CARNATICA, Vol. II. Inscrtemions av 
SrRavansa BeELcora, (Revised Edition), by Rio 
Bawavor R. NAaRASIMHACHAR, M.A. Myzcre 
Government Central Press, Bangalore, 1923. 


The first edition of ‘Inscriptions at Savana Bei- 
gola”’ was published by Mr. B. Lewis Rice in 1889, 
and the present volume represents the result of 
fifteen years’ hard work by Mr. R. Narasimhacha: 
to bring his predecessor’s valuable record up to date. 
The result is in every way creditable to the author, 
whose own directorate of archeological research i 
Mysore has now terminated. The preparation ci 
the present volume necessitated the comparison oi 
every one of the printed inscriptions with its original, 
and @ very thorough survey both of Sravana Belgola 
itself and the surrounding villages. Asa result of 
these painstaking labours, nearly three hundred 
and fifty hitherto unknown records have been 
brought to light, and many have now been copied 
and recorded, of which no trace is likely to be let+ 
in @ few years’ time owing to the action of wind aud 
weather. The volume contains 500 inswiptions, 
ranging in date from 4.D. 600 to 1889, and full des- 
criptions ofancient buildings, of which the archites- 
ture varies from the eighth to the seventeenth 


century of the Christian era. 


Many of the records of pilgrims, which Mr. Nara- 
simhachar here publishes for the first time, indicate 
that Sravana Belgola was a place of great sanctity 
and importance in very early times. On this aecount 
eminent Jain gurus, poets, artists, chiefs, officials 
and other high and puissant personages, in common 
with ordinary people, considered it incumbent upon 
them to visit the holy place at least once during their 
lifetime and have their names permanently recorded 
there. Many of the inscriptions are epitaphs, — 
some of which date back to the seventh and eighth 


centuries, end record the religious suicide of Jain © | 


monks and nuns. Sallékhand was the term applied 
to the vow under which these pious devotees starved 
themselves to death, and the author quotes the fol- 
lowing description of the process from the Raina- 
karandaka of Samantabhadra :-—“ When overtaken 
by calamity, by famine, by old age, or by incurable 
disease, to get rid of the body for dharma is called 
Sallékhand. One should by degrees give up solid 


food and take liquid food; then, giving up liquid 
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CESARE DI FEDERICI AND GASPARO BALBI. 
By Pror. JARL CHARPENTIER: UPPSALA! 
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Amon the Italians who visited India during thesixteenth century, the greater part were un- 
doubtedly merchants or atleast persons interested in commerce. Their greatest predecessor— 
‘one might fain say their patron saint—had, of course, been Marco Polo, who vastly surpassed 

all travellers of his nation that followed him. And during the last century of the Middle 
ages, Nicold de’ Conti and Hieronymo di 8. Stefano—a Venetian and a Genoese—visited the 
fabulous regions of the East, bequeathing to their countrymen short relations of their travels.® 
These names are probably the only ones that are now remembered amongst Italians 
visiting India in those remote times.? 

After the Portuguese had discovered the direct sea-route to India, and Lisbon had thus’ 
become the European emporium of Oriental trade, the merchants of the Italian sea-ports— 
and above all the Venetians—tried in every way to get rid of their new rivals, in order 
to re-establish their decaying commercial position in the Far East. Even intrigues and alli- 
ances with the Turks and the Muhammadans of Southern India, who also saw their interests 
endangered by the Portuguese conquerors, did not seem. wholly objectionable to the Venetians. 
Nevertheless the Portuguese, through the superior strategy and heroism of some of their 
leaders——we need only remember the d’Almeidas, d’Alboquerque, Joo de Castro, eto.— 
generally kept the upper hand in the struggle, and on the whole they succeeded in upholding 
their high position in the East, until the time when the exhaustion of their own country reach- 
ed its culmination through the disastrous African expedition of Dom Sebastian (1578) and 
the union with Spain under the sceptre of Philip IIT (1580). His enmity with the 
Dutch and English gradually brought the power of Portugal in the Indian Ocean to a 
complete downfall. 

However, with the discovery of the direct sea-route to India, the commercial power of 
Venice in the Kast was, no doubt, once for all broken down, and every endeavour towards 
restoring it had to be lookéd upon as quite hopeless. It is not to be doubted that among the 
Venetian merchants still continuing to visit the Indian seas many were nothing more than a 

sort of commercial spies, trying if possible to find out the secrets of Portuguese commerce with 
the interior of India and of their relations with the natives, in order afterwards to impart 
what they had learnt to their countrymen. Consequently, the descriptions of their voyages 
became little else than handbooks on the trade-routes and commercial products of the East,® 
and they generally show only a scanty interest in the conditions of the interior of the 








| Peni the Geografiska Annaler, 1920, H. 2. Svenska Saliskapet fdr Antropologi och Geografi. 
4 Italian texts in Ramusio, Navigationé et viaggi, I (1613), foll. 888 fi., 345 ff. An Enplish translation 
with valuable, although somewhat antiquated introduction i in Major, India in the Fifwenth Ocntury, London, 
(Hakluyt Soc.), 1857. 
8 I am sorry to say it has been impossible to me to get hold of A. de Gubernatis Storia dei viaggiatoré 


_ ttaliani nee Indie Orientalé, Livorno, 1875. 


4 When ‘Whiteway, The Rise of Portuguese Power in India, 1497-1560, Westminster, 1899, dates 
the Portuguese downfallin the East from 1550, and says on p. 324: “‘D. Joo de Castro was the last man 
_ with any pretensions to superiority who held office in the early days of the Portuguese. connection with 
India, and the names of his successors for many generations, some indolent, some corrupt, . some. both, and - 
all superstitious, are but-the milestones that mark the progress along the dismal path of degeneration,” 
it seems to me that he delivers a somewhat too strong judgment. Men like D. Constantin de. Braganca 
or D. Luiz de Ataide ought to have been, spoken, of in. quite different expressions. | 
& There existed a famous standard of such oo in the Pratica anne mercature Peecpen (c. eee 
Of. ae dca. and the aed thither, TE, 137 a a, 
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countrirs 5 the ‘Vv vixited, pene every cake ‘sini ‘ry has, of course, something of value to tell 
the student of Indian bistory and religions. From that point of view this literature has ag 
yet been far too much overlooked. 

I will now deal shortly with two voyages by Venetian merchants in the later half of the 
sixteenth century, which are certainly typical of this sort of literature. The chief reason 
why I have come to deal with them is the somewhat enigmatic position in which they stand 
to each other, which will be entered upon at the end of this paper. Little known ag 
they seem to be, there may be some interest in first giving a short survey of their travels, 

Cesare di Federici (or Fedyici)® and Gasparo Balbi belonged tothe merchant-class of the 
proud Venetian republic. Balbi was » jeweller, while his countryman has not, as far as I 
know, given us any direct intelligence concerning his chief business. In India he traded 
in jewellery, precious stuffs, spices, etc., and thus seems to have possessed some knowledge 
of the secrets of various commercial undertakings. Balbi dedicated his book to the clarissj. 
mo signor Theodoro Balbi nobile Venetiano, and seems to claim descent from the old and illus- 
trious family of the Balbi, but I have not been able to obtain any knowledge whatsoever’ con- 
cerning the family to which Federici belonged. The years of their birth and death are alike 
unknown, and on the whole nothing more seems to be known of them than the facts connected 
with their respective voyages. Even encyclopcedias and biographical dictionaries, that I | 
have been able to consult, do not give anything further: cf., eg., Biographie universelle, 
XVI, 250 ff., s.v. Federici, and IIT, 261 ff., .v. Balbi,or Boccardo, Nuova enciclopedia ttali- .. 
ana, III, 117, sv. Balbi.? Tiraboschi, Storia della letteratura italiana, VIL: 1, 212, only : 
mentions tl viaggio di Cesare Federici fatto nel 1563, and ibid., p. 216, he enumerates Gagparo .” 
Balbi among the less known travellers of the sixteenth century. Of other literature quoted 

as dealing with Federici I have not been able to consult Asiatick Miscellany, I,8 and Asiatic 
Journal and Monthly Register, 1, 832 (1823), nor for Balbi the work of Mazzucchelli, Degli 
scrittors d'Italia and of Ginguené, Histoire littéraire de VTialie.® 

I have, however, been able to read the chapter dealing with them both in Zurla, Di Marco 
Polo, e degli aliré viaggiatori veneziant pid illusiri, Venezia 1818, IL, 252—264, and although it 
contains scarcely more than a summary of the two works, it does not appear to me to be 
wholly without value. 

Federici’s work first appeared at Venice in 1587 as a volume in 12° printed by Andrea 
Muschi.!0 Later on it was reprinted in Ramusio, Navigationi ef viaggi, IIT (ed. of 1606), 
foll. 886:—398r with the title: Viaggio de M. Cesare di Fedrict nell’ India Orientale, ef 
otra P India, per via di Soria. The last lines ron thus: Jo Don Bartholomeo Dionigi da Fano, 
aa un memoriale del soprascritio M. Cesare, Aa cavato.il presente viaggio e Sedelmente i in questa 
forma diateso ; che leio pit volte dall’ istesso Authore, come vero e fedele, ha voluto a commune’ 
delettatione & utile, al mondo publicarlo. I have not the slightest idea who this D. Bartho- 
lomeo Dionigi da Fano waa, nor have I had an opportunity of seeing the editio princeps of 
1587. But from Zarla1! I gather that the subscription was already in the first edition, and 
consequently da Fano must have = some —_ is by Federici into its present shape 
and edited it. 
ieialaee man is generally spoken of as’ Cesar Hrederiok, the form of a name used by Hak 

7 In this Italian work there is no entry at all on Federici. 

- Per dances — oo steal = Caloutta in two vols. in 1785—1786. , 
. ese wor ve nob even been 
| owing to the bad methods of quotation ten sata the oli bok — - volume sal Pegs 
10 Cf. Zurla 1, o, II, 252. 

41 I, 252, 
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The work of Balbi appeared in Venice in the year 1590, printed by Camillo Borgomi- 
nieri, with the following title: Viaggio dell’ Indie Orientali, dt Gasparo Balbi Gtoielliero 
Venetiano. Nel quale si contiene quanto egli in detio viaggio ha veduto per lo spatio di 9. Anni 
consumait in esso dal 1579, fino al 1588. Con Ia relatione de i datij, pest, e misure di tuite le 
cilia di tal viaggio, e del governo del Ré di Pegi, e delle guerre fatie da lui con aliri Ré d’Auua 
edi Sion. Con la Tavola delle cose pid notabili (one volume in small 8°). According to the 
Biogr. univ., IIL, 262, and Boccardo, ITI, 117, a second edition was issued in 1600, of which 
I have not been able to get any other information.12 


The works of Federici and Balbi have never, as far as my knowledge goes, been trans- 
lated into any modern language except English. Both of them are found in Hakluyt, The 
Principall Navigations, Voyages, Traffics and Discoveries, and further, the whole of Federici 
and that part of Balbi dealing with Pegu, in Purchas His Pilgrims, II. X, 1702 ff., 1722 ff, (ed. 
of 1905—07, X, 88 ff., 143 ff.). There is alsoa Latin translation of Balbiin De Bry, India 
Orientalis, Pars VII (1600), pp. 43—12613, where, according to the method adopted in that 
famous work, some illustrations are added, of which there are none in the original.!4 
Thestatement of Boccardo1®§; Oleario nella sua edizione dei viaggi di Mandelslo dé un compen- 
dio del viaggio del Balbi, I do not quite understand, as it does not seem, to be borne out by 
facts.16 | 
The voyage of Cesare di Federici is valuable from more than one point of view—above 
all for a very clear description of the trade-routes and products of the Hast. Butithas also 
some value as a historical source, there being found in some passages notices of contempo- 
raneous events in India and Pegu that do not appear elsewhere, or are here put forward in a 
_ special way.1? But as a historical source the work has, as far as I can see, scarcely ever been 
used,!8 but this point cannot be further entered upon here, as being wholly outside 

the scope of this small paper. 

Simple and clear as his style generally is, there is, however, one difficulty that cannot 
easily be mastered: although the author has, by the order of the places visited by him, ap- 
proximately indicated his route, he bas hardly ever told us the exact time of his visit to this 
place or that. Consequently it is difficult, and partly impossible, to forma clear opinion of © 
what periods of his long travelling time (1563—8]) he spent at the different places he found. 
occasion to visit. In the following lines only a feeble attempt can be made to throw at least 

some light on the obscurities of his book. 





12 In Ersch-Gruber, the year of this 2nd edition is given as 160 9, which may, after ‘all, be a 
misprint. 

13 Of. Camus, Mémoires sur lee collections dee voyages des De Bry et Thevenot, Paris 1802, p. 233 Zurla 
lc. qT, 258, 

14 As the work of De Bry seems to be extremiely rare, I give here an index of these ten illustrations 3 
(1) Hook-swinging ; (2) A palanquine ; (3) An audience with the king of Pegu ; (4) Traitors burnt to death. 
in Pegu; (5) A battle between the kings of Pegu and Ava; (6) Elephants in the corral; (7) Procession of 
elephants in Pegu ; (8) Festivals in Pegu; (9) Sapan Daiche and Sapan Donon (festivals) ; (10) Funeral of 
the king of Pegu and of Talapoins. 

15 2, c, IT, 117. 

16 On Mandelelo of, the remarks of Vincent A. Smith, JRAS., 1918, p. 245 &., and Akbar the Great 
Mogul, Oxford, 1917, p. 478. 

17 Some small remarks of this sort I have given in a review of Vincent Smith's excellent book on 
Akbar that appeared in the Gatvingische Gelehrie Anzeigenof 1919. 

is In Sinclair and Ferguson, The Travels of Pedro Terveira, London, (Hakluyt Boe.), 1902, P 104, I 
find a quotation from Federici (and — concerning the King of Ormuz, : 
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The general extent of his travels is indicated by the names Venice-Malacca, as he does 
not seem to have penctrated further east, telling us in his own proper words : 20 non son 
passa piit inanzi di Malacca verso Levanie, ma quello ch’ io ne parlard, sara per buona infor- 
matione che n’ ho havuio da quelli che vi sono stati!) He left Venice in 1563 with the ship 
Gradenigs (patronigiata di Giacomo Vatica), and went vid Cyprus to Tripolt dé Sorta from 
which place in six days he arrived at Aleppo. Then he tells us that in Aleppo st fa pot merca- 
inva co’ mercanti Armeni, é Mori, per andar in lor compagnia in Ormus ; & cosi con ess. a’ Aleppo 
partitomi, giungessimo tn due giornate, e mezza al Bir. 20 From Bir the route lay down the 
Euphrates to Feluchia, a journey of some 15—18 days according to the author, but on which 
he had to spend 44 days owing to the lack of rain and low water. From Feluchia to Babylon 
it took him a day and a half, and from there he proceeded to Basrah (Basora)—situated, 
according to Fedcrici*!, fifteen miles from the sea?2—a journey for which usually eight to 
nine days were needed ; however, Federici arrived in Basrah only eighteen days after having 
left Babylon (perche V acque erano basse). In Basrah he embarked for Ormuz, the distance 
between the two places being, according to the author, 600 miles; and then the text runs 
thus ; partendosi de Basora si passa ducenio miglia di Golfo co’ lmarea banda desira, sinoche a 
giunge nell’ isola ds Oarichi,t8 di dove fino in Ormus si vg sempre vedendo terra della Persia a ' 
man sinistra, et alla desira verso? Arabia si vanno scoprendo infinite isole.** 

Only for that part of his voyage falling between Tripoli—Basrah has the author told 
us the length of time he spent (altogether 71 days); nor do we know at what time of the 
year 1563 he departed from Venice. Consequently we are not able to say if he arrived at 
Ormuz and further onwards during that same year or during the following (1564). However, 
he proceeded from there along the Persian and Indian coasts in order to reach Goa, the 
capital of Portuguese India, and at that time one of the two or three foremost emporia of 
the East. On his way thither he passed the usual stations Diu—Cambaie—Damam— | 
Bassain—Tana—Chiaul—Daboul, whence he arrived at Goa—as usual he does not tell us 
‘at what time.2® But he states that in the year 1566 he undertook first a journey from Goa, to 
Bezeneger (Vijayanagara) in the Deccan and back again, and afterwards a journey from Goa 
to Malacca (ef. below). Consequently he was in Goa in 1566, and he was there again in 1570, 
when the “‘ Dialcan ”’*6 laid siege to the town for fourteen months.27 But it seems clearthat — 
he cannot, on his outward journey, havestayed the whole time until 1566in Goa, as he was most 
probably already in 1565 in Negapatam, @ fact that will be further dealt with below. Having - 

left Goa he visited, one aiter another, the principal ports of the coast, viz. ‘Onor, Mangalore, ° 
"4 Ramusio, III, fol. 3917. $0 ‘Ibig. TIL, fol. 386". = 82 Tbid. ITI, fol, 886%.” 

9% ‘What is called ‘mile’ here and in the following pages is not the English mile. oe : 

8 ‘Thisia the island of Carrack in the upper part of the Gulf of Persia (of. Yule-Burell, Hobson-Jobson8, 
p. 165, where this very passage is quoted). | a ss 7 

*% Banwaio, IIL, fol. 386". ee : oe _ -. 

26 Tt seers curious that on fol. 387" he assigns only 990 miles to the distance Ormuz—Goa, which ig 

abaurd, when compared with the 600 miles between Basrah and Ormuz. ; os os OE 

48 ‘This is she name by which he designates the Adil Khan (Adil Shah) of Bijapur, whom the Portuguese ‘: 
‘writers call Hidelx8o, Idalza, ‘The other Muhammadan rulers, who routed the Hindu Raja of Vijayanagara ™ 
ah TAkot (Jan. 25th, 1565), he calla (fol. 388") Zamaluc (=Nizim-ul Mulk), Cotamalue (=Kutb-ul-Mulk):) 

and Veridi (<=Malik Barid, Port, Melique Verido). The town of Vijayanagar bad in 1867 begun to be 
depopulated (fol. $88”). ot wa oe og OE ae ee ay 
cn, Me Qqgording to Burgess, The Chronology of Modern Indio, Edinburgh, 1913; p. 44,'this siege-shoald 
only have lasted from June—Dec. 17th, 1570. It is difficult to get out the. trua dates from- De Coutd:; 
Decada, VIII, ch. 38 f., but I doubt.whether Burgess is right hera, - 6 ee ms seni 
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Barcelore, Cananore, Cranganore, Cochin and Coilan (Quilon),?8 and further on, Cabo Comeri 
(Cape Comorin)and the pearl-fisheries in the Gulf of Manar (Pescaria delle perle, fol. 390¥ ). 
After that he went to Ceylon, chiefly in order to see with his own eyes the plantations of 
the cinnamon-trees, of which he gives a vivid description. He apparently had obtained 
good information concerning the political status of that island, as he says: #1 ré legitimo 
di questa isola, siain Colombo fatio Christiano e privo del Regno, sostentato del Ré di Portogallo, 
by which he means the christianized D. Joio Dharmapala (1542—81). The usurper Madoni,?° 
of whom he speaks immediately afterwards, was his grand-uncle Maaya Dunnai (f 1571), 
whose sons Federici calls Barbinas and Ragiu. As a matterof fact, he had three sons ; the 
names of the two elder I have not been able to ascertain from any source, but the youner 
was Raja Simba I (1581—92),8° apparently the Ragiu of our author. 


- From Ceylon Federici went to Negapatam, where he most probably must have been in 
1565, as he speake of an accident having happened there in that year, which he can only have 
heard of by being present there himself.. From Negapatam he went to San Tomé (or Mailf- 
pur), the main port for ships bound for Malacca, whither he proceeded through the Sombrero- 
Channel in the Nicobars. In the year 1566 FedericileftS. Toméfor Malacca—on the way he 
seems to have visited the northern part of Sumatra (Achin). From Malacca he went northwards 
to Tenasserim, Mergui, Tavaiand Martaban, where he arrived in 1567. Just at that time the 
king of Pegu had marched away with his whole army to conquer Siam,®1and Federici was forced 
to stay for two and twenty months in Martaban, before he could obtain permission to continue 
his journey. Consequently he could only leave Pegu in August 1569,32 whence he intended 
to go to Satagan (Chittagong) ;8° however, a typhoon arose during the voyage, and carried the 
travellers to Sondiva®4, whence they proceeded to Chittagong.8§ Leaving this place he went 
back to Goa, just at that time (1570) besieged by the Adil Shah of Bij&pur (Dialcan) and 
heroically defended by the then viceroy, D. Luiz de Ataide. According to our author, the 
viceroy did not permit any ship to leave Goa during this time.86 Ag he was thus obliged to 
stay there for a long time—during which he was seriously ill for four months (fol. 395" )—he 
suffered great losses, and consequently decided not to return to Venice, but once more to visit 
Pegu. Having decided upon this, he went to Cambaia, where he bought great loads of opium, 
that drug having at his departure from Pegu been very expensive there, ‘However, bad luck 
seemed, to persecute him ; he was obliged to stay during the winter (apparently during the 








88 Cf, Yule-Burnell, Hobson-Jobson2, p. 751 fi, | : : 

49° The Portuguese call him Madune. 80 Tennent, Ceylon’ IT, 13 ff. 

81 Ramusio, II, fol., 391v. According to one author the army numbered 1,400,000 men. 

83 According to Burgess, Chronology of Modern India, p. 43, this seems to have been the month in 
which the Siamese capital was sacked. 

$3 Yule-Burnoll, Hobson-Jobson?, p. 203 ff. | | 

84 -An ‘island now called Sandwip to the northwest of Chistagone ; the tess Sundiva i is found in a 

letter of 1591 in the Archivio Portugues Oriental, Il, 257 (Nova Goa, 1861). 
| 85 On another voyage, intending to go from Malacca, to 8. Tomé, he was carried away to > Oris, whsees 
- he went 6 Chittagong, and stayed there for four months, 

686 sigs statement is curious as being directly contrary to that of Do Gras: Decada, VIII, p. $14 (1786), 
who says: “‘and ag there weré in the portof Goa ten or twelve ships for Ormuz loaded with merchandise, _ 
he (the Viceroy) gave them permission to leave, as well in order not to. cause so great losses to the merchants 
.a3 to show the Moore how little he cared for them ” ete, Both Federici and Do Couto were eye-witnesses 

Of the siege, but it is always to be remembered that the Sth Decada is not the original work, which was stolen 


while in manuscript, but is made up from —— annotations by. the. author (4¢f, the preface 
: . : aude (of, the p to 
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year 157]1—72)*" at Manar ; after that he proceeded to San Tomé, and from there to Pegu, 
where opium had in the meantime gone down in price, so that he again suffered great losses, 
In order to repair them he bought lac at Pegu, and went with it to San Toméé® and thence to 
Orniuz ; from there he returned. by Chiaul—Goa—Cochin—San Tomé to Pegu, where he made 
good progress in selling opium. Finally he returned, and stayed during the winter in Cochin 
(fol. 3987 ),39 after which he left India, and proceeded to Ormuz. In that town he fellin with 
Messer Francesco Beretin from Venice and other Italians and accompanied them to Basrah, 

where he had to wait 40 days for boats ; after that he proceeded to Babylon, where he stayed 
for four months. Thence his caravan arrived in 40 days at Aleppo (of which 36 were spent 
in the desert). Leaving Aleppo he went to Tripolis and Zaffo (Jaffa), and thence to Jeru- 
salem, where he remained for 40 days to visit the holy places. Having returned to Tripolis, 
he embarked in the ship Ragazzona, and arrived safely at Venice on November 5th, 1681.40 


Gasparo Balbi, on the contrary, has in his book everywhere referred to the day and year 
when he arrived at or left different places, and it is thus quite easy to follow him closely during 
the whole of his journey. 

He left Venice in 1579—he has not given the date—and went (probably by the same ° 
route as Federici) to Aleppo, where he arrived on the 13th of December. On the 15th, in the 
evening, he came to Albir (Bir), where he remained until the 5th January, 1580, when he | 
continued the voyage, and on the 25th of that month he finally reached Babylon.*s On March | 
13th he left that town after a stay of more than six weeks, which he himself curiously enough . 
speaks of as “some days ” (dopo esservi stati aleuni giornt), and on the 2ist he arrived at Bas- : 
rah (Balsaraé Basora, fol. 32°).42 After having spent about a month at that place, he and his’ 
companions set sail for Ommuz on April 22nd, 1580, in the morning ; having experienced 
. different adventures, they arrived on May 10th at the port of Ormuz in the morning. There’ 
Balbi stayed. until September 29th, when he embarked in a ship belonging to the Portuguese 
governor, D. Gonsalvo di Mienxa (fol. 47" ),4% in order to proceed to Goa. On October 24th 
(fol. 58%) they cast anchor inthe port of Diu, where they heard very important news :. 
the Cardinal D. Henrique II, King of Portugal, had died without heirs,44 and further dW gran 
Ré di Magar poco prima dope haversi fatto dieputar la fede di Christo N. Signor da aleunt padré 
Reverendi di San Paolo si volse batezzare insieme con le moglie,e due suoi figliuoli, etc. This 
refers to Akbar’s invitation to the Jesuits in Goa and the mission of Fathers R. Acquaviva 
(+ 1588) and A. Monserrate (F 1600), thence to Fathpar-Sike! (November 1579).4 : 





47 Generally these older gains by ‘winter’ uriderstand the rain-period, but this = scarcely the case 
here. 
38 As he saya himself (fol. 395!t) that ships went only in March from Pega to &. Tomé, he can. scarcely 
have returned there before March 1573. 

$¢ An he came back to Venice in November 1581, this must have been in the year 1579-80. | 

49 If we put together the sums given by himself (Basrah 40 days, Basrah—Babylon 40 days, Babyloti} i 
120 days, Babylon—Aleppo 40 days, and his stay at Jerusalem 40 days), we get 200 days, or 9 months 20" 
days. The journeys Aleppo—Tripolis—Jafia—Jerusalem and Jerusalem—Tripolis—Venice may have taken 
at least come 50 days, Thus his journey Ormuz—Venice should have lasted some 11 months, and he may 
have left Ormuz sbout December Ist, 1580. But this is, of course, mere etiess work, * 

41 Fol. 22°; on fol. 23% he says that he had spent 49 days between Albir and . hiauig mau 
= a misprint, Federici used 45—46 days for that journey. m 

_ £3 Asoording to Federici exactly 8—9 days were used for the route Babylon—Basrah. - " " 

&* J-have not been able to trace any person with that name in ‘the Decadae of Do woul = index: 
of the edition of 1788 is, however, very incomplete.; cote vse 4 ditt 

4 Be died on January Slat, 1590. ie eae a 

1G, Vinowad A. Smith, Abbar the Great Mogul, Oxford 1917, p. ids #. | = 
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From Diu Balbi sailed on October 30th, and on November 2nd they passed ‘““Bombain,”’ 
where he notes the existence of the cave-temple defio Alefante—he was not the only author 
of his time, who held it for a construction raised by Alexander the Great (fol. 637).46 On 
November 4th he arrived at Chiaul (fol. 65° ), where he remained only for aday. His 
arrival at Gos took place on November 10th, 1580, after a journey that was not quite without 
danger because of the Malabar pirates. 

In the capital of Portuguese India Balbi lived for nearly a year and a half. It was only 
on April 11th, 1582, that he proceeded southwards with the ship S. Bastian, (Captain Alfonso 
de Morais), and arrived at Cochin on April 18th, after having passed Cananore and Calicut. 
There he stayed on until April 25th, went on the next day to Silon (Quilon), where he remain- 
ed for twenty-four hours, and doubled Cape Comorin on April 28th. Then the ship took the 
circuit round Ceylon, where our author seems scarcely to have landed;4? on May 2nd 
he passed. Point de‘ Galle, and on May 8th he came, after having sailed round the island, to a 
small island called La Vacca, apparently the Ilha das Vacas of the Portuguese.4® On 
May 9th the voyagers arrived at Negapatam,® and on the 29th they continued to San Tomé 
(Mail&pur), which they reached on the following day (May 30th, 1582). 

Here Balbi reports an episode that does not give a favourable opinion of his truthfulness. 
For speaking of the church of the Jesuit Fathers in that town (fol. 857 ), he continues : in 
fabricar la quale non si trovando travi tanti, che bastassero (fol. 86° ), miracolosamente gli fu but- 
tato un grosso legno dalla fortuna del mare, che pareva fosee stato fatto a posta, et & misura per 
detia chiesa. Et io mi trovat presente, quando detto legno arrivd, porche una mattina andando 
& Messa alla Chiesa della Madre di Dio, viddi molta gente, che correva alla marina, ef accostan- 
domi per saper che cosa fosse, viddi questo legno spinto dal mare al lito. Bra alihora la Chiesa di 8. 
Gioven Batista finite di resiaurarsi, ma perche non havevano travi da farglt il colmo,? havevane 
coperia di paglia. Onde fu havuto per miracolo di Dio, che ivi fosse siaio spinto dall’ onde del 
mare.un legno cost grosso, tl quale capite a punta all’ incontro del choro della Ohiesa, Quando quei 
Reverendi Padri della compagnia di Giesa, di quali quelle Chiesa é Monasterio, viddero il legno, 
n’ hebbero grandissima allegrezza,e’ | Padre Luigi Ferrera Rettor del luogo, insteme con quegli 
alirt Padri, ¢ con tutto il popolo, vi concorsero, e fu presa la miaura del detto legno, la lunghezza 
del quale fu.trovato che bastava ad intraversar la Chiesa, onde tutti con lieto applauso confessando 
ch’ era stato miracolosamente da Dio, lo fecero segare per lungo ene fecero tanii travi, (fol. 85°) € 
tanto gross, che bastarono per armar tutto quel colmo da un capo all’ altro, Mosse tanto quesia 
cosa alcunt di quet gentilé, che aggiuntevi le persuasion: di quet Reverendi Padri, correvano a 
gara l’ uno dellaliro @ batiezarsi, etc. 

What we read here appears to me somewhat suspicious, for the reason that it is really 
only another version of the miracle of the St. Thomas Legend of the South-Indian Christians 
—B, legend that had already at that time been dealt with by many famous Portuguese authors, 
€.9., , Correa, de Barros, Camdes,®9 Do Couto, ete. But it must be added that the cee in 








"6 Of, especially Do Couto, Decada VII, 3, 11 and Yule-Burnell, Hobson-J obson, 2p. 34] ff. 
47 That he was quite ignorant of the then condition of Ceylon he shows by speaking oo 7 Sy) cae the 
| Obristian king at Colombo, D. Joico Dharmapifla, who had died already in 1581. 
43 It is the present island Delft in the Palk Strait, WSW of Jafinapatam, cf. Tennent, Ceylon’, Ti, 550. 
49 The description of a holy place called ‘! Sete Pagodé det Ohini” that.is found inserted here is very 
confused. Balbi claims to have seen it before arriving at Negapatam, and apparently it cannot be 
. Rameswaram, which he certainly did not see.. But the so-called Chinese Pagoda issituated NW of Nega- 
patam (Yule, Marco Polo, II, 272 ff.), and the Seven Pagodas again are at a distance of 30—40 miles south 


of Madras (Yule-Burnell, Hobson- “oe p. Bld). This place is mentioned on fol, 85r as Pagods), 
- 60 Os Lusiadas, x, 110—112, | } | 
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the dnnue Littere of the years 1582~--84 do not mention onc single word of this miracle, 
which they would certainly not have neglected to speak of, had itreally happened. Tome 
. evident that Balbi has made up the whole story from the muster of the miracle of 








it sven 
St. Thomas.3! 
At San Tomé Balbi remained for more than a year, leaving the place only on Septem. 


ber 13th, 1583,9 in a ship bound for Martaban. On September 28rd the ship entered the so- 
called “ Maceareo 6% in the Gulf of Pegu (Martaban), where the voyagers visited different 
localities and stayed between October 5th and 26thin Cosmi.64 Afterwards they also visited 
the then famous town of Sirian (Syriam), somewhat to the East of Rangoon, and finally they 
arrived at a place called Meccao, whence they made the journey overland to Pegu, probably 
arriving there on November 8th, 1583 (fol. 100°). In Pegu Balbi had an audience with the 
King, which he depicts vividly, giving also a somewhat extensive description of the ruler himself, 
his town and his kingdom (he was just then at the highest development of his power) and 
successes in war (chiefly against the Siamese), and of the capture of his elephants, the festi- 
vals, processions, ete. (foll. 100'—128"). These passages may be looked upon as those claim. . 
ing the chief interest in the whole work of Balbi, and we have already seen that the greater 
part of the illustrations in De Bry are to be referred to the description of Pegu.®5 | 

After a stay of more than two years Balbi left Pegu on January 5th, 1586, and proceeded 
to Martaban (fol. 128"), where he arrived on the 12th of thatmonth. About a monthafter. 
wards, on February 10th, he embarked, and went by the Andamans and Nicobars to Ceylon, 
where on March 2nd he passed Point de Galle. On the 4th he passed Cape Comorin, and seems 
to have reached Cochin on March 7th early in the morning (fol. 135°). There he had to wait: 
for about seven months for a ship to take him further to Ormuz. Finally he left Cochinon - 
October 8th, 1586. On October 14th the ship cast anchor at Chiaul, where the passengers 
remained for nineteen days, after which they proceeded further to Ormuz, Balbi arriving 


. there on December 25th, 1586, and remaining until July 11th, 1587. 


On the same day he continued his journey to Basrah, which lasted twenty-two days 
(fol. 142°); consequently he seems to have reached that town on August 2nd, and to have 
stayed there for about two months and a half. This I conclude from his remark (fol. 143°) 
that he arrived at Babylon on November 28rd, 1587, after a journey of thirty-eight days 
from Basrah—he ought thus to have left that place on October 16th. This seems to be the 
last date given by Balbi. He does not tell us how long time he remained at Babylon, nor at 
what time he came back to Venice—we only know that it was in 1588, and it may well have 
been during the spring.®* He had then been absent from his native country for aboutnine years. _ 

Balbi and Federici in many points differ from each other, although they have generally - 
described the same topics. Both of them have left quite a good description of their voyages; _ 
that of Federici even belonging to the better samples of that literature during the 16th century. 





52 Soma time after having written this down I found that Yule, Oc | 
: , 2, Onthay and the way thither®, . ITI 
252n., when, treating the St, Thomas Legend, gives a short reference to thi eihnuh ede 
comments upon it. . - ; | oi — aie eae arene wed 
53 Fol, 917, : | = | 
53 Of. Yule-Burnell, Hobson-Jobaon,4 p. 827 £2, : 
_ % Acoording to Forchhammer this Cosmi isthe old Kusuman: tn) in the + 
| ; | | agera (nowadays Bassein) in the western 
| pect of the Irawaddy Delta (Yule-Bumnell |. of. p. 250 ff.), Of. also anie 
7 Mh Bebop lak. ) se f ) e, Vol. XXII, pp. 18, 252 ff. | 
Pa According to Federii forty days were needed for the way betiveen Babylon and Aleppo and six 
een Aleppo and Tripolis. How long it ? . ; 
Ido not exactly know. = ae eee eee place to Venice (by Cyprus) ; 
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He has told things in a very aes way, depicting the places he visited with their products 
and very seldom giving a more personal touch to his description. Balbi, on the contrary, 
has chiefly given us a diary of his voyage, with most careful annotations concerning the dates, 
so that we are able to follow him from place to place during his long journey. Into the frame of 
this diary he has put longer descriptions of manners and customs prevalent among the varicus 
peoples he visited ; his chief interest, however, seems to have been a commercial one. To the 
description of every important place visited by him he has added careful notes concerning 
the coins, measures and weights used there, and he winds up his diary with a summary of the 
monsoons and trade-routes in the seas surrounding the Indian peninsulas (chapter 46: Seguz- 
tano t tempi, ne’ quali le navi si partono per i viaggi si per il Nort, come per il Sul®! per diverse 
parti delle Indie, le quali stazioni da loro sono detti Mansonni®8), He adds a table of the different 
coins used in India and their value in relation to each other (chapter 47: Seguita la tariffa 
delle monete di tutia V India, ridotia da una sorte di moneia ad un altro). Balbi consequently 
has tried to make his description a sort of commercial handbook, and also something on the 
same lines as Pegolotti’s Pratica. We can scarcely doubt that his work seemed useful to his 
countrymen, and was perhaps at that time frequently read. 

But the works of Federiciand Balbistand in a queer relation to each other, which has not, 
aa far as [know, been observed or dealt with by former writers.£9 The ideas and regulations 
concerning copyright are more developed in our day than they were at the time when 
our authors published their books, but it still seems to me somewhat marvellous that a man, 
who has himself made a journey and is writing down the chief events of it, should make use 
of a predecessor in a rather foolish way, writing out whole passages of his work and putting 
them into his own composition. However, this is undoubtedly the case here, and there can 
be no serious question as to whom we must denounce guilty of literary theft. For when — 
Balbi in 1588 returned to Venice, the work of Federici had already been available for something 
like a year, and may have belonged to the books that were at that moment rather frequently 
read in the City of the Lagoons. As the book. of Balbi did only appear in 1590, there is 
scarcely a doubt that he has in a most shameless way—at least according to our ideas— 
plundered his predecessor.£° I hereby let the proofs of my actusanon scala without eee 
comments : 


CusaRE DI F'upERict, 


886 A: T Bir 8 una picciola cittade, ma 
molto abbondante di vettovaglia..(B) gli 
Arabi, che son ladri formicheri, non amazza- 
no, ma robbano, e fuggono, e contra questi 
sono molto buoni gli archibugi, temendone 
casi grandemente. 

(I pass over some small coincidences on 


-GaASPARO River 


12’. Albir, la quale 6 picciole citté, ma. 
abbondante di voettovaglia....(12") gh | 
Arabi i quali non amazzano, ma robbano, e 
fuggono, contra di qualisono molto buoni gli 
archibugi temendone essi grandemente. 


fol, 386°—" and foll. 18°—19 that are Bro: : 


bably accidental. ) 





67 These names, as well as thoge on his a fol 144”), aro Portuguese. 

. 68 On the history and different forms of this word of. Yule-Burnell, Hobsou-Jobson2, p. “877 ff, The 
form coming nearest to the one used here is Mansone in Carletti, Ragionamerui, Ii, 206 (Firenze 1701). 

69 Some words in Zurla, l. o., I, 259, Scaroely induce ug to believe that even he observed | the facts to 


be dealt with below. 


60 Whether Federici was Sab that time stil alive we do not. know.’ Pochaps he was not, as Da Fano 


published his book, 


THE sess 
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Cesare Dr Fepeatcr. 

rt alette che egli ¢, giura fedelté al Re di 
Portowalln, cf all’ hora il capitano li dé il 
weotra Be gale in nome del Ré di Portogallo 
say Signore, vt ind: con gran pompa ¢ festa 
i? aecompagnano al palazzo Reale posto 
wlla cittade. Tiene detto Re honesta 
vorte, ct ha gofficiente entrata senza fastidio 
alcuno, pereioche il capitano li difenda, e 
mantiene le sue ragioni ; ¢ quando cavalcano 
insieme 1’ honora come Ré, né pud detto Ré 
cavaleare con la sua corte, se prima non lo 
fa sapere al capitano. 


387 A; Diu, posta in una picciola isola 
del Regno di Cambaia, ove 6 la miglior 
fortezza, che sia in tutta India, et 6 picciola 
citta, ma di gran facende, perche vi si caricano 
aysai nave grogse di diverse robbe, e per lo 
stretto della Mecaa, e per |’ isola d’ 
Ormus etc, 


387 BH: Chiaul ete. 
387 F: Tl Ré Zamaluccos? ete, 


888 A: Goa é la principal cittd, o’ habbian 
i Portoghesi in India, nella quale statia il 
Vice Ré con la corta regia, et 6 in una isola 
che pud circondare da venticinque in trenta 
migha : e citt&s con suoi borghi honestamente 
grande, e per citt& dell’ Indie assai compe-: 
tentemente bella; ma pitbella 6 I’ isola, 
come quella, che & piena di giardini, e di 
boschi de’ Palmari detti di sopra ; st per la 
quale sono aloune villette. .. E situata Goa 
ne’ paesi del Dialcan Ré Moro etc. 

389 D: Onor ete. 

389 D: Cananor etc. - 


887 E—F: Description of the cocoa-nut 


trees. 
889 H; Tiene Cochin il primo luogo etc. 


389 F—390 A: Degoription of the Nairs | 
and their customs. 3 


ANTIQUARY 


eens 6 ae ee 
= eee see oe ee ee ee te ee ee ee ee 
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Gussie Batsl, 


fedelta al Ré di Portogallo ; et all’ hora ijl 
Capitano gli da lo scettro reale in nome del 
Ré di Portogallo suo Signore ; et indi con 
gran pompa,e festa |’ accompagna al palazzo 
reale posto nellxs citt&a Tien detto Ra 
honcsta corte, ct ha sofficiente entrata senza, 
fastidio alcuno,perche dal cap. gli vengono 
difese, e mantenute le sue ragioni,e giuris, 
ditioni, e quando il cap. cavalea in sicme 
con il Ré,  honora come Ré; ma non pud 
detto Ré cavalcore con la sua corte; se prima 
non lo f& intender al capitano. 


59: Diu 6 una citt&é non molto grande 
ma di gran facende ; perche vi si caricano 
assai navi grosse di diverse merci, e droghe 
per lo stretto della Mecca, per I Isola ‘di 
Ormis, ¢ posta in una picciola Isola del regno |; 
di Cambaia . . Ha la miglior fortezza ° 
che Portoghesi possedono in quei paesi ete, | 


64 : Chiaul etc. 
640: Ré Zamalucco Moro etc. 


67": Goa & una citti con i suoi borght : 
honestamente grande per citta delle Indie, 
et d assai bella: 8 porta . .. in un’ Isola di 
circuito di trenta miglia in circa tutta piena : 
di giardini, e di boschi di noci d’ India, con | 
alcuni villaggi piccioli ancora. In somma | 
é Is principal citta, che habbino i Portoghesi ” 
nell’ Indie, per haveroi la risidenza un Vice 
Ré del Ré di Portogallo con bella. corte. BH. 
situata Goa ne i peesi di. Dialcan. Ré-Moro™ 
eto.64 | | 4 
op. 78: Onor etc. 
op. 73? : Cannor (1) ete. | 
ep. 73°: alcuni aa detti palmeri de, a 


op. 76": Cocchi 8 dopo Gos ls prime ott 
ete. a 


Op. 18°; The Nairg ete. 





sabi: Leg 1 _ 


88 As is scen from De Barros, Decada, IT, 2, 7, and other writers this is tho ruler called by the Portitn, 


“ qoese. Nizamaluco [also Izam Maluco (Correa), Nizamoxa’ (Garcia da, Orta) ete. 13 ie. tho Nizam-ul a 
the Muhammadan king of Ahmadnegar (since 1490). - 


4 Balbi aftorwards speaks of the siege of Goa by. the = ‘Dialoan, oi ‘his troops ee ae some 200, 600" 
men, sid the siege a fur fourteen months. We know of this Blege already from. Federici,. 


iv a 
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SARE DI FEDERIOI _Gasparo Bast 
890 B—D : Federici here speaks of the  49'—5i7: Balbi speaks of in che modo 
Pescaria delle perle in the Gulf of Manar. pighiano le perle, et in che luogo; but this 


really deals with the pearl-fisheries in the 
Persian Gulf (Bahrein etc.) However, on 
foll. 49’—50r he has put in notes concerning 
the Manar fisheries which are mostly taken 
directly from Federici. 


890 H: Description of cinnamon-trees, cp. cp. 76°; Cinnamon-trees of Ceylon (many 
and how the cinnamon is prepared. small coincidences). 


390 F: un monasterio di S. Francesco di §2': un monasterio di S. Francisco di 
gtan divotione (at Negapatam). gran divotione. 


391 A—C : Description of S. Tomé (Melié- cp. 877; description ‘of S. Tomé (some 
pur). small coincidences). 


In the description of Pegu there are on 
foll. Olv, 97v, 100°", 1027, 116° and L1L7v 
some small coincidences with Federici 
foll. 8391.—394 that need not to he 
repeated here. 


From this short survey, which is not wholly exhaustive, one can very well see how Balbi 
has in many passages of his work borrowed whole sets of words from his predecessor. Some- 
times when copying a passage from Federici, he has slightly altered it, e.g.,on fol. 67" (des- 
cription of Goa) in comparison with Federici fol. 388A. But this is a well-known method 
amongst plagiarists. However, it seems remarkable that the coincidences are almost exclu- 
sively found in the former part of Balbi’s book, while in the latter part—chiefly dealing 
with Pegu-—-they become ever more rare. Itis scarcely to be imagined that Balbi during 
the continuation of his work suffered from a somewhat bad conscience by reason ofhis 
robberies. Ifseems more probable that either he may have possessed better notes conceming 
his' stay at Pegu than concerning his voyages in India, or he may have found some 
other source—unknown to us—to copy for the latter part of his work.86 Though I must 

leave these matters open to further investigation, I feel convinced that the facts pointed out 
here must to some degree alter the opinion concerning the value of the work passing under 
the name of Gasparo Balbi. | : 











— 


85 From Zurla, |. c. II, 260, one might infer that Balbi had perhaps copied Marco Polo in his description 
of the ships trading between Basrah and Ormuz [Balbi foll. 38Y—40 and Polo in Ramusio, I, fol. 8 B. 
(ed. 1683)]. But Iam at a loss to find any verbal coincidences in these passages. However, I have not 
found time to compare other parts of Balbi’s work with that of his famous countryman, and it may well be 
that he has sometimes used him just as he used Federici. [My own experience has been that 16th and 17th 
century travellers of all countries copied each other without acknowledgment. The procedure seems to 
have been to put together their own notes on reaching home, and to add to them out of other recently 
published travels everything else that they thought might interest their readers and make their books more 
important. They never seem to have acknowledged the sources of their information, and often added 
further inaccuracies from their ignorance of those that they may have adopted. Vincent Smith has shown 
up Mandelsloh in this matter and I have occasionally taken the trouble to hunt a generally borrowed tale 
to its sources. The difficulty in reading a traveller's MS, or book of that period ie to be.sure as to how much 
of a description in his own or someone elae’s,—R,C.T.] | _- ; | 
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PEARL AND GOTTON MERCHANTS’ SLANG. , 
By Sin RIGHARD Cc. TEMPLE, Br. 

Tur Curator of Libraries, Public Library Department, Baroda, has sent us a list of nume. 
rails out of the Utrdl-i-Ahmadé? of ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, in which he says that the author 
vives ‘a kind of seeret code which was used by pearl merchants in their transactions,” His 
Denartment is publishing a supplement to the book and “ desires the origin and etymology 
of the code.” He adds,“ Iam told that tran, four, is the four-sided anvil on which a goldsmith — 
works the gold, and that chwdh?, three, is the three-pronged jeweller’s instrument, Wan, 
nine, seems to be back slang for xaw.”” There was also, he says, “a similar code which was 
used by cotton merchants. Many of these expressions are still in use by merchants, ‘but 
those I have asked cannot tell me the derivation of the words.” The Department is anxioys 
iu know if any of our contributors or reacers can supply the information required, | 

[ here give the table as sent with the letter. 
SEORET Conus. 





E'nglish, Pearl Merchants Cotton Merchants 
terms terms 
d. sali oe 
4 sali 
Y likhwa a 
l akara ek 
Ii sala’ek para kala , 
re samkas  galsang 
1 maha-ni-likhwa te 
2 samani jur 
3 ekwahi rakh 
4 iran hok — 
5 mol bad or yad 
6 sapar dik 
7 samar pit 
s tamal mankh 
sf) wan kun 
10 angal sala, 
li kakara, ekla 
12  patar jurla 
is  ‘nipar rakhla . 
14 chapar 2 
15 molpar : 
16 pariri a 
17 samarpari - 
18 tahalpari = 
19 _ wanpari ee 
20 gut os! kuri | 
30 ekwadahi | _ Ae - 
Oe irandahi | - 
oo _ pharons bakpharona 
"4000 . kathma-kothli — : 
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Sir George Grierson on being referred to wrote :— 

‘The Cotton Merchants’ list is evidently an argoé like the others mentioned in Linguistic 
Survey of India, Vol. XI. Words are formed by the prefixing of or changing of con- 
sonants or vowels, Thus jur (in the list = 2) is for jora; hok for chauk : rakh (for 
3) is a puzzle, but is apparently built on some such word as trika.” 

In 1885 I wrote a long article in JASB., vol. LITT, pt. 1, pp. 1-24 entitled An Hxzami- 

nation of the Trade Dialect of the Nagqgdsh or painters on papier-maché in the Panjab and Kash- 
mir, in which I went into the slang numerals of several classes and professions. In 1885 I 
followed this up with an article in this Journal on The Delhi Daldls and their Slang, vol. XIV, 
pp. 155-159. In vol. XVI, pp. 284 ff., Sir George Grierson had an article on “ The Language 
of the Magahiya Doms,” and in vol. XIX, pp. 160 ff., J. P. Lewis had one on the “ Slang of 
the Tamil Castes in Ceylon.” There was also a note on Technical Jargons in vol. XX XVII, 
p. 339, containing Mr. C. Otto Blagden’s Review of D. R. Lasch’s Uber Sonder-aprachen und 
Ihre Enstehung. From these papers a certain amount of information on this interesting 
subject can be obtained. 
On looking into the actual terms hitherto recorded, a few of the words given by the 
Curator of the Baroda Libraries can be directly identified : eg., akdra, one, is used by the 
Naqqash and wan, nine, by.the Dehli Daldls. Paint, seven, corresponds to the pit, anc 
sala, ten, to the salah of the Dehli Dalfls. A closer examination may discover other analo- 
gies and the Pearl Merchants’ slang quoted by ‘Ali Muhammad Khai may arise in the sainc 
way as that of the Dehli Dalals, as explained in the article above quoted. 

The whole subject is very interesting and well worth examining in all trades by Indian 
scholars, 
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SPELLS OF ORIGIN. 
By A. M. HOOART. 


Tam Attaréya Brdhmana contains these words: ‘Inasmuch as Indra was great, that 
is the Great Indraness of Great Indra.”! This sounds at first very much like nonsense. 
[ venture to suggest that there is more in it than appears on the surface. 

In Malaysia at one end and in Finland at the other there is a belief that if you can 
recite the origin and unfold the nature of anything you can control it. If you know the 
origin of iron, you acquire magic power over it. Skeat gives the following charm to keep 
a tiger at a distance : 

“Ho, Bérsénu! Ho, Berkaik! 
I know the origin from which you sprang ; 
It was Sheikh Abuniah Lahab Abu Kasap. 
Your navel originated from the centre of your crown,” ete.? 

The Kalevala is full of such charms. : 

In the ninth canto V4inaméinen = to see an old. man, to get him to heal a wound 
but the old man could not recall: © : | 

/  #* * How the iron ‘was first cr nde < 
And the unworked iron was fashioned.’*? - 
‘Then the aged Vainamdinen 
Answered in the words that follow : 
‘Well I know the birth of Tron, 
And how steel was first created.’” 


1 Yan nahin Tndro *bhavat tan Mahe hehe restos ae 21. 
2 Malay ile Pp 167. . : 


[Maroz, 1924 
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nd proveeds to give a very lengthy account. Then the old man remembers and goes 
throuth the whole story again, using it to revile the iron and show how it has broken itg 


solunm oath. 2 . . 
We may well expect to find the same idea in the countries that lie between Finland and 


Malaysia. 

Indeed it appeurs in the Satapatha Bréhmana: ‘‘ That is Death which is the Year... . 
He who knows this death to be the Year, his life is not exhausted by days and 
nights before old age. He attains to a complete life.” Thus the mere Inowledgo 
that Death is really the year preserves a man from Death until the natural term 
of his life. Whoever knows that Vrtra is a consumer of food becomes himself a consumer 
of food (ibid., I, 6-3-17). This I think explains why the Bréhmanas so frequently 
give the “‘thatness,” or essence of things: whoever possesses that knowledge has power over 
the thing. It seems fatuous to tell us that the Great Indraness of Great Indra consists in 
hoing great ; but it is necessary to know this for purposes of charms ; in order to conjure | 
with Great Indra, it isnecessary to know the legend which recounts how he came to be called 
Great Indra, which explains his Great Indraness. The essence is not always quite so ob. 
vions ; thus the essence of Death apparently consists in-being the Year and the Ender. 
The Brihaspatism of Brikagpati consists in being Ka or Who? Indra, according to the 
Aiiaréya Brdhmane shares Brihaspati’s nature ; it follows then that both gods are swayed 
hy the same sacrifice ; and indeed we find in the Maittréyant Sanhita (II, 1. 12) a sacrifice 
called Athdrdbdrhaspatyam. These so-called etymological explanations would then seem 
to be really practical directions for the control of gods, and the formula ‘‘ A is that which 
is B’4 should be taken as the standard formula of the schools. 

ff I am right the Bréhmanas were not merely treatises for the information of the 
curious, but practical directions for the control of gods and the world, through a knowledge 
of their * thatness,’ their true nature and origin. 


MISCELLANEA. 


CASSUMUNAR. 


In A Memoir of the Two John Peacheys, by G. 0. 
Peachey, which appeared in Janus, Vol. XXIII, 
1918 (published in Leyde, Holland), there is a 
mention of a pamphlet written by “John Peachie 
Doctor of Physick,” published in 1679, entitled 
. “Bome observations made upon the root Cassu- 

. muniar called otherwise Rysagone Lmported from 
the East Indies, showing its nature and ‘virtues 


and its usefulness above others as yet written of, . 


in Apoplexies . . . being the most proper Corrector 
of the Jesuits Powder . . .” 


The writer says he received the plant from his 


brother Jeremiah’ and that it is “a, plant esteemed 


oven by Princes themselves, some part of what 
| T have being taken out of the King of Golcondae’s 
| garden...” Ite properties, from the long des- 


cription which follows, appear to have ‘been anti- 
spasmodic, 

At first sight the word looks like a Hobson- _ 
Jobson, but a reference to the Madras Manual of 
Administration, Vol. ITI, shows that the plant 
was commonly called Cassumunar and is nothing 
more or less than wild turmeric, Cassumunar being 
the European spelling of the Hind. kasumunar. 

The Telugu and Sanskrit names of the plant. are 
karallamu and vanardraka, and it is also known as 
Bengal root, Curry turmeric and Downy-leaved © 
ginger. : | | 

The alternative name Rysagone (also Risagon, 
Rizagon) appears to be. word of doubtful origin, 
probably European, connected with Gr, rhiza, a 
root. | , : 

ad co . M. Ameomy, 


8 Bsa vai mi tyur yai sanpvatsara;...Sa yo hattam mri camvatsaram veda ia hdeyaiaa purd jaraso 


| Aoraindbhyam ayut ksinoti, X, 4, 3. 
' & wad ow... tad. 


! Jeremiah Peachey served the East India, Company in Bengal from 1673—1693, when he wea 


dismissed the service. He died st Madras 
‘ foot-notes on pp. 19 and 842 of vol, IT, - 


in 1702. See 


Diaries of Streynsham Master, ed. Temple! 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


Tow Lay or Atwsa. Partly translated by the late 
Winitasr WATERTIELD, B.C.S., with introduction 
and abstracts of the untranslated portion by Sim 
Grorce Grierson, K.C.LE. Oxford University 
Press, 1923. 

This valuable little book brings before us in entic- 
inggarb the well-known Alh-khand, the great ballad 
of the Rajputs, recounting the stories that have 
come down in connection with Rai Pithauré or 
Prithivit Raja, the Chauhan, the last Hindu Ruler 
of Delhi before the advent of Muslim rule under 
Shahabu’ddin Ghéri in 1192. Rai Pithaura’s 
best known action was the cause of the defeat of 
the Hindus before the Muhammadans at that 
time. He carried off the daughter of the great 
King of Kanauj, Jaychand, and the feud that 
arose between them in consequence, so weakened 
the power of the two great Hindu Rulers on what 
svas then the frontier of Hindustan that the Hindus 
deprived themselves of the power to withstand 
the encroachment of their western neighbours of 
a strange religion. India went down before Islam, 
wad Rai Pithaura’s abduction of his neighbour’s 
daughter became a turning point in Indian history. 
The situation has long held a fascination for the 
present writer and made the relation of the deeds 
ofthe Rajputs of those days a study of extraordinary 
interest. 
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It has come down io modern days in two greai | 
roscensions—the Prithiraj Résau of Chand Bardai, | 
the warrior poet who died with his master in the | 


““ Great Battle ’’ of A.p. 1192, an epic of portentous 
length in true Indian fashion, and the Alhkhagd, 
ihe property of illiterate minstrels handed down 
from generation to generation. They tell the tale 
with many incidental interpolations from the 
point of view of Delhi, ¢.e., of Rai Pithaura, and of 
Kanauj and Mahéba, t.c., of Jaychand, respectively, 
and so in a fashion we get both sides of the story. 

The incident of the abduction of Jaychand’s 
daughter is, however, outside the main tale, which 
is really an account of the fall of Mah6b& before Rai 
Pithaur&. Mahdébalay in Bundelkhand, and ait 
the time of the story was ruled by Parméal, the 
Qhandél. The Alhkhand isa long cycle of ballads 
recounting its destruction at the hands of Rai 
Pithaura. | 

The great hero of the Alhkhand, the Lay of Alha, 
ig Alh& the Banfphar, of doubiful Rajput: origin, 
put, with his brother Odan, the great upholder of 
Mah6b4. They both met their death in its 
defence. Their story is told at great length in 23 
Cantos. It is indeed a saga of Raj put chivalry, 
elling the Rajput life of the time, and is therefore 
of the highest anthropological value. | 

Tt has been fortunate in attracting the attention 
of four great enquirers into India, its ways and its 


janguages, three of them now dead and the fourth 


a veteran: Sir Charles Elliott, Mr. Waterfield, Mr. 
Vincent Smith, and Sir George Grierson. In this 
Journal the last of them published a portion as long 
ago as 1886. Mr. Waterfield also produced in verse 
a portion of it in the Calcutta Review many years ago, 
and after his death in 1907 his MSS. and papers. 
came before Sir George Grierson. Sir George found 
many more parts of it done into verse, and he has 
now published all these, adding abstracts in prose 
prepared by Sir Charles Elliott and himself of the 
remainder of the ballads. Mr. Waterfield’s version 
is in English ballad verse, well suited to convey the 
original. Being a great scholar, Oriental and 
Huropean, his translation is not only accurate, 
but lives and reproduces the full force of the poetry 
of the Indian ballad singers. Those who would 
know the Rajput and the feelings that sway him 
will do well to study his pages, guided by the inform- 
ing introduction given by Sir George Grierson. 
They will find many things to surprise them which 
are worth knowing. The professed anthropologist 
will also see much to study, especially in the marriage 
ceremonies described at length. 
R. OC. Tmrxr, 


Sm: SUBRAMANYA AyYAR LmoTURES ON THE Histrory 
of SRI VAISHNAVAS, delivered by the late Mz. 
T. A. GopInarHa RAo, pp. 61 (1923). Published 
by the University of Madras. Price 10 annas. 


The first attempt at a serious study of the his- 
tory and literature of Vaishnavism may be traced 
back to the days of the late Bishop Caldwell and 
Professor Seshagiri Sastriar, with whose strange 
end misleading conclusions on the age and relative 
positions of the Alvaérs and Acharyas all students 
of South Indian History are fully familiar. Since 
then, several other South Indian scholars have 
studied the subject, some of them confining their 
attention to parts of the subject, such as the de- 
| termination of the age of individual Alvars. Among 
these may be mentioned the names of Dr. 8. Krish- 
naswami Aiyangar, Mr. M. Srinivasa Aiyangar, 
Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar and the late Mr. 
T. A, Gopinatha Rao, and Mr. K, 8. Srinivasa Pillai. 
‘The latest, the most comprebensive and authori- 
tative publication on the subject is Dr. §. 
Krishnaswami Aiyanger’s “Early History. . of 
Vaishnavism in Southern India” (1920), in which. . 
he has embodied the results of his research on. the 
subject carried on for the last twenty-five years, 
parts of which he had already published in his 
earlier works. 


The present work on the “ History of Set Vaish- 
navas by the late Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao” com- 
prises two lectures delivered by the autbor before 
‘the University of Madras, when he was appointed 
_to deliver the Sr ae Iyer Lecture for 


Mancu, 1924] 


to his date, According to a well-known tradition 
Tirumangai Alvar, the last of the Vaishnava Alvars, 
arranged for the recital of Nam -Alvar’s Tiruvdy- 
mols ab Srirangam, This tradition, if it can be 
relied upon, clearly shows that Nam-Alvar must 
have preceded Tirumangai-{lvar by a fairly con- 
siderable period of time. The traditional order 
of the Alvirs does not also lend support to the 
position of Mr, Gopinatha Rao on this point. The 
other arguments advanced by the author, such as 
the one stated on page 20, that it became possible 
for Nam-Alvir to visit the inaccessible temples 
of Mala-nfidu, because he was the son of a pro- 
minent state-official of the Pandya king Parantaka, 
are mere surmises, more amusing and fanciful than 
real. The difficulties in accepting Mr. Gopinath 
Rao’s date for Nam-Alvar are fully discussed by 
De. §. Krishnaswami Aiyangar in the third lecture 
ot his work on Vaishnavism already referred to. 

On the date of Kulagékhara our author is not 
disappointed by the ‘ very little internal evidence’ 
found in his works, to which he alludes (p. 22). 
He refers to a passage in Perumél-Tirumoli alluding 
to the defeat and death of the lord of Mallai, whom 
he identifies (p. 22) with the Pallava’ king Danti- 
Varman. By this process of reasoning he assigns 
Kulasékhara to the first half of the ninth century. 
The interpretation that our author gives to the 
passage referred to differs radically from thet 
adopted by the commentator and cannot find 
general acceptance by Tamil scholars. Moreover, 
the clear terms in which the overlordship of Kula- 
sékhara over Kfadal, Kongu, and Kéli is referred 
to, suggest that he lived previous tothe days of 
the great Pallavas, probably in the sixth century, 
as such overlordship would not have been possible 
at other times, 


BOOK-~NOTICES 
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A reference may be made to the date assigned { 


to Tirumangai Alvar by our author. After quoting 
the extracts from the Alvars’ decade on the Para- 
mésvara-Vinnagaram containing references to the 
victories of an unnamed Pallava king, he identifies 
him with Nandi-Varman Pallavamalla (p. 25). 
He then refers to the final stanza of Atiabuja- 
Potikam and identifies the Vayiraméga, referred 
to therein, with the Pallava king Danti-Varman, 
and infers from the present. tense used therein that 
he was & contemporary of this king.. The accepted 
and the more reasonable interpretation of this 
stanza is that the Alvfr is alluding to the RAsh- 


trakata king Danti-Durga by his surname Vaira- 


méga.. On this interpretation Mr. Gopinatha Rao 
thinks that there is little likelihood that Danti- 
durga ever took. Kanchi. On the other hand, 
there are unmistakable references in some of the 
Rashtrakdta copper-plate charters to the sub- 
jugation of Kanchi (see an interesting discussion 


on this question in the Journal of the Mythic. 


Society, April 1923) where Professor 8. K. Aiyans 


dates of the Alvare from the details of birthdates 
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interpretation of the Alvars’ stanza, which takes 
back the Alv&r’s ‘date to the middle of the eighth 
ventury. 

Passing on to the account of the Ach&ryas, one 

or two points mey be noticed. On page 30 Mr. 
Gopinatha Rao identifies the Acharya of the com- 
poser of the Ambil plates of Sundara-Chola with 
Acharya Nada-Munigal, which is probable, and may 
be confirmed, 
' On page 38 our author identifies the Chéla per- 
secutor of Ramanuja with Kulédttunga I. In doing 
so he says that the scholars who wrote before him 
on the subject uniformly failed to identify this 
Chéla persecutor. We do not believe that Mr, 
Gopinatha, Rao intends this seriously. It is well- 
known that Prof. S. K. Aiyangar has made this 
identification in his ‘ Ramenuja, his Life and Times’, 
published more than twenty years ago (1904), and 
later on in his Ancient India. In view of this, 
it is rather amusing that our author should claim 
originality on this point in 1917, 

Finally may be mentioned a few of the mis- 
statements and inaccuracies which mar the value 
of a university publication such as this, and which 
could have been avoided, if the authorities res- 
ponsible for this edition were more careful. On. 
page 4 we are told that besides Tiruvdy-Mok 
Nam-Alvér wrote Tiruviruttam, Tiruvisaippa and 
Peria-Tiruvandadi. It would be obvious to any 
one that the Tiruvisaippa is a mistale for Turne- 
vdairiam ; Tiruvigaippa is a Saiva work attributed 
to Kandarfdittan. On page 16 the author 
says ‘“‘We know from history that the Pallavas 
first came to Kanchi not earlier than the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. Here fourth century 4.D. ia apparently 
n mistakefor the third century 4.D.; as we know 
that the earliest of the copper plate charters of 
this dynasty, addressed from Kanchi, have been 
attributed on psleogrephical grounds, by most 
scholars, including Professor Dubreuil, to the be- 
ginning of the third century 4.D. | 


The account of the Achfryas given by our author 
contains several omissions, the most - prominent 
being Appullar, the teacher of Véddnta Désika. 
Going through the work under review, one cannot 
resist the impression that the book might have 
been made infinitely more useful, if the author 
had indicated the leading features in the teachings 
of the Alvars and Acharyas, and compared them 
with the early schools of the Péncharftrins and 
Vaikhanasas. The author does not also indicate 
the influence of the southern school of Vaishna- 
vism upon the northern movements, associated 
with the names of Nimbirka and Raéménanda. 

The remarks of the chairman, Mr. L. D. Swami- 
kannu Pillai (pp. 58-61), contain a very important 
statement with regard to his calculation of the 
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Hee tie Gaagetrmgidaas, “YT rust | 
wlaait,” be “elit the details brought together | 
in tay Laetes of abedies are not generally perfect, 

J da the light of sabseqpienh evidence ancl of — 
tier ceneral vercict of history i regard to the general . 
poverdatluin rtit wf Wirth dates of even great men 
uf the thaes with witieh we are conecrned, J should 
now look, with mere than ordinary suspicion, upon — 
all these birth dates.’ This means a definite | 
alwwioament of the daws indieated by Mr, Pillai 
tn bis “ Dates of the Aedes” quoted continuously 
by Me. Gopinstita Kao in the body of the book. 
In spite of what ins been said in the foregoing 
paragraphs, Me. Copinatha Ravo’s work represents 

a Valuavlo addition to the existing literature on 
the subject. We caunot at the samo time resist 
the feeling that che work should have been entrust- 

ed to mere cumpetent scholars for yublication. 

in which ease inany wf the errors and mis-statements 
noticeubla in. the work would bave been removed. 

We hope’ that this will be done when a second | 

edition is called for, R, &, 
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Professor Surondranath Majumdar Sastri‘s article . 
on the above subjece is evidently a reprint from | 
the Journal of some Oriental Society, but contains | 
no indication a3 to its source. It is well known that, ! 
ordinarily speaking, in Paliand Prakrit, the dative 
haa disappeared and that the genitive is used in 
gubatitution for it. We find traces of this oven in 
Sanskrit, where the genitive is often used for the 


indirect object after verbs of giving and the like.  Auaeaithe possibility of Kalidasa borrowing the story’ 


In Prakrit the original dative has survived spors- | 
dically in special senses, and Professor Surendra- | 
nath Majumdar Sastri in the paper under notice 
draws attention to similar survivals of the dative 
plural in the Aséke’'s Pali. The termination is 
43, which he derives from the dative plural ter- 
mination bhyas. This, as Pischel (Prakrit Gram- 
mar § 365) long ago pointed out in regard to thu 
-eblative plural, is phonetically possible. Per- 
sonally, however, Iam inclined to derive this 
plural termination Aé from the plural instrumental 
termination bhie. It is unnecessary to draw 
attention to the confusion between different cases 
which set in at an early stage of the development 
of Indo-Aryan languages, so that tha change of 
meaning need not trouble us. Ordinarily speaking 
we should expect bhyas t¢ become hu or hum, and 


bed 


. Story. 


‘ the latter form is actually found in Apabhrarbéa.. 


This, however, is a matter of detail, and the article 
certainly shows that in Asdka’s Pili there arc 
occurrences of a dative plural in A/. 

G. A. GRiprson. 
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1. Tou Lost Rrnc or SAKCNTALA—IS IT A GREEK 
REMINISCENCE ? 2. WERE THE PRADYOTAS OF THE 
PCRANAS, RULERS OF Macsapua ? By SURENDRA- 
NATH Masvupar Siastri. Reprinted from the Jour- 
nal of the Bikar and Orissa Research Society, 1921, 
The first of these questions is interesting as 


' showing that Kalidasa, like Shakespeare, sometimes’ 


borrowed his plots. The love story of Sakuntala 
and Dushyanta is in the Mahdbhdrata, and is in 
fact probably much older, but Kflidisa made it 
his own. Dushyanta, the King, marries Sakun- 
tal& secretly on a hunting expedition, has a child 
by her, goes home and forgets all about her. After 


| six years she comes to his Court to claim her rights 
- for herself and her child, but Dushyanta fails to 


recognise her. That indeed is the kernel of the 
Kalidasa adds to it that, on leaving Sa- 
kuntel& in the jungles, Dushyanta gave her his 


' gignet-ring asa memento, and the poem centres on 


Sakuntala’s adventures round the ring. . 
The idea of the signet-ring as a keepsake is in 
the Rdmdyana, and Kalidasa may have borrowed 


: it thence. But Professor Majumdar Sastri points 


out that itis also in Herodotus, who relates a story 
in connection with Polycrates, King of Samos, 


' which is based on the finding of a lost signet-ring, 


just as Sakuntalé lost hers. The Professor then dis- 


from Herodotus. It is an interesting point worth- 
going into further, as ib is quite possible that the 
signet-ring memento is general ancient folklore. 
With regard to the second question, Professor 
Majumdar Sastri makes an examination of the 
Puranic texts regarding the Pradyota family. 
He points out that according to the texts the 
dynastic order in M&gadha was Bé&arhadrathas, 
Vitibotras, Pradyotas and Saisunigas, and that 
the Vitihotras were not rulers of Magadha, but 
ruled contemporansously with them. The question 
is, where did they reign ? The Professor answers: 
“ in Ujjayini (Avanti).”’ He also finds’ that 
**the Pradyotas who ruled after the Vitihotras. 
were rulers of Avanti.” The identification is. 


important. ; R 0. T 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


7 OTES FROM OLD FAUTORY RECORDS. 
. 47, Official Peculation, 1706. | | 
Consuliat‘or af Bombay, 1 Aprif 1706.—Resolved | 
and Unanimously agree that... . there be an. 
Order signed as it is directed to Oaptain John 
Wynn imediately [to] send ashoar what Horses, 
Goates and Sheep to be under the care and in- 
mection of the Steward; Barley for their Provision 


\ Bombay Public Consultations, vol. 2.. 


delivered by weight unto” the Moody [middt, a 
revenue collector] and by him a dayly allowance 
i thoming and Elvening as shall be directed by the 
Steward, and no other food but hay [provided, 
thus} Easeing the Company of that accustomed 
and extravagant charge, Oyle, Butter and Sugar, 
wnaturall to Horses, as: well as Sheep and Goates, 
R..C. T. 
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Paiala—l. Tatta in Sindh, mentioned in the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea and Arrian’s 
Indika (JRAS., Vol. I (1834), p. 210; Mbk., Udydga, oh. 97). Cunningham identifies 
it with Hyderabad in Sindh (Anc. Geo., p. 279). It is said to have been governed by the 
Naga kings, who, according to Ragozin, were Dravidians (Ragozin’s Vedic India, p. 308), 
the serpent (Naga) being the Dravidian symbol of the Earth. Arrian calls the delta of 
the Indus, Patéla. According to Mr. Schoff, its modern name is Minnagar, Min being the 
Sanskrit name of the Scythians (Periplus of the Hrythrean Sea, p. 166) ; the Usbegs belong 
to the Min tribe ofthe Turks (Vambery’s Travels in Central Asia). It is said that Egyptian 
vessels sailed to “ Pattala, a sea-port of India ’’ (David Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce, 
I, p. 139). Perhaps it.is the Patalagrama of the Ava. Kalp. (ch. 57) where a stfipa was 
built. Near Tatta is the Salilaraja Tirtha or the V4runi Tirtha, Salilardja being a name 
for Varuna (Mbh,, Udydga, ch. 97). 2. See Rasatala. 

‘P&talapura—The name was originally applied to Asma of the Rdmdyana (Uttara, ch. 23), 
Oxiana of the Greeks, modern Aksu in Sogdiana situated on the northern side of the river 
Oxus, @ little to the north-east of Balkh. Afterwards Balkh was called by the name 
of Patélapura when the seat of Government was removed to it from Asma (see my Raad- 
tala or the Underworld). | 

Patalavati—A branch of the Chambal, mentioned by Bhavabhutiin his Mélai¢-1 ddhava, 
(Act IX). It is perhaps the Polaitah of Tod (Rdjasthan, Vol. I, p. 4). 

Pataliputra—Patna, built in 480 B.c. by Sunidha and Vassakfra, the two ministers of 
Aj&tasatru, king of Magadha and contemporary of Buddha, for the purpose of repelling 
the attacks of the Vajjis or Vrijjis of Vaisalt (Mahdvagga, Pt. VI, ch. 28). The old capital 
of Magadha was Girivrajapura or Rajgir, but it was subsequently removed to P&taliputra 
by Uday&sva, who was the grandson of Ajatasatru according to the Vishnu P. (IV, ch, 24), 
but according to the Sdmajifiaphala-sutia, he was the son of Ajatasatru, but it has been prov- 
ed that he was the son of Dartaka and grandson of Aj&tasatru (JASB., 1913, p. 259). A 
very small portion of the modern town of Patna is on the site of the ancient PAtaliputra, 
the greater portion of which was diluviated by the rivers Ganges and the Sone in 750 a.p. 

‘The name of Pétaliputra, however, existed even at the time of Alberuni in the tenth or 
at the commencenient of the eleventh century (Alberuni’s India, Vol. I, p. 200). It was 
the birth-place of Arya Bhatfa, the celebrated Hindu astronomer, who was born in 476 
4.D. Several Hindu sages, as K&ty&yana (or Vararuchi, the author of the Vérttika 
and minister of the last Nands called Mah&handa, YogAnanda or Dhanananda) and 
Chainakya flourished in this place. It contains the temple of Patalesvart or Patala Devi, 
one of the Pithas mentioned in the Brihad-ntla Tanira. A graphic description of the town 
has been given by Megasthenes, who was sent as ani ambassador by Seleucus Nicator to 
the court of Chandragupta, king of Magadha, who reigned from 321 to.297 B.o. He de- 
scribes the town as being situated near the confluence of the rivers Ganges and Erannoboa 
(Hiranyavahu or the Sone), and says that it was eighty stadia (nearly 10 miles) in length 
and. fifteen . stadia (nearly 2 miles) in breadth, and it was surrounded by a ditch thirty 
cubits deep and six hundred. cubits broad which received the sewage of the town; and that 
the. walls were adorned with 570 towers and 64 gates. According to this actount, the cir- 
cumference of the city would be 190 stadia or 23} miles. When Hiuen Tsiang visited 
it in 637 a.D., the kingdom of Magadha was under the subjection of the kings of Kanouj. 
The old city had been deserted for a long time and was in ruins, and a new city had sprung 

Up close to it. Dr. Waddell, however, supposes that the site of the ancient P&taliputra, 

8 ‘ 
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still exists. The Sugdiga palace was situated on the bank of the Ganges (Afudrérdkshasa, 
Act IT, written about the eleventh century). It also contained the celebrated Vihfra 
(monastery) called Kukkut4éréma where Upagupta, the preceptor of Asoka resided 
(Svayambha Purdna, ch. 1). The Kukkuta Vihdéra was situated in a garden called ' 
Upakanthikérima on the right bank of the Ganges (Aloka Avadina in Dr. R. L. 
Mitra'’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, pp. 6f.) Dr. Waddell identifies the old palace | 
of Nanda, Chandragupta and Asoka at Nili with Kumrar, Sandalpur and the Dargah of | 
Shah Arzani, the eastern border of the palace was in a line running from the western border . 
of the Sevai Lake through Dhanuki on the eastern margin of Kumrar to Mahfraj-khanda 
(Emperor’s most) at Tulsi Mundi which means the market place of the king. Dr: Wad-_ 
dell has identified the Agam-kuén (the fiery or bottomless well) with a portion of Ajoka’s . 
* hell ” with its fiery cauldrons ; the brick mound tothe east of the lake Gun-sar or Ganga... 
sigara, containing a temple of Mahadéva on the top, with the first and greatest of the / 
84,000 stipas built by Asoka to enshrine the relics of Buddha; the Pafichp&hari with’! i 
the five Relic-stipas, which emperor Akbar ascended to reconnoitre the fort and environs, p 
of Patna; the Chhota-pahari with Upagupta’s (identified with Moggaliputta Tissa) Her-"3 iy 
mitage Hill built by Asoka; the Bhikn&-pahéri mound with Mahendra’s Hermitage: ; 
Hill; the mound to the east of Rénipura with the Amalaka Stapa situated within the. 
Kukkutérama monastery; the Jaina temple at Kamaldih with the residence of the “ heres’ a 
tics ” of Hiuen Tsiang ; the temple was built to the memory of Sthilabhadra, the seventh E 
Patriarch after Mahavira in the third century B.c., and former minister of Nanda, w 
died at this place ; Sthilabhadra became the leader of the Jaina community at the tines’ A 
of the famine during the reign of Chandragupta (Dr. Hoernle’s U wisagadasio, p. vitiy i 
Introduction) ; for the names of the Jaina patriarchs or Sthaviras after Mah&vira, (see Dr, 
Stevenson's Kalpastira, p. 100); the spot which is less than half a mile to the east of 
Kamaldih with Pataligrama where Buddha stopped in a Chaitya preached and let, : 
his foot-print on a stone which was removed by Sasdaka and which may now be found sé: 
Balinda Bagh (Dr. Waddell’s Pxcavations at Pdtalipuira and Exact Site of Aioka's Classic 
Captial of Pdialiyuira, p. 38). P. 0. Mukherji has identified Pataligrama with Patri; 
(Bada and Chhota). ‘He has identified Bada-Pahari with the great stfipa of Asoka i i 
Chhofa-Pah4ri with the stpa of the four past Buddhas; Kumrér with Nili, containing 
on its western and southern sides the palace of the Nandas and Chandragupta, where. 
Aloka was born; Se ee ee Kallu Talao and Cha. 
man T&lfo at Kumrér with “ KalAsoka’s hell” or Jail; the Dargah of Sliah Arzani with: 
Mahendra’s Hermitage, on the north of. ed is Mahalla called Mahandru ; the mound i . 
at BAhAdurpura with Upagupta’s Hermitage, Upagupta, according to Mr. Mukherji,. wax: 
the spiritual guide of K&lAsoke and not of Asoka. Upagupta was the fourth Budd i vr, 
patriarch (for the lives of the 28 Buddhist patriarchs from Mah4-KAsyapa. to Bodhidharmaj 
(seo Dr. Edkins’ Chinese Buddhiem, ch. VI, p. 438); Sug@nga palace with the Kills *ae 
Sadargali in Patna city. The wooden palisade mentioned by Megasthenes has been traced 
by him from Loh&nipura via B&hfdurpura, Sadalpura and Sevai tank to Mangal Tal&o. 
‘He also discovered an oval temple of the Maurya period at Naorattanpur (P. 0. Mukherji’s 
silwcavations of the Site of Pataliputra, pp. 14-18). AsokAr&ma, the celebrated monastery, 
was situated near Pataliputra and not within the town. It was situated on the west of, 
the town, perhaps at Meharampura, a corruption of | Mahé-fr&me-pura. Ab. tlte time - 
Bu. Hien, P&taliputra was seven miles to the south of the Ganges. The river then flo 
considesably north. Kumrar, where the ancient palaces have been isgovendd, is evide 
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a corruption of Kusumpura, where the king and the wealthy people resided (Mudrdrdk. 
shasa, Acts I and VI). Six hundred years after the Mauryas, that is in the early part of 
the fourth century of the Christian era, the Guptas became kings of Pataliputra. Samudra 
Gupta (326 to 375 a.D.) removed his capital to Ayodhy&, though P&taliputra was still 
regarded as the official capital. The last king of the dynasty Kumfra Gupta IT was de- 
posed and he left Ayodhy4 and resided at Sravasti (530 to 550 4.D.) ; and Yasodharman, 
the general of the Guptas who deposed the monarch, removed the seat of government to 
K&nyakubja in 530 4.p. and became its king under the name of Vishnuvarddhans. Ao. 
cording to Dr. Hoernle, he assumed the name of Vikram&ditya after defeating the Soy- 
thians at Karur at-533 4.p., which gave rise to the Samvat era, but according to Dr. 
Bhandarkar, Mr. V. A. Smith and General Cunningham, Chandragupta II was the cele- 
brated Vikramaditya of Ujjayini (see Ujjayini). Since that time P&taliputra began to 
decline and K4nyakubja increased in splendour and became the capital of India. Hiuen 
Tsiang, who visited Indid in the seventh century, found Pataliputra as an ordinary village; 
For further particulars see Patna in Part IT of this work. The dynasties from Chandra- 
gupta which reigned in Pataliputra were (1) the Mauryas from Chandragupta (for whose 
life see Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, p. 259) to Bryihadrath (321 3.0. to 188 3.0.) 
Asoka (272 8.0. to 232 B.0.), the grandson of Chandragupta, ascended the throne on the 
death of his father Bindusara after killing his elder brother Sumana, viceroy of Taksha- 
sila, and was formally anointed king in the fifth year (Divydvaddna, Cowell’s ed., chs. 26-28). 
In the ninth year he became an Up&saka, in the eleventh year a Bhikshu, and in the thir- 
teenth year a staunch follower of Buddhism. In the seventeenth year of his reign, the . 
third Buddhist synod was held at the Asokérama-vihira in P&taliputra under the presi- 
dency of Mudgaliputra Tissa, called also Upagupta. Upagupta, however, was the preceptor 
and chief adviser of Kél&soka oalled Asoka (seo Mathura and Urumunda Parvata). 
He was sent by Asoka for pointing out to him the sites remarkable for some acts of Buddha 
on which he could build the stitpas (Ohimese Buddhism, p. 69). (2)'The Suigas from 
Pushpamitra or Pushyamitra to Devabhuti (188 B.c. to 76 B.c.); (8) the Kanvas from 
Vasudeva to Susaraman (76 B.c. to 31 3.0.) ; (4) tho. Andhra-bhrityas (Satakarnis or SAta- 
vahanas of the inscriptions) from Sipr& to Gautamiputra (31 32.0. to. 312 | 4.D.); but ac. 
cording to Dr. Bhandarkar the Andhra-bhriiyas reigned from .8.0. 50 to 154 a.p.; (5) the 
Vasishifputras, according to Fergusson (History of Indian and Hastern Architecture, p. 718), : 
from Puliman, son of Gautamtputra, to Puloméchi, reigned from 383 «.p. to 429 A.D,, 
but the Vasishtiputras and Gautamiputras were merely motronymics (see V. A. Smith’s 
Karly History of India, p. 186). For the Gupta kings and the change of capital,see Magadha, 
Patna is the birth-place of Guru Govind, the tenth Sikh Guru ; and the house where he 
was born still exists ; he died at Abjalnagar in the Deccan (for @ brief scoount of the Sikh 
. Gurus from Nanak to Guru Govind see JASB., 1845, p.. 333, and also the Vichiira Ndtaka, 
@ portion of the Sikh Granth, which is an autobiography of Guru Sodas in J ASE... | 
. (Vol. XIX, p. 621; Vol. XX, p. 487). 


‘The exploration at Kumrarin 1918 has disclosed the remains of whatis called a “Mateyan | 
_ Hall” with “8 rows of monolithic, polished columns, with at least 10 columns in cach 
Tow” evidently adorned with “heavy stone sculptures of something over life-size.”’ Dr. 
, Spooner with remarkable ingenuity has ahown that this Mauryan Hall-was constructed 
on the model of the Hall of a Hundred Columns or the Throne-room of Darius Hystaspes 
a at Persepolis, (see his Zoroasirian Period fa Indian: — in. ones 1014 and 1015, 
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pp. Bf, 4u5f ; Arch. ‘8. Rep. Eastern Circle, 1913- 14), But further evidence is necessary . 
to prove conclusively that the Mauryan. Hall was a reproduction of the Achemenian Hall ‘ 
at Persepolis. The question is whether the Mauryan Hall was a reproduction of the Perse. : 
politan Hall, or the latter of the ancient Hindu Throne-room, of which the Mauryan Hall - 
is an example, assuming that the Mauryan Hall was later in date than the Hall at Perse. © 
polis. It is admitted that several of the architectural passages in the ahdbharata Bre 
in such close agreement with the description of Chandragupta Maurya’s palaces given by — 
Megasthenes, that both the Greek and Sanskrit texte refer to the same olass of buildings. 
But the Mahkdbhdrata, at least that portion of it which relates to the construction of the 
Throne-room of Yudhishthira (Sabha P., chs. If), must have been composed at a much 
earlier date than the Achsmenian period. So long as this portion of the Mahdbhdraia 
is not shown to be an interpolation of a later date, the inference would be that the Persians 
had adopted the Hindu style of palaces and throne-room for their model. Then agai-.... 

‘it has been assumed that the Hall at Pataliputra was of the Mauryan period. PAtaliputra - 
was built when Ajdtasatru, the contemporary of Buddha, was reigning at Rajagriha, and. 
the seat of government was removed there by Udayi, the successor of Ajdtasatru. Darius .- 
did not invade India till 30 years after the death of Buddha (Prof. Max Duncker’s Hist, . 
of Antiquity, trans, by Abbott, p. 38). The Hall at Pataliputra might have belonger : : 
to an anterior period when the Sisunfga and Nanda dynasties reigned over P&taliputr- ™ ’” 
the Mauryas, if the Hall was constructed by them, might have adopted the architectus’ - 
atyle as it prevailed at the time of their predecessors (Havell’s Anc. and Mod. Arch, p.%- 
Réjgir has not yet been excavated and explored. All these points should be iene: 7 
before any definite conclusion can be arrived at one way or the-other. See, howev-" 

‘De. 3.5. Modi’s “‘ Ancient Pataliputra ” in. Journal B.B. B.A. Society, Vol. XXIV (1916-1 

Pathayamipuvt—Biana, ninety miles east of Jaipur.in the Bharatpur State, Rajputana 
it was the capital of the Yadavas at the time of the Muhammadan rie cae it We 
also called Sripatha. 

P&theyya—The western division of India at the time of Buddha, including Kura, Paki : 
ohala, Avantf, Gandhara, Kamboja, Strasena, eto. (i ahdvagga, Vit, i, cad Dr. Rhys | 
Davids’ note in SBH., XVII, p. 146). 

Paudanya—Same as Potana. It was founded by Asmaka (ul bh, = Oh. 179, v. 47 
P. C. Roy’s ed.) 2 

Paundarika—Same as PAndupura (Padma } P,, Uttara, oh. 95). fi ge 

Paundra—Same as Pundravarddbana. It was also called Pundradesa after: the name: 
‘Pundra, a son of Balt (see Sumha). It was bounded on the east by the river Karate : 
but according to Mr. Westmacott by the river Brahmaputra (JASB., 1875, p. 3), 
the west by the river Kausiki (Kosi), on the north by the Hemakfita mountain of the Hi. - 
laya, on the south by the Ganges. It was the kingdom of Vdsudeva who was jeal: . | 
Krishna (Harivariea, chs. 281, 282: Padma P., Uttara Kh.,° ch.. 94; Brahman’... : 
Parva, ch. 55). Pundradesa and Paundra were the’ names of the cotintry and Par-_ 
vardhana was porhaps its capital. It was also called Karushs (Bhégavata P., X, ch. 

‘lt has been identified with Pandua in the: district of Malda in Bengal. : It was: for. 

“situated on the Mah@nandé which has now receded four miles tothe west. It contains i 

 @@iebrated Adinah mosque and the Satasgad which is supposed to have: been the ; = 
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palace. ‘Mr. Pargiter, however, relying upon the Mahdébhiraia (Gabh4 Poh: 51, patil 
_. Bhiohona B:, / Sh. 9) considers that Pundra and Paundra: were tveg dite ay Joa, ig 
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according to him, Paundra was on the south side of the Ganges and Pundra on the north 
side between Aiga and Batga, and Paundra must have comprised the modern districts 
of Santal Parganas and Birbhum and the north portion of the Hazaribagh district (Ancient 
Countries in Eastern India in JASB., 1897, p. 85). 

Paundra-Vardhana—See Pundravarddhana and Pundra. It was the name of the capital 
as well as of the country. “Jayapida Vinay&ditya who ascended the throne of Kasmir in 
the Laukika or Saptarishi year 3825 (3825--3075=750 A.D.) visited Paundravarddhana 
and placed Jayanta, his father-in-law, on the throne of Gauda by defeating the five chiefs — 
of Paficha- Gauda (Dr. Stein’s Rdjatarangint, Vol. Il, p. 163 ; Visva-kosha, s.v. Kultna), 

Paunika—Samoe as Punaka (Véyu P., ch. 45). _ 

Paurava—aA country on the eastern bank of the Hydaspes (Jhelam) tnofnding the Gujrat 
district, the original seat of the Purus. The kingdom of. Porus who eee with Alexander 
(Mbh., Sabh& P., 27 ; Harshacarita, ch. V1). 

Piva—l. Identified by Cunningham (Anc. Geo., p. 484) with Padraona, an ancient ae 
on the Gandak, twelve miles north-east of Kusinagara, the last place visited by Buddha 
before he reached Kusinagara where. he died. Dr. Hoey identified Pava with Pappaur, 
about three miles east of Sewan in the district of Chhapra. Pavé was the capital of the 
Mallas, Padraona is a dialectic variation of Padaravana. At Pava Buddha ate at the 
house of Chunda, according to Dr. Hoey, sikara (not hog’s flesh) but itkara-kanda (hog’s 
root) which aggravated the illness that terminated his life (JASB., Vol. LXIX, p. 80).. 
For the meaning of “‘ Sikara-maddava ” which was eaten by Buddha, see note at p. 244 

of the Questions of King Milinda (SBH., Vol. XXXV) by Dr. Rhys Davids. According 
to Dharmapala it means the tender top-sprout of the bamboo plant. Buddha himself 
interdicted the use of meat, “‘ Let no one, O Bhikkus, knowingly eat meat (of an ‘animal) 
killed for that purpose : whosoever does so, is guilty of a dukkata offence ” (Mahdvagga, - 
VI, 31, 14). Itis not therefore likely that he would have taken meat at Chunda’s house. 
Asvaghosha does not mention the nature of the repast offered (see SBH., XIX, pp. 285, 
note, 286). But see Mahé-parintbbana Sutia, ch. IV in SBH., XI, p. 71, where “ boat’s 
flesh ** is mentioned. 2. Same as Pdpd or Pavdpurt, seven miles to the east of Bihar 
town, where Mahavira, the Jaina Tirthahkara, died (see Papa). | 

Pavamana—The Paghman (or Pamghan) range. It appears to be part of Paripfira (q.v.) 
and therefore of the Hindu Kush (Devi-Bhdgavata, VIII, ch. 7), 

Pavani—tThe river Ghaggar in Kurukshetra (district Ambala), or rather the united stream 
of the Sarasvati and the Ghaggar, which is called by the name of Sarasvati, the most sacred 
river in ancient India. The P&avanf, which means the ‘ Purifier,’ is said to be one of the 
eastern streams of the Ganges (Rdmdyana, Adi, ch. 43). Bharata crossed the river Saras- 
vati at its junction with the Ganges (Ibid, Ayodh., ch. 71). Whether the Sarasvati ever : 
joined the Ganges or not, it is a fact that to the north of. ' Thaneswar 
there is a celebrated Tirtha on the ~ Sarasvati called Gaigd-tirtha, where 
Gang& (the Ganges) is said to have bathed in order to get rid of her sins (Cunning. - 
ham’s Arch. 8. Rep., 1863, p. 64; Panjab Gazetteer, Ambala District, p. 6), and the Ghaggar 
or Sarasvati is siftiated to the éast of the Hladint which is also one of the three eastern 
streams of the Ganges (Ramayana, Ayodh., ch. 71, and Adi., ch. 43). The Ghaggar was 
& very important river before and the Sarasvatt was its affluent instead of being the prin- 
cipal river itself as it is generally supposed (Panjab Gazetteer, Ambala District, ch. i 
p. 5). 2. Same as Baidyandiha or Ohitdbioumni — P., Pt. I, ch, 3). 








Payasyini—i. The river Papan4sini in Travancore (Chatianya-chartidmrita ; Garuda P.,. 
I, 55; Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, Vol. V—Life of Chaitanya, p. 45). 2. The 
river Paisunt or Piséni, a tributary of the Yamun4 between the Ken and the Tonse near 
Mt. Chitrakita. 3. The river Chandragiri in South Kanara District, Madras Presidency ; 
it rises in the Western Ghats. . 

Payoshni—l. The river Pain or Pain-Gang&, a branch of the Wardha in the Central Pro. 
vinces (Bhdgavala P., V, xix, 17; Padma P., Uttara, ch. 41; Matsya P., ch. 22, vy. 88; 
Garrett’s Classical Dictionary of India). 2. The river Purti in Travancore (Chatianya- 
charitdmrtia ; Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, Vol. V—Life of Chattanya, p. 45). 3. 
The river Parn&, a tributary of the Tapti (Mbh., Vana, ch. 119). 4. Tho river Lapti 
and its branch the Parad (JRAS., 1890, p. 541). But the Byihat Sive P. (Pt. 
ch. 20) and the Matsys (ch. 113) and other Puranas mention Payoshuf and Tapti as two 
distinct rivers in the same verse. The Padma P. (Uttara, ch. 41) mentions “ Tapi, Pa- 
yoshui and Pirn&” in the same verse. | | 

Perimuda—he island of Salsette near Bombay, the Perimula of the Greeks. Mo(Crindle 
approves Campbell’s identification of Perimula with Simylla (Ptolemy, p. 201), (but see his 
Ancient India as desoribed by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 142 note). But according to 
Da Cunha, the ancient name of Salsette was Shashthi (see Shashthi). It derived its sanc: 
tity from the tooth of Buddha which was enshrined there at the beginning of the fourth 
century of the Christian era, and which was visited by Buddhist pilgrims. The cave (chait- 
ye) of Kanheri, which is called Krishyagiri in the inscriptions of the island, is supposed 
by Fergusson to belong to the early part of the fifth century of the Christian era (Hést. of | 
Indian and Hasiern Architecture, p. 161). The cave temples are scattered over the two 
sides of a big rocky hill at many different elevations. Tho largest and most remarkable 

of all is a Buddhist temple of great beauty and majesty (Bishop Heber’s Indian Journal, | 
Vol. IL, p. 120). ; | | | 

Petenika—The country about Paithan on the Godavari or Mahar&shtra (Agoka’s Girmar 
and Dhaali Inscriptions in Smith’s Aioke, p. 120; and Bhandarkar’s Harly History of the 
Dekkan, Seo. iii; JASB., 1838, p. 267). 

Phelaki-vana—In Kurukshetra, where at Pharal on the Oghavatt river, 17 miles to the - 
south-east of Thaneswar, Sukra Tirtha is. situated (Arch. 8. Rep., Vol. XIV, p. 101; | 
Mba, Vana P., ch. 83).- . | | 

Phalgu—The united stream of the Nilajana (or Nirafijana) and the Mohan is called by the © 
name of Fhalgu. The Niléjana is united with the Mohan& near the Mora hill, about a mile 
below Buddha-Gaya. The Phalgu flows through Gaya, and the whole channel of the 
river from Brabmé-sarovara to Uttara-manasa is considered holy. (Agni P., ch, 219). . 

Phalguna—Sco Pafichapsara-Tirtha (Bhdgavaia, X, ch. 79). | | : 

Pheoné—Mr. Pargiter doubtfully identifies Phen& with the Pengaiga or Pain-Gaigé. It . 
was also called Sindhu-Phen& (Brahma P., ch. 129; JRAS., 1911, p. 803). It is a tribu- : 
tary of the Godavari (Brahma P., oh. 129). ne re. | ee 

Phenagiri—tt is near the mouth of the Indus (Bythat-Samhitd, XIV, v.18). 

Phullagrama—Chittagong. | 

| Pichehhila—A river in Kamarupa or Assam (Yogint-Tanira, Uttara-khanda, ch.1; Mahd- 

bhérata, Bhishma Parva, ch. 9). a } 

Pida—-A country mentioned in the second edict of Aioka at Girnar, it is the Pidika of the © 


Desde Purge (ch, 49). It was situated in the Arcot district (JASB., 1838, pp. 160 - 
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THE MARATHAS AT THE CLOSE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
AS DESCRIBED BY A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


By 8. M. EDWARDES, C.8.L, ©.V.O. 


Tere recent work of Mr. RB. E. Enthoven on the Tribes: and Castes of Bombay, the 
third volume of which contains an important article on the Marith&s, based on the aclentific 
data elicited by the Ethnographical Survey, serves to remind one of a remarkable, but now 
almost forgotten account of these people, published by an Irish adventurer, William Henry 
Tone, in 1798. His observations, which were originally embodied in a letter dated August 
ist, 1797, addressed to Captain Malcolm in Madras, contain so much that is interesting about 
the condition and habits of the Marathas before the British conquest of the Deccan, and in 
some respects anticipate so curiously the conclusions now rendered acceptable by the modern 
scientific inquiry conducted by Mr. Enthoven and-his Indian coadjutors, that it seems to me 
worth while to lift the more important passages out of the obscurity into which they have 
fallen by the passage of time. 

Before dealing, however, with his description of Marathé institutions, a word may be 
said about Tone’s origin and career. William Henry Tone, son of a ruined coachmaker and 
brother of the Irish rebel, Theobald Wolfe Tone, was born in 1764 at Naas in Kildare. 
At the age of sixteon he ran away from home to join the Hast India Company’s service as 
a, volunteer, and was sent to St. Helena. After six years’ service on that island, he 
resigned his employment with the Company ; but joined it again in 1792 and was posted 
to Madras. There he managed to obtain his discharge, and journeyed to Calcutta where 
he met Marigny, the second in command of the Nizam’s army, who gave him an 
appointment in the Hyderabad forces. But he soon found out that, in consequence of 
the enmity between Marigny and the famous Raymond, he had little or no prospect of 
promotion, and he therefore returned to Calcutta, where his good looks and good manners 
secured him a letter of introduction to the court of Baji Rao the Peshwa. He reached 
Poona in 1796 and was given a post in the Peshwa’s brigade of regulars, then command. 
ed by the American adventurer, J. P. Boyd. In 1801 Tone séommanded 200 native 
troops in support of Lakwa Dad& and the Bais at the defence of Saunda, and was forced 
tosurrender by Perron, who commanded Sindia’s infantry. Perron permitted him to 
retire to Holkar’s headquarters at Maheshwar, where Jasvant Rao Holkar provided 
him with money and generally superintended his restoration to health. He was not, 
however, destined to live long, for in the following year, 1802, he was killed while serving 
with Holkar’s forcesin a battle near Choli Maheshwar. An enterprising and valorous soldier, 
Tone appears to have been one of the most attractive of the many soldiers of fortune who 
sought service with Indian rulers in those days ; while as regards his literary legacy no less 
an authority than Grant Duff remarks upon his intelligence and declares that his account of . 
what he saw is fully worthy of credence. 

Tone’s account of the Marath4s was, as stated above, embodied i in a letter to Madras, 
and published in the Bombay Courier in 1897. A year later it was printed and published in 
book form at the Courier Press, Bombay, and was described as an attempt “to 
illustrate some Particular Inatitutions of the Mahratte People, principally relative to 
their system of War and Finance ; also an account of the Political Changes of the Empire in 
the year 1796.” Tone’s justification for writing the letter may be given in his own words, 
aa they appear in the * advertisement ” orpreface. “To understand. the feelings or sentimenta 
of any people, he (Tone) humbly conceives that it is necessary to see them in o state of perfect 


' ‘dloofness which in these days divides them socially from ‘their more humble-kinam: ~ 
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independence ; indeed it is essential, to enter fully into their character, that you act with them 

on the footing of complete equality ; in circumstances of this kind you discover all the energies 
uf their nature, their passions, prejudices, partialities and antipathies ; in one word, their 
real character. Very few opportunities of discovering the Hindoo disposition can possibly 
vec in the settlements (7.¢., Caleutta, Bombay, Madras, etc.) :—Here we see the Native in 
u state of inferiority, insensibly departing from his original habits and imperceptibly imbibing 
a certain proportion of European manners. Such a heterogeneous character is scarcely 
worth a disquisition: but the puire unadulterated Hindoo offers a subject infinitely more 
interesting. The Writer's opportunitics as an officer in the native service afforded him 
advantages not within the reach of any individual in different circumstances.” 

One of the most important statements in Tone’s letter concerns the social status of the 
Murathas. “In the great scale of rank and eminence,” he writes, ““ whichis one peculiar 
feature of the Hindoo institutions, the Mahratta holds a very inferior situation ; being just 
removed one degree above those castes that are considered as absolutely unclean. In this 
artificial climax he ranks next the Daira (Dhed) or Parvarry (Parvari, Mh4r); but while the 


of an intelligent eye-witness to support the theory, arising out of the facts elicited by 
the modern Ethnographical Survey, that there is a considerable aboriginal element in the 
MarAthas, and that the claim of the upper-class and land-owning Marathas to Rajput origin 
is a comparatively modern phenomenon originating ina rise in social status. Mr. Enthoven 
has pointed out that even in these days the Marath&s do not disdain to admit into their con. 
munity persons of plainly aboriginal origin, like the Kolis, provided that they have adopted: 
the Maratha profession of agriculture ; and secondly, that the upper class Marathés, despite 
their modern claim to a Kshatriya origin and their adoption of the prohibition of widow. ' 
remarriage, differ little, if at all, in origin fromthe cultivating Maratha, Kunbi and the various: 
Marfth& occupational castes. But perhaps the most striking justification of Tone’s views 
regarding the position of the Marath4s in the Brahmanic caste-scale is to be found in the list’ 
of devaks or marriage-guardians which Mr, Enthoven has compiled. For a glance at the. 
list shows that several of these totemistic guardians, which are common both to the upper’ 
clas Marithas and their Kunbi brethren, are shared by other low castes such as Bhoi, Mahar,’ 
Gondhali, Phudgi, Burud, Chambhar, Bhémte, MAli,-and so forth. In short, the estimat.. 
of the Maratha position in the social scale which Tone formed from keen personal observatior 
is corroborated to-day by the technical findings of the trained ethnological expert. - 
Tone laid stress upon the great simplicity of manners which distinguished the Marath 
in his day, and ascribed this characteristic to the fact that they were composed, as a class, . 
three main tribes, all of whom followed rural occupations, namely the Dhangar or shepherc. 
the Ganli or cowherds, and the Kunbi or agrioulturists. There seems little doubt that: ~ 
the close of the eighteenth century, despite the rise of the Gaekwar, Holker and otk: 


_ MerSthé chieftains, the upper-class Marathas had not.yet fully embraced the aristoor2’ ; 


‘es sp ?? . . eee ‘i 
Homer,” remarks Tone, “ mentions Princesses going in person to the fountains to w : 


| their. household linen. I can affirm having seen the daughter of a Prince (able to bring 
army into the field much larger than the whole Greek confederacy) making bread with ° | 
own hands and otherwise employed in the ordinary business of domestic housewifery : 
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lowness of his caste may deprive him of respect from the higher orders, it has highly qualified. 
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him for the purpose of war, and may be considered as one of.the sources of that astonishing ; 
~ guecess which has attended allthe Mahratta expeditions.” Here wehave the definite testimony 
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have seen one of the most powerful Chiefs of the Empire, after a day of action, assist in kindling 
a fire to keep himself warm during the night, and sitting on the ground on a spread saddle. 
cloth, dictating to his secretaries and otherwise discharging the political duties of his station. 
This primeval plainness operates upon the whole people : there is no distinction of sentiment 
to be discerned : the Prince and his domestic think exactly the same way, and express them- 
selves in the same terms. There appears but one level of character, without any mixture of 
ardour or enthusiasm ; a circumstance the more surprising considering the great exploita 
they haye achieved. But their simplicity of manners, uncorrupted by success, their courtesy 
to strangers, their unaffected politeness and easiness of access, must render them dear to 
every person that has had a commerce with them. Such a character, when contrasted with 
the insidiousness of the Brahman and the haughtiness of the Mogul, rises as superior to them 
as candour and plainness are to duplicity and deceit, or real greatness to barbaric ostentation.”” 

The modern verdict is more succinct, but fully corroborates Tone’s culogy. ‘‘ As aclass,” 
says Mr. Enthoven, “ Mardthas are simple, frank, independent and liberal, courteous, and 
when kindly treated, trusting. They area manly and intelligent race, proud of their former 
_ greatness, fond of show, and careful to hide poverty.” Perhaps the most unprepossessing 
of all the Maréthas of that age was Jasvant Rao Holkar, who had acquired a well-deserved 
reputation for cruelty and violence. Yet none could have shown greater consideration than 
he did to the gallant Harding, when the latter was mortally wounded at the battle of Poona. 
Jasyant Rao himself was badly wounded in three places, while charging Dawes’ guns side 
by side with Harding ; and directly the charge was over, his first thought was for his English 
comrade, Rejecting for the moment all treatment of his own wounds, he hurried to Harding’s — 
side and listened to his dying request that arrangements might be made to bury him by the 
side of his fellow-countrymen in the Residency at Poona. Jasvant Rao scrupulously fulfilled 
the request. : | 

Tone has much to say about the Maratha Government, which he compares with the 
“ circles” of Germany and describes as a military republic, composed of chiefs independent 
of one another, but together acknowledging the supremacy of the Peshwa. As pointed out 
by Dr. Surendranath Sen in a recent work on the Administrative System of the Marathas, 
the description of the Maratha State as a military republic is only true in the sense that the 
private soldier, if possessed of ability, could expect: to become .a Sardar of the Empire. The 
mutual confidence which was vital to the niaintenance of such a “republic” wag wholly 
lacking, and this fundamental distrust and hostility rendered incapable of realization any 
comprehensive policy of national patriotism such as had once inspired Sivaji. Tone himself 
put his finger unerringly upon one of the weakest features in the political and administrative 
system, when he describec how the territories of the various chiefs were so blended and inter- 
spersed that it was not uncommon for a pargana, or even a single town, to belong to two or. 
three different leaders. ‘A disposition so chequered,” he remarks, “ strikes me as having 
a tendency to weaken the combined strength of the whole : but whether this be tho effect of 
policy ‘or aegident I confess I cannot determine.” Grant Duff, who.-certainly made use of 
Tone’s account, suggests that this arrangement was purposely adopted as a means of preserving 
' Intercourse and union among the principal Maratha officers; but it seems more likely that it, 
owes its existence to the subtle mind of Balaji Vishvan&th, who realised that by dividing 
: the reventie-collections of a single district among several Marath@ chiefs, he could introduce 
‘vendless complications in the revenue-accounts, and thus increase the power:of his Brahman 
, caste-fellows, who alone had sufficient intelligence and knowledge to deal with such accounts. 
"It is fairly certain that about the date when Tone wrote his letter ta Malcolm nobody except 


“the Brahmans rightly knew what was due or to whom it was dtie, 
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Tho prodatory character of the Mar&th& empire, upon which Professor Jadunath Sarkar 
has laid stress in his Shivaji and His Times, was plainly apparent to the Trish soldier of 
fortune, who remarked that “ the Empire always considers itself as in a state of war.” “ This 
eternal warfare is naturally the cause of an enormous expense: to supply which the Mahrat. 
tas have many modes of Finance, but the most prevailing one is that of anticipating thoir 
landed revenues. These mortgages on the territorial income are negotiated by ‘wealthy 
- Soucars (between whom and the Minister there always exists a proper understanding) and 
frequently at a discount of 30 per cent. and then paid in the most depreciated specie. This 
ruinous method of raising the supplies springs entirely from the unstable and unsettled state 
of the country, which makes the Government prefer an actual certain sum in their hands, 
though at the most enormous usury, to the possible receipt of a precarious phlei the 
expiration of three or four years, to which extent they are frequently anticipated. The 
aalisnt fact is that the ourrent expenses of the Maratha State were always in oxoess of its 
pecuniary resources, the chief items of which were the revenue from the proprietary right to 
the soil, the chaulh paid by the Nizam, and the plunder raised by mulkgiri. 


The condition of the peasantry under the Peshwas has been discussed by several writers, 
the latest of whom, Dr. 8. N. Sen, finds that the Peshwas made sustained efforts to improve 
cultivation, made grants for irrigation works, offered special terms for the reclamation of 
waste lands, and advanced loans (iagat) on easy terms to the cultivator, to save him from the 
Oppression of the money-lender. “The Maratha peasant,” writes this authority, “ was 
certainly better of than his Irish brother, and he had practically gained the fixity of tenure 
and a fair rent for which the Irish were vainly orying even in the first decade of the nineteenth 
century.” This picture differs very considerably from that drawn by Tone at the close af 
the eighteenth century. He describes the bulk of ‘the people as “ almost totally without 
property,” adding that “there is not on record an example of any government so little 
caloulated to give protection to the aubject as the fluctuating and unsteady system of the 
Mahrattas ; an administration formed of rapacity, corruption and inability. To this may he 
asoribed the acoumulated misery of the people : oppression, poverty and famine, which last 
appears the appropriated ourse of this country.” He gives a terrible description of the effects 
of famine in the Decoan, and declares that it was a common occurrence in such seasons for 
large cities to lose three-fourths of their inhabitants, and for whole districts to be deprived 
of theiy poptilation and remain for years a‘jungle, And yet, as he writes, “ this disaster has 
never produced & rebellion against the Government that for the most part occasions it.” He 
makes some pertinent reflections on the possibility of irrigation :— In the hands of a Ewro- 
pean what canals, what ducts would not be cut to promote a general distribution of water 4 

+ + + « Inone word, presupposing economy on the side of the Government and industry 
on the part of the inhabitants, a famine might be a scourge unknown to this country.” But 
how is one to reconsile the account given by Tone, which is obviously the outcome of personal 
experience, with the brighter picture supplied by the modern writer?’ The latter solves 
‘tke difficulty by ascribing all the evils which Tone recorded to the malignant mal: 
administration, of the last Peshwa, Baji Rao II. For, according to Dr. Sen, “ he (BAji Reo} 
reintroduced the old Muhammadan system of revenue-farming abolished by Shivdjt so long , 
G0. Mahéls and Mamlats were sold to the highest bidder, and the Peshwa’s favourites were 
indnoed to bid high. The result was that districts changed hands every year, and Mamlatd-. 
no longer felt Sny interest in the welfare of the rayats, If the PAtil refused to assist ti” 
revemue-lermers, collection was made without his agency. So even the excellent vill-. 
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system of Maharashtra failed to be aremedy against the misrule of a wicked man,” Doubtless 
the acute distress which Tone witnessed was largely due to the. corruption and incapacity 
of the last Peshwa’s administration: but it is doubtful whether the country could ever 
have secured real prosperity under a government which was forced to be constantly at war, 
in order to preserve its existence, Even under the best of the Peshwas, such as Madhav 
Rao I, the Mar&tha government lived by predatory warfarc, and Professor Jadunath Sarkar 
is unquestionably correct in his opinion that, despite the liberal policy of individual Peshwas, 
the mass of the people could never flourish or count upon the security necessary to their 
welfare under a government which commenced wholesale marauding operations, as a matter 
of course, at the close of every monsoon. 

Tone gives some interesting sidelights on the military free-booting and on the composition 
of the Maratha army, in which he himself served. On the festival of the Dasahra ‘“‘ the 
jhoonda or great ensign of the Prince (¢.e., Peshwa) is hoisted ; the royal tents are pitched ; 
and a camp immediately formed. The operations of the ensuing year are now determined on, 
whether to act against an open enemy, to collect the permanent revenue or chauih, or to go 
on mulkgiri. The countries subjected to these depredations are those of the Jaipur Raja, 
the Marwarry [7.e., Marwar] and the north end of the peninsula of Gujerat, near the gulf of 
Cutch. The remainder of Hindustan is now (i.e., in 1797) entirely subjugated and forms a 
part of the Empire.” The mulkgirt or “kingdom-geizing” expeditions were originally 
adopted by Sivéji from the Muhammadans, who regarded them as 4 legitimate source of 
income. “The coincidence between Sivaji’s foreign policy and that of a Quranic sovercign,” 
writes Professor Jadunath Sarkar, “is so complete that both the history of Shivaji by his 
courtier, _Krishn4ji Anant, and the Persian official history of Bij apur use exactly the same 
word, Mulk-giri, to describe such raids into neighbouring countries as a regular ‘political 
ideal, The only difference was that in theory at least an orthodox Muslim king was bound — 
to spare the other Muslim states in his path, and not to spoil or shed the blood of truc 
believers, while Shivaji (as well as the Peshwas after him) carried on his Mulk-giri into all 
neighbouring States, Hindu no less than Islamic, and squeezed rich Hindus a8 mencibesely a8 
he did Muhammadans.”’ 

To revert to Tone, he states that when the Peshwa took the field in comitnand of the 
united force of the whole Mar&th& Confederacy, the army was divided into the following 
three main bodies:— _ | 

“1. Cherry Fodge or Light Troops ; that is to say, the advance army including all 
the infantry, under the orders of the holder of the Jerry Put, though every chief 
commands his own distinct army. 

2. Beech Lashkar, a reserve unencumbered with unnecessary equipage and artillory. 
3. Boonga or rear-army, commanded by the Peshwa, which was in charge of the . 
grand park or Jensa, and all the baggage of the whole army.” —_ 


According to Yule and Burnell, the phrase “‘ cherry fodge ” is a corruption of the Hin- 
dustani chart-fauj, chart signifying ‘‘ movable,” “locomotive,” so that the whole phrase 
would mean “fiying brigade.” Crooke hassuggested that “cherry” may perhaps be charhi, 
for chayhni, in the sense of “ preparation for battle.” Whatever be the true explanation, 
the * cherry fouj ” usually mesnt a detachment, lightly equipped, with little artillery, which 
_was sent out on raiding expeditions into the territories of other chiéfs." The'‘ Beech Lashkar ” 
- is the central division (btcch lashbar}, while the “ Bhoonga”” may perhaps signify the —_ 
. brigade, from the Marathi word asad clumsy or unwieldy.” °°. 
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The cavalry, which always — chief part of the Maratha army, Was divided into 
one enumerates as follows:— 
= arg aa fi.e., Khasi paga] or household cavalry. Altvaya a well-appointed 
body, mounted on excellent horses belonging to the government, The monthly | 
pay of a trooper or Baurgeer (bérgtr] was Rs, 8. : 

2, Silladaur [eil4h-dér] cavalry, who contract with the government to supply a certain 
numbet of horse on certain terms, generally about Rs. 38 per month, including 
the trooper’s pay. | | 

8. Volunteers, bringing their own horses and accoutrements. Their pay ranged 
from Re, 40 to Rs, 60 a month, according to the value of their horse. 

4. Pindarins [¢.e., Pindhdris], mere marauders, who servo without pay and subsist 
only by plunder, of which they give a fourth part to the Government. “ Thoge 
are so very licentious a body that they aré not employed but in one or two of 
the Mahbratta services,” | 

The Maratha cavalry, according to Tone, was always irregularly and poorly paid. The 
Bargir scarcely ever received cash, but was given a daily allowance of coarse flour and other 
ingredients from the bazar, which just enabled him to subsist, ‘The Silahdér was almost 
as badly off. His contract with the State provided for the allotment to him of a strip of j ungle, 
in which to pasture his cattle. Here he and his family resided, and his sole ocoupation, when 
not on active service, was the multiplication of his troop by breeding out of his mares, The 
Maratha cavalry were mounted almost wholly on mares. When called up for service, the 
Silahddér had to give a muster. “Upon this occasion,” says Tone, “the Brahman who takes 
it invariably has to have a bribe ; and indeed the hderi is such that it could not pass by any 
fair or honourable means, Not only are wretched tattoos [ponies] substituted for horses, 
but animals are borrowed to fill up the complement, Heel-ropes and grain-bags are produced 
ag belonging to animals supposed to be at grass : in short every mode is practised to impose 
on the Sirkar, which in return reimburses itself by irregular and bad payments : for it is alwayy 
considered that if the Silladars receive six months’ arrears out of the year, they are exceeding. 
ly wel] paid.” Such a system could not last. Dr. Sen remarks in his Administrative System 
ofthe Maréthds thatthe Maratha soldier was paid partly in cash and partly in clothes, because 
the latter form of remuneration enabled the Government to dispose. of a portion of the spoils 
of their mulk-giri expeditions. Even allowing for this, the soldier, whether belonging to the 

. infantry or cavalry, was usually so irregularly and poorly paid that only the prospect of loot 
and free subsistence in an enemy’s country can have induced him to undergo the hardships 
and privations of a military life, °° i ee = 

In Tone’s day the infantry contained practically no Marathas, being composed almost 
entirely of Rajputs and those whom Tone styles “‘ Purvias,” [i.¢, Purbiyas,] “ Fasterners,” 
or men from Oudh, Benares and Behar, “‘Lhey are.all soldiers of fortune ” he writes, “‘ and 
are called “ Purdasies ” (pardesta] or strangers.” In Sivajf’s time the Marathas, asa fighting 
class, included many who were not Mardthas by race, but who were bound together by the 
bond of country and language : and as the Maratha power spread, its army tended to become 
more professional and less national, and the Marathas proper became almost wholly cavalry. 
men, Later still, as Tone’s evidence proves, the Marathé, infantry was recruited chiefly from 
Upper India. | . | | : 

. The predilection of the Mardthas for the mounted arm necessarily involved a very 
thorough kmowledge on their part of the care of horses and horse-breeding. A flourishing»: 
hore-trade from Turkestan to India commenced soon after the Muhammadan invasion of . 
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India, and Marco Polo refers to the large trade in horses from Arabia and Persia to South 
India. The imported animals, however, did not flourish, as they were unused to the climate, 
and the people did not understand how to manage them : and it was not till the rise of the 
Bahmant Sultanate and the Vijayanagar Empire that further efforts were made to import 
foreign horses. With the appearance of the Marathas as a political power, the trade again 
improved and many horses were imported into the Deccan from northern India, * There 
are no people in the world ” writes Tone, ‘who understand the method of rearing end 
multiplying the breed of cattle, equal to the Mahrattas. Itis by no means uncommon for a 
Sillahdaur [silaAddr] to enter a service with one mare and in a few years to be able to muster 
a very respectable Pagah, They have many methods of rendering the animal prolific : they 
back their colts much earlier than we do, and are consequently more valuable as they come 
sooner on the effective strength. I do not know, however, whether they attempt to improve 
the breed of their horses by crossing the strain as we practise in Europe. It is this persevering 
industry and consummate knowledge which is the true cause of the immense bodies of cavalry 
that the Mahratta States can bring into the field.” 

Tone adds that a great number of horses were brought annually from Kandahar and 
Tibet and sold at fairs in various parts of India, but that those formed a very small proportion 
of the gross strength of the Marétha armies. The Mar&tha, in fact, depended almost wholly 
upon the indigenous Deccan horse and managed: to bring it to a high state of perfection. 
Colonel Broughton, who saw this breed in Sindia’s camp, describes them. as “ seldom above 
fourteen and a half hands high, and the most valuable ones are often much less. They are 
short in the barrel and neck ; hate small, well-shaped heads, and slim, though remarkably 
-well-formed limbs; they have generous tempers, and are full of spirit; and are said to be 
capable of undergoing more fatigue and hard fare than any horse in India. The sum of three 
and even four thousand rupees is often paid for a Dukhunee whose pedigree is well-known ‘ 
and so fond are the Marathas of these beautiful and valuable favourites, that, when they 
can afford it, they will feed them on wheaten cakes, boiled rice, sugar, butter and other 
similar dainties.” It was on such ponies as these of the Deccan that the Pindharis made 
their extraordinary rides across India. No othér breed could have stood the strain.. 

In describing the commissariat arrangements of a Maréth& army on the march, Tone 
gives some interesting information about the Vanjaris, “ The Vanjarees or itinerary grain. 
merchants furnish large quantities (of grain) which they bring on bullocks from an immense 
distance. These are a very peculiar race and appear a marked and discriminated people 
from any other I have seen in this country. Formerly they were considered so sacred that 
they passed in safety in the midst of contending armies : of late, however, this reverence for 
their character is much abated, and they have been frequently plundered, particularly by 
Tippoo. They are able at times to resist a marauding party. They-do not depend entirely 
on the sale of grain for subsistence, but take back large returns of merchandize from the 
Deccan to Hindustan. At their leisure they weave a coarse kind of hempen cloth called 
‘Tartpurtoo,’ which is used for grain-bags and camel-oloths called saluias.” Asregards the 
origin and identity of the Vanjaris, Mr, Enthoven, in his article on the Lamanis or Vanjaris, 
gives the result of the most recent modern research, “An examination of the endogamous 
divisions of the tribe,” he writes, “tends to establish the conclusion that though in origin 
the tribe may have been an aboriginal section of the population with a distinct identity, 
named from its occupation of carrying supplies on bullocks, it has since been so overlain 
with additions from Rajputs, Maraéthas, Mah@rs, and a number of other well-known tribes 
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and castes. that it ean only be described as a miscellaneous collection of the flotsam and jetsam 
of humanity that would be drawn into the wake of a large military expedition, of no distinctive 
type, though the tribe preserves for the most part a distinctive costume to this day.’ The 
voarse Cloth to which Tone reters is clearly sackcloth, the firat half of the word being the : 
Hindustani fdf (Skt. fratra), and is identical with the modern “gunny.” It is not known 
whether the Vanjaris of to-day still make this cloth, though Mr. Enthoven mentions among 
their modern occupations the spinning of coarse hemp Zag. 

After concluding his account of the Marfith& military administration, Tone describe 
the sertis, dharamshdlas, and other features of the country, likely to be of use to travellers 
“In every village, " he remarks, “there are three persons maintained at the public expense 

‘whose services every traveller has a right to demand.” The first of these is “ the Ishkau. 
[é.c., Yeskar or village door-keeper] or chief of the low-caste people, whose duty it is to furnish 
bagyage-coolies, If no Dher or Parwari can be found at once, he resorts to the Sonar : if 
none of these are ready, he goes through all the order, and if no one will take up the baggage, 
the Patel must carry it himself. I have frequently known very high caste Brahmans pressed 
upon this service, though it is remarkable they never presume to compel a Musalmen, however 
mean and indigent he may be. Those Bigaris are exchanged at the next village, where they 
receive a certain quantity of coarse flour from the Patel, but no payment is ever required.” 

Tone, without knowing it, is here referring to the old village organization—the Bérd 
Balule and Bard Alute, described in some detail by Grant Duff. The Yeskar or Tard] was 
always a Mhar, whose duty it was to remain in the village and never to quit its boundary, 
* He is at the constant call of the Patell,” writes Grant Duff, “ but his particular duty is 
attend strangers, and take care of all travellers from the moment of their entering the villz;"” 


a 


of which, if walled, the Tural is porter. He furnishes all necessary information, as well '” 
supplies to strangers, and is often extremely useful tothem.” Out of the original twenty-fc i 
recognized village servants, who were assigned definite shares of the village crops and ot! __ 
perquisites and rights in return for their professional services, Tone mentions only the Yee" ™ 
the Bh@ and the “ Kooley ” (Kok). He speaks of two or three Bhils being attached to oven 
village at the government expense, meaning probably Ramosis, in regard to the maj ority:” 
Deccan villages : but he gives no information as to the precise service they were expu- as 
to perform. Grant Duff, however, states that they acted chiefly as watohmen, or, when“. 
country was settled and free from “ alarums and excursions,” as useful auxiliaries of ‘~ 
village police in the person of the Patel, The Koli is declared by Tone to be “ of so hich 
caste that every other Hindu can eat what they cook. If you like, the Kooley will 4__ 
yoar viotuals, bring you what you want from the bazar, and for all this no compensati: 
expected.” This at first sight appears somewhat odd,: though the fact that Grant * 
mentions the Koli among the Bard Alute as the recognized water-carrier of the village ec” 
that his position in the scale of caste cannot have been very low. Mr. Enthoven inane:*”” 
on the Mathir Kotis in his Tribes and Castes of Bombay fully. corroborates Tone’s aac toe 
and quotes Mackintosh’s statement that this section, which is also called Panbhari or *’”” 
filling Kolis, is “ one of the purest and most respectable of all the Koli tribes.” “Th, 


are Ey 


__ . also called Chumlis from the cloth-fenders they wear on their heads as water-pot rests, 


Kanum Kolis, because according to Mackintosh they eat and associate with Kunbis . . 

the name Panbhari shows, their usual calling is to supply villagers and strangers with 

and to clean out the village rest-house and offics.: Near Pandharpur many Malhar Ko 
are yeskars or village door-keepers, and in Khandesh and Abmadnagar a few are husbands 
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During Mar&th& rule, to the south of Poona, Malh&r Kolis were the hereditary guardians of 
the hill-forts of Purandhar, Sinhgad, Torna and Rajgad. According to Mr. A.M. T. Jackson, 
Malhar Kolis in the Thana District frequently become Maréthé Kunbis, and the process 
has been recognized in parts of the Poona, District.” | 
Tone in his remarks on the “ Kooley ” is clearly referring to the Malhar branch of the 
tribe, and although his view of their position may be @ trifle exaggerated, it is quite clear - 
that in his day they ranked, as they stil] do, above other branches of the tribe, and were 
regarded as quite eligible for inclusion in the Marathé agricultural caste. 
After a brief survey of the weaknesses of the Mar&th& State, Tone concludes with the 
following words, “I certainly most sincerely deprecate a war between the British and 
Maratha power : but independent of natural predilection, I can see nothing in the prospect 
but which promises the most certain hopes of ultimate success.” These words were written 
in 1797. Eighteen years later the Peshwa, in whose army Tone had served, surrendered 
himeelf, a hunted fugitive, to Sir John Malcolm, after @ series of operations by British troops 
which were crowned with the success foreseen by the Irish soldier. Takenas a whole, Tone’s 
account of the Mar&thas fully deserves the epithets “accurate and elegant,” which were 
once applied to it, and it is somewhat surprising that one who had presumably undergone 
no lengthy course of education, and from an early age had led a roving and adventurous life, 
should have been able to pen so useful and well-written a document. Ono wishes he could 
have lived longer and written more about the people among whom he spent the best years 
of his life, As it is, his letter to Malcolm forms an agreeable pendant to the long, and 
occasionally tedious, chef d’@uvre of Grant Duff. 


BHARTR-PRAPANCA: AN OLD VEDANTIN. 
: By Pror. M. HIRIYANNA, M.A. 

In is strange that the name of this old Vedédntin should now be all but forgotten,! 
though references to him are fairly plentiful in Indian philosophical literature; and the 
strangeness of it will appear all the greater when we reriember that Brahman or the Absolute, 
as conceived by him, is of a type? that has commended itself to some of the most profound 
philosophers. ‘Like so many other old Indian thinkers, Bhattr-Prapafica® appears not as. 
the author of an independent system but as an interpreter of the Upanisads. We have not 
80 far recovered any of the works of this writer and probably none has survived to the pre- 
sent day. But we know for certain that he wrote a commentary on the Brhadéranyaka 
Upanisad. Sadkars has many references to it in his own bhdsya on that U ‘panisad, and the 
fact is besides specifically mentioned by Ananda-jiiana in his gloss on that bhdsya. From 
. what is stated by the latter, we gather that B. commented upon the Mddhyandina recension 
of the Brhaddranyaka-Upanisgad and not on the Kdnva, as Saikara did ; and that B.’s com- 
mentary was even more voluminous than Sajkara’s.4 It seems from another statement 


_ 1 The only modern works in which I have found references to Bharty-prapafica are K. 0. Bhatta- 
earya’s Studies in Vedantiem, p. 25; Guha’s Jtvdiman in the Brahma-Sttras, pp. 24-6 and 227—~ 
both Caloutta University publications; and T. M. Tripathi’s Introduction to Tarka-Sangrahe' (Gaekwad . 
Oriental Series III), pp. .xv-xvi. . | ek 

4 Brahman, according to Bhartt-prapafica is, ag will be seen, saprapafica—Of, Te on. Vartika, 
P. 1123; st..67—not robbed of its manifestations but possessing all of them. The conception resembles 
that of tho ‘concrete universal ’ in modorn philosophy, - . ae. | it a ee; 

3 Hereafter referred to as B, , Nise. 

4 See p. 2, Ananddgrama Series : second edition (tho one that is referred to throughout. this article) ¢ 
Usa vett Hiena ci kirsttdydertier—Bhart r-prapaiica—bhdsyendgatarthatvamuktam | Daddhi dvayé hetyddi- 
Uddhyandina-srutimadhikrtya Pravritam | Iyam punch ust vA asvagyelyadi-Laénva | srutimdsriiyett | 
s+ + « Bhartr-prapaica-bhasyddvisesdntaramtha apa-granthett ||, ef ss | 
- 2 
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§ that B. commented upon the Zéépanigad also. From a different sourccé 
the Veddnia-sitras : and, if we may trust Gopale. 
Yatindra’s gloss on the Kathépanigad,’ B. must have commented upon that Upanisad 
as well. Since we now have none of these commentaries, nor any other work written by B., 
it is difficult to sav what precisely his view of the teaching of the Upantsads Was but in the 
many references to it in Saikara’s commentary on the Brhadéranyaka- U: panisadand Suré. 
yara’s full and masterly Vértika® on the same, we get some elues which we propose here 
to utilise for a tentative reconstruction of B.’s doctrine in its broad outline, contrasting it 


at the same time for the sake of clearness with Safkara’s Advaiia.® 


I. 


B. maintained like Sahkara that monism was the ultimate teaching of the Upanisads 
\ conspicuous feature of the latter’s doctrine is the distinction between @ para or higher - 
and an apara or lower Brakanan. B. also appears to have recognised this distinction! . 
but while Saikara explains the lower Brahman as an appearance (vivaria) of the higher and 
therefore not of the same order of reality, B. regards them both as real in the same sense,11 
This is a difference of much philosophical significance and to it, practically all the other im- 
portant divergences between the two teachings are to be traced. According to Saikara, “ 
the two Brahmuns form, as it is put, a non-duality (a-dvatiz). The relation between them 
(tdddtmyz) is unreal, it being a relation between things of different orders of being. In B’s ; 
doctrine on the other hand the two things related being equally real, the relation also is re~ 
But the things are not altogether disparate, so that the relation is not one of entire dis. 
tinction (bheda) as between a ‘ pot’ and a ‘piece of cloth.’ It is rather bheda@bheda and the 
ultimate Reality may therefore be described as an identity in difference’? We might . 
illustrate what is meant by this term—bheddbheda—by the well-known example of ‘ the snake . 


5 See Tikd on Vértika, p. 771, st. 1717—~Sutropdstyd kdmddi-dheastif. phalain . . . . vidydm cdvidytm _ 
_ cetydddyukianm. See also Ibid, p. 779, st, 1764 ff. The Br. Up, in the Kénve recension contains Ida Up. 9 
as IV, iv, 10; the Mddhyandina recension substitutes Ide Up. 12 for it; but the manira, Vidydmea.. nt 
in neither. It may be added that the Jéa Up. forms an earlier section of the same Veda to which the Br. re" 
also belongs. | " e 

© Compare Siddhi-traya (ch, i) by Yamuna-muni reputed to be the paramaguru of R&s’”* 
nuje ; Yadyapi bhazavald Bidariyarensdamarthdnyeva siirani pranttdni .. . tathépydedrya-Tanka-Bhu. | 
prapailoa-—Bhartr-murd—Bhartr-hari— Srivatsdika—Bhaskaradi—viracila—sitdsita—vividha—niband 
——aradihs—vipralabdha—buddhayo na yathévadanyathd ca pratipadyania tit tatepratipatiaye yr" 
prahatasa——prakramah od 

1 AnandAérama Series: second odn., p. 3. 

8 Referred to as Vértikain this article. : 

§ B.'s coramentary on the Br. Up. seems to have been known at least in parts not only to ‘faf'* 
and Surésvara but also to Angnda-jilana ; for there are in the latter's gloss on the Br. Un. BRh4eya . 
passages which are undoubted extracts from it. Of. eg., Ttkd on Vértika, at. 1467 (p. 724), ste 2 
(pp. 787-8). It may also be-noted that Sureévara mentions several points in B’sinterpretation not." * 
to hy Gatikara. See 6g. Vértika,p. 1185, Tkdonsh 480° 0° ie 

10 See Saikara on Br, Up. Liv, 10 (p.151)! Ato “duatlaikatudy ara—brahma—vidyayd karte-2-" 
para-brahma—dhdvamupasampannah . ... para-brahmnd-—bhdvt, Bee also tk? on” Vartike, pi 
st. 1659. The description of the antardlévasthd (of B's doctrine) by Ananda-jfina in his Td wn fat” 
com. on Br, Up, (1, iv, 15), (p. 192) also implies the same distinction.. | baat 

11 See Tthd on'Vartika, p, 1955, st. 36, and p. 1957, st. 48, 

13 Bee ag., Vartika, p. 876, st. 46 Hf. } 
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and its coils, hood, etc.,’ or the ‘sun and its rays’ alluded to in the Vedénta-sitras.18 This 
relation may however exist, as indicated by these very illustrations, between several types 
of things. Four such are mentioned in the works we are now considering :14 

1. Kérana and kérya: é.e., the material caitse and the effect, as for example, ‘ clay ’ 
and ‘pot.’ The apara-brahman with all its variety springs into being from the para and 
eventually returns to it, so that the two are neither altogether distinct, nor quite the same. 

2. Avasthdvait and avasthdh ; >: te., Substance and its modes: as for example, the 
unagitated and the agitated ocean. The apara-brahman would accordingly represent a 
heterogeneous transformation of the homogeneous para-brahman. The difference between 
this and the previous view is to be explained by the well-known difference between the 
conceptions of ‘ creation ’ and ‘ evolution.’ 

3. Amdin and amsga: i.e., whole and part, as for example a ‘tree’ and ita ‘ branches,’ 
‘loaves,’ ote. The para-brahman would thus be the whole of which the parts are to he found 
in the variety constituting the apara-brahman. 

4, Sdmdnya and visesa : i.e., the universal and une corresponding particulars, as for 
instance ‘cow-ness’ and the several individual ‘cows.’ According to this view, the para- 
brahman would be the basic or inmost principle revealing itself in all existent things—the 
particulars ;15 and the apara-brahman, these existent things themselves. 

It is difficult to determine which of these views B. specifically had in his mind when he 
formulated the relation of bheddbheda between the para and the apara-brahmans. To judge 
from what Saikara says in his commentary on the Br. Up.'* it would seem that these views 
were maintained by different thinkers. But according to Ananda-jfiana’s more explicit 
statement in his gloss on the Vdrtika,17 all the four views were acceptable to B. Which- 
ever of these statements may represent the actual fact, the view most commonly associated 
with B. is (2) viz., that of avasthdh and avasthdvat and he seems to have reduced the variety 
of the universe into eight avasthds or ‘modes’ of Brahman, viz., (1) antaryamin, (2) sdksin, 
(3) avydlria, (4) sitra, (5) virdj, (6) devatd, (7) jdttand (8) pinda.1® | Wo shall say a few 
words about each of these following B., except in one or two cases where, as it is not possible 
to get at his views ee we have to be content = the statement e the general 
Upanisadic position. 

1. Anteryamin: .This is the spiritual principle controlling everything from within as 
described in Br. Up., IH, vii, and is also sometimes termed fe évara on that account. 18 It is 








18 ITI, ii, 27-8. The relation considered here is between Brahman and the jiva. In B.’s doctrine, 
it holds not only between these two but, also between Brahman and the physical universe.. See Satkara on, 
Br, Up., V, is 1 (p. 731). 

. 14 See ¢.7., ‘Vértika, pp. 623-4, st. 948-50, and Tiké on st. 952. The Pafica-pddikd—Vivarana mentions 
five types of things instead of four (p. 259). 

18 According to Vértika, p- 573, st. 695, and p. 625, St. 954, these particulars would include not: ouly 
the individuals (aniya-videgas) but also what the Vaidesiha would describe as apare- -sdmdnyas, =e) that the 
whole is not a miere mass of unrelated particulars but an ordered system. 

18 IIT, vili, 12 (p. 402).. Sabkara does not mention here all the four views but, according to the 
commentary, they are all meant. More than one form of the bheddbheda doctrine is known to Indisn Philoso- | 


_ phy. Compare, 6g., Sruta-prakddikt on Raménuja’s commentary on the Veddnta-stitras, I,1,4: Acid. .— 


brahmanorbhedAbhedah svdbhdvika iti Bhdskara—Y ddqvayoreipyabhimatam | Adrah man iee bhedabhedau 
sudbhavikavits Yddava-mata-vyde rttyarthamnéha tatreté | 

17 Ttké on Vartike (p. 624); st. 949-950 : kwacidityubhayatra, tha. grantha- debt 3 

18 See ¢.9., T#kd on Vartika, (p. 643), at, 1043, , : 

19 Of. Vea: 532, st. 487, a aa HS oe 
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not Brahman in its pure state, hut Brahman with its homogeneity somewhat disturbed Pre. 
paratory to the creation that is to proceed from it,20 | 

2, Sdbsin ¢ This is the individual soul which is regarded ag another and: ny much More 
heterogeneous modification of Byralman.® : t is otherwise termed ‘Asetrajiia (‘the Con. 
scious principle in the body ’ ) or vijidnamaya ( transformation of vij hana or Brahman a2, 
The sd&gins are either cosmic or individual according as they have a universal OF & parti. 
cular funetion to discharge. Hiranya-garbha and the deities like Aditya are cosmic :23 the 


rest, individual.24, 

3. Avyikyia ; This is the whole of the physical universe in its subtle or catisal formy,26 
It may be viewed as the ad junct of the antarydmin. Together, they constitute the firs 
transformation of Brahman and the distinction between the two 1s sometimes overlooked 2¢ 

4-§. Of the next three ‘modes,’ the first or sdira springs from the avydleta and ig the 
adjunct of Hiranya-garbha, the highest cosmic soul, From this again the gross materia], 
constituting the visible universe, proceeds. That is vrdj.2" It is well known that this 
cosmic soul is often described in the Upanisads as having for its ‘gense-organs ° various 
devatds through which its activity, which is the same as the life of the World, goes on, These 
devatds, because they correspond to our indriyas, are sometimes so termed.28 


7-8, Of the last two—jdti and pinda—the meaning of the second is clear 2 It stands 
for tho individual bodies, such as the hunian, from which as material cause, no subsequent 
effects are produced. The meaning of the first term is not quite so certain, It cannot be 
however understood here in its Nydya-Vaisestha sense, as there can be no enduring universal. 
in monistio Vedénia. It may stand for dkrti, a familiar conception in ancient Indian phi. 
losophy,80 and denote types as distinguished from individuals, These numerong 
and the still more numerous individuals are all the creation of the virdj8! Tn other words, 
we have here whatis known as the vydstt-sreti or ‘ Secondary creation inits douhle aspect 
of sdmanye and visesa, ) - a 

Thus on the whole Brahman may he said to evolve in two distinct lines—one ( ]2) 
the spiritual and the other, (8-8) the material which constitutes cither the adjunct or 
the environment of the spiritnal,32 7 

een 
40 See Soikara on Br, Up,, II, viii, 12 (p. 492), $1 Idig, | 

42 See ¢9,, Vartita, P. 1000, st. 49, and Saikara on Br. Un, IV, iii, 7 (p. 360), and Pérttha on ths 
Bare (st. 318-23), | | 4 

38 Ree Vartika, p. 1007, at, 91, Compare Lthé on Virtika, P. 451, st, 121, p, 956, st, 416, 

44 This ig on the supposition that edkeing ate many, and it is the implication of statements like 
- thot found in st, 100 of the Vértiba (p. 1009), But to judge from the context in which B. is Mentioned 
* ia & Somewhat later work, *(Vedénta-Tativa-Viveba by Nysimhigramin, Pp. 38, Bonares Cdition) be seems 
‘to have believed in only 9 Single jive, not however in & sense which would mako his doctrino solipsistic 
bat in the sense that the one ftva simultaneously expresses itgelf through ell tho hodics in existence, just 
a8 in aneka-jtya-uéde one and the same jtva is supposed to manifest itself through &cVeral bodios sueces. 
sively (4.¢., in Rucceasive births), For a similar view among the followers of Saitkara, seo Siddhdnia-leds . 


25 See Tiké on Vértika, UY, iii, st. 91.9, 2 See Tht on Vartika, Pp. 1295, st. 29-30, 
| 47 See Br. Up,, Ol, vii, 2, and Vartiba.Sdra by Vidyéranya (Benares edition), p, 743, st, 5, where virdj 
is referred to as anda, Of, also the description of these and the next two as mahdbhdla-sarnsthdna-bheda 
in the Tk on Sattkara’s Commentary on Br, Up,, ITI, vii, 19 (p. 492), 

: = tage : a : 536, st, 511, - ae “a0 Of, Idid., Tek on p. 447, st. 98. 

"ss Nydya-shiva, TI, ii, 63, Raméauja for instance understands the torm in this sonse: 
Aribhdmya, P. 32 (Bombay Sanskrit Series), _ | ie 


sy a: Pettito, p. 450, st. 117, and p. 489, ot 215 of. aleo Vid 's Vérlikd-stra. v. 9 
ss Bee. Vane, p. 1007, st 9% af, one yaranya’s Vartika-sdra, », 209, st, 149, 
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These eight forms together with Brahman according to B., may be divided into three 
rdsis,33 in which. we have tlhe threefold subject-matter of all religion and philosophy, viz., 
(lod, Soul. and Matter. ae. alte ae ee eee oa ee oe 

1. Paraméina-risi.: This is the-ahsolute Brahman and we haye- probably to. include 
under this head the enfarydmin also. since it can he brought under neither of the remaining 
two rasis. : 4 . 

2. Wirtdmiria-rési: This comprises the six material. forms beginning with the 
avydk ta. Its designation is derived from Br. Up., II, iii, where mérta and amérta are des- 
eribed as the two ‘phases’ of Brahman. According to Saikara, the term mfria here refers 
to prithivt, ap and téjas and the term amiria to the remaining two—dhdéa and. vdyu. B. 
understands these terms somewhat differently : amitria means for him the avydkrta, the source 
of the material world and mé@ria, the last of the bhiias to evolve from it, viz., prithir?, the 
intermediate ‘elements ° being describable secondarily as either mérta or amiiria 84 

3 .Jtva-rdsi 38 According to Sahkara, this does not form an ind ependent category, 
for the jiva according to him is only Brahman in discuise and is therefore already included 
in (1). But B. regards it as a real transformation of Brahman and therefore counts it as a 
third rési. The determining factor of the jiva is its beginningless vdsands.86 These vdsands 
are the characteristics, as in the Sdmkhya, of the internal organ (antahkarana) which is 
evolved out of the avydkria and should therefore belong to (2). B. recognises this; but 
at the same time he considers that they are transmitted to the jiva with which the aniah- 
karane is associated and thereby transform it into a ‘ knower ’ and ‘ enjoyer.’ The transfer- 
ence to the sou! of what really belongs to Matter is accounted for on the analogy of frag- 
rance which, though actually belonging to a flower, may be distilled into oil, for exam ple.37 
The jiva thus is a real, though temporary, transformation of Brahman and is not the result 
.purely of a misconception as in Saikara’s Advaita. B. also recognises avidyd like Saikara : 
but it accounts only for the lapse of Brakman into the jiva-condition of finitude and not 
also for its worldly life or sasdra.38 Though springing from Brahman, avidyd does not 
affect the whole of it but only a part which thereby comes to be cut off, as it were, from 
Brahman and forgets its identity with it. Avidyd has accordingly its abode in the jiva and 
notin Brahman. The jive is thus the result of two conditions—one, avidyd which delimits 
it (pari-ccheirt) and the other, vdsan@ which modifies it (vikarirf).89 The second condition 
is sometimes stated as dsanga* or ‘attachment’ since the vdsands are eventually trace- 
able to it. 


II. 


It seems necessary to differentiate in some sense or other between common and meta- 
physical knowledge ; otherwise there would be no justification for any philosophic inguiry 
at all. Hence it becomes a matter of importance for a metaphysician to define the relation 
between these two kinds of knowledge. According to Saitkara, both are valid, but while 
common knowledge is so only for the purposes of everyday-life, the other, as known - 


88 Sankara on Br. Up., II, iii (p. 328). 34 See Vértika, II, iii, 72—80. 

35 This rags, though described in somewhat different terms by Satkaraand Suréévara is the jiva which 
word is explicitly used by Vidyaranya in his Vdrtika-stra, p. 563 (Benares edition). 

86 J.e., the traces of previous karma and jiidne. See Br. Up., IV, iv, 2, and the reference in note 
33 above. . 7 o | 

87 See Varttka, p. 1012, st. 117-8, The word vdsand indeed means ‘ perfuming.’ 

88 See Vdritka, p. 1154, st. 42, and p. 1156, st. 53. 
. 88 See IJbid., pp. 1156-7, st. 54-55. Compare T#kéon Vdrtika, p. 1001, at. 53-—avidyd-karma-pirva- 
prajid-pariskriah. : | 
“ 40 Of. Idid., p. 1156, st. 51, and p. 1163, st. 89, Saikara traces ‘ attachment ’ iteelf to avidyd, 
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fhionge the scripture, is absolutely valid ae Empirical knowledge thus stands ono lower 
footing than metaphysical knowledge. It is provisional and trne only in & particular 
‘universe,’ so to speak, Any discrepancy between the two is to be explained by réferencs 
to the distinctive spheres to which they belong.42 All empirical knowledge, fot Instance 
presupposes variety but the seripture teaches unity ; yet there is really no conflict: betwee; 
them, for empirical knowledge while it involves a reference to duality does hot also vouch 
for its validity.43 The view which B. took of this matter was altogether different. To h in 
both empirical and revealed knowledge are equally valid and in exactly the Same sense, 
Perception not only gives diversity but also validates it; for nothing that is properly 
ascertained by a pramdna can ever be otherwise than true.44 Moreover, the scripture itsels 
confirms the truth of diversity in such of its portions as describe Creation 46 And i 
very properly emphasises in its purely metaphysical portions the unity underlying it 
which we commonly miss. 2B, accordingly concluded that Brahman, the ultimate Reality, 
should exhibit both the features and be a unity-in-diversity (duaitddvatia)4® This view 
is termed yrumdga-samuccaya by Ananda-jfidna in one place.4? Sotkara explains the 
reference to variety in the Upanisads as a mere anuvdda of what is empirically known and 
so, as Carrying no new authority with it, Thus he restricts the scope of the Scripture, 
as an independent and primary praméaa, to the teaching of unity alone, 


Hil. 


As the doctrine of unity is the specific teaching of the Upanigads, it is not only percep. 
tual knowledge that is provisionally true, according to Saikara, but also the subject-matter 
of tho karma-iinda of the Veda. Hence one that desires to realise Brahman should rige 
above the notions of obligation implied in’ that kdnda and, renounce the world completely, 
&. follows here the same course as before and tries to co-ordinate the ‘teachings of both the 
kdadas recommending the combination of jidna with karma for attaining moksaz,48 ‘Tp 
other words, praména-samuccaye on the theoretical side has for him its counterpart of jdne- 
karma-samuccaya on the practical. Just as in the former case, neither Perception nor 
Revelation is alone to be taken as valid but both, so here also both karma and jidna should 
he regarded as the means of moksa, for both alike are prescribed in the scripture. Seskara 
too does not discard karma ; but, as is well known, he is not a samuccaya-vadin. Korma, 
according to him is only indirectly or remotely useful in securing moksa, It is the means 
of jidna which brings about moksa, unaided. | | 
- Aecording to all Veddntins, viraktt or ‘ detachment’ is necessary before one qualifies 
for moka. But while Saikare looks to dosa-daréana in the objects of our clesire as its means, 
B, considers that result as possible only through bhoge, Tt is only by learning, through 
actual experience, the real worth of all things that in one way or another minister to ovr 
desires that we can grow indifferent to them. This view is based upon & very ancient Indian 


iY See e.fty Variika, p. 249, a 917 £, Compare also Vedénta-paribhds4, ch. vii 

42 i rong * Up. It, i, 20 (p, 296) : Pramandntarévisayamena hi Pramaaaniaran jit: 
payati, ‘sa on Satikara’s commentary on By, Up, I, iv, 7 (p. 121): Pratyaksddindmandina- 
visa yatvacchgamasya bhirina-wisayakatays nénayormitho virodhak. : 

49 Bee Vértika, p. 265, st, 986, pp. 1962-4, st, 94.94, 

44 See Vértika, Tike on st, 36 (p. 1955) : Sudnubhavtddoaitasyédvaitarya Sruti-vadat (pritmanyam), 

45° See Vértika, p. 1054, st, $2. 46 Vértika, V, i, at. 30-36. 
A Bid, Tika on st, 913 (p. 248), This should not be confounded with ‘pram&na-samplava, such 
for frags . is described by Vatsyayana in hig commentary on Nydyd-Stitras, I,i, 3. 

Tre arta, pp. 768-9, st. 1700-1, Consult tally on this subject 
iv, 1702 ff, itt, li, 41 #. and IV, iv, 719 ff, ca : Tener a Pena ay MEO 
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theory known as hdma-pradhvansa-vdda.” The gradual exhaustion of all worldly 
enjoyment is obviously impossible ; but there is another course open to us according to the 
Unanisads and that is by attaining to Stira-hood and in that state participating in universal 
life. Nobody, according to B., can acquire genuine virakti who has not reached this state.§0 
Hence the first aim of a person that is clesirous of liberation is to strive to reach this stage, 
by identifying himself, through wpésana as taught in the Upanisads, with the Sdira or 
Hiranya-garbha and carrying on simultaneously the nitya-Larmas enjoined in the acripture.®! 
This is the first kind of samuccaya. It leads to apavarga®? or ‘escape from sanedra,’ which 
B. viewed as distinct from moksa though on the way to it. The soul that hasso far succeeded 
will not be born again, for it has given up all narrow attachment, and its condition then is 
described as aniardldvasthd, (i.e. a condition intermediate between sanhedra and mola). 
It is there free from all the ills of life. Though the baleful influences of attachment (dsatga), 
one of its two limiting factors, have then been overcome, the jfea has not yet realised its 
true nature, for avidyd, the other factor, persists separating it from Brahman.®8 For ac- 
complishing this further end of overcoming avidyd, samuccaya again is necessary. The 
precise nature of this second samuccaya, however, is unfortunately not quite clear. One 
element in it is certain, The jiva has so far identified itself with only Hiranya-garbha, a 
part of Brahman; and it has now to realise it as a part thereof. In other words the one- 
ness of the jiva with Brahman—not merely with Hiranya-garbha—is to be known, as taught 
in Aham brahma asmi, This knowledge is vidyd. Butit is not regardedas sufficient by itself 
to destroy avidyd and is required to be combined with meditation upon the sétra once 
again.64 The object of this second element in the samuccaya is not manifest, It is intro- - 
duced probably because it is thought that the knowledge of Aham brahma asmi, 
while it may lead to the conviction that all spirit is one, leaves out of account the entire 
physical universe. Hence also probably the statement that the meditation now on the 
sttira (1.¢., the adjunct of Hiranya-garbha) should be, not merely as a finite effect as in the pre- 
vious stage, but as one with the infinite Brahman, its cause.6® It seems that karma also 
has to be performed here as in the case of the previous eamuccaya but in o totally different 
spirit—not as a means to an end, but, like all else, as one with Brahman. Tho doer, the 
deed, its means and its end are all Brahman, for Brahman is the sole reality. Thus for 
apavarga as well as for mokse, samuccaya is necessary according to B. 


IV. 


_. A distinguishing feature of Saikara’s doctrine is that self-realization is attained directly 
through revealed texts like Tat tvam asi, for he believes that verbal ‘statements also may - 
yield immediate knowledge®?. According to B.58 and also according to all other Indian 
logicians, verbal statements, whether revealed or not, can nevor lead to immediate knowledge. 
Thus from the formula Tat ivam asi only mediate knowledge is possible ; but it is not adequate 


49 See for an account of this theory, Vdrtika, Pp. 106, st. 343 ff, See also Manu-emrti, ii, 94, 
which clearly contains a criticiam of it. It is necessary to add that this was formulated not purely as 
wn ethico-psychological theory butin the course of reconciling the teaching of the kurma-kdnde with 
ihat of the ffitna-handa. | 

50 “Seo Vértike, p, 778, st. 1761. 

- ne See Satikara on Br. Up, I, iv, 10 (p. 151); also Liked on Vdrtika, p. 659; at, 1128-0, and Br. Up, 
>i and ii. | | 59 
«8B Cf. Saukara on Br. Up, II, ii, 13 (p. 416) : apavargakhydsmantardld vasthAin, 

58 Sankara on By. Up, TI, ii, 13 (p, 416). Vdrtika, p. 770, at. 1718, p. 1154, st. 42 

S$ Ibid., p. 770, st. 1709, 56 Cf. Vartika, p. 769, at. 1703. 

56 See ey., Vdrtika, p, 179, at, 1708-7, cf. Bhagavadgita, iv, 24. : 

57 See ¢.9., Vdrtika, p, bd, at. 208, 58 Ibid., p. 1837, st, 708, 
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to destroy our immediate belief in the truth of merediversity, until it also has been transformed 
into immediate knowledge. The means of doing this is constant meditation (termed prasairkh 
yint, bhivana, dhyana, etc.) ©) upon it. It is only when one successfully carries out thi 
meditation that one can realise the self. While B. like Sahkara admits the aid of the scriptun 
as essential for knowing the ultimate truth, he considers that that scriptural knowledge ha 
to be supplemented by mecitation. It is the result of such meditation that. we have to 

understand from the Vidya of the second samuccaya referred to above and. not a.mer 

intellectual apprehension of the truth of Alam brahma, asms or Tat twam ast. If bhdvani 

‘3 thus necessary for securing mokea and if the need for it, which is a leriyd, %.e., something 
to be done, is known only through the scripture, the two kéndas of the Veda are drawn 
together more closely here than in Sankara’s Advaita. As in the karma-kdnda we find 
injunctions about sacrificial acts, so in the Upanisads, we find, according to B. injunction 

about meditative acts. Sankara makes a vital distinction between jrana and vbhdvand or 

updsana; and whilehe regards the latter as kriyé ond admits ‘ vidhi’ in respect of it, he uncom. 
promisingly denies that the former is either a kriyd or requires a vidhi®0, A consequencg. 
of this difference of view is that statements like Tat tvam ast which are of the first importance 
in Sahkara’s Advaita are useful in B.’s doctrine only as supplying the theme for meditation 
and statements like Aiménameva lokam-updstia®! take precedence of them. 


V. 


So far we have recounted the more important doctrines of B. as they can be gathered | 
chiefly from the writings of Sankara and commentaries on them. There, however, remains 
an important point to be mentioned yet. Surésvara in more than one place in his Vdrtika 
tries to explain B.’s view-point as in effect the same as Sahkara’s and represents B. as a - 
 yivarta-vddin instead of a parindma-vddin®?, Whatever of the latter view we find in B. is 
to be explained, according to Surésvara, as only a provisional solution of the ultimate philoso. . 
phical problem, exactly as it is the case in Sahkara’s Advatia. Itseemsstrange that if B. did. 
teach such a doctrine, Sahkara should have subjected it to so severe and so frequent a criticism. — 
 Surésvara is not unaware of this objection, and, raising it in his Vértika,®8 answers it by saying: 
that what Saikara intended to controvert was not B.'s view but rather his view as expounded 
by some of his followers. Generally speaking, however, Saikara’s criticism appears to be. 
directed against B. himself. However that may be, one point becomes clear from this, vz, 
that B. was long anterior to Saikara and Surésvara ; for B.’s teaching by then had been, in 
certain respects, forgotten.6¢ Another fact of importance is that Surésvara thought it worth - 
his while to cite B. in’ his favour. Whatever B. might have taught, itis clear that his nam} 
carried weight with the Vedantins at the time ; and the expounders of Vedanta found it useful 
to quote his authority in support of their own views. This attitude of regard on the part 
of Suréévara bears out the relative antiquity of B. With the information available, it seems, 
wwe may also determine the superior limit of hisdate. In the very beginning of passage 10 of Bre 
Cp.(I, iv), the word brahma occurs and Saikara in his commentary notices two interpretationg 
of this word, both of which he discards before giving | his own explanation of it. Ananda-jfins 
59 Of. Jvéd., p. 623, st, 948; p. 1887, st. 706. Seo also Saiikara on Br. Up.(p. 190). 
80 Seo eg., Satkara on Veddnta-sdirds, T, i, 4. 81 Br. Up., I, iv, U6. 
— $2 See eg., Pikd on Vartika, p, 666, st. 1164, 83 See Vértiha p, 666, st. 1165, 

4 In noto 9 abovo, it was stated that B.’s commentary was in all probability known to Suréévats 
and even to Ananda-jiiine. This need not clash with the present statement. that B’s doctrine, in some ¢_ 


sits details, was differently understood by different interpreters at the time, Witness variations of viel 
_ among the followers of Satikara regarding hia teaching. | | 
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in his gloss refers the first of these to the Vriti-kdra, and the other to B® In his gloss on 
_ the corresponding passege in the Vdrtika,®* he makes the Vyiti-hdra’s view the pirea-pakea 
ot prima facie view leading to B.’s interpretation. fit thus involves a reference to the view 
- of the Vriti-kdra, it follows that B. should have flourished after him.®! 


This is perhaps the best place to allude to a point of some biographical interest touching B. 
- He seems to have been a devotee of Agni-vaiévdnarat® and Surésévara has more than once a 
. gibe at him in reference to it.6? But it is not clear what exactly is the significance of this 
allusion. It may be that it refers to what was a noticeable feature of B.’s creed in life ; for 
"his doctrine, as we know, lays stress on the importance of Hiranya-garbha,—identifiable with 

Agni,0—in the penultimate stage of a Vedantin’s training. Further since Surésvara 
_ pointedly draws attention to a vara or ‘boon’ received by B. through the prasdda or 
‘grace’ of Agni,!! we may also probably conclude that B. recognised in some form the 
' doctrine of dhakti—a doctrine which does not find any considerable place in Sankara’s 
' Advatia, 
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VI. 

. The resemblance between the Sdinkhya and the doctrine of B. is noteworthy. There is, 
of course, this important distinction that while B.’s Veddnta is monistic and idealistic, the 
Séinkhyo is dualistic and realistic. Barring this distinction, there is a general similarity 
in the philosophic standpoint of the two. Both are theories of parindma, though in the 
Shiakhya, it is the Prakyti that evolves, and here it is Brahman. In the process of evolution, 
according to both, the ultimate reality becomes differentiated into the manifold things of 
experience which are both identical with and different from it. The parallelism extends 
beyond this general standpoint to details also :— 

1, Though the conception of the antarydmin can have no place in atheistic Sdrakhya, 
it has something more or less corresponding to it in the sister system of Yoga.’? The sdisine 
of B, are practically the Purusas of the Sdiikhya and the avydkyia, its Praky. The siira 
again may be identified with mahat™® since, as buddht, it is the pre-eminent element in the 
linga-gartra, though for a complete equivalent of it we shall have to take along with it the 
eleven indriyas (devaids)!* and the five tanmdiras. When the gross elements emerge from 
the last, we have the virdj—the visible vesture of the cosmic soul. This comparison, it 

Will be noticed, breaks down in the case of two of the eight avasthds recognised by B., and only 
one out of the twenty-five principles known to the Sdakhya. The lack of anything corres. 
ponding to jdti and pinda in the Sdiukhya system is significant, It has in all probability to 
“be explained by the supposition that, while B.’s scheme includes not only the samasti-systi 
but also the vyaefi-systi, the Sdiskhya concerns itself only with one of them, This deficiency 





"65 See T#ké on Br. Up, Bhdsya (p. 152). 66 p, 671, a6, 1189, 
67 The suggestion of T. M. Tripathi in his Introduction (p. xv) that B.is the Vrtti-kdra is thus 
“beside the mark. (See note 1 above.) 
| 68 This is merely the personification of tejae—the first creation, Oh, Up., VI, ii, 3. 
$9 Of., for example, Védrtika, I, iv, 490, 700, 701, ete. 70 See Br, Up., I, i and ii, as aleo I, iv, 18 
71 See Vdrtika, p. 1164, st. 98, p. 1236, st. 136. Compare generally in this connection the speculations 
“sontained i in the Agni-rahasya (Satapatha Br. X), wherein also occurs the name of Sandilya associated from 
 veny early times with the doctrine of bhakti. 
‘19 Of. Vartika, p. 1286, st. 38. 
Fie The Méghara-vrtti, for instance, equates mahat with Hiragya-garbha, See under Kérikd 22, Benares 
on. 
2.) 1 See Stikhya-pravacana-bhésyé, II, 18, 
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=e iif : i at has always been a matter of some perplexii 

- ats gory ite ae poss or individual." The comparison here tn 
yenoree aan that the whole of the Sdhkhya scheme is in reality cosmic only and that the 
adjuncts of the individual Purusas—their subtle and gross bodies—are further parindings 
as jdti and pinda are from virdj. If this conjecture is right, it will be easy to see that the 
dropping of the idea, of the cosmic soul, at some stage, transformed an originally _ Commie 
echeme of tativas’® into one having reference to individuals only and Loa introduction into the 
evolutionary series of ahas-kéra,!? to which nothing corresponds in B. 8 doctrine, led to the 
definite emergence of classical Séiukhys. The word mahert with its cosmic Significance 
though often replaced by buddhi—the adjunct of an individual—is still there to disclose the 
course of this transformation. 

2. A familiar point in the Sdikhya doctrine is what is known as praleyti- layat8, which 
is the designation for the condition reached by one that has succeeded. in realising the nature 
of Prakytt but has not distinguished it from Puruss. In this condition the Purusa has 
neither pain nor pleasure, and so far, it agrees with what 3B. terms antardldvasthd, to which 
allusion has been made already. There may be points of difference between the two, but 


the coincidence is still striking. 

3. Both according to the Sdiakhya and the doctrine of B. the knowledge of the ultimate 
truth—acquired in the one case mainly through Reason and in the other mainly through 
Revelation—is only mediate ; and this knowledge, being, as already stated, not adequate to 
remove the wrong convictions on which our empirical activity is founded, has in both Cases 
to be-transformed into immediate knowledge through meditation.79 

4. Tho Sdmkhya describes the evolution of Prakyti as designed to bring about bhoya 
or apavarga. The emphasis laid upon bhoga as a prelimitiary to apavarga may suggest a 
kinship with the kima-pradhvansa-vdda as in the case of B.’s doctrine. But in the form in 
which the Sdikhya-Yoga teaching has come down to us, virakte is explicitly traced, as in 
Saikara’s Advaita, to doga-darsana in the objects of our desire.80 Hence we cannot point 
to this as another feature common to the two doctrines we are considering. But it probably 
Suggests some original connection of the Sdikhya with the theory of kama- pradhvansa, 


We may conclude by drawing attention to the confirmation which this Inquiry brings 

to the conclusion already reached by some like Deussen, that the Sdiikhya is an off-shoot d 
the teaching of the Upanisads. We may. assume that there was from very carly time 
& dualistic interpretation of those works like the monistic one. This view also by the way 
| satisfactorily accounts for the comparatively large number of references to the Sdikhya in 
the Sairas of Bédardyana. Tt would perhaps be not far from correct to say that one of # 
foremost aims—albeit a negative one—of Bddaréyana in composing the Veddnta-Siiras 

to refute the view that the ‘realistic and dualistic 9é mkhye was the teaching of - 1 

Onanigads. — - = | | | 


75 See, for example, Max Miiller’s Sia Systems, pp. 246-7: Deussen : Philosophy of the Upa 
pp. 242 ff. 
76 See Sdmkhya-pravacana-bhasya, i, 9-10. 
77. Of. Deussen : Philosophy of the Upanisads,.p. 2433, 
78 See Karikd, 45, Ndi hyes- pravacana, ii, 54, 79 See Sdriskhya-Kértkd, 64, 
80 Ban Sdeabhya-prarateana-bhisya, iv, 27-8, and Yoga-stira Bhdsya, ii, 15, 
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Tom RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES AND CUSTOMS OF 
vHE ParseEs, by Jivanst Jamenmps1 Mop, 
B.A., Pz.D., C.LE., British India Press, Maza- 
gon, Bombay, 1922. 

This isa valuable work on Zoroastrian ceremo- 
nies and customs, which will serve as an autho- 
ritative work of reference, not only to the Parsis 
themselves, but also to European scholars engaged 
in the study of Avesta and Pahlavi texts. The 
author states that the book is the outcome of 
the work on Parsi ceremonies and customs, which 
he undertook for Dr. Hastings’ monumental 
Dictionary of Religion and Hihics, and that, ‘in 
consideration of the numerous points which arise 
from time to time for decision both in the sphere 
of historical research and in the domain of the 
law, he has omitted no detail of value and has 
made the book .as exhaustive as possible. The 
whole subject has been divided into five principle 
heads, viz., Socio-religious ceremonies, Purification 
ceremonies, Initiation, Consecration, and Liturgi- 
eal ceremonies, It ia needless to remark that the 
book is a mine of information, based upon the 
careful researches of a lifetime and presented 
with all the authority attaching to one whois a 
past master of Iranian lore. It is furnished with 
an ample index. 

S. M. EpwaRpss. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DrancroR-GENEBAL OF 

AROEmMOLOGY IN INDI, 1920-21, by Str Jonw 

- MarsHann, Superintendent, Government Printing, 

Calcutta, 1923. 

This annual review of the work of the Archeo- 
logical Survey of India marks the commencement of 
a new epoch in the history of the Department. For 
under the constitutional reforms inaugurated in 
1920-21, the entire cost of the Department and of 
all ita activities is to be borne by the Central Gov- 
ernment, and, although the Local Governments 
still remain in executive control of the provincial 


atafis, they act in this respect as the agents of the. 


Imperial Government. Moreover; the officers of the 
‘department are now to confine their attention to 
‘those monuments only which have been declared 
** protected’, and which have been accepted as a 
central charge by the Government of India. As 
these monuments number in all 2,500, the average 
number in charge of each of the eight Superinten- 
” dents of Archeology will be roughly $12,—s by 
. qo Means inconsiderable burden. __—. 
-. Under the main head of Conservation, the Direc. 
. tor-General reports that the restoration of the dalans 
ge eloisters which originally bounded the enclosure 
: “of the Taj Mahal is rapidly nearing completion, and 
the photographs in Plate I at the end of the Report 
-. ‘how how greatly the appearance of the enclosure 
- has thereby been improved. The tomb of Akbar at 


aw 


Sikandarah has likewise been improved by the res- 
toration of the eastern one of the four great cause- 
ways, and Sir John Murshall expresses his regret, 
which will be shared by many, that owing to exten- 

sive dilapidation and lack of funds the northern 
causeway cannot be similarly treated. Important 
work was also carried out on the tomb of Asaf Khan, 

Jahangir’s Prime Minister, and on the domed ceiling 
of the crypt of Jahangir’s tomb, and on several other 

important historical relics in the Panjab, United 
Provinces, and Bengal. In the Rajgir valley in 
Bihar an effort was made “to preserve certain 
curious and as yet undecipherable inscriptions in the 

so-called Shell Oharacter, which occur on a rocky 
pathway running through the vale,’ while in the 
Southern Circle special attention was paid to the 
Krishnagiri Fort in Salem District, which, situated 
on @ bare and lofty mass of gneiss, twice repulsed 
British attempts to take it by storm. It was only 

on the ratification of the treaty of Seringapatam 

that the fort passed into British hands, and a garri- 

gon was established, which was maintained ‘‘ until 
its final abandonment, owing to an accident, in 1801, 
when Captain Henry Smith and many of the garri- 
son were destroyed by the blowing up of the maga- 
zine.” 

The repair of the famous Ajanta frescoes was an 
achievement of more than common interest. Under 
the auspices and at the expense of H. BH. H. the 
Nizam’s Government, two Italian experts, Professor 
Qecconi and Count Orsini, were engaged to execute 
the necessary repairs; and despite the difficulties 
of the problem, the patience and.skill of the restau- 
rateurs have succeeded in re-affixing the paintings 
to the rock in a manner likely to endure for some 


centuries to come. Another useful achievement 
_ was the restoration of the ancient staircase leading 


up to the main stupa at Jamalgarhi in the Frontier 
Circle. 

Exploration was ‘carried out at Harappa in the 
Panjab and resulted in the discovery, inter alia, of 
two seals, which, like the seal originally published 
by Cunningham, exhibit the device of a bull without 
the hump and “‘legends in the same inscrutable 
script, to which we have as yet no manner of clue.” 
Further excavation, together with other relies thus 
brought to light, indicate that the Harappa Seals 
and, their pictographic legends belong to the pre- 
Mauryan epoch. At Tazila, which under Sir. John 
Marshall’s guidance has already yielded. so many. . 


important data, exploration was resumed atthe city 


of Sirkap and at the earlier city on the Bhir Mound. 
Previous excavations at the latter site had already 
revealed three distinct strata of buildings, to which 
must now be added a fourth and still later stratum, 


_ Containing a few scattered remains, which Sir John 
Marshall assigns to the 3rd or 4th century B.c. 
| The stratum next below it, .which contains. the 


Sis 


er + be 
tority of the buildings already excavated, mus 
emetiye heentury 8.c. Sir John Mar- 


in the 4th or St 
ee also the character and purpes: of the 
curious “pillars? and narrow wells,’ which are 
aalient features of the Bhir Mound, and leaves no 
room for doubi that the ‘‘ wells *’ were soak-pits for 
the disposal of sullage. The use of the “pillars : 
still remains undetermined. ‘One of the ** wells 
was packed with earthern vessels of all shapes and 
sizes, all upside down and obviously laid there with 
some care, precisely as earthenware vessels, kerosene 
tins etc., are used in modern soak-pits, to prevent 
the pit from collapsing, while at the same time per- 
uitting the sullage to soak in without hindrance. 
Plates XV to XVII at the end of the Report give 
excellent illustrations of some of the smaller relics 


found in the buildings of the Bhir Mound. 


Two very important sculptures were discovered 
near Muttra, United Provinces. One of these, 6 
feab in height, represents a Kushan King, seated on a 
throne, and is in perfect presetvation, including 
head and headdress, in contrast to the other known 
statues of that dynasty. The dress resembles that 
in the statue of Wima Kadphises, and the headdress 
is the high conical cap, evidently of Central or West 
Asiatic origin, which appears on several heads at 
Muttra and in certain early Indian bas-reliefs. It 
is hoped that further examination of this statue 
may reveal an epigraph of the royal name on the 
pedestal. The other statue is that of a female, 
carved in the round and now worshipped as Manasa 
Davi in a modern temple. Between the feet of the 
statue Is an inscription in Brahmi characters, identi- 
eal in’ part with the inscription on the Parkham 
statue. The reading and interpretation have not 
yet been clearly determined, but are likely to prove 
of the highest historical interest. In the Bogra 
District an interesting ruin was closely surveyed at 
Mahasthangarh, x.which. Cunningham identified with 
the ancient city of Paundra-vardhana, and was 
found to show traces of walls constructed of bricks 


measuring between 10 and 15 inches, and therefore - 
to ba of great antiquity. Proper excavation of the. 


site,.as soon aa funds are available, will very likely 
‘yeld important resilte, At Nalaide the most im- 
‘porttiat find of the year was a large copper-plate 
faderibed on both sides. with a long and important 
record of King Devapaladeva, the third representa- 
tive of the famous Pala dynasty of Hastern India. 
The record contains certain lines glorifying “ the 
ambassador . Bala-Varmsa' and his’ liege-lord Sri 
_ Balaputradeva, king of Suvamadvips,”” which Pan- 
dit Hiranands Shastri identifies with the modern 
Sumatra. This identification is strengthened by 
the fact that Balaputradeva is styled grandson of 
- the king of Yavabhumi, which is evidently Java ; 
and. ‘as.’ in the words of Sir John Marshall, “the 
: (pgrsph: shows that King Devapsladeva granted 
these Villages and apparently built this monastery 
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of Nalanda at the instance of this king of Sumatra, 
interesting political questions of the 9th century ax 
involved, which Pandit Hirananda Shastri promine 
to work out in a separate contribution to the Pp. 
graphia Indica in due'course.”’ 

The Report contains most interesting sections on 
important exploratory work carried out in Arakay 
and on discoveries made in several Indian States, 
while the gist of several hitherto unpublished ing. 
criptions is furnished in the epigraphical sections, 
Among the latter may be noted a new inscription of 
Kanishka’s reign, dated in the Kushan year 23 
which, when read with the Mathura Yupa inscrip. 
tion of Vasishka, further shortens the interval 
hitherto known to exist between these two kings 
who came to the throne one after another. Another 
new record of King Karna of the Chedi dynasty of 
Dahala enables the first regnal year of that king to 
be definitely fixed at 4.D. 1052-53. There are many 
other points of the highest interest in this valuable 
Report, which should find its way into the hands of 
every student of Indian history and antiquities, and 
one can only hope that the activities of Sir John 
Marshall’s Dapartment will be as valuable under the 
new atrangements introduced with the political re. 
forms as they have been during the past fifteen 
years. The Report is,as usual, embellished with 
good photographic plates. 

: S. M. Epwarpzs, 


A History or ANcrIENT and MopgrRn Fmsrrvars 
oF THH ARYANS by RGVEDI. 

A most interesting book, especially to the stu. 
dent of comparative religion and ancient history, 
A very readable book, written in choice Gujarati, 
and in which the flow of the narrative is not un- 
duly arrested by the introduction of Sanskritisms. 
There are, however, numerous printer’s errors. 
And lastly, a very opportume book, if, as noted 


‘in the preface, the hesitancy of the 5th standard 


boy as regards the sequence of Daser& and Divall 
be characteristic of the general want of knowledge 
of the rising Hindu generation concerning their 
festivals and the origin and meaning of those fes- 
tivals. Much as if an English boy were doubtful 
whether Haster preceded or followed Whitsuntide. 

The author, in his preface, classifies. Hindu 
festivals in respect of their origin as (1) seasonal). 
(2) historical; (8) domestic. But in the body of: 
the book the detailed description of each festival: 
proceeds in its monthly sequence, commencing’ 
with the month of Chaitra (March-April), and ite’ 
place in the prefatory classification is duly dis 
cussed and determined, | 

Our author treats of forty-three festivals in all. 
He states for each the method of observance and 
the rites prescribed by the Béstras on the one,’ 
hand, and the present-day ‘Vogue on the other, 
hand, Divergent practices, prevailing in afferent 
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parte of India, are duly set out. 
discussed and inferences drawn as regards the ori- 
gin and development in process of time of a fes- 
tival, or a change in its character and observance: 
A most important part of the book consists of those 
sections in which the author sets forth the moral 
to be drawn from the valorows deeds and the 
righteous actions of the central figures of worship, 
and makes suggestions as to the use to which such 
festivals might be put to the public advantage. 

Thus, in dealing with the Ramanavamf, the fes- 
tival, according to the author’s views, of the dei- 
fied prince Rama, whose exploits are celebrated 
in the Réméyane epic, Rama’s prowess as a warrior 
and right conduct as a man, Sité’s fortitude and 
chastity and Janaka’s wisdom and polity are dwelt 
on. Or, in treating of the Mah& EkAdast festival, 
he advocates the holding of exhibitions and public 
meetings, the establishment of museums and 
libraries, the provision of play-grounds, where 
cricket, football and other games could be played, 
Ginematograph representations of the deeds of the 
deified heroes and holy men of the past, and so 
forth, in connexion with this afd other festivals. 
Thus will the national spirit, he says, be fostered, 
the national material wealth be increased and at- 
tention be directed to the deeds of glory and piety 
of the Past. 

The author has approached his teak with a broad 
mind. He claims to take up no particular doctrinal 
standpoint of Hinduism, and be invites criticism, 
apparently with special reference to the historical 
portion of his work, in the compilation of which his 
intimate knowledge of Vedio and Puranic lore 
has stood him in good stead. 

As instances of his liberal views. the following 
may be cited. He describes Vignu and Indra 


es Aryan warriors, who took an active part in the’ 


conquest of India, who were first revered as an- 
cestors and subsequently became deified. He 
writes : “‘ Krgna was born, lived and died, as other 
men, came to life, lived their lives and passed away.” 
“Vamana, he thinks, was no dwarf, but a very clever 
Aryan, who with hise followers encroached on 
the dominion of the Daitya King Bali and finally 
drove him out of the land. Hanumfna he takes 
.to have been a non-Aryan warrior chief, who in 
the lapse of time attained to Godhood. And so 
on, and so on. — 

That this treatment represents a great advance 
‘over the natrow-mindedness of Hindu Orthodoxy, 
we will all admit.” When, however; we forsake the 
safe oasis of the divine origin of the gods, we are 
cast out into the arid wastes of Mythology with 
ita mirages of History. We may, if we be fortunate, 
arrive at some other pleasant and stable foot-hold, 
or we may not. The ancient history of India 
pais not. chronology and is for the most pet 


> 


Historical | inextricably interwoven with myth and legend. 
references are then given, myths and legends are | As rf 


The author suggests that an attempt be made to 
| Ruravel the mystery, but if the chronological key 
be missing, we can only peep through the ronts 
and holes of the door which veils the Past. At 
most we must be satisfied with plausible inferences, 
and we are never certain that even the small sub- 
stratum of facts, which appears to underlie the 
incubus of myth and legend, may not have been 
altered in the telling to lend colour to the mythical 
and legendary matter. Take Visnu and Indra. 
The author considers that they were Aryan warriors 
of the Deva clan or clans, who first fought with 
their Kinsmen, the Daityas or Indo-Iranians or 
Persians and then colonized the Panjab. ‘The very 
origin of the Daityas, the descendants of Diti, one 
of the thirteen daughters of Dakga, is enveloped 
in myth. These thirteen fair maidens married 
the equally mythical or remotely semi-historical 
Kaéyapa, and some of them, according to some 
Purdaas, were the ancestresses of beasts as well as 
of men. If we concede, as perhaps we may, thai 
the Aditya-Devas fought with the Daityas, we 
have still very slender ground for holding that the 
sod Vigsnu, who subsequently superseded Indra 
as the chief Aryan god, was the warrior who led 
the Aryans into India. There were probably many 
Viguus, as there were, as the author admits, many 
Indras. That Vignu again was instrumental in 
the advance eastwards, from a consideration of 
the mere fact that he is called Sarangpani (‘ armed 
with a bow’), while poor Indra had only his club 
(vafra) for close combat, is interesting, but hardly 
convincing. It must further be noted that Indra 
is a very ancient Aryan god. His name is found 
along with those of Mitra, Varuna and the Niésatyas 
in the Boghaz-Kéui tablets of 1400 5.0. in Anatolia. 
As Mr. Pargiter, on credible grounds, fixes the 
presence of Aryan Kings in India as long ago as 
2100 38.0., it seems to follow that the original Indra 
could not have led the Aryans into India. He 
must have existed as a god or deified hero before 
3100 B.c. in Anatolia for his memory to have been 
retained by those Aryans, who stayed on in the 
Anatolian home, while the bulk of the horde passed 
on through Persia to India. Incidentally it may 
be remarked that the derivation of Sura from Sura, 
the Soma-juice, isa, to say the least of it, doubtful. 
That the oldest. part of the Veda speaks of the 
Devas or Aryan gods (7 deified ancestors) eats eee 
ras, and that the Equation a-sura = non-* sure’ is 


one of later date. The Indo- Treniaz gods or deifled 


heroes no doubt were termed ahuras (== asuras). 
Subsequently when the Indian Asuras split up into 
tribes and came to be known by their tribal names, 


Asura became a term of reproach, reminiscent of 


the hated Indo-Iranians, and was applied in that 
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The book under review claims to be an account 
of the festivals of the “Aryans”. It would have 
been as well to define more clearly the term 
“ Arvan”’, Perhaps the author applies the term 
to Aryans proper and their mixed progeny, and 
uses the term “non-Aryan”’ for those pre-Aryan 
and present-existing races, which were not con- 
quered by the Indo-Aryan. It must always be 
remembered that the ethnological (and more 
especially the craniological) evidence shows that 
Aryan penetration of India was strongest in the 
Panjab, that a mixed Aryo-Dravidian race arose in 
the Ganges Delta, that the semni-Dravidian, semi- 
Mongolian Hast (Bengal) received a sparse Aryan 
infiltration, and’ that southwards, Aryan coloni- 
zation reached its furthest limits in the Deccan 
plateau. It is probable therefore on prima facie 
grounds that non-Aryan religious cults continued 
to flourish in the East and South, that they in- 
fluenced Aryan belief, especially in the Gangetic 
Delta, as well as that they were influenced by them, 
and that in seeking to elucidate the evolution of 
Siva from the Vedic Rudra, or the vermilion- 
daubed Hanumfn-stone of Maharastra from the 
man-ape of the Rémdyana, we must take due 
account of the interaction of these conflicting re- 
ligious standpoints. We should not, it is sub- 
mitted, neglect the vestiges of animal and fetish 


worship where they are apparent, and seek to give . 


an “ Aryan ” gloss to what were clearly non-Aryan 
practices assimilated into the high-developed phi- 
losophical creed of Brahman Pandits. Thus, while 
the author admits that phallic worship was grafted 
on to Saiviem, we have no clear exposition of the 
non-Aryan character of the rapid growth of Parvati, 
the gentle ‘ Maid of the Mountain,’ into the fierce, 
tiger-riding Durga, or the terrible Kali, to whom 
‘human sacrifice was dear. We may suspect here 
that orthodox Brahmanism compromised with 
local and non-Aryan secta, aa it does at the present 
‘day, and that it has added a theological tinge to 
horrible and revolting savagery. | 
Nor ia the evolution of Siva from a mere epithet, 
oF epithets, satisfactorily accounted for. That 
‘Badra, a atorm god, or a. god presiding over cattle 
and medicinal herbs, is called Siva (auspicious) 
in the Bg Veda is true enough. But Rudra was 
an entirely subordinate Vedio Deity, and the hymns 
to him are few. A god similar to Rudra may have 
been worshipped by “‘thieves, robbers and moun: 
taineers generally,” but he could hardly have been 
the Vedic Rudra, as the suthor agserte. ’ The 
eathor says that they conceived of their god. as 
gatlanded with skulls, inhabiting cemeteries and 
Clothéd in deor-skins, ivism appears to be a 
medley of non-Aryan cults, to which & Brahmanical 
‘linking up with the Vedic Rudra, who served as a 
peototype of the god, and the elaboration of Py- 
ranic legends, gave a more or less composite ap- 
pearance, Yet when all is said and done, phallic 


the Advaita and Dvaita phases ( 


worship still remains the most prominent form ;, 
which the god is publicly and privately Propitiated, 
and it is in that worship, against which the Vog;, 
Aryans strove and prayed to their gods not to alloy 
the followers of the Siéna deva to interrupt the 
sacrifices, that we should probably seek fo, the 
effective and principal origin of the Saiva cult, 
The author has, in treating of the Maha Ekg. 
daé?, given a very interesting account of the gp. 
velopment of Vaishnavism, which may be gun, 
med' up as follows: Vignu in Vedic times wag 4 
sun god, but inferior in power to Indra, Varuga, 
Savitar and Agni. The Satapatha Bréhmana hu 
it that Indra cut off Vignu’s head. The Purtag 
added fables about Vignu’s three strides (in the 
Vamana incarnation) and adopted the ethical 
thesis that Viggu became repeatedly Incamats 
to punish the wicked. Nara and Narayana wer 
two Rsis, who performed severe penances. Tha 
Vasudeva creed was current in India in Patadjali’, 
and Panini’s time, before Brahm’, Vigpu ang 
Siva were canonized. When &ri Ergna recited the 
Gita, Vasudeva, Narayana and Vignu were not 
considered to be one and the same god. Ih 
process of time Krgna himself was deified and 
came to be considered as Bhagvana, Vasudeva 
and Vigsnu. The Bhiégvata or Vasudeva creed 
developed into philosophical Hinduism, through 
Sankar 
Ramanuja, Raémaénanda, Madhav&charya) up to 
the 15th century Chaitanya (a3 Krena bhakat), 
who is nowadays considered to be an incarnation 
of Krma; Vaishnavism attained its highest pin- 
nacle as a practical creed in the theism of ths 
bhakti school To turn now to the seasonal festi. 
vals. Several are. held in Chaitra, which mark 
the commencement of Spring. There is the Sap. 
vaisara Pratipadé, when the village is beflagged, 
choice foods are partaken of and in some places 
children are presented with now clothes. Hous. 
to-house parties are given, the poor are fed, and 
the day is spent in general jollity and mirth. 
Another important seasonal festival, coming 
down from post-Vedic times and connected" with 
the worship of Varuna as Neptuno, is the N wh 


Purnim&, when cocoanuts are thrown into 


rite. In ancient times sea-voyages were not f 


ocean in the month of August as a et 
bidden. ‘Witness the colonization of Sumatra anf 


Java by Indians. The author says that the mMO0i,. 


to be drawn from the observance of the feati. ™ 


‘is, that not by adopting “the condition of fi 


cooped up in a well” will India progress. ‘* Tel!" 
says he, “from our ancestors attachment to the 
truth, kindness to all creatures, love, unselfishnom. 
spiritual conduct, and attachment to wisdom} 
from the new, courage, zeal, enterprise and indue 
triousness.”’ , 
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that it was in its inception a Harvest Home fes- 
tival, and that subsequently it became a horse 
festival of the Rajputs. In Northern India dra- 
matic representations of the sack of Lank& are 
held. In the Deccan the cattle and horses are 
garlanded and paraded. Before the pax Britannica 
came, the Daser& marked the appropriate time 
for starting on wars and forays. It may, however, 
be noted that the horse was held in high esteem 
by the ancient Indo-Aryans, worshipped as Dadhik- 
ra was in Vedic times, and credited with mira- 
culous powers. Witness Uchchaiéravas, Indra’s 
horse. ASvamedhas or horse sacrifices were cele- 
brated by conquering monarchs, and worship 
of horses and weapons was prescribed in the Sas- 
tras. It is possible that we have here the blending 
of two festivals into one, rather than the develop- 
ment of one out of the other. 


A fourth important seasonal festival is the Di- 
vali, of the origin and development of which our 
author gives a very lucid and interesting account. 
He shows that in its present-day aspect it embraces 


three ancient festivals—(1) the Parvana, or worship 


of ancestors; Yama, now worshipped and propi- 
tiated at the Divaéli to avert untimely death, having 
been in pre-Vedic times the great ancestor and 
protector of men, who pointed the way to Heaven. 
This explains why lighted torches are now Lit on 
the amdsa night of Divali and lamps placed out- 
side. the house next morning. (2) Agsvayuji or 
the full moon day of the month of Aévin. In 
ancient times sacrifices of butter and curds were 
made to Indra and his wife Sita, the goddess of 
Agriculture. In Puranic times Lakgmi, as the 
wife of Vignu (who superseded Indra) took the place 
of Sité, and later on Krgna, as the incarnation of 
Visyu, became connected in fable with the Divéli. 
Hence the explanation of the present-day worship 
of Lakgmi at the Diva}i, of the gambling which is 
carried on far into the night and of the worship 
of account books by bankers and traders. Re- 
miniscent of Sit& and the agricultural phase of the 
festival is the worship of cows, the lighting up of 
the cow-pens and horse-stalls and the oblation 
of grain before partaking of the new harvest’s 
yield. (3) Agréyana, when in ancient times sac- 
_ rifiees were made to the goddess of the Seasons at 

the commencement of the year in Spring. In 
Jater times the DivaJi.marked the commencement 
of the New Year and is spent with great rejoicings 
as a Harvest Home. Hence the lighting-up of the 
roaas and houses with lanterns which is a marked 
Characteristic of the festival, can be explained 
as of tri-partite origin. . 


The last of the seasonal festivals to be noticed 


is the Ho] occurring in March. The author rejects . 


= sa Puranic fairy tale, the story of Krgya’s slaying 
of the ogress Putnf, and the idea that the Holf 


‘bonfire is symbolical of the burning’ of that lady, . 


He takes the sensible view that the Holi is a festi- 
val to mark the close of the cold season and the 
approach of Spring, which has ite counterpart all 
over the world (e.g., the Roman Lupercalia, etc., 
etc.) Of the domestic festivals or rites noticed 
by our author, several are observed by women 
alone, ¢g., the Vata Savitri. On this occasion 
the ficus indica is worshipped by married women 
to ensure long hfe to their husbands. The S84a- 
vitri of the pretty and affecting legend, connected 
with this rite, was the daughter of a king named 
ASvapati. The significance of the fig tree worship 
connected with this story and of the fig leaves with 
which the houses are decked is ambiguous. S8&- 
vitri, it is stated, resided in the jungle in a hermit’s 
aérama when she had set forth in search of a hus- 
band. Can there be here a reminiscence of tree 
worship ? 

One important festival, the Naga-pafichami, is 
considered by our author to be merely religious 
in origin. He rejects the Puranic story of Krgna 
and Kaliya (a Naga chief); also the story of the 
Manipur cultivator who in ploughing his field killed 
the young snakes and had thus to do penance to 
the snakes. He notes, however, that in Bengal 
a enake-goddess named Mansé, sister of Sega (the 
world serpent) and the wife of a Ryi, is portrayed 
as a golden-hued woman, surrounded by and 
standing on snakes. She is worshipped by an 
oblation of curds, milk, ghee and grain, and milk 
is placed under trees for snakes all and sundry 
to drink. He is aware that Naga temples exist, 
especially in the South of India; that in Bihar 
low caste women impersonate snakes and collect 
charity. He cannot say when the worship of 
snakes arose, but adds that 2500 years ago it was 
prevalent among the ‘“‘ Aryans” and that seven 
snake sacrifices were enjoined in ancient times 
for warding off harm from snakes. He thinks that 
snakes in. olden times were accounted lords of wealth 
and protectors of the homestead, and that hence 
they came to be worshipped in material form. 


But his statement that such worship arose out 
of a mistake made in confusing the allegory of the 
“5 breaths” of the Aéstras with the actual five- 
hooded. cobra, looks like putting the cart before 
the horse. Have we not here in the Séstras the 
theological gloss of the Brahman who had to accept 
the wide spread snake worship of the non-Aryan ? 
Why does Vignu recline on a snake, and how ex- 
plain the snake-necklace of Siva or the snake girdle 
of Ganapati? What of tho Yajurvede and its 
songs to be sung at sacrifices to ingratiate snakes ? 
The rites prescribed by the Sésiras themselves 
enjoin worship of an image.or drawing of a snake. 
end the feeding of it with an oblation of curds, 
milk, ghi and grain.- ‘The. Nagas of Puranic ‘fab? 
are spoken of as hitman in their actions. Zak- 
gaka, the great “make” king, Vasuki and all 
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Hadru’s brood, Vrtra, the dragon slain by oe 
ete., eto. Reis married “ana maidens = 
6 snakes? took to themselves humans a6 wiv z 
The Nagas were & powerful aborigirial race in 
Northern India, end were driven back by the Aryan 
vonquesb into the hills. Their descendants are 
alive at the present day. It is unlikely that man 
commenced to worship snakes, because they were 
atruck with wonder at them as the creation of the 
Deity, as our author asserts. They were probably 
propitiated at first out of fear. Later on, when 
harmless snakes were seen to exist, they were wor™ 
shipped as protectors of the homestead and cattle 
pen, This non-Aryan cult was adopted into Brah. 
manism and fable did the rest in associating the 


a 


Aryan gods and their avaidras with snakes. We - 


have here, in all probability, another instance 
of a compromise between a higher religion and ani- 
mal worship, and. possibly totemism. ‘For the Naga 
people may have called themselves after the snake, 
which they worshipped, much as the Red Indians 
are called “‘ Bears”, etc. The author’s statement 
that the Dravidians in the South like the ‘‘ Aryans” 
in the North worshipped snakes takes no account 
ef the fact that there were “ Dravidians” in the 
North, from whom the Aryan invaders or their 
mixed Aryo-Dravidian progeny adopted many 
non-Aryan beliefs and usages. — ; 

In conclusion, and before taking leave of our 
author, one or two points of general interest may 
be noticed. The author states that no religion other 
than the Hindu bas recognized time aseternal. He 
claims that by representing Brahm®’s life by immense 
numbers, the Regis meant to indicate eternity. 
That may well be. But so did the Greeks when they 
postulated Chronos, old Father Time, as reigning be- 
fore the Olympians, and the Christian religion main- 
tains that God is from everlasting to everlasting. 

Again, in his.account of the Dolotsava, or festival 
when the idols of the gods are decked out and 
placed on swing-cots, the author asserts that idol 


worship was introduced. into Brahmanismi from — 


the practices of the Buddhists, who made images 
_ of Buddha and set them up in their Vikdras. This 
atatement is of doubtful authority. It is true 
thea ik procesa of time idol worship was introduced 
into Buddhism, in ite decline, say a century or so 
after. Christ; much as Roman Ostholicism sanc- 
tions the veneration of images of Obrist and the 
Virgin Maxy. But that pre-Buddhistic Hinduism 
had no idols is quastionable, The second manjaia 
| of.the Rg Veda describes: painted image of Rudra 
and images of the Maxute are referred to elsewhere 
in that Veda. In the old language there is a word 
{eandris) which properly denotes an image of the 
. (Muir, O.8.7.V., 453). Sun temples existed 

the time of the Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmdyana. 
Tin, Pwntgus deal with the question of how the 
Sun's image should be made. The ééligrdma of 


Vigoa is mtioned in tho Mah4bhdrate. The 
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Vayu, one of the oldest Purdyas and in its origing 
rescension pre-Buddhistic, deale with higa worship, 
in which the Kagam, the yént and the bull Nang 
were the outward and visible objects of adoration, 
In Patanjali’s time dénga worship took place jy 
temples to Siva. When man’s mind once opp. 
ceives of the Deity, or supernatural Power as pos. | 
sessing anthropomorphic form, or as indwelling 
in material objects, it is but a step for his hand 
to give to his thoughts material shapes as aids to 
his devotion or as charms to ward off evil or t 
induce benefits. Tree worship and animal worship 
prevailed among the non-Aryans, with whom thy 
Aryan invaders came into conflict and with whom 
they eventually assimilated. When all the above 
is borne in mind it seems probable that imag 
worship was not unknown to Brahmanism befor 
Buddha. It may be conceded that the publi 
worship of images became more general after th 
decay of Buddhism and the establishment of nume. 
rous public Hindu temples. But decadent Buddhian 
can hardly be charged with suggesting image wor. 
ship to the Brahmans, who were already imbued 
with the idea and had practised it in private wor. 
ship, while the non-Aryan had practised it in public, 
W. DopErur. 


Tap AnaB Conqursts In Cuntran Asia, by H. A, 
R. Gres, School of Oriental Studies, London, 
Royal Asiatic Society (Forlong Bequest), 1923. 
The effect of the War on literary studies is very 

plain still. Quite lately in reviewing a work on the 

Glase Palace Chronicle of Burma, I noticed that the 

extensive notes of the author had to be laid aside 

because the Society which published the text was 
financially unable to publish the notes also. So all 
the reader could get was the bare Chroniclo unanno: 
tated. In this case exactly the same thing has 
happened. In order to get his text printed, the 


_ author has had to cut out the extensive references 


he had collected, so as to keep down the cost of 
publication and to meet the finances of another So- 
Such a state of affairs is a matter for great 


regret. In this case, too, much besides the refe. 


-rences has also had to be omitted, so that we have 


not even & map of a little known region. 

The regret is all the greater, because the subject 
matter of the book deals with a period of which all 
the certain information possible is urgently required,. 
Since it covers the early Arab conquests in Central 
Asia—their doings in fact in the centuries immediate: 
ly following the introduction of Islam. As it stands 
therefore, the book is merely the dry bones of his 
tory, but its importance to the student is clear from 
the contents list—the early raids, the conquests of 
Qutayba, the Turkish counterstroke and the recon 
quest of Transoxiana. I sympathise with the author . 
in the difficulties he has found in securing a publi: 
sher for all the good and useful work he has done. - 

R. 0, Tuwew, 
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| : _ English. 

282. In September 1617 the Bee (Captain John Hatch), one of a fleet under Captain 
Martin Pring in the service of the East India Company, captured two Interlopers (or unlicensed 
traders), viz., the Francis (Captain Samtiel Newse, sent out by Sir Robert Rich) and the Zion 
(Captain Thomas Jones, sent out by Philip Bernardoe of London), together with a great Surat 
ship belonging to the Mother of the Great Mughal, which they had chased and wore preparing 
to plunder (Kerr, IX, 453, and Pring to the Company, dated Royal James, Swally Read, 
19th November 1617, Ind. Off., O.C. 564). 

588. On the 4th March 1618 the Reverend Patrick Copland wrote home that his ship 
the Royal James had taken two English pirates (evidently the Francia and the Zion just 
mentioned) in the act of chasing a junk off Gogo. On the 23rd February 1621 John Byrd 
wrote to the Company that the Commanders of the Company’s ships had taken three rivh 
Chita junks and had sold the booty on their own account instead of that of the Compary 
(Cal. State Papers, Hast Indies). Apparently at this time the Company expectéd their | 
gommanders to cruise as well as trade. 

| Barbary Rovers. 

984. I have already mentioned (see para. 192 above) that the trade between Portugal 
and Indis. was harassed in one part of its course by the Barbary Pirates. Those latter, by the 
way, were often called Turkish pirates, for Barbary was under the suzerainty of Turkey, and 
the chief part of the Turkish fleet was recruited from thé Barbary corsaira, who, under 
their own or under the Turkish flag, attacked the vessels of the Christian nations. On the 
10th July 1620 Sir Dudley Carleton: wrote to Secretary Naunton that the Dutch Hast India 

Company’s ship the Devil of Delft had, in a fight with seven pirates of Algiers, sunk two and 
' driven off the rest but, having lost 100 men in the struggle, had been compelled to return to 
Holland. On the 25th October 1621, Sir Walter Aston wrote from Madrid that two Portu- 
gueso earracks, when nearing home, had been attacked by seventeen sail of Turkish pirates. 
One escaped into Lisbon, but the other, valued at three million ducats, after sinking two df 
the pirate vessels, had herself been set on fire.and sunk with all on board by the Turks, when 
they had given up all hopes of taking her (Gal. State Papers, Hast Indies; Faria, It, 305). 

_ “- ., he Red or Bloody Flag. a ee 

985. Brom the very earliest times the colour red appears to have been assosiatéd with 
blood and fighting, and the use of the oolour in any form by fighting mon has denoted either 
resistance to the death (i.ec., No Surrender) or the refusal, tf victorious, to show any merey 
. 40 the conquered (i.¢., No Quarter). When used by a partioular officer in the présence of others, 
": 3% @ike the Imperial purple) denoted supreme command, but when displayed only on occasion, 

was the signal for attack. Brom Roman times we havo assigns of attack the purple cloak 

of Romulus with which he gave the signal for the rape of the Sabine women, and alsé the red 

‘tunic displayed over the tent of a general on the morning of battle. As signs of supreme 

‘eommand we have the Imperial purple, which dates even earlier, and was used in other cqun- 

' $#es, and the purple sails of the galleys which carried the chiefs. of a Roman fleet. The eatlicat — 
niéntion of the colour as @ sign of No Quarter with which I.am acquainted is in the case df 
thie rebel Fah-chtihg or Fan tsung, during the reign of the usurper Wang Mang (9-23 4.p.) 
in the Province of Shantung in China. He made his followers, as a sign of their ferocity, 
dye their eyebrows red, 50 that they were known as Chih Mei, é.c., Red or. Carnation 

Byebrows (Macgowan, pp. 111-114; Staunton in China Review, XX1, 1593.67 ‘The earliest 
"6s It was used apparently in this way at the Fort of Spin Baldak oi the Afghan frontier, when 
_yooontly attacked by the British. Almost the whele of the gactison were kilida (Pisnes, 2nd June 1919). 
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use of red a asisn of No Surrender with which I have met is the red flag hoisted by the 
inhabitants of Debal (Karachi) in T11 when they were besieged by the Arabs (Al-Biladuy 
in Eliott, L 118-120. See pre. 1S above). In Europe the use of flags (as opposed to ensigns) 
was apourcnily not known until the erurades, but it is snid that the use of the red flag as a sign 
of war to the death (7... No Surrender and No Quarter) was universal amongst seamen. befoy, 
the batt'e between English and Norman fleets off St. Mabd (or St. Malo) in April 1293 (Docy,. 
ments inélits, Broquiguy and Champouillon-Figeac, I, 396-7). Red flags or banners wer 
usetL at an carly date by the Church for those Saints who had suffered martyrdom (2.¢., a; 
symbols of resistence to the death) and when carried in battle (e.g., the Oriflamme or Banne | 
of St. Denis, properly to be used only in conflict with Infidels), those who fought under jt : 
could neither give nor take Quarter. The French hoisted the Oriflamme at Cressy in 1346 ang 
the English inreply Loisted the Red Dragon Flag (or Ensign) which meant the samo thing, and, 
being victorious, tock no prisoners (Joshua Barnes, Edward III, p. 356; Stow’s Annals, p, 
242), In the year 1310 Ticpolo’s fellow conspirators at Venice carried a (? red) flag with the 
dlevice of Libertas on it (Crawford, Gleanings, p. 235), and the Florentines, when they joined the 
anti-papal partyin 1375, carried acrimson banner with the same device (Okey, Avignon, 
p. 172). Ordinarily the sign of peace was white, and the white flag was commonly used 
in the Eset from very early times, but amongst Muhammadans green was sometimes substi. 
tuted. Thus in 1534 or 1535, when the Emperor Humayun, having ordered. a general massac 
in Mandu, was moved to pity by the singing of the minstrel Bachhu, he changed his 
red gsrmonts to green and stopped the slaughter. (LMirat Sikandari, p. 192: Bayley, 
Gujarat, p. 289.) | 
In England red or bloody flags as they were called (see Laughton, Siate Papers..., 
Armada, Il, 249) were supplied to English ships as early as 1588, presumably as Signals for 
attack,®3 but red was the colour of the flag of the Admiral of the Fleet until 1703 (Naval 
Chronicle, XIV, 378) and it is still the colour of the Commodore’s broad pendant. The 
courtesy rank of Commodore not only belonged to certain King’s officers but was assumed 
by the senior of the commanders whenever a number of merchantmen sailed in company, 
provided a King’s ship was not present. When, in the presence of any other ship a merchant 
commander hoisted the red pendant, it was a claim to superiority, and if that ship was a 
King’s ship it was an act of defiance ard a sign of piracy. Add to this that almost all 
- Muhammandan States used some. kind or other of red flag and were perpetually at war with 
Christians, and we see that the Red Flag asa sign of (1) No Quarter and No Surrender, (2) 
Liberty and Independence, (8) Attack and Dafiance and also as the flag of tho enemies of 
Christianity, was the inevitable flag for European pirates, who boasted that they were ene- 
_' tnlea of the human race. As such it remained until replaced by the Black flag about the 
year 1700, and even then it was long used in addition as the sign of No Quarter. The first 
instance that I have found of the use of the red flag by a ‘professed pirate is the case of the 
pirate Mandaus (Mendezes) in 1615 when he was attacked and captured by the Danish Ad. 
miral Jorgen Daa in the White Sea, but it is not at all clear from the context whether it 
was used aa & piratical sign or simply as the sign of No Surrender (Life of Jon Olaffssen, 
Cap. XVIT).6* os Sg. . 3 | 
' 936. The first mention that I have Come across of the use of the Red flag in Hastem 
seas by the English is in 1619. In January of that year Sir Thomas Dale, in command of: 
an Eaglish fleet, appeared off Jacatra. “The English hoisted their banniére rouge 


$8 As such it was used in the English and other navies up to the heginni 
4 Communicated to me by Miss Borthe Philpotts, Mistress of Girton C 
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trumpet summoned the Dutch to suErencer, tureatening to attack them if they refused, to 
which they replied with their caunon.’’ After an indecisive fight in which the English were 
assisted by the Javancse, they withdrew for reinforcements (Ambassades A[émorablea, p. 26). 
In an “‘ Account of the General War the English began against us in December 1618 ” (Hague 
Manuscript Records) it is stated :—“‘ We tried to go before the wind as much as possible, 
but could not reach the English ships, as we anchored at some distance from them. As we 
saw they all had the blood flag hoisted on their stern, ours were hoisted as well.”’ Mr. Arnold 
Wright, who gave me the above quotation, says the ‘ bloed vlag ’ dates from the Sea Beggars 
(1568), but, as I have shown, it is of much earlier origin. Sir Thomas displayed his ‘ bloody 
colours * not only to the Dutch but also to the Portuguese, as e.g., on the 13th August 1619 
when he met “Don Christofylus de l’Orayne,”’ the Portuguese Admiral, and demanded of 
him 200,000 dollars “‘in part satisfaction for losses our Company had received ” from the 
Portuguese. After a long delay, bad weather came on, and it seemed possible that the enemy 
might escape, so Sir Thomas accepted 70,000 dollars for the Company and 10,000 for the men 
in his fleet (Cal. State Papers, 1620, p. xxi and Ind. Off. O. C., 767). Presumably the Portu- 
guese commander is the Admiral Don Christopher de Noronha mentioned by Faria (ITI, 281), 
who was deprived of his command by the Viceroy and sent to Lisbon as a prisoner for his 
cowardly compliance with the English demands. 


Dutch and English. 


| 237. The attacks of the Dutch on the Chinese have already been mentioned. Their 
- eruelty towards their victims excited such indignation amongst their English allies that one 
_ ean only wonder why the English continued to act in common with them, especially when they 
‘must have remembered that the Dutch had so often committed similar atrocities under the 
_ English flag. Arnold Brown (Journal, Purchas, X,; 504) says, under date 26th May 1621 :— 
© The Dutch frigate fought with a Chinese junk but could not take her : our frigate went up 
and took her, and the Datch, coming aboard after they had yielded, killed and made leap over- 
board to the quantity of 60 or 70, like bloody-————_—’..._ On the 30th the English, having 


. taken another junk, which had proved too strong for the Dutch, took the precaution to secure 


the lives of the men by putting them ashore, but even then the Dutch found satisfacgion in 
setting the junk on fire. Robért Fox, in his account of the voyage of the.James (April to July 
. . 1625), mentions the capture of various junks, which@he English plundered and then made over 
_ to the Dutch (Ind. Off. Martine Records, vol. 39). 

| 288. On the 22nd April 1622 the English, under Captains Blyth and Weddell, assisted — 
” by a Persian land force, took Ormuz from the Portuguese. Though England was not at war 
* with Spain and Portugal and the Company’s ships were acting under their own: charter 
.,. and without any assistance or commission from the Admiralty, the latter demanded a share 
__ of the booty, and the Company was forced to pay £10,000 to the King and £10,000 to the Duke 
. of Buckingham, who was Lord High Admiral (Bruce, I, 237; Low, I, 40). |. 

++ 989.. In June 1622 the Dutch Admiral Kornelis Reyerszoon, with 13 ships, attacked the ! 
Portuguese Settlement at Macao, but without success (Faria, III, 312:; Ljungstedt, 78). 
_.! 249. In the same year (and again in 1623) the Mughal Governinerit i imprisoned” the - 
English factors at Surat, Agra and Ahmadabad, because the Dutch had selied ‘@ number of 
¥ebsels belonging to Gujarat, but by the judicious expenditure of money. their explanations 
‘were accepted and they were released ( Bruco, I, 235: Bomb. Gaz., II, 80, 83). ‘On the 18th | 
‘Deoem ber 1622 the Spanish Ambassador in ‘London ‘formally = er of piracies 
committed sd the merchants of the East India Comipany, adele 8 PRES) 
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941. In 1623 Governor Jan Pieterszoon Coen, on leaving Batavia, advised his succegsoy : 
Picter de Carpentier to buy as many slaves as possible :—‘ No greater service can berendered _ 
the [Dutch] Company than by going everywhere to find men of any country to populate our. 
country [t.¢., Java). This will be doing service and honour to God and will strengthen the | : 
Cempany in the Indies. Let slaves, especially young men, be bought in all parts ef India,.: 
whare they can be got cheap. Buy thousands ; buy an infinite number. There will never be | 
too many in Batevia ” (Dehdrain, Le Cap de Bonne Eeperance, p. 198). 5 

349. It was in 1623 that the Dutch committed the infamous massacre af Amboyna | 
of a number of Englishmen and Japanese, who, they pretended, had plotted to seize their | 
Settlement. | : 

943. In 1624 the Dutch deserted and destroyed their Settlement at Pehou in the Pesos. : 
dores, and withdrew to Formosa, where the Japanese settlers (see para. 213 above) foolishly ; 
allewed them to establish themselves. 5° (Dubois, p. 150; Ljungstedt, p. 33.) According to 
Brinkley (X, 181) the occupation of Formosa was with the approval of the Chinese, who : 
rofused to allow the Dutch to trade in China until they had abandoned the Pescadores. F 

944 In 1627 the Dutch took the Moluccas from the Portuguese (Abbé Raynal, I, 148). : 
Poringuese and Spanish. : ; 
$45. The massacres of native Christians in Japan, owing to their connection with the 
Portuguese, were followed by the prohibitien of trade with the Portuguese. In 1624 this i 
prohibition was extended to the Spaniards ag being gubjecta of the same orews (Murdech, - 
11,626). In 1625 the Spaniards showed their zesentment by plundering & Japanese wessst 
Siem waters (Singapore Chronicle, 27th Feb. 1824), Kaempfer (11, 59) says that this ext) 
was committed near Manils, and that the Spaniards, in erder to genecal the srime, sok 
the ship and left the crew to drown, One man however got to land and news ef the event <” 
sont #9 the Japanese authorities, who waited quiotly their opportunity fer revenge. Ia f. 
an, embargo was laid on all Portuguese ships in Japanese ports until reparation should’ 
mada (Singapore Chronicle, 27th February 1834). . 5 

946. In 1680 a Danish ship entering the port of Coulam was, after a sharp fight, te!) ~ 
by nine Portuguese vessels under Emanuel de Camara e Nicote (Faria, IN, 381). 

987. Cases of piracy on native vessels on the Malabar eoast, committed by Portus 
pirates, are mentioned by President Methwald of Suret in his Diary under date 17th April 1”. 
| a | Duteh. , —— 

” $¥B. In 1626 the Dutch Admiral Wybrarid Sehram arvived at Batavis. In the | 
of Sierra Leone, his gwn ship and one other of kis feet had been attacked by » Dutch 
“ named Claes Campaen, who spread terror through those sens.” After force fight : 
four well armod ships, Schrary drove off the enemy, who withdrew badly damaged (] 


248. Tn 1687 a small, Engl & attacked @ Malabar pirate junk near Gwally ~ 
with twa barges, each carrying ifty musketeers, ut the baxgpe wenn driven, off with the * 
half their crews killed, wounded or soalded, ag the bad weather prevented the ships - 
fleet from supporting their berges (Herbers, pp. 41-42). aaa 
_ 1880. Tn this year Khem Sawant beoame ruler of the State of Sevantvadi, foo-- 
; dynasty long known to the English ag the Kempsaunts (Bomb. Sel., N. 8, X., 7 
BE Agegnding to the Chinese eeeount, the Dutch played upon the Japanese tha trigk whieh 
. played apon the’ Afrigans, asking only so man i Ba eg Sam Re ay es 
sah Fie Me so 
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981. In April or May 1628 a small English fleet off Mangalore saw junk of some 70. 
tans, bound for Achin, attacked by a Malabar pirate. The junk sought refuge with the 
English, but the latter, instead of protecting her, confiscated the cargo and treated the crew 
so roughly that some sixty of them threw themselves into the water to cscape from their 
hands (Herbert, p. 334). 7" 

Chinese. -_ 

953. On the 18th December 1627, Governor do Witt reported from Batavia (Ind. Off. 
Dutch Records, vol. VII) that a certain Iequan (formerly Interpreter of the Company) had, 
about # year previously, fled from Taiwan (i.e., Formosa) and begun “ his career of piracy, 
gathering many junks and a large crew, wherewith he greatly disturbs the coasts of China 
and destroys towns and villages in the country. Thereby commercial navigation at the goa- 
coast has totally ceased, and whereas that country cannot exist without commerce and 
navigation, the Lords of China...... and others, regents of the Province of Hochsien, requested 
us, through our merchant Simson who ‘lives at the river of Chinchau, that the Company 
might assist them against the pirates.” This man, better known -as Chinchilung, was the 
terror of the Chinese Seas until his capture by the Tartars in 1646. Slightly varying accounts of 
his origin are to be found in de Mailla’s Histoire Générale, Pero d’Orleans’ History 
of the Tartar Conquerors, the Chinese Repository, vol. XIX, the China Review, 
vols. XIU and XXI, and Boulger's History of China, vol. If. From these it appears 
that he was born atthe village of Shih Tsing, near Anhai (20 miles frem Amoy), in the Prefec- 
ture of Chincheo. Hisname as a childwasl-kwan. Poverty took him te. Macae, where he 
 beeame a Christian and was given the name of Nigholas Gaspard and. served as a valat. 


‘The Pare d’Orleans says that his Portuguese godfather left him a large fortune which was the - 


foundation of his greatness. Governor de Witt’s letter shows that he served the Dutch in. 
Formosa as Interpreter before he became o pirate, about the year 1626. Some time previous 
to this he visited an uncle who was settled in Japan, where he married a Japanese woman 
(some accounts; e.g., Von Sebold’s Nippon in Chin. Repos., 3 April 1864, p. 424, say & Japanese 
_. caurtesan) who became the mother of his famous son Koxinga. With one of his uncle’s 
ships he and his brother joined a pirate named Yen-ssu-chi or Yenchin, and together with him | 
opened up & great part of Formosa, presumably outside the Dutch sphere. When Yen, died, 
Chinchilung was elected chief of the Chinese pirates. Having destroyed a rival party under 
- one Leaou Yang, he collected a number of ships and a formidable force of men, including a 
__ body guard of 500 Christianized negroes, whom he led in fight with the war-cry of St. Jacob. 
(7 St. James or Sant Iago) and who were the terror-of the Manchus. So formidable was he. 
' that-he was weloomed by the Ming partisans as a recruit, and about 1623 was made Adzaivai 
of the Ming fleet, in which capacity he assisted in the repulse of Dutch, attacks in 1630 amd 1635. 
| 258. After the fall of the Ming Dynasty: (1628) a. clags of natives named Hoklos, all sea: 
faxing wee. settled in the Great Ladrone (now known 29 Hongkong) end its neighhourbeod. 
They. were spacially addieted ta robbery and piracy ond,of all the east pirates, were the. wash 
dreaded for their ferocity and daring. In later yeave they eupplied the crews of nearly all - 
the suugeling veasela which were the terror of the Chinese orulaers (H. J. Eitel, Zurepe.i2, . 
China: The Htetory of Hongkong, p. 182)... = ae 


«954. About this time the Japanese in Fornsosa wore so illureated by the Dutch, that ons - 

ef. them. Hamads Yahei, » native of Nagasaki, ebtaining assistance from. howe, surprised. 
the Duteh Settlement st Taiwan and compelled the Dutch to restore twiee what they had. 
. robbed, from his compatriots and to promise decent behaviour in the future. Returning to 
._ Nagasaki ha was, in 1628, appointed to a high offiefal post (Capt. James in 43. Soe. of Japan, | 
°Prems., VITI, 199). eo _ —— 
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255. jae this lesson was not enough for the Dutch, for in July 1630 two Japanese 
ships having been detained in Formosa by Governor Peter Nuits, the combined ‘ crows, 
numbering some 500 men. seized the Governor after killing his guard and forced the Council 
10 agree :— 

(1) that their action had been just, legitimate, in self defence and for the honow 

of their nation ; 
(2) that they should be free to return to their country when they pleased and that 
all their property, arms, etc., should be returned to them ; 

(3) that the Dutch vessels in the harbour should not insult or intericre ios them 

and should be disarmed ; 

(4) that the Dutch should give five hostages ; | 

(3) that they should be compensated for all the losses they had suffered in consequence 

of the Governor's misconduct ; 

Even these terms did not satisfy the Emperor of Japan who would not suffer the Dutch 
to trade until in 1634 Nuits himself was surrendered to him (Charlevoix, II, 361). Nuits 
was kept prisoner until 1637 (Imbault Huart, pp. 28-29). 

256. In 1634, the Dutch built Castel or Fort Zeylandia at Taiwan in Formosa (de Mailla, 
XI, 50; Formosa, 15; Duhalde, I, 91). According to Tavernier (III, 22) even this they achieved 
by treachery, for tho English being in possession of the place, a Dutch ship put in with every 
appearance of being distressed and, whilst the Dutch officers were at dinner with the com- 
mander of the Fort, they picked a quarrel with him, and drawing their swords, which they had 
concealed under their cloaks, killed him and all the soldiers of the garrison. Ihave hot found 
any corroboration of this atory. 
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Malays. 

257. In 1628 « Spanish expedition against the piratical Sulu Islanders was disgracefully 
defeated (Ceawfurd, II, 471, 518, 319). 

258. In 1634 the Mindanaoans sacked and burned Tayahas, eightecn leagues from 
Manila, and nearly captured the Archbishop Fray Miguel Garcia Serrano. In June 1635 
the Spaniards erected a fort at Zamboangan in the Island of Mindanao, the Captain of which - 
soon after defeated and dispersed the fleet of King Correlat (of Mindanao), which was returning 
from a plundering cruise in the Philippines. In 1637 the same officer took the chief 
town of the King, who for a long time after kept quiet, but rebelled in 1657 (de Morga, 360 ; 
 ~Guniga, I, 265; Chin. Repos., VII, 528). Crawfurd (II, 521) says that in 1637 Don Sebastian 

Hurtado, Governor of tho Philippines, reduced both Sulu and Mindanao, but was speedily 
forced to evacuate his conquests. 
Japanese withdrawal from the Sea. 

258. The troubles which resulted from foreign intercourse had now impressed themselves 
‘very forcibly on the mind of the Japanese. On the 27th January 1616 the Shogun Iyeyasu 
issued a proclamation, ordering the banishment of the Christian propagandists and other lead- 
ers, the destraction of their churches and recantation of their doctrines (Brinkley, III, 127-8). 
It was necessary however not only to keep out the foreigner but to keep the Japanese them- 
selves from going abroad. About 1629 the Japanese withdrew from the Philippines (Craw- 
furd, I, 467), whilst, in order to make gure that no Portuguese or Spanish priest crept in to 

. make ‘mischief under the cover of the Dutch flag, they introduced the curious and insulting 
practios of Fumi-ye®s or trampling on the picturo or figure of Christ, whom they called the’ . 


6 Charlevoix (II, 482) calls this practice Jeaumi, endsays that Japanese suspected of Christiani - 
were forced t¢ perform it as test. . os sf 7 
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‘Man of Manilla,’ the first Christian missionary having come from that island (Lettres Edifi- 
antes, IV, 38). At first they made use of paper pictures, then figures cut in wood, and in 
1669 twenty bronze plates, 5 by 4 inches, made from metal taken from Christian altars, were 
cast and engraved by one Yusa of Nagasaki(As. Soc. of Japan, Trans., IX, 134). Presum- 
ably the Dutch, with their fanatical hatred of image worship, had no objection to submit 
to this test. In the Records of Macao (quoted in the Hai-Kwoh-Tu-Cht) it is stated that in 
the stones of the Batavian quay at Nagasaki the Japanese had engraved a crucifix upon which 
foreigners were compelled to tread as they landed. In the threshold of the gate of the city 
was a stone image of Jesus placed there for the same purpose (Chin. Repos., XIX, 217). How 
long this custom remained in force is shown by the fact that when in 1850 the British ship 
Eamont was wrecked on the coast of Japan, and the crew were taken to the Town-house of 
‘Nagasaki, each man was forced to tread as he entered upon a brazen crucifix in the doorway 
(Chin. Repos., XX, 112). | 
260. In 1631 Simao Vaz de Peyva was sent by the Portuguese from Macao with presents 
and excuses, but the Japanese rejected their advances (Sing. Chron., 27th February 1834). 
281. In 1636 the Japanese Shogun Iyemitsu restricted foreign commerce to Nagasaki 
and Hirado and, to keep the Japanese at home, ordored the destruction of all foreign built 
ships or ships built on foreign models, which were in the possession of the Japanese : nothing 
was allowed for the future except the coasting junk. Such Portuguese as remained in J apan 
were imprisoned on the small island of Deshima in the harbour of Nagasaki (Murdoch, II. 470). 
In 1637, owing to the Christian rebellion in Shimabara, in which from thirty to forty thousand 
Christians were killed, they-were expelled altogether from Japanese territory (As. Soc. of Japan, 
Trans., IX, 136). The Dutch however were allowed to trade at Nagasaki, but when Captain 
Weddell visited Dashima in 1637 he was not well received (Logan’s Journal, V, 661). The 
Japanese did not consider Protestants and Greek Catholics as ‘ Kristans,’ as these did not 
worship images, had no connection with the Inquisition and did not attempt to make converts 
(Griffis, Mikado, p. 173). . . | 
262. In 1639 it was ordered that all Portuguese ships coming to Japan should be burnt 
with-their cargoes and that every one on board should be executed (Murdoch, IT, 663). 
263. In 1640 the Portugyese, in the hope of renewing friendly relations, sent envoys to 
Nagasaki. Thess the Japanese Government caused to be executed for their temerity.6? In 
the same year a very strongly armed Spanish vessel entered the harbour of Nagasaki and 
proceeded to load a rich cargo, whilst the orders of the Government were being ascertained. 
Though repeatedly warned of their danger, the Spaniards, out of cupidity, delayed until, when 
the order for their destruction arrived, unfavourable winds made their escape impossible, 
The ship was surrounded by boats and, after » desporate resistance, in which 5,000 Japanese 
are said to have been killed, all the Spaniards wore slain or drowned, and the ship set on fire 
and sunk. For many years after, portions of the treasure were from time to time fished up 
(Kaempfer, IT, 58, 59), Such is the Spanish story ; the Japanese is somewhat different :— 
" In 1640, on July 7th, a ship arrived from Luzon [i.e." Manila]. It was seized and the orew 
Imprisoned in Deshima. , Sixty-one of them were put to death at Nishigaki on August 8rd - 
and the ship with its cargo consisting of 60 kwamme [1 kwamme=10 lbs. Troy or 8 lbs. 
Avoirdupcis] of gold, gold ornaments and piece goods, was sunk off Sudzure in Nishidomari. 
. Thirteen of the crew, who stated that they had come to Japan against their will, were spared 
and sent home on Septembor 12th in a Chinese junk to inform their countrymen of the fate of 


67 Faria (Hist. of Portugal, p. 42) says that four Portuguese ‘ambassadors with 53 of their retinue 
were executed on this occasion. : | 
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cargo was presented to the Machi-doshi-yori, who suicceeded in raising over 45 kwamne of 
yold (Matsura To in As. Soc. Japan, Trans,, UX, 125). . : | | 

964. In 1641 the Dutch were confined to the little island of Deshima (Murdock, 

iT, 1). | | . 

ae By 1642 the Japanese had completely evacuated Formosa (Zuniga, I, 275) and fron 
this date to the,coming of foreigners in 1854, Spaniards and Portuguese coming to J &DAN Were 
treated as pirates andthe Japanese Marine was dead (Bonar in As. Soc. Japan. Tran, 
XV, 123; Kaempfer, TI, 57-9). 

266. On the 26th July 1647 two Portuguese ships arrived off Yuwojima with amby. 
séidors from Gos and asked permission to trade. Preparations were made for their capture but, 
under ordors from Government, they were allowed to depart (As. Soc. Japan. Trane., TX, 199), 

267. About 1633 the Japanese settlers in Siam were expelled on account of their 
turbulence, but when in 1656 the Siamese sentan envoy to Nagasaki to renew the trade, 
their proposals were rofused as the Edict of 1636 prevented Japanese from going abroad, 
Still, indirectly through the Chinese, trade was carried on between the two countries as late 
ne 1745 (Satow in As. Soc. Japan. Trans., XII, 179—-200). | | 

268. In 1673 the English Captain Delboe was refused permission to trado in Japan an 
the ground that the English must be connected with the Portuguese, since Charles TI had — 
married a Portuguose Princess, and all the English in Japan were ordered toleave the coutitry. - 
In 1791 Captain Colnet was refused permission to trado on the tvest coast of J apan (Logan's . 
Fournal, V, 662), ! : 





: English. : 
869. In the year 1630 King Charles I sent Oaptain Richard Quail of the Seahorse to 
the Red Sea with a commission there “to make putchase (as well as anywhore else) of any hey 
sould meet with that wore not friends or allies to His Majesty ” (Ind. Off. Marine Records 
FV, £2). ‘Quail, of course, made great booty and Mr. Foster (English Factories, 1630-33, 1p; 
‘2VU) edgueets thet it was his success that provided the inoentive for Captains Cobb and 
Ayres a few years later. It may be noted that in later days the pirates used to refer te, 
theit! booty a4 ‘purchago ’ and to their expeditions ‘or orulses as being mado ‘on thes 
Account.’ Quail’s commission was wider and more sordid than thet granted to Raleigh i:.. 
1554, which gave him authority to discover and seize “ any remote heathen and barbarousland 3 
not gatually possessed by any Christian — nor inhabited”by Christian people.” 
- labarese. : ee 


a, 







370, Under date 2nd February 1634 Péter Mundy tells us that his ship was boar: - 

‘by one Babgraity “an ardh-p yfate of Malabar,''64 who, with six ships, had on the 19th Jan pie 
attacked a Surat junk. The pirate traded some pepper, eto., for a brass gun. Apparerit 
he Was an inhabitant of Caliont, for Mundy again mentions meeting his ships off Mangala 
on the 21st March 1636-7, when Babaraut was about to settle at Battacala (Bhatkal), a iC .. 
south of Onore, having been driven out with his followors by the Zamorin, who had be" 
all his houses. Under tho last mentioned dato, Mundy states that some Malabar pirates * 
jusé taken & Portuguese ship from Malacca, laden with Chinese commodities and carry” 
some Datchmen who had been taken by the Portuguese in the Malacea Straits. (Hak. 866.,.' 
316, and III, 110). Hvidently this is the pirate Babia, with whom the English; -ag * 
Portuguese Viceroy reported to the King on the 5th October 1687, had made # a 
{Danvors, Portuguess Records, p. 35). Possibly also he is the petty pirate, David Bahyas ¢ 
Gajaret, mentioned by President Methwold of Surat in his Diary on the 30th April 1636, . 
fi Mandy (If, 316) describes his vessel ad single-masted, lateen-rigged with two tiers of ears, —, 
180 men, with a swallow-tniled pennant at the masthead and s swallow-tailed streamer at the *- ae 
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Fronch. 


271. In 1635 the French under M. de Flacourt established themselves in Madagascar 
(Journal d'un voyage aua Indes Orientales, I,'7). This was,no doubt, a bona fide attempt at 
solonisation, but other French seamen were frankly engaged in. seeking what the English called 
‘Purchase.’ The Court Minutes of the English East India Company, for the 28th April 
1637, state that it was reported that the S. Louis of Dieppe, 250 tons and 67 men, had lately 
arrived at Dieppe from the East Indies, where she had been fifteen or sixteen months, during 
which time she had taken and robbed three junks of Cambay, and had brought home gold, 
silver and goods worth £30,000. 

272, During the years 1638 and 1639 French ships from Dieppe continued to trouble the 
Eastern Seas and formed a small settlement in Madagascar (Foster, Eng. Factories, 1637-41, 
p. Xxviii). | 

278. In 1642 the French Government granted the sole right of colonisation in Madagascar 
to Captain Ricaud (Rigault) and his Company. A Settlement and Fort were established at 
Fort Dauphin on the south-east coast of the island, but proper relations with the natives 
were not cultivated, and we find one of the Governors, a Monsieur Jacques Pronis, treacher- | 
ously seizing a number of natives who were visiting the Fort and selling them as slaves to the 
Dutch Governor of Mauritius (Flacourt, Relation, p.193). The treachery of Pronis caused a 
revolt of the natives in which the Fort was burnt (Bernardin de St. Pierre, Voyage, pp. 60, 
162n.). This disaster occurred in 1655. The Fort was rebuilt in 1663 and abandored about 
1671 (Abbé Rochon in Pinkerton, XVI, 751, 758). According to Father Brown (Lettres 
Edifiantes, XIII, p. 303) the French who escaped the massacre at Fort Dauphin in 1655 fled 
to Don Mascarenhas with their native wives. Their number was augmented by the crew of a 
pirate vessel which was wrecked on the island as well as by the slaves of both sexes who were 
on board. M. de Flacourt, appointed Governor of Madagascar in 1648, settled in Mascarenhas 
in 1657, and renamed the island Bourbon (Grant, p. 27). The first European to discover 
Mauritius was Ruy Pereira in 1505. He named it. St. Laurentio. Next came Don Mascaren- 
has in the same year and named it Corné. The Dutch Admiral James Cornelius Van Neck . 
landed there in 1598, found it uninhabited and named it Mauritius. In 1638 the Dutch 
settled in the island, butevacuated it in 1712, In 1715. M, du Fresne renamed it ‘Isle de 
France,’ but the French did not actually occupy it until 1721. (Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
p. 162 n. ; Grant, pp. 18, 20, 26, 28, 29.) oe, 
: | English. | 

274. On, the 27th February 1635 Charles I granted a commission to Captain William 
Cobb “to range the seas all over... . and to make prize of all such treasures, merchan- 
dises ¢ i»... which he shall be able to take of infidels or of any other Prince, Potentate | 
or State not in league or amity with us beyond the Line Equinoctial [7.e., the Equator] (Ind. 
— Off,, O.C, 1565). In the treaty of Vervins between France and Spain, 2nd May 1598, its 
provisions were made effective only north of the Tropic of Cancer and East of the Azores, - 
_, beyond which “ tout serait a la force”, but Cobb’s commission is an early justification of the 
" saying which soon became common amongst English sailors — there was no peat beyond 
the Line. : 


ie 275, Cobb, in the Samaritan; and Captain Ayres, in the Roebuck, were @ sent ‘40 ‘India by 
a certain merchants who, a little later, combined themselves into the Courteen Company and 
'- ébtained from King Charles a Charter which seriously encroached upon the rights of the 
_, East India Company. The Samaritan was wrecked on the Comoro Islands and Ayres finished 


>. 
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his cruise in the Samariian, taking a number of native ships in the Red Sea, with the booty of 
which he rejoined Cobb at Socotra. Naturally the Agents of the Hast India Company wer 
ready to oppose any efforts of Cobb to trade, but he was not intent on trading, and the out. 
rages committed by Ayres gave good reason for the arrest of the two Captains at the Comoms 
by Captain John Bond in 1686, He forced them to disgorge much of their booty but allowed 
them to gofree with theirship. After a further cruisein the Red Sea, Cobb and Ayres returned 
to England in 1637 (Foster, Hng. Factories, 1634—6, pp. xx—xxix). The Company pressed 
charges of piracy against Cobb, and the case hung on at least as late as 1644. Cobbs 
behaviour had very serious consequences for the Company, already compromised in the eyes of 
the Mughal Government, not only by the Dutch and other foreigners who misused the English 
flag, but by English Interlopers who had some sort of right to use it, Now the Company had 
to explain that English ships carrying the King of England’s license had no connection with , 
the Company which claimed from that King an exclusive privilege. The Mughal Governor , 
did not believe what they said and imprisoned the President and English Council at Surat, 
releasing them only on payment of £ 18,000 (Bruce, I, 337, 362). | 


276. Under date Llth May 1636 President Methwold of Surat mentions in his Diary 
some attacks by English pirates on native vessels. 


277. Tho English and Portuguese having come to an agreement as to the China trade, 
Captain Weddell, of the Courteen Company, went with a small fleet to Canton. The Gover. 
nor refused to allow Weddell to trade and the Chinese fleet hoisted their ‘ bloody ensigns’, 
Weddell bombarded and took the castlo and also a number of junks with the Chinese Admiral, 
whereupon the Governor withdrew his prohibition (Ancient and Modern History of China, 
p. 72.) Peter Mundy, however (Travels, 9th August 1637) says that the Governor gave in 
at the sight of “ our bloody ensigns’, so, if the Chinese did hoist the dloody flag, it is not clear 
what signification it bore. Schouten (I, 134, 148) mentions the use of the red flag by both 
the Portuguese and the natives of Macassar in 1660, 


218, Captain Weddell’s conduct in obtaining the release of Captain Clark and his crew 
(see next paragraph) was certainly to his credit, but the means he used must have appeared 
suspicious as showing the English connection with pirates. His use of force at oa 
however effective for the moment, could produce no lasting benefit. So also the high-handed 
proceedings of the Courteen Company’s captains in Madagascar, where, at St. Augustine’s 
Bay, they attempted to establish a post in 1645-6, committed great excesses against the 
natives and even coined false pagodas and reals, only added to the East India Company's’ 
_‘lifficulties (Bruce, I, 418), Bruce, (I, 338) draws the following conclusions on the effect of: 
_ their proceedings :—“ This event is perhaps of consequence, not so much from the immediate 
affect of it as from its having been the first instance in which the Interlopers or Private: 
Traders were permitted to carry on a kind of regulated commerce ‘tothe East Indies, and undic’ 
thoir license had been charged with or had beon guilty of dopredation, which struck atthe roc# " 
of all farmdas or grants, which the London Company had procured by heavy expenses from the. 
Mughal Government, and from its having been the source of.those oppressions and that in) 
justice by the native powers which, in the sequel, often interrupted and frequently endanger." 
the existence of the trade of England to the East Indies. Nor was this the only consequence. 
for when the Interlopers wera detected and subsequently punished, pirates, who could net 
‘b6 Brought to justice, arose out of this example, the suppression of whom required. for mec 
than half a‘century the united efforts of the Crown and the London Company ”. Of Car?’ Sia 
Weddell, he remarks ;---'* The excesses which he committed set the example, whilst his.:’* i 
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Looty provided the temptation, for later acts of piracy ”. Fortunately, in January 1649—50 
the Courteen, now known as the Assada Company, was merged in the London Company and 
an end was put to this pestilent form of competition (Bruce, I, 419, 439, 568). It would 
appear that the violence of which complaint was made was not limited to the actions of the 
Courteen Company, for John Darell (p. 14) says that in 1643 the English seized and plundered 
two ships from the Red Sea, belonging to the King of Cannanore, for trading with the Courteen 
ships, Some hundreds of the crew were killed or drowned and treasure taken to the value 
of thirty or forty thousand pounds. 


Malabareso. 


279. In November 1638 the Company’s ship Comfort (Captain Walter Clark) was taken 
by a fleet of 25 or 30 Malabar pirates. The English, being nearly all wounded, blew up the upper 
deck, killing, says Mandelslo (p. 87) six hundred of the enemy (Tavernier, I, xi, says 1,200), and 
themselves leaped into the sea. They were picked up and carried ashore as prisoners (Ind. 
Off. 0.0., 1651). Their release on ransom was obtained by Captain John Weddell through 
one Bardaratt of Calicut, probably the pirate Babaraut mentioned by Peter Mundy in 1634 
(Sainsbury, Court Minutes, 1635-39, p. 107 n.). Tavernier (I, xi) says that 4,000 crowns 
were paid as ransom for the Captain and that two piastres or eight shillings a piece (amounting 
in all to 2,400 crowns) were paid to the widows of the pirates who had been killed in the fight. 
Mandelslo (p. 69) says that these Malabar pirates kept the sea from October to May and that 
during these months the Portuguese were forced to patrol the sea to keep themin check, On 
the other hand, as the Portuguese had prohibited the trade in pepper, the Gujarat ships bound 
for Achin, in Sumatra, could not sail during this season for fear of capture by the Portuguese, 
and were forced to make their voyage during the remaining months. ‘‘ The Malabars ”, he 
says (p. 87), “ inhabit the coast from Goa to Cape Comorin and are mostly pirates or soldiers.” 
On the 26th January 1639 his ship, the Mary (Captain James Slade) met near Calicut 18 of 
their vessels, which dared not attack them by day but did so by moonlight. Two of the 
pirates were sunk and three or four disabled, whereupon the rest withdrew (Zbtd., p. 89). 

280. On the 12th December 1641 Jan Jensen de Quesnoy wrote to Commander Cornelis 
Leenderts Blauw :—‘ The pirates of Bergera, Chambay and other places [on the Malabar 
Coast] infest the seas and ee that mney will attack any vessel they may meet with -_ 
Otf., Dutch Records). | 

281. The Court Minutes (of the English East'India Company) of the 14th February 1644 
mention that their ships were to be allowed a few guns and blunderbusses “to prevent the 
mischief of the Malabars.’? As the Company’s ships were always well armed, I do not under- 
stand this order. Tavernier (I, xiv) tells us that in January 1648, wishing to go from Min- 
grelia to Goa, he wrote to M. St. Amant, the regan, to sends man-of-war for him “ for fear 
of the ppereee which are on the coast.” ¥“ = 


, ~ > Duteh. . [was 
- 282, In 1638 the Duteh settled in Mauritius (Bernardin de St. Piers, Pe . Bee ¢ para | 
273 above). 


- 288. The Dutch, having no such bitter cause for hating the Portuguese aa ‘they had is | 
hating the Spaniards, behaved. towards them with more humanity. In’ fact, the earliest 
instance with which J have met of victors in a naval fight risking their lives tosave the beaten 
enemy, occurs in a fight off Gos on the 6th bate : Commander a ese van der 
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Veer reported :— We set fire to the St. Sebastian and the Bon Jesus, which communicated 
itself to the Bon Aventure. The crews, consisting of about 200 men, among whom wer 
150 whites, tried to save themselves by swimming to the shore. Not twenty of them wer 
saved. We killed some and made seventy-two prisoners, among whom were the Captain and ; 
superior officers, Whilst we were still engaged in rescuing the men in the water, three hundred _ 
barrels of powder took fire on the Bon Aventure, with the result that a great number of the 
enemy were killed, and we lost six men ” (Ind. Off., Dutch Records). , | 

984. In 1641 or 1642 the Dutch took Malacca fromthe Portuguese (Marsden, 330n., 444: 
Begbie, p. 48). | 

985 On the sth March 1642 the Dutch Governor of Mauritius concluded @ treaty with 
the native King of Antongilin Madagascar, engaging the latter not to sell rice or slaves to any 
one but the Agents of the Dutch East India Company (Dehérain, p. 37). 

986. In 1642 the Japanese having completely evacuated Formosa, the Dutch occupied 
the whole island. It now became their business to check the pirates who infested the coasts 
of China (Zuniga, I, 275). 

987. In 1643 a Dutch officer named Gayland plundered one of the Courteen ships, the 
Bona Esperanza, in the Straits of Malacca, and in the same year another of these ships, the 
Henry Bonaventure, was plundered by the Dutch near Mauritius, Letters of reprisal] were . 
given to the Courteen Company in 1666 by Charles II. (Justice, p. 463.) In 1644 the Dutch 
abandoned Mauritius but reoccupied it in 1650. | | | 

Danes. ns 


998 The Danes had settled themselves at Tranquebar in Tanjore about 16188 (Abbé 
Raynal, IT, 129). Apparently they had confined themselves to peaceful paths in trade an : 
long as possible, but as we have seen (para. 230 above) their ships were attacked by the Portu-. ! 
guese as early as 1618 and now they appear to have thought a show of force (designated asi: 
piracy by their rivals) was necessary to their prestige and security, for on the 9th July 164.5%: 
Cornelis Van der Lyn, Governor of Batavia, wrote home :—“ We are charged with acts of. 
piracy committed by the Danes, The latter keep up their policy, but make no captures of, : 
any importance and do but little trade (Ind, Off., Dutch Records). - 

Malays and Spanish. 


989. In 1645, in reprisalfor Malay attacks on the Philippines, the Spaniards sent io 
expedition against Borneo, which plundered and burned the coast villages and carried off from ' 
two to three hundred prisoners to be sold as slaves (Chin. Repos., IV, 449 ; Crawfurd, IT, 524), 

Chinese. ss oa 


290. In 1639 thirty thousand Chinese revolted against the Spaniards in the Philippine, | 
-and were not forced to submission until their number was reduced to seven thousand (Craw- 
furd, II, 522). This appalling slaughter was not, I believe, matched fora hundred years, when, 
in 1740, ten thousand Chinese were, on suspicion of a conspiracy, massacred by the Dutch in 
Batavia (Ibid., 553, see para. 614 below), 

201. In 1646 the pirate Ohinchilung (sce para. 252 above ) fell into the hands of the Tar- 
‘tars. In 1645 his influchoe had secured the election of Tang Wang as Emperor, but, for some 
reason or other, Tang Wang refused to acknowledge Koxinga as his fatlier’s heir, and 
Chinchilung began to intrigue with the Tartars (Boulger, II, 276). According tothe Ambassade 
_Memorables, he was now so powerful that he had “ got into his hands the whole Indian trade. ° 

“Se The Imperial Gazetteer says the settlement was madein 620, 
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He traded with the Spanish in the Philippines, with the Dutch in Formosa and Batavia, with 
the Portuguese in Macao and with the Japanese, He monopolised®® thecarriage of merchandise 
som China snd imported that of Europe into it, He had 3000 vessels at sea and fed his mind 
. with such lofty dreams that he thought of royalty and the Imperial crown. The Tartars 
getting wind of so important a cesign and thinking him to be too powerful to attack openly, 
they resolved. to take him by fraud, and seeing that he was besotted with the ides of royalty, 
they elevated him to the royal dignity and promised to give him the provinces of Fokien and 
Quantong. Iquan (t.e,, Chinchilung] allowed himself to be lulled into security, left his fleet 
but badly provided in the harbour of Fokien, his pretended kingdom, and went on shore to 
salute the Tartar Hmperor who was residing there, but was immediately arrested and carried 
to Pekin, where he was put to death by poison”, One account (Gemelli Careri, in Churchill, 
IV, 389) says that, having been ordered to write to his son to come to him, he wrote and warned 
him not to dose. His messenger, a barber, betrayed him. Now fearing to be forced to write 
again in the required terms or to give some information which might harm his friends, we 
are told (Dubois, p. 214) that he bit off his tungue and the fingers of his right hand, This 
reminds one of the Chinaman tortured by Seot (see para. 185 above), and an earlier parallel 
exists in the story of the philosopher Anaxarchus, when tortured to death by order of Alex- 
ander the Great (Pliny, VII, 23). ‘Lhe pirate fleet, under Chinchilung’s brother and son, 
Ching-ching-kon, put to sea immediately they received news of theirleader’s death.81 Ching. 
ching-kon was now elected to succeed his father, He is mentioned by various names, such as 
Kwe-Sing Kong or Kwoshen, Koksing by the people of Fokien (Qutzlaff, IT, 24), Quesim 
(Careri), Cocksing (Hamilton), Koxinga or Coxinga by the Portuguese (Crawfurd, IT, 528). Itis 
- said that he had been a tailor in the employ of the Sieur Pitman, Dutch Governor of Taiwan 
_ (Schouten, I, 271), but probably this refers to his father, Mr. Phillip (China Review, XIII, 60) 
_ saysthat at the age of seven he left Japan to join his father at Anhai. He was an exceedingly 
clever boy and attracted tho attention of the Ming Emperor, who authorized him to prefix 
the name Chu to his own name of Cheng Kung. Hence he was known as Kwo-Sing Ye 
(pronounced in the Amoy dialect Kok-Sing-ia or Kok-Sing-ya) which meant ‘ He of the Royal 
 gurmame,’ | 
992. The Jesuit Martinus Martinus, a German but born at Trent, was taken by pirates 
on his second voyage to China and very cruelly treated (Sotwell, Bibliotheca), As Martinus — 
was in China from 1647 to 1651, it is probable that he fell into the hands of Koxinga’s pirates. 
He writes that in Fokien “there are many pirates who rob at sea, They are thought to be 
_ the most cruel of all Chinese pirates, as retaining the original barbaric humour and being the 
_ last.to submit to the gentleness of the laws and manners of China ” (Thévenot, Relation, pt. 
IiL,p.152.) They long retained this ovil reputation : Hamilton (I, 242) says that in 1693 they 
had been largely repressed by a certain Chinese general, for which the people were so grateful 
' that they had erected a temple in his honour and placed his image init, Again, in 1719 
Hamilton (II, 216) speaks of the courage of the pirates of Kwangsi, the southernmost province of 
China :—“ One of their littlo galleys will attack four of the Emperor’s and make them flee 
before them, for they give quartcr to none that bear arms under the Tartar Prince.” It would 
appear from this that the pirates of southern China at this time were actuated, at least in part, 
‘by patriotic motives (see paras, 568, 739 and 754 below). | a 
298. In 1650 Koxinga destroyed the Tartar fleet besieging Canton, but that town 
having been taken by treachery, he again betook himself to sea (Chin. Repos., TI, 66). 
40 According to Parker (China Review, XVI, 277) Ohinchilung levied a fee of 3,000 taela on every 
merchant ship, furnishing it in return with a flag which ensured its safety from his cruisers, 
‘© According to other accounts Chinchilung was kept in prison for many yeare arid from time to time 
heavier chains were placed upon his limbe in punishment for the injuries ‘inflicted upon the Tartars by 
’ Roxinga (Mayers, Treaty Ports, p. 805), a toe nea 
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994, In 1652 Koxinga instigated a rebellion of the peasants in Formosa against thy - 
Dutch (de Mailla, XI, 51) but, was unable to give them the necessary support. The plot 
was, in fact, betrayed by one Pauw, the brother of the Chinese pirate captain Fayet, 
Fayet was killed in the fighting ; his Lieutenant Lonega was roasted alive before a doy 
fire and then dragged through the town at the tail of e horse. The other rebel captaina 
who had been guilty of gross atrocities, were broken on the wheel and then quartered 
(Dubois, p.160), Mr. Phillip (China Review, X, 125 ) says that Fayet was ruler of Smeerdorp 


995. In 1653 Koxinga attacked Amoy and took it, defeating the Tartars, but in 1653 
was himself defeated with a loss of 500 chips at Nankin (Chin. Repos. IIT, 66). In 1656 hy 
established himself at Tsong-nung at the mouth of the Kiang River and captured Tong-Choy 
which commanded the approach to Nankin (Boulger, IT, 310). In 1658 he vainly attempted 
to obtain assistance from Japan, but the latter refused and: warned the Dutch that he had 
had designs against Formosa as early as 1646 (Chin. and Jap. Repoa., 3rd April 1864, p. 424) 
In 1659 Koxings defeated a Tartar fleet and cut off the cars and noses of 4,000 prisoners. The 
latter were put to death by the Tartar Emperor as a warning to his soldiers and sailors that 
he had no use for men who allowed themselves to be defeated by pirates. Koxinga now 
ravaged the whole coast and in an attack on Nankin destroyed the greater part of the Tartar 
fleet. He was however forced to retire, for the Tartars, observing that his men were off their 
guard whilst engaged in celebrating the birthday of their chief, surprised his camp and killed 
all but 3,000 of his mon. These escaped to his ships, of which 500 were taken (Gemelli Careri 
in Churchill, IV, 389). As the Emperor was still unable to protect the coast, he ordered the 
inhabitants to retire twelve miles inland (Chin. Repos. 1834, p. 66). Mr. T.F. Tout tells t 
(Pol, Hist. of England, TIT, 384) that in July 1838 Edward IIT ordered dwellers on the gout: 


_ coast of England to take refuge in fortresses and remove their goods oe “_— from the se: 
owing to the dei of French corsairs. — 


Daten ia es 

206. “in 1652 the Dutch settled at the Cape of Good Hope (Dubois, 151). From Augusig 
of this year to April 1654 they were at war with England, but besides engaging in general, 
acts of piracy in the Red Sea (Bruce, I, 448), they anticipated the declaration of hostilities 
by attacking and destroying English vessels in the Persian Gulf (Idid., p. 482). 

297. In1656the King of Gilolo, having been made prisoner by the Dutch, was secretly 
drowned with twenty -five of his people, for fear his execution should excite a tumult (Crawfurd. t 
TY, 527-8). F 

998, From 1655 the Cape was supplied with slaves brought from Malabar, Coromandel, : 
Bengal, Ceylon, the Malay Archipelago and especially, Madagascar. To the last of these | 
places there came as slaverg the English from Jamaica and Barbadoes, the Portuguese of ” 
Mozambique and Brazil, Mussulmans from Melindi and Arabia, the Dutch of Java and Mauri. 
tius, The Dutch went chiefly to the Bay of St. Augustine on the southwest coast, and the 
Bay of Antongil on the northeast (Dehérain. pp. 202, 204), In 1658 the Dutch ship.Amers- 

fort landed at the Cape 166 slaves from Angola in West Africa whom she had taken out ofa 

Portuguese ship which she had captured not far from the coast of Brazil (Dehérain, p. 200). : 
299. In December 1659, Johan van Riebeck, Governor of the Cape, discovered a con- 

spiracy amongst the garrison and settlers to master the fort, kill the chief officials, 

the _ Hrasmus. then in harbour, and turn pirates (Dehérain, p. 70). 


Malays. 


mer "300. In 1653 a Duteh expedition from Amboyna reduced the inhabitunts of the Papoos 
Talend who had infested the surrounding seas with their piracies (Dubois, 155):' In * 
same year ‘Correlat, King of Mindanao, put to death two Jesuits and some Spaniards who" ' BF 
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heen sent as ambassadors from, Manila (Crawfurd, IT, 527). The treacherous behaviour oi 
the natives of the Archipelago was in part the cause of the severe treatment which they re- 
ceived from the Dutch, eg., in 1658 a whole Dutch crew was treacherously surprised and 
murdered by the inhabitants of Palembang on the coast of Sumatra (Schouten, I, 24). 


French. 


301. In 1655 a French pirate ship was forced into Aden by bad weather and lack of 
provisions. The crew were imprisoned and then sent inland and forced to submit to circum- 
cision. Soon after they managed to escape to Mocha, where they said that they had had a 
consort, an English built ship of 26 guns, of which they hac lost sight in a storm. Possibly 
these two ships were part of the squadron of six ships sent out by the Duc de Meilleraye about 
this time to take recruits to Madagascar and to cruise in the Red Sea (Foster, Hnglish Factories, 
1655-60, p. 59; Dehérain, pp. 22, 96). 

| 302. According to Nicolao Manucci (IE, 45), a Farangi pirate having taken a Moor 
vessel from the Maldives with a load of cowries (for which of course the pirates had no use), 
was persuaded by the merchants to accept of a ransom which they were to receive at Mocha. 
but when the pirate and her prize arrived there, the merchants found two royal ships (on 
which were many fakirs, lords and ladies of Hindustan) in the harbour. Obtaining their 
assistance and that of some other vessels, to the number of ten or twelve, they sallied out to 
take the pirate ship. The latter however completely defeated them, took one ship which they 
plundered and burned, and then chasect the royal ships and took one of them off Diu, plun- 
dering its cargo and dishonouring the unfortunate women on board. Aurangzeb, enraged 
at this affront, would not accept any excuses on the part of his officers, until he had received. 
ocular demonstration of the power of Huropean ships of war. This was furnished by an 
Italian, Ortencio Bronzoni, who built a small ship, provided it with guns anc manned it with 
European artillerymen (probably runaway sailors) who were in Aurangzeb’s service. The 
ship was launched on 2 large tank and’its working (including the firing of its guns) demon- 
strated. Aurangzeb was convinced and gave up the idea of building a fleet with which to 
suppress the European pirates, Ié is not certain who the Farangi pirate was, whose exploits 
gave rise to the above story, but the Dag Register of Batavia for 1668 (pp. 306, 316) says that 
the Dowager Queen of Bijapur went to Mocha on pilgrimage in 1661, and that on her return 
her ship was plundered by a sea-rover, commanded by one Herbert Hugo, who held a commis- 
sion from Havre de Grace. The Queen herself was robbed of a diamond worth 25,000 Great 
Bijapur pagodas. From his name, Hugo may have been English or Dutch, but his commis- 
‘sion was French. Of course all three nations repudiated responsibility. 

308. As regards Manucci’s account of Aurangzeb’s determination to leave the mastery . 
of the sea to Europeans, when the Caliph Omar (634-43) was asked by Moawiyah to send forces 
to Egypt by sea, he replied, ‘“‘ The Syrian sea, they tell me, is larger and broader than the dry 
land and is instant with the Lord, night and day, seeking to swallow it up. How should 
I trust my people onits accursed bosom ? ” (Muir, Caliphate, p. 212). Again, when in April 

1458, the whole Ottoman fleet of 100 ships was unable ta prevent five Austrian and Genoese 
warships from entering the harbour of Constantinople, which’ ‘Sultan Muhammad’ Was 


besieging, “from that.time and after the disaster of the High-Admiral of the Ottoman fleet 


[who was bastinadoed for his want of success]. was born that. opinion, which was 
_ _ ever after held by the Turks, that God had given them the Empire of the Land but had left 
i that of the Sea to the Infidels’ (Ducas, Bk. XX XVIII, p. 152: Von Hammer-Purgstall, 

Ss 233). Ag regards the Hindus also, we are told, that the mysterious counsellor of Shivaji 
... #lways advised him against enterprises by sea. 0-2 wench tes | 
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904. In 1669 Admiral dela Haye took possession of Madagascar in the name of the Kine 
of France (Jules Sottas, Journal, p. 44). In 1672 the French colonists in Madagascar were 
massaercd by the natives. (Pouget de St. André, p. 13; Sottas, p. 52.) 

Malabarese. 

305. In 1480 the island fortress of Janjira, opposite Danda Rajpuri, fell into the hands 
of a number of mercenaries, originally Abyssinians and Cofirees (/dfirs) in the service first 
of Ahmadabad and then of Bijapur (Imp. Gaz., XIV, 58 ; Bruce, II, 80, 51), and became the 
vapital of a coastal district. These mercenaries were known as the Sidis. In 1660 theyform. 
eda, kind of democratic state. “‘ Sidi Sambol was the head of them, but his captains preserved 
a distinct command over their crews and dependents, and a council of them decided on the 
affairs of this singular association. ‘They were considered as the navigators of India and held 
themselves to be not inferior to Europeans ” (Bruce, II, 50, 51). In 1660 Sivaji took Danda 
Rajpuri from them and Sidi Sambol, seeing that Bijapur was not strong enough to protest 
him from the Marathas, in 1670 offered his services to Aurangzeb and was made Mughal 
Admiral. The condition of this appointment was the maintenance of a Marine for 
the protection of commerce and the convoy of pilgrims to Mecca. It ‘was not hereditary 


but was conferred upon the most daring Abyssinian officer in the fleet, who was styled the 
Wazir (Duff, [, 189; Bomb. Gaz., Il, 89). 


306. No sooner had the Marathas taken possession of the coast in 1662, Orme, [Lést. 
Frag., ». 16) than they began to organize a fleet which grew rapidly in numbers. “They 
Marathi chronicles speak of Shivaji’s fleet as consisting of 400 vessels of various sizes and — 
classes . . . . Their cost is put down vaguely as five or ten lakhs of rupees, but the linglish 
reports nevor put their number above 160 and usually as 60 only. They were formed in’, 
two squadrons (of 200 vessels each, if we accept Marathi accounts) and commanded by t... 
Adunirals who bore the titles of Daria Sarang (Ses Captain) and Mai Nayak (Water Leader)’ 
Shivaji’s fleet wae largely recruited from low caste Hindu tribes such aa the Kolis, Sanghe” 
Vaghera, the Marathi clan of Angrias, all of which were acoustomed to the sea, and the Bhands 
husbandmen of the Ratnagiri district. ‘To these were added a number of Muhammadar 
under such chiefs as Daulat Khan and the discbntented Sidi chief Misri (Bomb. Gaz., I, i 
pp. 87, 88; EX, i, 519-22; X, p. 124; XI, 145; Jadunath Sarkar, p. 336). Sivaji’s navy, ° 
might well be expected from the character and tradition of the races from which it was x! 
cruited, immediately took to plundering the coast of Canara and Goa (Orme, Hist. Frags., p. 1" 
The Sidis also indulged in piracy and were amongst the most feared of the freebooters, thou. 

apparently they seldom interfered with Europeans except when acting under the orders : 
the Mughal Government (Imp. Gaz., XXI, 34-35). _ 

807. In 1665 Sivaji built the fort of Sindhudrug on the outer of the two islands in *, 
Bay of Malvan (in. Ratnagiri district), which latter gave its name to the Maratha pira* 
whom the English called Malwans (Bomb. Sel., N.S., X, 155; Imp. Gaz., XVII, 96), 


English. 


808. In January 1666 Mr. Humphrey Cooke, Governor of Bombay (once a grocer 
Lisbon, Danvers, IT, 356) seized a junk belonging to the Mughal Governor of Surat, in “ 
to reimburse himeelf for losses by pirates, but was forced to restore it (Bruce, IJ, 177). 


$09. In 1668 the English began to convoy the pilgrim ships to the Red Sea (Low, ri 
eee pard. 324 below), and in 1669 armed three ships as a protection against Malabar and M:,” 
- pirates (Bruce, IT, 244). In February 1671 the President at Surat wrote to Bombay. ; 
the Surat Council had passed a standing order that one-third of the booty taken from =: 
should be given to the captors (Bomb. Gaz., XXVI, i, 65). In England the captors’ - 
in the booty of a prize had been fixed at one-third by Parliament in 1642 (Oppenheim, -: gt 
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This evidence from place-names, apart from the geological one, warrants the conclusion 
that the Arabian Sea extended to the above localities in ancient times very far remote from 
the time of the Pertplus or even the time of Megasthenes. Was it ten thousand years ago ? 
Do these place-names date from those ancient days? If they do, we have in them 
Dravidian words of extreme antiquity. — 


NOTES. ON SOME MUBHAMMADAN SAINTS AND SHRINES IN THE | 
UNITED PROVINCES. 
By THE watz Dr, W. CROOKE, O.1.E., D.C.L., F.B.A, 
I. Tas Seeives or THe §SABmIA BRANOGH OF THH CatsaT1 ORDER AT 
PrrAn KALIYAR, IN THH SAHARANPUB DISTRICT. 


1, Ptrén Kaliyar. *Al&-ud-din Sabir, whose shrine is close to Rurki, in the Saharanpur 
District, is said to have been the only son of the sister of Baba Farid Shakarganj’s mother.! 
Of this latter saint it is told that his mother was very devout and it was she who bade him 
practise austerities. After twelve years of askesis, he asked her to test his power, but when 
ghe pulled his hair he cried out, and she bade him begin anew, as he had not yet got rid of 
the passions of humanity. For the next twelve years he hung himself in a well, and kept 
his gaze rivetted on the Heavens above. Though crows tore his flesh he made no moan, but 
when one tried to pluck out his eyes, he exclaimed :— 


Kdgé ré, tt hkdiyo chun chun mert mds : 

Do naind mat chheriyo, piyd milan ki ds. 

“Ocrow! You may eat my flesh, choosing as you will. . 

But spare my eyes, my only hope of beholding my Beloved. 
As he sojourned in a forest where caravans were constantly passing, he once, though this was 
not his habit, asked a miserly Bania what goods his camels were carrying. The reply 
was :-—Miti sittt hai (‘tis only earth), So the saint said :—‘ May thy earth prosper’ and 
lo! the sugar with which the camels had been laden became earth. 2 But on the merchant's 
supplication the saint turned it back to sugar. 


As the mother of ’Al4-ud-din was poor and he was growing up a sittin from, under. 
feeding, she sent him to her wealthy sister, the mother of Farid. But though she offered 
him food, he lived on the fruits of the wild, and gave what he received to the poor. In 
the fulness of time he came to the village of Pirin Kaliyar, where dwelt a Raja, by name 
Karan, who claimed the jus prime nociis at all his subjects’ weddings. The saint protested 





in vain, and the Raja threatened him with death for his interference. Then the.saint (not 


condescending to deal with the matter himself) bade his disciple Kilkili overturn the Raja's 
city, This Kilkili did by reversing » peg stuck in the.ground in front of the hermitage. The 
saint was buried at Piran Kaliyar, and near his tomb* grows @ fig-tree, whose leaves Musul-. 
mans carry home ‘to use as charms. | 


1 Asto whom, see Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India, I, pp. 214, 
2 Ina Panjabi version of this miracle the sugar is turned. into stones, 
8 The inscription on this tomb reads :-— 
Qasime az lutf izo dar qabile Hazratash, , 
Bud gum namo kundn andar do’élam nam y4ft.. 
Rozayé Makhdim Ahmad, Mir Ald-ud-din 'Alt. 
 Ohun bind o zamana himmatash anjém yaft. 
|. Al Mrtkhash bapurstdam. ca piré agla guft, - 
, .. In bind andar hazdro 3i wa hafi tamém ydfe. eu. 
“ * Qasim, the builder of this tomb, was not in favour with the Saint : he too was Ae astray, but 





. + Since he set up this tomb he has found fame in the two worlds. The tomb of Mir ’Al&-ud-din "Ali was 
built by his generosity, To the wise elders I say that it.waa Ba a the: voor 1087 of the Hijra.”— 


Ram Gharib Chaubé, 
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2. Bandagi Dicdn. At Ranipur, in the same District, is the tomb of ‘Alf-ud-diny, 
minister, who out of respect for him lived a few miles away from that saint, The fa; 
in his honour on the first day of Muharram is largely frequented, and people offer flowery 
sweets, animals, etc. On Friday nights the sound of music is heard from a distance, and 
it only ceases when they go near the tomb. Similarly the clash of arms is also heard, any 
Rém Gharib Chaube was told by one of the priests that he had heard it just before ths 
outbreak of the Mutiny. After much blood had been shed, the sepoys of the saint Bandagi 
Diwan mustered one night, spear in hand. But the saint in sorrow said—‘ take not thes -. 
spears, they are broken.’ And so the sepoys sat down. | 
3. Two Girl Saints. A little way from the tomb of ’AlA-ud-din lies 5 ruined for, . 
wherein three historical persons are said to be buried. These are Imam Abt Sa’él Muhammads 
Bibi Binur Sahiba, a Banjara girl,and Bibi Gauhar S&hiba, the daughter ofa Sayyid. They | 
tombs are worshipped by Hindus as well as by Musulmans. The priest informed Rép 
Gharib Chaubé that Raja Karan was so bigoted that he would not permit any Moslem to 
dwell in his city, but a Sayyid concealed himselfin it. Now this Sayyid hada daughter, a 
lovely as she was learned and inspired, and Raja Karan had a cow which yielded milk without 
having calved, and was therefore called Kamdhenu by the folk. Her milk was offered to his - 
femily gods, 1} mane of gold being also given daily to Brahmans. The cow was turned ott 
to graze where she listed, and no one dared molest her, until one day the Sayyid, whoe _ 
family was starving, slew her at his daughter’s behest, she declaring that its hour had struck, - 
So it was killed and its flesh eaten. Next day Karan learnt what had been done from “ay : 
informer, and his ministers advised him to demand the Sayyid’s daughter as the price of adh 
pardon, The Sayyid demurred, but at his daughter’s instance agreed to surrender her c" 
payment of Rs. 2,000. Of that sum he gave her half for her subsistence while he went awa: 
and with the rest he journeyed to Mashhad, where Im4m Abd Su’él Muhammad wel 
then ruling. To him he presented a naked sword und a betel (ek bfrd pan), and told 
tale. The Im4m in anger resolved to attack Piran Kaliyar, many hundreds of miles awa” 
and marching there with his seventy amirs, bade Karan embrace Islam. But the Bait 
refusing, a bloody fight ensued and in it the Imam, the R&ja, and the. Sayyid, with ho" 
daughter, were all killed. The Imam and the Sayyid’s daughter were buried in the fort 
and the third tomb is said to be that of the daughter of the Banj&ra. who supplied tk 
im 4m's army in all his campaigns, Of her itis related that in battle she always stood by 
the Tm fim’s side, with two pitchers full of water on her shoulders, and that she too fell om 
this battle. The fair is held on the 6th of Muharram cm 
i" 










Il. Somm Mrracnus oF "ABD-UL-QapDIR JILANTI. a 

1, Miracles in Infancy. It is related that while an infant *Abd-ul-Qadir refused ‘ = 
take the breast during the day-time, as soon as Ramazan came round; and once, when ager 
moon did not appear, owing to the sky being overcast, on the last day of the month, the fox — 
asked his mother about the date. She replied that it was certainly the first of Ramazan, --- 


the child had not sucked that day. 

It is also related of the saint that, while yet a child, his déya or ayah took him for an airing, _ 
and that he flew away from her bosom, far away into the sky where he hovered, like a bird, ; 
near the sun. But seeing her alarm, he flew back to her bosom. Once this déya, who was + 
& native of Jilan, came to see the saint when he was at Baghdad, and jestingly asked him if os 





5 Sic in Ram Gharib Chaubé’s MS. 
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such happenings as he had displayed in childhood had ever occurred since he left her. 
gmiling, the saint replied :—‘ Mother, in childhood there is more bodily agility. Although, 
by God’s grace, my power to work miracles has increased a hundred-fold, yet it is not fitting 
at my age that it should be displayed publicly .’ So she saluted the saint in silence. 

9. Miracles im boyhood. One day as the saint sat writing, some dust from the roof 
of his home fell on his clothes thrice. When it fell a fourth time he looked up and saw a 
rat making a hole in the ceiling But assoon asthe saint’s glance fell on it, its head was 
wrenched from its body, and fell in one place, while its body fellin another. The saint wept, 
and when one sitting by him asked why, he replied that he was grieved lest any Muhammadan 
should ever be dealt with by him as the rat had been. On another day, a bird let its drop- 
pings fall on him while he was performing his ablutions before prayer, and when he looked 
up it fell dead. ‘The saint wrought these miracles while yet a boy. . 

3, Piety requited. Once when the saint was on his way to Mecca, he bade his com- 
panions find the house of a poor, obscure, and pious man to stay in. The notables of the 
place besought him to bless their houses with his presence, but he chose the dwelling of an 
aged woman, and during the night so much money and goods came to her that no one there 
surpassed her in wealth. 

4, Disrespect punished. One day Abu’'l-Fazl, a servant of the saint, went to a cloth- 
seller’s shop and asked for some cloth which was selling ‘at one dindr a yard. The dealer 
asked for whom it was wanted ; and the servant replied that it was for his master. The 
dealer muttered that that fagir left nothing even for the King to wear. But no sooner had 
he said this than an iron peg from above fell and pierced his feet. The servant returned to 
his master, leaving the dealer in grievous pain. The saint on learning what had passed, 
sent for the dealer and told him not to make remarks about saints, as what they did was 
done by God’s permission, and he who objects is punished, The dealer then threw himself 
at the saint’s feet, and when he had placed his hand on the wound it was healed forthwith. 

5, A dead son.restored to his father. Ounce » man had a dearly loved son, but he 
died, and in his grief the father wandered afar, until he came to the saint at Panipat: There 
he prayed the saint to let him see his son, even if it were only in a dream. But the saint 
promised to show him his son while he was awake; and next day an old woman passed the inn 


_ where he was staying with a boy who exactly resembled his dead son, The man caressed the 
lad and gave him sweets. Then both woman and child disappeared. Thrice this hap- 


pened, but after that they were seen no more. The man went to the saint and begged that he — 


might see his son. every day. But the saint replied that that could not be, for God, not he, ~ 


had both created and supported the child, and that He had entrusted it to the man as long 
as He pleased, but now that He no longer willed it so, he had no cause for repining. Then 
the man understood the daint’s lesson, and being comforted returned home. 


6. Use of a Hindu charm. One day a Hindu named Kaliké Prasid went to the saint 


and complained that he had used overy remedy for his disease, but had not been cured. The 
saint called his physician Maujai Khan, and he found that the man was at the point of death. 
But the saint bade the sufferer stand every morning in the open air, facing the sun, and re- 
peat :—Shiva ! Shiva ! Ganesha |! Kéto kalesa! ‘O Shiv! O Ganesh ! Remove my affliction | ” 
promising him recovery. And the man obeyed and was healed. ee 
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AN UNKNOWN BATTLE BETWEEN A RULER OF GUJARAT 
AND A KING OF MEWAR. 


By R. R. HALDER. 





THERE is no mention of the battle, which forms the subject of this article, in any his. 
tory of Gujarat or of Mewar. Nor do we find any trace of it in the inscriptions of either 
country. The only clue that we have appears in the inscription, dated Samvat 1287 (A.D, 
1230), in the temple of Neminatha, originally known as Linavasahika, on Arbuda (Mt. Abn), 
built by Tejpalo, brother of Vastupala and minister of the Chaulukya chief Viradhavalg. 
The test of the inscription was composed by Somesvar adéva, the well-known Gurjara-puréhita 
of the Chalukya kings and the author of Ktriitkawmudi and other works. The inscription 
runs, “ His (Dharavarsha’s) younger brother Prahlidana, whose sword was dexterons in 
defending the illustrious Girjara King, when his power had been broken on the battlefield 
by Samantasimha, again displayed on earth the behaviour of the greatest enemy of the 
descendants of Danu,”’! 

Now, who was this Samantasimha ? Up to the present, only two inscriptions of 
Samantasimba have been found ; oneona pillar of the temple of Dévi in the village of Jagat 
in Udaipur State, which is dated Samvat 1228 (a.p. 1172),2 and the other in the temple of 
Boregvara Mahadeva, about one and a half miles from the village of Solaj in the Dungarpur 
State, which is dated Samvat 1236 (4.p. 1179).8 From these it appears that SAmantasirhhs 
was reigning botween the period Samvat 1228 and 1236. No other ruler of this name.ruled 
ai this period, either in Gujarat, Rajputana or other neighbouring provinces, except this 
Samantasimha of Mewar. | 

Turning our attention to Prahladana, we find that there are two inscriptions of Prab- 
Jaden or Palhagadevs i in the Rajputans Museum, Ajmer. One is dated Samvat 1220 (A.D. 
the first at Kayadran and the soxatd at the Hllage Oriya, on Mt. Abu. From these we leam 
thes Prabladana or Palhanadeva lived between the years Samvat 1220 and 1265. 

Thus, Samantasimha.of Mewar and Prahladana were: contemporaries. 

From the Mount Abu inscription of Samvat 1265, which says that “the Lord of Chan.’ 
_ Mravati, the chief of the feudal barons, the illustrious Dh4ravarshadeva, being the. only 
possessor of a regal parasol protected the carth,’’4 it appears that Dharavarsha, the elder 
brother of Prahlidaua, was a fendatory of Bhimdeva I, the ruler of Gujarat, just as his 
father, Yasodhayala, was a feudatory of the preceding ruler, Kumarapala, of Gujarat. 
Hence it is reasonable to infer that DharAvarsha sent his younger brother Prahladana to 
render assistance to the King of Gujarat with his army, when the latter was attacked by 
Sduantasimha of Mow 4r. | 


Next, we have to ascertain which king of Gujarat gave battle to Samantasimhs and 
Whose power the latter broke in the battlefield ? . . 


1 Epigraphia Indica, vol. VII, pp. 211, 216; verse 38, 
Pravatat: atyssicihfererrrrme: 


Serer Rs aS ( aE) HeTT ato aa AR sf ia t) 

pig ak stared rarest af aivafeetaa qTi( pit 
& Annual Report of the Rajputana M uscum, Ajmer, | 
4 Ante, vol. AL, page 223. 


% Bpigraphio Indica, vol. VII, pp. 201, 211. 


for the year 1914—15, page 3 - 
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We know that the throne of Gujar&t was occupied by Kum4&rap fla from §. 1199 to 1230 
(a.D. 1148 to 1174) ; by his nephew AjaipAla from §. 1230 to 1283 (a.p. 1174 to 1177) ; by 
Malraja IT (Balam dlaraja), son of Ajaipéla from §. 1233 to 1285 (4.p. 1177 to 1179); and 
by Bhimadeva II (Bhélabhima), the younger brother of Malardja II, from §. 1285 to 1298 
(4.p. 1179 to 1242).6 All these four rulers were, therefore, contemporaries of Samanta. 
sinha of Mewar. Of these, KumarapAla was the most powerful, and as he was a staunch 
supporter of Jainism, many learned writers of the age wrote an account of his reign. Therein 
we find various interesting facts relating to his enterprises and achievements, but in none 
of them do we find any- account of this battle. The other rulers were Ajaipala, Milréja, I, 
and Bhimadeva II, of whom the last two, being of tender age at the time of accession, and 
there being no authentic historical evidence of the fact, cannot be supposed to have fought 
the battle. Hence the likelihood is that the battle was fought with Ajaipala of Gujarat, 
the successor of Kumarap la. 

To corroborate this view, we may refer to a passage in the writing of the same Gurjara- 
puréhita Somesvara. He mentions in his Surathdisava Kdvya while giving an account 
of his ancestors, mentioning therein various services offered by them to their spiritual clients, 
the Kings of Gujarat, that his predecessor Kumara, having propitiated Katukeévara Shiva 
(Ardhanarisvara), healed the torturing pains of wounds received by king Ajaipala of Gujarat - 
ina battle.’ It will, therefore, be safe to say that the battle was fought between Sémanta. 
simha of Mewar and Ajaipale of Gujarat. a : | 

Tt is not known, however, why and when this battle was fought. But itseems prob- 
able that after the death of the powerful king Kum 4rapala, Samantasizbha seized the oppor- 
tunity to regain possession, from the hands of an incapable successor of Kum4rapfile, ofthe 
fort of Chitor, which belonged to his (Samantasimha’s) ancestors and which had long been 

in foreign possession. | : | 

As to the date of the battle, nothing can be said with precision : but there can be no 
_ doubt that the battle was fought sometime during the short reign of Ajaipale, between 

Samvat 1230 and 1233 (a.p. 1174 to 1177). | 
| The result of the battle has special importance, as it gave rise to the foundation of the 
‘Dungarpur State in Rajputana. — Samantasimha’s power declined after. this battle, and, 
. taking advantage of his weakness, Kirtipala (Kita) the Chauhan king of JAlaur and third 
son of Alhanadeva of Nadaul (in J odhpur. State), attacked. Mewar and took it from Saman- 
tesimha. SAmantasimha was thus compelled to leave Chitor and to flee to the other 
territory called Bagar (Dungarpur State), where he made Baroda his capital ; and there he 
and his déscendants settled permanently. Thus he became the founder of the Dungarpur 
State. Then his younger brother, Kum Arasirnha, opened negotiations with the king of 
Gujarat, and: with his assistance turned Kita out of Mewér and took possession of his ances- 
- tral dominion, of which he subsequently became the ruler.8 After that, the Guhil branch 





8 Supplementary Notes to Tod's Rajasthan, by R, B, Pt. Gourishankar H. Ojha, pp. 484-486, . 
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of the younger brother ruled over Chitor, and that of the elder brother at Dungarpur—, 
fact still admitted by the historians, chiefs and rulers of Mewar. 


Although it appears that S&mantasimha of Mewar was thus the real founder of the 
Dungarpur State, nevertheless there are many controversies on this point, We need not 
enter into the details, but it is interesting to examine the opinions of a few historians of 
Rajputana on the matter. The author of Rdjapragasti Mahikdvya says that the state was 
founded by Mahapa, elder son of Karna, who was the son of Rawal Samarasithha of Mowar 8 
In fact, Ratansihha, and not Karna, was theson of Samarasimha.10 Colonel Tod also says 
that M&hapa, son of Karna and grandson of Samarasimha, was the founder,!1 If we believe 
that Mahapa was the grandson of Samarasimhe, his date will fall about the middle of the 
fourteenth century a.p., because several inscriptions!? of Rawal Samarasimha show that 
he was the ruler of Mewér from 8. 1330—1356 (A.D. 1273-1299), Major Erskine gives two 
versions of the foundation of the state, but he is not positive about them. His supposition 
that in the thirteenth or fourteenth century Mahapa went to Bagar and, by gradually driv. 
ing back the Bhil chieftains, he and his descendants became masters of that country, is in 


all probability erroneous.48 For the state came under the sway of the present roling 
dynasty before the year §. 1236 (4-D. 1179), And again, the date of Sihardeva (Sehdi), 
the fifth ruler from Mahapa, would fall in the fifteenth century 4.D., while his inscriptions are 
dated 8.1277 and 1291 (ap. 12290 and 1234).\4 The version of the celebrated writer 
Méhnét Nansi (a.p. 1649—1668) that Samatesi (SAmantasinmha), King of Mewar, having 
made Barod4 in Bagar his capital, gradually brought all the surrounding territory under his 
control, issupported by several inscriptions ; but his statement that Samantasinha willingly 
gave the fort of Chitor to his younger brother is unfounded.18 After many years of contro- 
versy the real facts are at last disclosed, It may be that these historians had to walk with 
faltering and uncertain steps on the slippery path of the legendary information then available; 
but, now, in the light of the recent discoveries of so many inscriptions of Abu, Kumbhal- 


gerh, Dungarpur, eto.,the dark spots in their path have been sufficiently illumined to remove 
uncertainty and clearly establish the truth. 


® Rdjaprasasi Makdktoya, Canto, III, verse 28. | 
" & evret ata Rese efterpernrereres | ae Eg : 
ACU MTeTRETTG Tess MERCY —Runthalgark Inigoription, 
c ey Rajasthan ( Calentta edition), vol. I, Pp. 279, 280, ws 
aes ome Sree oe 21, p. 143; Journal ak iki Asiatic Society, vol. 55, part I, p, 48; 
A Gasetioer of the Dungarpur State, by Major K. D. Erekine, pp, 131—189. 
4 Unpublished Inscriptions of Bhaikrod and of the village J fee _ 
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UMAJT NAIK. 
(An Episode in the History of Western India.) 

By 8. M. EDWARDES, 0.8.L, C.V.O, 

TH article on the history of the Poona District in the Provincial Volumes of the 
Imperial Gazetteer of Indiacontains tho following sentence :—“ In 1826 the Ramosis rose in 
revolt and were joined by the Kolis from the hilly western tracts. This rising and a similar 
one in 1844 were quelled without much difficulty.” Ef this summary reference to operations 
which were begun towards the end of the Governorship of Mountatuart Elphinstone and 
were concluded during the régime of Major-General Sir John Malcolm, were all that we had 
to depend upon, we should know very little about the somewhat remarkable figure of UmAajt 
Naik, or Umia, the Ramosi robber-chief, who at one period of his career of outlawry cer- 
tainly cherished ideas of emulating the great Sivajf and securing an independent political 
position. Fortunately, however, there still exists a stray copy or two of an excellent trea~ 
tise on the Ramosis of the Deccan, written and published in 1838 by Captain Alexander 
Mackintosh of the 27th Regiment, Madras Army, who took part in the operations against 
the outlaw ; and the latter portion of his work is concerned particularly with the history 
of Um4ji himself, and describes in considerable detail the achievements of his gang of lawless 
followers. It seems worth while to summarize Mackintosh’s story of the revolt, not only 
because it possesses a certain historical value, but also because it indicatés how easily a 
similar movement might again be engendered and supported under a weak, inefficient or 
corrupt administration. . | 

Um4ji, who was the son of Dadaji Naik, a Ramosi chief of Purandhar fort, was born 
in 1791 in @ village two miles north-east of Purandhar and sixteen miles south-east of Poona, 
He and the clan to which he belonged claimed certain hereditary rights in the fort and other 
places in its vicinity, and there seem grounds for supposing that those’ rights had been 
recognized in previous years. During the constant warfare of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries it is more than likely that. bodies of militant jungle-tribesmen, 
such as the Ramosis, Bedars, Kolis, Bhils and others, gave valuable assistance at various 
times to local chieftains and native governments, receiving in return gifts of land and 
other rights and emoluments, which were generally granted in perpetuity. Dadajt N aik died 
in Purandhar fort in 1802, a little while before the arrival of Holkar’s army in Poona: 
and it was in the following year, after the return of the Peshwa Bajf Rao IT to Poona from 
Bassein, that the incident ocourred which may be said to have ultimately driven UmA&ji into 
outlawry. Baji Rao ordered the Ramosis of Purandhar to deliver the fort to him : the latter, 
persuaded of their hereditary right to live there, declined to do so: the Peshwa retaliated 
by expelling them forcibly from the fort and depriving them of their pay, emoluments and 
lands. The Peshwa thus destroyed the one inducement to these wild men to lead a more 
or less settled life : the Ramosis, under their headmen or naiks, left Purandhar with a grievance, 
among them being Um4ji, who took shelter in a neighbouring village with his mother, the 
second wife of Dadaji Naik. | ss | | | 

Nothing definite is heard of Umaji until the year 1814, when, in company with his 
cousin Ragho and other Ramosis from the Poona District, he joined forces with other mem- 
bers of his tribe, resident near Parenda in the Nizam’s territory.. Here he and his asso- 
ciates were implicated in the murder of the second wife of an InAmdar near Bir, and were 
obliged by the activity of the Nizam’s deputy in Aurungabad to flee back towards Purandhar 
with their families, flocks and cattle. The Nizam’s troops, however, pursued and brought 
them to bay, and after a sharp conflict forced them to surrender. Uméjf and other sur- 
_ Vivors were carried off to Parenda and there imprisoned: but three months later they 

managed to obtain their freedom by offering all the property, of which they were possessed, 
_ to the officials in charge. In the conflict just mentioned Um4ji’e cousin Ragho was killed. 
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Umaiji’s second escapade was equally disastrous. About six months after the down. 
fall of Baji Rao and the British occupation of his territory, Umaji, in company with the 
Ramosis of Sakurdi and Saswad, suddenly descended upon Kalapur in the Konkan, 18 mile 
from Panwel, anc there looted the property of a sahukar of Poona, which was being sen} 
to Bombay. He and three others were shortly afterwards arrested, tried, convicted and 
sentenced toa year’s imprisonment and a flogging. On the expiry of his sentence he recom. 
menced his plundering excursions, and was again arrested, although on this occasion he 
defended himself with great cleverness and managed to escape conviction. As shovwi 
that Umaji was rather superior to the average Ramosi, it may ‘be mentioned that 
‘he employed his sojourn in jail in learning Balbodh with his brother and fellow-prisoner, 
Kistnéjf. There is little doubt that he was already aiming at being something more than 
a mere dacoit or jungle-robber, and that he recognized the value for that purpose of a knovy. 
ledge of Maréthi. Yet he was still working with only a small party of followers and con. 
fined himself to highway robbery of a minor character. In December 1821, he came 
directly into condict with the authorities by rescuing from police custody a Saswad Ramoai, 
named Sattu Naik, who had caused the death of a woman during an altercation. In April 
1828, he went a step further and killed one Ann§ji Naik, the officer in charge of the Poona 
police, because the latter had arrested another of his brothers, named Amrita. Alarmed 
at what he had done, UmAji decided that he must strengthen his position and command 
larger following, and he and his brothers therefore joined Sattu Naik, mentioned above, 
who was being hunted among the hills by the police. By the close of 1823 they had consi- 
derably augmented their joint forces and had committed various heavy robberies, designed 
to supply them with the money necessary for an intensive campaign against authority. 

At the beginning of 1824 Umajt and his followers moved to Singarh, where some of 
Satiu’s spies brought him information of a large sum of money lying in the Government 
Treasury at Bamburda, a suburb of Poona. He accordingly detailed thirty men, headed 

- by UmAji, to attack and loot the Treasury, which they did successfully on February 24th. 
The attack was launched after nightfall, The Sihbandi treasury-guard was overpowered 
without much difficulty; and the Ramosis decamped with about Rs. 6,000, of which the 
major portion was given to Uméji and his brothers. The-favour of their tutelary deities 
was seoured by the presentation of large sums to the shrines of Khandoba at J ejuri and of 
Bhavéni at Kondanpur near Singarh. In March an inconclusive skirmish took place in the 
hills south of Saswad between the Ramosis and a mixed force of Sihbandie, Ramosis of Poons, 
and & amall body of regular infantry ; and this was followed on April 28, 1825, by an attack 
upon. Uméjf and his gang at Saswad by a body of Poona Sihbandie and some cavalry and 

_ matcblock-men belonging to the Jagirdar of Purandhar, Though UmAji and Kistnaji were 

| both wounded, they atid the rest of thé gang managed to escape into the hills, In July 
1825, the magistrate of Poona decided to make a fresh effort to break up the gang, and dis- 


patched a detachment under Captain Mansfield to waylay them near the Harali ghdt. This 
attempt met with little more sudcess than before. The main. body of the Ramosis made 
Good their escape in the jungles : but Umajt’s brother, Amrita, and some of the families: of 
the outlaws were taken prisoners. Amrita was detained in jail at Poona until the offer of 
® patdon to Umaiji in 1898. Bo 
Pg sa event of consequence was the death of Sattu Naik from cholera in August, 
hae ey Succeeded as head of the outlaws by Umit, who during the next two years 
organized an eee & series of daring robberies and. crimes. .He commenced by 
| ary eagr. & . we of a member of the Patvardhan family, on his way from Miraj to Poona, 
_ pel ~e<0, treated in the same way a Brahman sahukdr of _Pandharpur. Three 
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months later he attacked the family of the JAgirdar of Phaltan in the hills between Dhond 
and Jejuri, seizing Rs. 8,000 in cash and the principal lady of the party, whom, however, 
he subsequently set at liberty. Ten days later, July 26th, 1826, he descended on the house 
of Jowahir Singh, head of the Purandhar police, at Kikwi, as the latter had shown some 
determination to check-mate his marauding activities. The Ramosis seized Jowahir 
Gingh’s son, stole all the weapons in the house, and then decamped to the Purandhar hills. 
Here it was intended at first to put the prisoner to death : but milder counsels ultimately 
prevailed, and Jow&hir Singh’s son was permitted to depart, after making a solemn promise 
that he would interfere in no way with the Ramosis. This last exploit appears to have 
stirred the British authorities in Poona to a fresh effort ; for troops under.the Officer Com- 
manding Poona Horse were ordered to suppress Uméji and his followers. The latter were 
inno wise daunted. In October Um ji attacked a party of police, which had been detailed 
to watch his movements and give protection. to travellers, and wounded severely three sepoys 
and two Brahman officers. He armed his own men with their swords and matchlocks. In 
. the following month he.made a surprise attack at Purinchi upon a party of ten men under 
n Sir Naik, a Mhar by caste, who had agreed with Captain Robertson, the Collector of Poona, 
to assist in hunting down Umaji. The attack was successful ; the Mhér leader, though he 
fought bravely, was cut down and terribly mangled, and most of his men were severely 
wounded. , | 
The Bombay Government, anticipating little success from the current operations, now 
ordered detachments of regular infantry to support the Poona police and the Poona Horse. 
Thereupon the Ramosis, who received early information of these orders, promptly dis- 
appeared into hiding in the Purandhar hills.. In March 1827, they looted Rs. 3,000 froma 
Brahman traveller; and after spending some weeks in the less accessible parts of the Sah- 
yadris, sixty. of them, headed by Um aji, descended to the foot of the Bhor Ghat and there 
seized a costly consignment of silks and satins, destined for Poona. This occurred in May 
1827, and.in the following month, after robbing the agents of certain Poona shroffs of Re. 
3,100, they returned once more to the Purandhar hills and attacked the Kolis of Purandhar, © 
who were in the pay of Government and had shown a disposition to act against them. In 
July, certain villagers in the neighbourhood of Purinchi had the temerity to assist a party 
of cavalry in attacking UmAji and his followers. They paid rather heavily for their action: | 
for’ Umajt escaped once more, and returning shortly afterwards, burnt their houses to the 
ground. For the next few weeks the Ramosis, finding themsclves rather pressed, concealed 
themselves in some dilapidated forts in the Wai district, whence they sallied forth at inter- 
vals for the purposes of loot. Before the close of the monsoon the Bombay Government - 
took the further step of offering rewards publicly for the apprehension of the leaders of the 
gang, the prices upon the head of edch being as follows -—Umaji, Rs, 1,200 ;' Kistnaji, 
Rs, 1,000; Pandu, Bs. 800; Padujf, Rs. 500; Bhavani, Rs. 200; and Bhojaji, Rs, 200. 
The proclamation had little effect. As soon as the rains ceased, Umaji opened nego- 
tations with the Raja of Kolhapur, who was at the time in active opposition to the British 
' authorities.  Shah4ji alias Bava Saheb, who had ascended the gadi in 1822, proved a 
quarrelsome and profligate ruler, whose aggressions betweeri that year. and 1829 obliged. 


the British to send forces to subdue him on three separate occasions. He welcomed an. 


offer of help from UmAaji, who undertook to make a diversion by striking a blow at Poona. 
The suggested action, however, never materialised, and the Ramosis contented themselves 
in October by again attacking the Kolis, who had remained statinch to their duties, and 
burning their village to the ground. It was at this date that UmAji sedis ty have contem- 

_ plated the possibility of acquizing a position of chieftainship, and his active promotion of 
-, the cause of the recalcitrant Raja of Kolhapur was doubtless meant to draw public atten- 
| tion to his own importance and. reputation. He commenced issuing proclamations, and 
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together with Bhojaji, one of his Naike, sent peremptory orders to the village-officer ; in 
Saswad to pay him a portion of the village-revenues, He realized in this way abo 
Rs. 14,000, and proceeded to levy similar contributions in the northern area of the Rajs of 
Satara’s territory, as well as in the district belonging to the Pant Sachiv. Further, he 
endeavoured to exact from the people of the countryside the respect and attentions which are 
customarily shown to Rajas and ruling princes, and ordered his own followers and persons 
of the lower classes and castes to address him by the title of Raja. Visions of independence 
and a principality floated before his eyes ; but he failed to realize that in the British Gove. 
ment he had a far tougher and more powerful opponent than Sivaji faced in Aurangzeb, 


The remainder of the year 1827 was spent in casual skirmishing with the troops ang 
police. In November, UmAajt attacked a party of troops at a village seven miles from Saswad, 
set fire to the Patel’s house and burnt the Patel’s daughter. A few days later he ial 
in with a party of infantry and ten horse, whom his followers attacked vigorously, shouting 
their war-cry “ El-kot,” and drove them back to Jejuri. He then made a forced math 
to the western Ghats, plundered some sepoys who were travelling on leave to Hindustan, 
and returned to Sonapur in the Saswad district, where he fought another engagement with 
a party of infantry end cavalry. Having escaped from this encounter with the loss of two 
of his men, Um4ji moved into the Mawals, levying contributions as he went both from Bri. 
tish villages and from those belonging to the Pant Sachiv. He was shortly afterwards 
joined by Bhoj4jf, who had been commissioned to raise fresh levies of fighting jungle-iclk, 

and found his forces augmented by about sixty men belonging to various tribes of the 
Deccan and Carnatic. In company with these, he moved to the hill-fort of Koari, one of 
the first strongholds seized by the great Sivaji at the outset of his career. A few days 
later, December 20th, 1827, he committed one of his worst crimes. Descending with 14 
men into the Konkan, he seized a havildar and four sepoys, ordered them to be put to death, 
and then sent their heads in a basket to the authorities, with a letter threatening further 
reprisals, if his demands were not conceded. The Bombay Government replied -by issuing 
@ second proclamation, calling upon the Ramosi gang to disperse, and offering the follow. 
ing enhanced rewards for the capture of their chief Naiks :—Uméji, Rs. 5,000 ; Bhojijt, 
Rs, 5,000; Yesu Nikdf, Rs. 5,000 ; Pandu, Rs. 5,000. 


As the attentions paid to his movements by the troops and sells were now becoming 
rather irksome, Um§jf decided to make overtures to Government, with a view to obtainin; 
terms for himself and recovering the ancient rights and dues claimed by the Ram@is o 
Purandher. He accordingly ascended the Ghats ‘on December 28th and watched th 

“movements of several detachments, which were scouring the jungles in search of his gang 
then moved to Mh&svad, where his followers had a skirmish with the troops of the Raja o 
Satara ; and finally turned south-eastwards towards the Purandhar hills, meeting en row 

® military detachment under a havildar, whom he persuaded not to attack him. Havin 
decided that, before opening negotiations with the Government, he must make a show 0 
disbanding his followers, UmAji, on reaching the neighbourhood of Purandhar, sent his mail 
body into the Mahadev hills, south-east of Phaltan, while the rest were bidden to hide i 
the country to the north and east of Jejuri. He remained where he was in company will 
Bhojaji, a Vaghe with whom he was very friendly, and two other Ramosis, while his brothe 
Kistnaji opened communications with a Risaldar of the Poona Horse. Various adventure 
befell him, while he was awéiting the result of his overtures. On one occasion he watcho 
from @ convenient cache a pig-sticking contest carried out by the officers of the troops which 


were hunting him ; on another he narrowly escaped eapture by the Raja of Satara’s troops 
noar eerie 
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SERIES IV. 
By H. A. ROSE, 1.0.8. (Retired). 
(Continued from Vol. LII, page 330.) 

Karan: & wooden spade : Ch., 229. 

Kurra: & measure made of reods, its 1/4,1/2 and 3/4 boing marked by leather thongs. 
A mala kurra is 34ths of this measure or an odé filled but not heaped up: (?) Hazara. 

Kuth (? a root): hence Kuthl0, a seller of Kuth : Ch., 243 and 188. 

Kutla: a field made by breaking up a steep hillside : Mandi, 65. 

‘Kuwi: a garment: Ch., 142. 

Labana: a cricket: B., 154. 

Laber: Desmodium tiliaefolium : Simla 8. B., xliv.. 

Lahul: the 2nd of Bais&kh, and one of the days for Bhat tnarriages: Mandi, 24. 

Lat: a turn, ata wedding. The four turns or rounds about the sacred fire constitute the 
binding rite in the marriage and are called chér-142; another ciré6umambulation is the ath-Id¢ : 
Gh., 145 and 146. 

Lakarhar: an official who supplies wood : Ch., 264. 

Lakh: & grain measure, =20 pathas: Suket, 33. 

Lakhao:=ghumao, or the area sown with 20 pathas: SS. Bilaspur, 21. 

Lakh: a thread tied round the leg of a boy whose elder brother has died and not removed 
until he has passed the age at which he died: B., 198. 

Lakhnoterf: ? Li-, the time-table of a wedding, written by the parohit: B., 141. 

Lalchoti: a necklace, worn by men: SS. peaks: 42. 

Lang&: a man’s load: Ch., 224.” 

Lanka: a stack or heap of fuel (?) : SS. Keonthal, x. 

Lap: a handful, in the Bof sidga of HazAra. | 

4 laps =1 chothdt (=1 boAnt in Bakot) a 
2 chothdts= 1 kurra. . } in Bakot and Narra. 





4 leurras =1 odé in Rajois. 

Lapht; also made of did: SS. Bashahr, 41 (add to 111). 

Lappi: a mixture of gur, ght and wheat. : B., 96. 

Latt: apparently a wife of equal caste : Comp., 73 (Add to 1D. 

Lassi-pair: fr. lassi, ‘ diluted milk,’ into which the bridal pair put their feet (pasr or per), 
the bride holding a piece of gur in hers, while the boy endeavours toremove it. This observance 
is one of the symbolical contests for supremacy during married life: B., 110. 

Latta: lame. Ch., 138. 

L&f: a neck ornament, worn in Chur&h : Ch., 206. 

Launchf: a kind of fish : Sirmar, 7. 

Lehri: manured, of land: SS. Nalégarh, 11. 

Lela bhak: the distance a lamh’s bleat will carry : D. f. K. 

Lerwa:=Biju,; g.v. | 

Lewar: Pyrus baccata : Ch., 298 : Of. Lehu. | | ada an 

Lih: a unit of area, estimated to produce 200 mans kham s year, 20 takes : 88. a : 

Linda ; lit. ‘ homeless ’,=Konsal, g.v. 

Liu:=Lehu in Series ITI, 

Loder: Symplocos perder Ch.. 239, 
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Lohal: » made of iron, a ploughshare -<=Phal: Simla 8. R., xlv. 
Loi: a fair held from 22nd Katik to Ist Magh : Loi Jegh, held from 22nd Baisaékh to 
ist Jeth: 88, Bashahr, 61. 

Lokar: a blanket: =bhéira and bhaggal: B., 155. 

Lunch’: a bridegroom’s garment, and ludncheré, the bride’s dress : Ch., 142. 

Luebhi: a round cake : Oh., 124 and 142. 

Lagra: the day on which the Tikka is first given solid food, and for which a cess is levied: 
SS, Kumharsain, 22. 

Luk-lukant: ‘hide and seek’: Ch,, 212. 

Lunda: a custom whereby a wife compels her husband to give her wp, relinquishing her 
dowor and sometimes paying him a sum of money to divorce her : Comp., 57. 
Lit: a scab: SS. Bashahr, 53. 


Mabad: a grotto for worship: B., 181. . 

Madbaparak: the name of the 6th and last chdr at a wedding. A cup is filled with milk, 
iil, and rice, and put in the boy’s left hand. He daubs the fingers and thumb of his right 
hand with the contents, lifts his hand towards his mouth, and again putting it in the cup, 
sprinkles its contents on the ground. The cup is then given by one of his companions to the 
tom-tom player. This companion must be purified before he is allowed to rejoin the 
others : Ch., 143. 

Maharfina: a due of Rs. 10 per plough paid by each headman every 10 years : SS. ae 
garh, 17. 

Mahesa: a wooden drag used to level the surface of a field when cael while the mdit 
is used on a dry surface : Mandi, 43. 

Mahinda: a tree, whose bark is used for shoes in Churah : Ch., 206. 

Mahiri : a mess, made of butter-milk and rice with salt : Ch., 214. 

Maji: (%) | 

Majttht: land midway. up the hillside : SS, Jubbal, 16. _ 

Maju: 3 widower, in Thang : Glossary, I, 792. : 

Makhial: a special form of ft, payable when a widow marries a stranger, to her ne: 
husband’s family : SS. Bashahr, 14. : 

Mala: see under Kurra. : : | a 

Maléhar:the extra share of the youngest son, consisting of a house ; , said to=mal-ghar, 
_ or ‘ original house’: Comp,, 78. (Churah), Of. M ulwaher. | 

Mal&na: a fee paid to a contractor, see Got ; = Utkar : st 279. 

Mali; rinderpest : SS. Jubbal, 18. : 

Malla: ber, Zizyphus numnvularia : Sirm fir, App. IV, iii. - 

Maluh: a manure, heap : Ch., 221, | Hee 

Man: ‘consent’; (i) a form of ‘divorce in which the husband gives his wife Rs. 6 fot 
her assent to the divorce and then breaks @ dry stick in two pieces over her head or 
accepts a certain stim for her and then breaks the stick over her head or the money: (ii) 4 
sum paid to @ first’ wife to reconcile her to a co-wite ; (iii) a@ sum paid to a fiancée for her 
consent to a breach of the betrothal : Ch., 157-8, 

‘ Manashari:=Dudhadchari, q.v. | 

-'Mand: generally ‘the domed roof of a temple” > -Ghi, a diminutive (? of mand); 
Guirgaon : Gloss., I, pp. 353 and 354. 

Mandar: maple, Acer caesium: Ch., 236. 

_ Mawden  &. tax levied on flocks : 8S. Bashahr, 74. 


; 
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Mandhna : a mortar: B., 197. 

Mang ghalla ; grain revenue: SS. Tarhoch, 4. 

Mangnehar ; a collector of grain: 55. Kumh4rsain, 20. 

Mant: 2 grain measure: Ch., 144. See also under Top& and Daropa. 

Manihar : a ceremony ata wedding in which 9 walnuts, to represent the planets, are put 
on as many handfuls of rice, and their blessing is invoked ; and the bridegroom is taken to 
the doorway and touches with his dagger a bored copper coin in which he pretends to makea - 
hole. The term is also applied to the things used in the ceremony, viz., the 9 walnuts, the 
copper coins, a betelnut and a cotton dort. The dor is passed through the coin and put in 
amani or grain-measure. The rite concludes with a sanctification of the manihdr which 
are tied round the boy’s head-dress by his nr: law at the gateway after the drif: 

(h., 143-4. 

Manihari: a tax on retail shops: Suket, 42: 

Manjaya bhai : fem. m4njat bahin, ? mother’s brother’s brother or sister. 

Manki : wall-eyed : B., 184. | 

Man-marzi : =Jhind-phuk, q.v. 

Mansa, mother’s sister’s husband: v. M4nsi. 

Mansf : (1) maother’s sister, (2) father’s second wife or step-mother, (3) brother’ 8 OF sister's 
mother-in-law. 

Maral: elm tree, ulmus Wallichiana : Ch., 189. 

Mar: a clod crusher: 8.8. Jubbal, 16. 

Marar : elm ; =-Mar4l: Ch., 239, | 

| Marth: a place at a temple where lights are put and food cooked once a year.; Kuln, 
Gloss., I, p. 482. 

| Marhn& : to snuffle : B., 153. 

Marjan ; & iad stone ; Hissar : Gloss., I, p. 384, 

Marn : ? to die, so ‘a death’ ; -on, ‘ at a funeral’: B., 156. 

: _ Marpt : an observance at weddings { in which the bridal pair is seated on a ‘carpet side by 
_ tide, and the bride’s maternal uncle gives them a portion of told, the rest being divided among — 
‘¥the guests: Ch., 161. | 
_ |. Marri: a disease of kine: SS. Bashahr, 53. 
+ Marurl: Berberis aristata ; Ch., 237, 
-_ _-" Masfin : an obedient spirit: Sirmdr, 61. 
as e _ Masini: a wasting disease in children : Sirmar, 25. 
> Mashana : a temple official ; one of the kdrddrs of a deota, but appointed by the State ; 
? ‘Simla His: Gloss. I, p. 456. | 

Mashara ; a torch: Ch., 218. 

Masit : wide level loamy ground ; =ser ; Sirmdir, App. I. 

Mate& : for half-mother read brother on p. 738: P.D. 

_ Matera : religious affairs, opp. to Jatera: Ch., 142. 

Mathe-lagawan : ‘ touching the forehead ’: ? lit. ‘ to make the foreheads ‘cise ‘om. rite 
_ tocancel a betrothal (apparently by making the betrothed brother and eer) B., 106-7, 
' Mitri:a nymph or goddess: SS. Kumh&rsain, 9. 3 
- Mattan : a box for clothes, made of earthenware : Ch. 209. 

_; Maula : a mother’s brother : Ch., 144. 

" Mecha : measure, measuring : Gloss. ol, pe 797. 
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"Mayan ; the state or per soll 4 in which the bride and bridegroom wear dirty clothes after 
the chtkin rite and up to the wedding day : B., 105. Cf. P.D., 703. 

Mawa : a free grant of land : 88. Mahlog, 1 ; hence Maw as, Mawi or Movanna, the practi. 
cally independent ruler of a tract : 15. Bashahr, 20 and Kumh4rsain, 1. 

Megat : a cow or bullock iron-grey in colour with black spots on the tail, and unlucky, 
like the Phangat : Jullundur 8. B., 55. 

Mehr ; a deputation, in Dera Ghazi Khan ; ? P. mehar, a crowd : Gloss. J, p. 906. 

Meri : window ; =daphi: Sirmiar, App. V, viii, (not mori, as in IID). 


Meharai : a sub-division of w weztri, under a mehar or pinjolt : also called garh : Mandi, 





59. 
Merwan : Clerodendron sp. : Ch., 239. 
Mel : a share of the grain, a cess in kind on superior crops : SS. Bashahr, 70 and 74. 
Mend ; an iron bar with a flat end: 8S. Bashahr, 46. 
Met : =Mult&ani matti: B., 195. 
Mezmi : a woman represented by a mask at the Char or Spring festival : Ch., 45. 
Minjar : a silk tassel: Ch., 214. 
Miri : chilgoza, edible pine, Pinus Gerardiana : Ch., 240. 
Missi : gram : B., 179; of P.D., p. 754, 3.v. Missd. 
Mith& ; a disease of children accompanied by coldness in the ears : Sirmiir, 25. 


Miiraé : a brother made by sacred observance ; in the pl. the bridal pair’s newly acquired 
brothers : Ch., 147, 


Mogart : Indian clubs : Ch. 211. 
Mohl: Pyrus lanata : Ch., 238. 
| monies s aconite, black or white : SS. Bashahr, 61: (2) an image ; Simla Hills : Gloss., I, p. 
| Mona: as much as two men can lift in a cloth between oe D.I.K. 


Morwan: a cloth measure in the Bet of Muktsar Tahsil. Cloth is nieastred with morwdn 
hands (one hand and} hand) turned round: Ferozepur. 


mornd, “to turn’; but its precise meaning is not clear. 
Moti: a kind of cloth : Ch., 125. 


Muda loha : a tax on the use of imported iron : Suket, 42. 


Mudd& : @ modification of the gdir system under which the landlord receives a fixed 
aniount of produce, instead of a moiety of it : Ch., 230. 


Mudyari : a tenant who pays a fixed share of grain, etc., after each harvest. He may 
“nlyo be liable for services : Ch., 155 and 377. 


Muhara : a curtain, red in colour to keep off mosquitocs : B., 103. 
Mujaz: ‘ licensed ’ to make disciples : B., 170. 
Muka: fiat : Ch., 188. 


Mukhti:a sweetmeat: B., 99. 


Mulwaher : the family house allotted to the third son on inheritance ag his special share; - 
ef. Jethwagh : Ch., 154. Os 


Munarpata: a game : B., 202. 


Munehar : a pasture near the villa. ge; =Gorechar and Juh : Ch., 27 

Mundar chor :=Manh chhor, ¢.v. 

Mundavand : partition by ‘ mouths’ or heads, 4.¢. 
to Chundavand : = Panj. Pagvand : Ch., 148. 

iat oe 


The term is clearly derived, fr, 


.. equally among the sons, as opps : 
Also used in Kula: Comp., 72. ia 
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" Munh-bolt : ; a sister adopted by © word of mouth ’: Gloas., I, p. 907. 
Manh ehhor: or Mundar ehhor, a supper given to a bereaved family : Panj. Kauve 
watge dt rot: B., 197. 
Munhanera ; early duwn : Ch., 195. 
Munhsanf ; presents made by women to a bridegroom : Ch., 147. 
Muniari ; the opening from a channel into a field ; = Oniyart: Ch., 224. 
Murapuli ; (1) the visit paid by the bride’s parents to a newly wed pair, at which food 
is brought by them : 8S. Bashahr, 13 ; or (2) the presents then exchanged : B., 108. 
Murhe ; a term used by Aroraés for the ceremony which precedes a wedding, 
Muri: dried wheat or barley : SS., Kumharsain, 12, and Bashahr, 75, 
Murlari: the golden eagle, Aquila chrysaetus ; Ch., 37. 
Musalla-nashin : a girl vowed to celibacy : Comp., 135. 
Mustahabb : Ar., lit. “approved ’: deeds done in imitation of the Prophet, over and 
above the prescribed prayers and fasts: B.,.179. : 
Muth ; the root of a kind of grass: Ch., 143. 
Mutth: a fistful ; = Kanh.. | 
Nachhuhan ; lit. ‘ not to be touched,’ excommunicated : Suket, 12. 
Nad : a figure shaped like an hour-glass and worn as a neoklet against the influence of 
an auiar : Ch., 195. 
Nad ; inferior land : Mandi, 42. 
Nadi : a son by spiritual adoption, among Bairdgis : Comp., 226. CL, Bindi, 
Nadt : a silver ornament shaped like a drum, offered to Shiva ; Ch., 155, 
Nadha ; bridegroom, in Talagang : Gloss., I, p, 803. .(—rusn, an observance, 837). 
_ Nag: a whitish-coloured snake, that frequents house-walls and is said to drink milk; 
its presence is regarded as a good omen and puja and incense are offered to it : Ch., 39. 
Nahant : a sweet-smelling root : Ch., 143, 
Nahaura : = nanwati a peace-offering among Paghans : Gloss., I, p. 906. U; 
Nahré : the umbilical cord : Ch., 124, | 
Nahun ; a stone fount for water ; of. Panthar : Ch., 198. 
Nairat ; south-west : B., 186; -kon i in P.D. p. 992, | 
_ Nairved : sweets and flowers, offered to Mahadeo : eubet, 23. 
Nak&st : an octroi : 8S. Koti, 11-12. 
Nall: wrist ;~—pagran, to hold the wrist, a game : B., 201. 
Nanakshahi ; in Sikh times silver used to be weighed against the Nanakshaht rupee 
_ which weighed 11 mdshas, 1 rait : Amritsar. | 
_:, ‘Nandeu; = nN: husband’s sister’s (nand’s) husband ; nanddi, the son of a nando ; 
= bhdnja. | 
Nanhial : (1) the family of one’s mother, sollectively, (2) the village i in 1 which it lives. . 
Nansal : = Nanhial, q.v. . 
Nanwa ; a holding, lit., ‘a — on the rent-roll ’ : each nanwé thus meant one 0 akdkar~ | 
or servant to the State : Ch., 
Nap ; an earthenware sh of varying capacity, generally holding from 1 to 2 Mans, 
used in Karnal for estimating or dividing produce. 
Narsingha : a trumpet: SS., Jubbal, 20. 
. Nathatel : the tree-creeper bird : Ch., 38. 
Nath-sira : a rite at betrothal in which visitors are saa with choba, but nothing that 
has been out with a knife is served: B., 104. 
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Nati : a dance ; Kulu: Gloss, I, p. 424, 

Nau-dort: doris’ or (red) cords, plaited into the hair, four on each side of the heag 
and converging into a 9th thick dord which hangs down the back : Ch., 142. 

Nau-gitt ; worship of the nine planets ; = = dewa-dhami: B., 109. 

Neodhart ; = Neota: Sirmar, 29. 

Neor! : a rope: B., 110. 

Neosza : the edible pine nut: SS., Bashahr, 49. 

Newa :an image of a man who has died childless (sonless ?) worn round the neck by hig 
heir or heirs, if of metal, and set up in a trough, if of stone ; = Pap, Och, Di&i, and in Kan4war 
Gurohach: 8S. Bashahr, 33. 

Newal : warm low-lying land in the Sutlej valley : SS. Bashahr, 46, and Jubbal, 16, 

Ni&mar : a son born to her former husband by a woman after her remarriage : Comp,, 
113 : Cf., Gadhelra and Gelar. 

Niartan : the cleaner of a granary and grain: Suket, 38. 

Wich ; 1 adj., low (caate), Simla Hills : Gloss., I, p. 456. 

Wigghar : fr. niré, a kind of grass and gdhar, — ;a high mountain pasture : Ch., 277. 
Higgi: Daphne cannabina : Ch., 239. 

Nihar : NirSn, Nirnihar, breakfast ; = hdnjhall or chhawela : B., 192. 

Nihari : a light meal taken at sunrise: Suket, 27. 

Milgur : = mondl, Lophophorus impeyanus : Ch., 36. 

Nimosam : twilight: Ch., 204. 

Nindia ; backbiting (?): Gloss., I, p. 345. 

NirQ ; a ‘ kind of grass’: Ch., 277. YG | 

Niwalé : animal sacrifice, a common feature in the ‘oes of ‘Shiva Ch., mek: 

Niyah ; the Spring erop. Mandi, 62: Bpeit niydét on P- 42.) 

Nuh&ri : the morning meal: Ch., 204. 

Obar: khddt, manured but not irrigated ; ghair-khddt, neither irrigated nor manured: 
Sirmir, App. I. 

Obi : the light half of a month; Kulu: Gloss., I, p. 432, 

Obera : a cattle-shed, separate from the house. Sirmdr, 59: Cf., Obra in ITT. 

Och ; Newa, ¢.v. | 

Odhret ; an official, now abolished, superior to the kardér: Ch., 265. 

OdE : a measure of capacity used for grain ; Hazara. 
Ogal : buckwheat, Fagopyrum poligonum : SS. Bashahr, 48. 
Oghar : « first ploughing : Oh., 221. 
Ogla = Fagopyrum poligonum, buckwheat generally eaten on fast days and called 
page other varieties are Kathu or Phaphra (F. wea and Dhanphari : Simla, 
Ogra : a lower storey: SS., Bashahr, 43. 
; _ a hole in the ground, Simla Hills; cf. wi, rat’s hole, nee Dialect of Hindi, 


Oniyarf ; the opening from a challa into a field ; = Muniart : ch, 224; =Khol. 
Orda : evil; Ch., 138. 

Orthin : pl., nurseries ; Ch., 233 : Cf., Ort in ITI. 

Otar : unirrigated land : Ch., 220. 

Ot : land rugged or uneven : Ch., 220. 


(To be continued.) 


. (Geog. XL SI. 8.) 
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Se ’ 
. MISCELLANEA, 
THE DISPOSAL OF DECEASED LAMAS. the age of 70 years, confine them, and let them 


The interesting note on this subject by Sir Richard 
Temple reminds me of on important Passage in 
gtrabo’s Geography upon similar customs prevailing 
an Central Asia at the time of Alexander the Great. 
It rons a8 follows -— 

Ts piv obv mdAaoy od word Sréhepov ois 
Blows Kat rots nOcor tov Nopadov of te 
Soydiavol xai of Baxzpuavol ° poxpoy S'spus 
Speporrepa iv 7a tev Baxrpiavav, GNAG Kat wept 

robrav obra BéArtota A€yovow of epi Ovyor- 
kpirov, TODS ‘yap &repykdtas 51a, vocoy 7} yipas 


ropapérrgcora. tpepopévors xvolvy, exudes 
82 mpds rodro, ols “ Bvradiacras ” xadeioGae 


rj marpog yAdoos, Kal dpaoOas ra wav eu 
relyous THs pyrpordAcws trav Bdatpov KaGapd, 
sav 8 evrds 1d wAcOV durdwv tARpEs dvOpuriver, 
caradvou, St roy vopor "AXré~avSpov* Toraiira 
$¢ mus Kal Ta wept rots Kaorious ioropoton, 
rots. yop ‘yovéas éreddv éBSopyxovra ery 


-yeyovdres qvyxdvoc, eyxdecOdvres AtpoKro- 


‘you, Todro piv oty dvextdrepov Kat To 
oixely vopg maparAjovov Katrep by SxvOcKdp ° 
TOAD pévroi SxvOixorepov 7d rav Baxrptarvar, 

“Anciently the Sogdiani and the Bactriani did 
not differ much from the nomads in their life and 


' manners, yet the manners of the Bactriani were a 


little more civilized. Onesicritus, however, does not 


. give us the most favourable account of the people. 


Those who are disabled by disease or old age are 
thrown, alive to be devoured by dogs kept expressly 


_ for the purpose, and whom in the language of the 
country they call “* Entombers.” 
exterior of the walls of the capital of the Bactrians 


The places on the 
are clean, but the interior is for the most part full 


“of human bones. Alexander abolished this cus- 


_ tom. | Something of the same kind is related of the 
_, Caapii also, who, when their parents have attained 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Tam Eastunn Sconoon or PRAKRIT GRAMMARIANS 
AND Patéici Praxair. By Sm Guoran Gromson, 
K.C.LE. 

All who are interested in the vexed question of 
PaisAci will welcome Sir George Grierson’s article 
“The Eastern School of Prakrit Grammarians 
and Paisaéci Prakrit’ contributed to the ‘Sir 
Ashutosh Mookerjes Silver Jubilee Volumes.’ 


Anit Sir George Grierson has given us those portions , 
of Bamatarman Sarman’s Prdkrtakalpataru, which are | dialects were only local 


die of hunger. This custom, although Scythian 
in character, is more tolerable than that of the 
Bactrians and is similar to the domestic law of the 
Ceil; the. custom, however, of the Bactrians is 
much more according to Scythian manners.” 
Bactria, the ancient Persian Bakhdhi and the 
modern Balkh, was the outpost of Iran on the border- 
land of the Scythian waste, and its population was 
largely Scythian. It was intimately connected 
with Zoroaster and his teaching. It is highly 
probable, therefore, that the custom prevalent 
among the Parsees of giving their dead to vultures 
was borrowed from the Scythian or Turki tribes 
with whom the early Zoroastrians came into contact 
in Bactria. The explanation given by the Parsces 
is that the Prophet wished them to avoid polluting 
the elements of Earth and Fire. But the pre- 
Zoroastrian Persians solved the question quite 
satisfactorily by coating the body with wam before 


burial (kataxypoty. See Herodotus I. 140, and 
compare IV. 71.), It is noteworthy that all the 
great Achsemenian kings were buried in this way ; 
perhaps, as Dr. Jackson suggests, they were 
embalmed aleo. It is curious that more was not 
made of the historical aspect of the question in the 
recent controversy between the orthodox and re- 
forming Parsees on this subject. 


The Tibetan custom of disposing of the dead 
in the revolting manner here described (cutting 
the body up and throwing the pieces to dogs and 
birds), ig only used in the case of the middle classes. 
The higher Lamas are cremated in the same fashion 
as Gautama Buddha (see the Mahéparanibbana 
Sutta). The Grand Lamas are embalmed and placed 
under choriens or dégabas. . ae 

Tt has been held that this custom is the real 
source of those Jataka stories which depict the 
Bodhisattva as giving his body to feed & starving 
tiger and so forth. The whole question is replete 
with interest, and deserves fuller treatment, 

H. G. RawLinson. 


concemed with Paids&ci, or Paigsciké as Ramasar- 
man, calls it. To this he hes added an excellent 
annotated translation, compared throughout. with 
the relevant portions of Markandeye's _Prébsia- 
sarvesva, end has prefaced the whole with some 
interesting remarks on the Western ‘and Eastern 
Schools of Prakrit Grammarians. 

The author repeats his theory, first suggested 
by Barth, that a number of" socalled Paisaci 
varieties of Pal. 


1 Inthe island of Coos, the food being limited, all over 60 were given hemlock. °6 #7 Buvapevos Civ 


kakes ob C7 xaxés, says Menander, 


I}4. 





' 
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OF great value iz his insistence on the fact that, 
with the possible exception of Vararuci, all the 
extant Prakrit Grammarians based their grammars 
on the works of predecessors or on the manuscripts 
of Prakrit books, and were in no case describing 
& contemporary spoken language. This would 
account for so much thst is contradictory in their 
Statements, for the continual mention of optional 
forms and for the difficulty we experience in 
identifying any particular modern Indo-Aryan 
language as the descendant of any particular 
Prakrit, : | 


Of all forms of Prakrit, Paisact is the most 


difficult in these respects, The descriptions are 
very meagre, and, as is clearly shown in the paper’ 
under review, do not agree among themselves. 
The feature generally considered the most 
characteristic of Paiéici is the alleged unvoicing 
of voiced stops. . os 
The Valmiki S¢iras lay down that the only 
Voiced stop universally unvoiced ia d. A priori 
this is unlikely; since such a change usually 
affecta systems and not individual sounds: witness 
the Armenian and Germanic’ sound shiftings, 
the unvoicing ot original voiced aspirates in Italic, 
Greek and Gypsy, the loss of the distinction between 
hard and soft vowels in Serbian, ete., ete. But his 
Cilika-Paisaciké agrees with the Paiéfct of Vararuci. 
Ramaéarman and Markandeya however substitute 
surds for all voiced stops. If this represented an 
actual spoken language, we might expect to find 
a modem language showing the same shifting. 
_ But none hes yet been discovered, and there are 
aearcely even sporadic examples, which might be 
supposed to have been borrowed from such a dialect, 
In the ‘Kharoyghi Inscriptions,’ discovered by 
Btein and edited by Boyer, Rapson and Senart, 
the form feyodorira appears 4 times, But the 
regular divyadarira is used some 25 times; and in 
two of the four cases where tirya is written it is 
preeaded by the syllable -#é of kareti. Further 
the signs for t and d are very much alike. 
Sir George Grierson in his ‘ Pisdos Languages 


in North-West India ’ gives no example of 9 
surd derived from 6 Sanskrit initial or intervocalic 


voloed stop, nor, with one exception, of the preserva, 
tion of a Sanskrit intervocalic surd as such, The 
exception Basgali it father, etc.: Skt. iia, is a 


child’s word and cannot be adduced to illustrate - 


& general phonetic rule (ep. Eng. daddy, ete.) In 
Sindhi (L.8. I, VIII. 1, p. 6.) he gives chuié ‘ touched,’ 
sud‘ asleep,’ kité< done,’ pité ' drunk,’ swidié ‘ recog- 
nized ’ as examples of the retention of Sanskrit inter. 
vocalic-é-, But sud and chuté must be referred to 
suptak *chuplah (ep. acchuplé and Pa. chupatt), while 
Hindi sod and choé ace new formations after the pre- 
gent stem where intervocalic -p- was lost. On the 
other hand &té (beside kis), Pik6 and eutldtd (aleo 
34té ‘known’ with j- after the present stem jan- 
< ifndti) are new formations after past participles 
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; 7 
of the type pdié ‘obtained,’ where -# regis ‘a 
eatlier -ite < -pt (Skt. prdépiah). This type 
of analogical formation is common in Sindh}: els 
gidho ‘bought,’ ginhunu Skt. drinZti after lug 
‘taken’ < labdhah otc. It can be seen too in - 
Gujariti kidho ‘done,’ khddho ‘eaten,’ didio 
‘given,’ pidho ‘ drunk,’ bidho ‘ feared,’ lidho * taken,’ 
which are all formed after the type of past participle 
in Prakrit with -ddhe < Skt. -gdh- dap. 
-bdh-, 

To what linguistic reality then does the state. 
ment of the Grammarians, that voiced stops wer. 
unvoiced in Paisfci, correspond? The solution, 
I: believe, lies in Hemacandra’s description of 
Paigact, According to him initial and intervocalic 
stops remain unchanged, thus differing from the 
general Prakrit in which intervocalic surds became 
voiced (and later for the most part disappeared), 
But in his Cilika-Paisacik&é all voiced consonants 
are unvoiced. Yet even here, as Sir George 
Grierson notes (Piséca Languages, p. 8), Hema- 
candra, says that, according to some authorities, 
when initial ot forming part of a consonant group, 
they were not unvoiced in this latter agrees in the 
main with Vararuci’s description, according to 
which jakana==gagana, gangd== gangé. 

Again, a priori this rule does not seem to rest 
on an actual pronunciation, since the intervocalic 
position is that in which the change of voiced to 
‘surd is least likely to take place. 

A modern parallel may give the clue to the 
correct interpretation. South Germans, ¢g., in 
Alsace, pronounce their surds as well as their 
voiced stops os lenes. To people, like the French 
and English, who only possess voiced lenes and 
gurd fortes, the surd lenes give the impression, gua _ 
lenes, of voiced sounds. Thus in books and 
journals, Germans, speaking French or English, 
are often represented as turning surds into voiced 
consonants, although they actually only pronouce 
‘them as lenes without voice. Further, the same 
people tend to unvoice final voiced consonanta. 
If such a speaker continues the same practice in 
his pronunciation of the foreign language, the 
unthinking hearer imagines that the speaker is 


unvoicing all voiced consonants, although actually — ; 


he only unvoices the final. Thus we find the — 
representation in books and journals of Germans 
interchanging all’ surd and voiced consonants 
when speaking a foreign language. 

Now in Indo-Aryan, in what nay be called the 
Prakrit stage, nearly everywhere by the beginning 
of the present era and in some districts by a very 


‘much earlier date, all intervocalic surd stops had 


become voiced (on their way in most cases to com> — 
plete diseppearance), while initially andin consonait 
groups they remained in this respect: unchanged... 
Tu the North-West however this change seems; 
have’ been longer delayed. In the Kharorthi .” 
Inscriptions slready referred to, which ere dated ‘... 


it themsel 


Maz, 1924] 


about tha middle of the third century 4.D., inter- 
yooalic surds appear to be generally maintained, 
although occasional voiced stops or the use of a 
slightly different sign for the intervoealic as comperod 
ith the initial consonant, indicates that at this 
date the change was at least beginning. Gypsy, 
which almost. certainly belongs to the N. Ww. 
Himaleyan group, bears witness also to this late 
voicing and consequent late loss of intervocslic 
surds, in that it preserves Skt. -i- as J. 


There must then have been at one time contem- 
porary dialect groups in the Indo-Aryan area, 
one of .which represented Senskrit intervocalic 
surda by surds (N.-W. group up to ¢c. 250 A.D.) 
‘and the other by voiced stops, while in both the 
development of initial and post -consonantal stops, 
gurd and voiced and of intervocalic voiced stops 
was the same (i.¢., they remained in principle un- 
changed). Thus to Pht. ghidas (<< Skt. girtdm) 
the Kbarorthi Inscriptionr correspond with ghrita. 
But to Pkt. padam and yindo they correspond 
with pada and pin a. 

Obviously the fo-mer correspondence, namely Pkt. 
.g. == Khar. -f-, would be felt as a diatinguish- 
ing mark. In the light of the modern parallel 
given above, is it too much to suppose that anyone 
. in attempting to reproduce in literature the language 
of a speaker of a dialect liko those on which the 
Khbarorthi Inseriptions rest, would make the speaker 
turn aj the intervocalic voiced siaps of Prakrit 
into surds instead of only those Prakrit voiced 
stops which represented Sanekrit surds? This 
would be the traditional literary Paisdci of Vararuci 
end the modified Calika-Paisaiciki of Hemacandra. 
And since -f- was very common in Sanskrit, ¢.+., 
ard sg. pres. and fut. ind., tho infinitive, gorundi ve 
an past participle—all forms of great importance 
in the Middle India verbal system—tho correspond- 
enco Pkt. -d- = Paiffici -7- may have been 
' seized upon as tho differonce pur excellence between 
the two languages. This would be the Paidsact 
(of the Vélmiki sairas. The achools represented 
by Ramafarman and Markandeya have gone & 
step further end have made Puisici correspond 
to all the voiced stops, in whatever position, of 
Prakrit with surds. The growth of such a literary 
diglecs based on a not fully understood series of 
correspondences would be strictly comparable 
with the exaggeration of tho Homerie dialect 
‘mong the Alexandrines—-e.g., tho wrongful use 
of the hiatus based on those instances where 
owing to the original presence of a digamma the 
hiatus was only apparent—or the hyper-doriciams 
. Of the Attic stage, 

0, the text beforo us, and in ILemacandra’s 
‘. Gammar, there are noted other sound changes 
«for. Conservations), which, though not conclusive 
eee Oe to the home of Paisgict, cro at least 
{haved by Paigaci with members of the N.-W. group. 
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1. ny > fi: this accords with the Kharoythi 
Inscriptions and with the modern development in 
Sindhi and probably K&smirt. 

2. y remains unchanged : 48 in the Kharogthi 
Inscriptions, and in K&éémiri. Sindhf aleo dis- 
tinguishes y= ( > j- ) from #- ( > J- ). 

3. -l > -]-: Sindhi distinguishes -1. (> 
-r-) from |- -- (> 12). This cerebralisation is found 
in the N.-W. Himalayan group (excluding Gypsy 
aud K&émirt) as fer East probably as Kumaonf. 
It is however shared also by the Western group— 
R&jasthant, Gujarati, Marathi—and in the Eastern 
group by Uyiy& and probably Singhalese. 

4, -ry-> -jj-: Sindhi distinguishes -ry- (> Dd 
from y- (> j-). 

5. -7y- > -riy- (after a heavy syllable? c.g., 
bhdriyé == bhdryd). This, regular in the Rigveda 
(where it is probably based on an Indo-European 
phenomenon), appears sporadically in various 
modern languages: but it seems to be carried out 
with striking regularity in the Kharorthi Inscrip- 
tions, where, ¢.7., arogt and arogiyo = droygyam. 

6. -st- > -saf- in kasata =kasia: is this 
The groups st(i) 
si(h) are maintained in the Kharogthf Inecrip- 
tions and among the modern languages in Gypsy. _ 

7. In the word for ‘six’ s- does not become 
che: this is in marked agreement with the 
whole of the N. W. Himalayan group (Gypsy éov, 
Kaémiri éeh, Bangali 36, etc.) as opposed to general 
Prakrit and the other modem languages which 
all have forms with ch-: the only ambiguous 
forms sre Marathi saké and Singhalese sa and ha, 
which however are probably to be referred to forms 
with ch- . | es 

In opposition to these striking agroements, Pai- 
sact has only one sibilant s (or sin Saurasona Pal- 
Sacike, according to Ramafarman). The Kharorthi 
Inscriptions distinguish three sibilants, 4 ¢ 9, 
and European Gypsy distinguishes two, § (< #and s) 
and s. ‘The same distinction is found in a number 
of other N.-W. Himalayan dialects, ¢.y., Shina, 
which possibly distinguishes three and Kaém iri 
which distinguishes two. On the other hand the. 
distinction is lost in Armenian Gypsy, in the more 
easterly of the N.-W. Himalayan dialects, and in 
Lahnda and Sindhi. | 

There is thus a certain amount of evidence - 
connecting Paifaci with the N.-W. group. But 
wherever the original home of the dialect at the 
pase of Paié&ci was, it may not bé unreasonable 
to suppose that Paiédei came to be used as a.generic 
term for any dialect diverging from the norn of 
Prakrit. This may aceount for the dialects de- 
ecribed in Sir George. Grierson’s text under the name 
of Saurasena—Paisacike, FP Afiefla—P., Gauda-P., 
Migadha-P., Vrdcada-P.;.Sdkemabheda-P. 

At all events what.fir George Grierson has given 
us here emphasizes the remoteness of the gramnia- 
rians from the languages they described and the 
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very artificial character of the dialects, particularly 
of the Sankirna~Paisacika. 











R. L, TURNER. 


Appra-Macaput Ruapmr. By Banarsi Das Jatn, 
M.A.; The University of the Panjab, Lahore, 
1923. | 
This book, containing a grammar of the language 

in which the principal Jain scriptures are written> 

a useful review of the Ardha-Magadhi literature, 

and extracts from some of the more importunt 

Jain works with an English rendering thereof, owes 

its proparation to the fact that hitherto, by reason 

of the absence of any authoritative primer, the 

Jain’ scriptures have attracted far less attention 

from Western scholars than similar Buddhistic 

literature. At the instance of the Principal of ‘the 

Oriental College, Lahore, the author, who in 1917 

held « roving commission. to collect Jain works for 

the library of the Panjab University, has prepared 
the present work for inclusion in the University’s 

Oriental series. The grammatical portion of the 

work is moderate in volume and to the lay reader 

is less interesting than the author's succinct account 
of the origin and character of the language end of the 

Jain sacred books. Thies is well worth perusal. 

As regards the English rendering of the select 

‘passages in Ardha-M&gadhi, the author acknow- 

ledges his indebtedness to Professor Jacobi, Dr. 

Barnett and Dr. Hoernle in reapect of one or two 

extracts, while for the remainder he has relied on 

his own expert knowledge of the language, aided 
by Sanskrit commentaries. As not infrequently 
happens in the case of books produced in India, 
there are several printer’s errors which might have 
been avoided. : | 
: 8. M. Epwarpzs. 


Rurort of THE ARCHAOLOGIOAL SuRVEY, Burma, 

1923. Rangoon Government Press, 

The earlier part of this Report is a record of 
useful work done during the past year under great 
financial difficulties. In one case however, tho note 
that the Sangyaung at Amarapura is to be ro- 
unoved from the list of monuments maintained by 
the Government, reads rather unpleasantly, as it 
seems to publish a record of neglect to carry out 
orders issucd so long ago as 1904, until the buildings 
became too dilapidated for repair. On the other 
hand it is interesting to note that Mr. Kyin Pu, 
M.A., the archeological scholar, is devoting him. 
self to collecting notes of the history of Burma, 

To the general student of things Burmese, the 
most interesting pages ‘are froni p. 28 to p. 37, 
dealing with archmological subjects. In an article 
on the Apocrypha! Geography of Burma there is 
supplied a very useful list of some of the ‘‘ classical ” 
. names for places in Burma, which are so common 

and #o puxtling to the student. It ought not to 
i. be confined. to. a Government Report, and one 
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hopes that a wider circulation will be found fo, 
it. There is also a valuable note on the limited 
Saint-worship existing in Burma, with accounts of 
Shin Upagok, Shin Thavali, Shin Aigulimils, ang 
Shin Péndola. This too is worth extracting ang 
publishing for the general student. 


There are also three useful notes : on the intro. 
duction of the Burmese alphabet into Arakan, 
and on & figure of Sdrya found at Mrohaung, and on 
Gupte influence in Arakan. There are also notes 
on the identification of Patikkara, a Westen city 
connected with the days of Anawratha, and on the 
uncertainty of the date assigned in the Chronicles 
to the accession of King Thihapaté or Minbyauk of 
Sagaing. Altogether Mr. Duroiselle is to be con. 
gratulated on the year’s work. 


R. C. Temere, 


ANNUAL Report or tam Warson Mousxum or 

ANTIQUIIINSs, Raskor, 1922-23. Sundar Vilas 
' Press, Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

The chief point of interest in this Report by the 
Curator of the Museum is the discovery of no less 
than twenty copper-plate inscriptions of the rulers of 
Valabhi, including three of Dhruvasena I, two of 
Dharasena II, three of Siladitya I and two of 
Siladitya ITI. The plates have, however, been so 
mutilated by careless handling and the passage of 
time that only four dates can be deciphered with 
precision : but three of these are historically import- 
ant and have not been previously recorded. The 
Curator also brought to light three land grants of 
the Paramara rulers of Malwa, which are reported 
to be the earliest grants of the dynasty yet known 
and to throw considerable light on the early history 
of Malwa and Gujarat. Two of the grants are those 
of Siyaka and mention a king Yogaraja, whom 
the Curator suggests was a Ohavda ruler, who came 
to the throne after 4.p. 936. The third grant is 
that of the famous Bhoja of Dhar. 


The Curator also mentions that during a visit 
to Bombay he inspected an old Marathi MS. im 
Modi -characters, which belongs to the Forbes 
Gujarati Sabha. The MS. purports to give various 
dates in Mar&th& history and incidentally states 
that Sivaji was born in the month Phalgun -of thé’ 
Saka year 1551, which is equivalent to A.p. 1630. 
Hitherto it has been generally supposed, that the 
founder of the Mar&th& empire was born in 1627, 
on the authority of the bekhars and the Tértkh-+-' 
Shivaji ; the Jedhe Chronology alone places his birth — 
in February, 1680. This date is apparently corro- . 
borated by the MS. mentioned above. One. 
would, however, like to Know more details as to the | 
authorship, age and authenticity of this document. -. 
The Qurator throws no light on these points. =. 

S. M. Epwarpia- 
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anal in Assam. 

Prahladapuri—Multan (see Mulasthanapura). 

Prajapativedi—A sacred place in Allahabad where Brahmé selieriad sacrifices; this is- 
the temple of Alopi, which is considered as one of the Pithas where Sati’s back is said to 
have fallen, The temple contains no image, but only a Vedt. There are five Vedée of 
Brahma; at Gayé on the east, Biraj& (Jajpur) on the south, Pushkara on the west, Samanta- 
pafichaka on the north and at Pray&ga in the middle (Bdmana P., ch. 22). With regard 
to Samanta-pafichaka as Uttara-vedt of Prajapati, see Mbh., Salya, ch. 54, 

Pralamba—Madawar or Mundore eight miles north of Bijnor in western Rohilkhand (Ramé- 
yana, Ayodhy& K., ch. 68). See Matipura. : 

Pranahita—The united stream of the rivers Wardha and the dice is called Pranhit, 
Same as Pranita. | 

Prani—Same as Pranita (Agni P., oh. 219). 

Pranita—Same as Praynahité (Padme P., Vitara Kh., ch, 62). The river Pranhit falls into 
the Godavari and the confluence is a place of pilgrimage (Brahma P., ch. 161). | 

Prasravana-giti—The hills of Aurangabad situated on the banks of the Godavari (Rdmdé- 
yana, Aranya K., ch. 64) graphically described by Bhavabhuti in his Uttara Rdmacharita 
(Act I) who places it in Janasthéna on the banks of the Godavari. In one of the peaks 
of those hills dwelt the bird Jatayu of the Rdmdyana, The Rdmdyana (Kishk. K., ch. 27) 
places another Prasravanagiri at Kishkindh& near Anagandi on the banks of the Tuiga- 
bhadr&, ; it is called also Malyavana-giri (see Malyavana-girl). 

Prasthala—The district between Ferozepur, Patiala and Sirsa (10%., Drona, ch. 17; Pare 
giter’s Mérkand. P., p. 821 note). Pétiala (A. Barooah’s Hnglish-Sanskrit Dictionary, 
Vol. III, Preface, p. 55). 

Pratishtha-Nagara—Same as Pratishthéna, the Pr&krita form of which is Paighton (Dvds 
trisstatputtalika, let story ; Vikramorvast, Act II). 

Pratishthana—1l. Bithoor, where the remains of a fort, which is said to have been the fort 
of Raja UttinapAda, still exists. The celebrated Dhruva was the son of Utt&napéda, he 
was born at this place; he practised asceticism in the forests of’ Mathura. 2. Brahma- 
puri Pratishthfina, now called Paithén or Pattana or Maigila- Pattana Or: ‘Mudgi-Pattana 
(Matgi-Paithan), the capital of Agvaka or Maharashtra, i in the district of Aurangabad, on 
the north bank of the Godavari, twenty eight miles to the south of Aurangabad. Paith4n 
is a corruption of Patitthana, the Pali form of Pratishthana. Tt was the birth-place and 
capital of Raja S&livAhana who is said to have founded the Saka era in 78 a.D., (see, how- 
ever, Paficha-nada). It is the Paithansa of the Periplus of the Hrythrean Sea (p. 195) and 
Potali of the Buddhists (Jdiakas, Cam. Ed, iii, p. 2) and was a great emporium of com- 

Merce in the Andhra country and a capital of Andhra (Padma P,, Uttara, ch. 62; Kathd- 
sarit-sdgara, (Tawney’s trans-) I, ch. VI, p. 32; Antiquities of Bidar and Aurangabad).. See 
Maharashtra. It was the capital of ancient Admaka, called also Alaka or Mulaka (Sutia 
Nipdta, Pdrdyanavagga, 1 ; History of Bébari in Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism). 
3. Jhusi, opposite to Allahabad, across the Ganges ; it is still called Pratishthapura 
(Kirma P., ch. 87: Agni P., ch. TIL; Vikramorvaé, Act Il; Moh., Vana, ch. 85). It was 
the capital of Raj& Purfrava and other kings (Linga P., Pt. 1, oh. 65; Bhavishya P., Prati- 
sarga Parva, Pt. 2, ch. 2). See Prayaga. It was founded by Raja Da (Rdmdyaga, Uttara, 
ch. 90). It contains the places of pilgrimage called Hamsaprapatana on its northern side, 
and on the bank of the Ganges Urvasi-tirtha and others. 4. Pathankof, the os of 
Audumvara, the present Gurudaspur district (see Audumvara). 
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Pratyagraha—Samo as Ahichchhatra (Hemakosha ; Mbh., Adi, ch. 63), : 


Pravaiga—It has been identified with Aiga (Pargiter’s Mdrkand. P., p. 325). 
Pravarapurs—Srinagar in Kashmir named after its founder Pravarasena IT 3 the city wag buik 
on the site of the village called Sharitaka ; Pravarasena reigned for gi xty years (Dr, Stein’, 
Réjaicrangini, Vol. I., p. 20 note). Bilhana, who gives a description of the town in hi 
Vikramdénkadeva-charitam (C. 18), says it was situated on the confluence of the Bitasis 
(Jhelum) and the Sindhu. Bilhana flourished in the eleventh century A.D., he ig also 
said to be the author of the Panchdsikd, the authorship of which is generally ascribed 4, 
poet: Chaura (see Bahler’s Introduction to the Vikraménkadevacharita, p. 7), 
Pravijaya—Same as Pragvijaya (Markandeya P., ch. 57). 
Prayaga—Allahabad. It formed a part of the kingdom of Koéala at tho time of the Ram. 
yana and Fa Hian in 414 a.p. Tho celebrated Akshaya Bata or the undecaying banyan 
tree, which is still an object of worship and which is now situated Within a dark subte. 
ranean chamber called Pét&lapurain the fort of Allahabad built by Akbar in 1581, ig thy 
- described by Hiuen Tsiang who visited India in the seventh century: “In the city ther 
is a Deva temple beautifully ornamented and celebrated for its numerous miracles, Ag. 
cording to. their records, this place is a noted one for all living beings to acquire merit,” 
He further says “ Before the hall of the temple there is a great tree with spreading bougly 
and branches, and.casting a deep shadow. There was a body-eating demon here, Who, 
depending on this custom (viz., of committing suicide), made his abode here ; accordingly ° . 
on the left and right one sees heaps of bones. Hence when a person comes to this temple, . 
there is everything to persuade him to despise his life and give it up; he is encouraged 
‘thereto both by promptings of the heretios and also by the seduction of the (evil) spirit, 
From very early days till now this very false custom has been practised.” (See also Kérm 
P., ch: 37 5 and also the story of king Ran&ditya in Rdjatarangint, Bk. III; Anarghars. 
ghave, Act VII, 129). Purtrava, the hero of the Vikramorvai is said to have been the 
«Ring. of the country of Praydga (Allahabad), the capital of which was Pratishthana, now 
| Called Jhusi. Nahusa, YayAti, Puru, Dushmanta and Bharata are said to have reigned 
in this city (Brahma Purdga, obs. 10,11, 12; Linga P., Pt. I, ch. 63). The fort of Allahs- 
bad waa built by Akbar on tM.aife ofan ancient Hindoo fort and within it is one of the 
| cclebrated pillars of Asoka, set up there in the third century B.C., promulgating the necessity 
. of erecting hospitals and other charitable institutions and interdicting cruelty to animals 
(see JASB., 1837, p. 795). The Khaaru Bagh contains the mausoleum of Khaaru, the 
ill-fated son of Jahangir ; it is situated between, the mausoleum of his mother, the sister’. 
of Man Singh, and that of his brother Purviz. The temple of Alopi is one of the Pithas, 
Where Sati’s back is said to have fallen, The temple of Benim&dhava on the confluence - 
of the Ganges and Yamun& is mentioned in the Madhav&chArya’s Sankaravijaya (ch. VI), 
, The river Pyri or Pairi which joins the Mahénadi at Raju (Asiatic Re a 
| Searches, Vol. XV; Conningham’s Arch. 9 Rep., XVII, p. 8). See Devapura. 
Pelshtha-Champ&—Bihar (Mrs, Sinclair Stevenson’s Heart of Jainism, p. 41). , 
| Prithndaka—Pehoa in the Karnal district, Panjab, on the river Sarasvat} where the cele. 
 »y Peeted Braltmayouti-ttrtha, is-sitmated. It is fourteen miles to the west of Thanesvara : 
= ah, Vana By eh, 835. Bhigavatn, Bk. X, ch..77; Cunningham's Ancient Geography Of... 
| : TAB Ais, ». 073, soy feat 1 — For the Prithddaka a - 
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Pulaha-Astama—Same as Salagrama (Bardha P., ch. 143). : - 
Pulinda-desa—1. It included the western portion of Bundelkhand and the district of 
Sagar (Bamana P., ch. 76). The Kathd-sarit-sdgara confounds the Savaras with the Pulin- 
das, and Savar is the same as Sagar (Arch. 9. Rep., Vol. XVII, pp. 113, 139). According 
to Ptolemy the town of the Phullitoe (Pulindas) was Agara (Sagara). A branch of this 
tribe called the Podas lived in Bengal. According to the Tard Tantra, Pulinds liés to the 
east of Silahatta (Sylhet) and to the north of KAémartpa. 2. A country to the north. 
_ west of Hardwar (Moh., Vana, ch. 139). | 
Punahpuni—The river Punpun, a tributary of the Ganges in the district of Patna (Véyu P., 
ch. 108; Padma P., Srishti, ch. 11). _ 
Punaka—Poona. In the copper plate inscriptions of the 8th century 4.D. found at Teli. 
géon, the name of Poona is mentioned as Punaka or Puna : it was then also the headquar. 
ters of a district. Same as Paunika. | 
Pandarika-Kshetra—Same as Pandupura, It is called Pundarikapura in the Brithat- 
- Névadtya P. (Uttara, oh, 73) where a Lihga of Mahadeva wes established by Jaimini, 
Pundariya—The Satrufijaya mountain in Guzerat; it is one of the five hills sacred to the 
Jainas, see Samet-sikhata (Aniagada-Dasdo, Dr. Barnett’s trans., p. 58). 
Pundra-deba—Same as Paundra and Pundra-vardhana. Same as Ganda (Barooah’s 
Dictionary, Vol. IIT, pp. 109, 110). The name of Pundra first appears in the Atiareya 
_ Bréhmana, According to Mr, Pargiter Pundra and Paundra were two different countries, 
_. and the former comprised the district of Malda, portion of Purnes to the east of the river 
Kosi and part of Dinajpur and Rajshahi: see Paundra (Ancient Countries in Hastern India 
in JASB., 1877, p. 85). | = : 
Pundra-vardhana—1, Pandua, called Firuzabad in later times, six miles north of Malds 
- and twenty miles north-east of Gaud (Sir H. Elliot’s History of India, Vol. III, p. 298) 
Garuda Purdna, I, ch. 81). It was formerly situated on the river Mahanandé which has 
. now receded. four miles to the wost. It was the capital of Pundra-desa, or Paundra (seo - 
Paundra). It contained the temple of Patalf Devi (Padma P., Uttara,ob, 51). According 
to Prof. Wilson (Vishnu P., If, pp. 134, 170), the ancient kingdom of Pundra-desa included 
‘the districts of Rajshahi, Dinajpur, Rangpur, Malda, Bogra and Tirhut. According to 
other authorities the country of Pundra or Pundra-vardhana was situated between the 
- rivers Mah&nand& and the Karatoy& Mr. Fergusson has shown that the region of Dinaj- 
- pur, Rungpur and Bogra formed the ancient Pundra-vardhana ; in short, it was North 
- Bengal. Mr, Westmacott identifies it with Pafijara and Barddhankuti (or Khettal) in. 
' Dinajpur (JASB., 1875, p. 188; see also “ Notes on the Geography of Old Bengal” in . 
JASB., 1908, p. 267). Cunningham has identified the capital with Mahfsthanagad on 
‘the Karatoyé river in the district of Bogra, twelve miles south of Barddhankuti and seven 
miles to the north of Bogra, and also with Pabna (see Barendra). In the Sumdgadhé- 
vaddna in the Ava. Kalp. (ch. 98) Pundra-varddhana is said to be 160 yojanas or 640 miles 
to the east of Sravast?. Whatever may have been the extent of the kingdom ‘of Pundra- 
varddhana, there can he no doubt that the district of Malda was included in it. James 
Taylor in his Remarks on the Sequel to the Periplus of the Hrythrean Sea (JASB., Vol. XY) 
. says that in Kesava Sena Plate, found at Edilpur in the district of Fartépur, Bikrampur 
is said to have been a part of Paundraka. (see a transcription of the.plate in JASB., 1838, 
pp. 45, 59). In the Aitareya Brahmana (VII, 18), the Pundras are-mentioned. According 
to the Bdjataraigins (Book IV) Pundravarddhana was the capital of Gaud in the eighth 
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century 4.D., when it was visited by Jayapfda. king of Kasmir, during the reign of Jayanta, 
Tlyas Shah after a long struggle united Eastern Bengal, the capital of which was Sonar. 
gion (near Dacca) and Western Bengal, the capital of which was SAtgaon, in 1352, ang 
the provincial capital was fixed at Pindua to which Firoz gave his own name and Ferozg. 
bad remained the capital till 1446 (Lane Poole’s Medieval India under M ahomedan Rule, 
p. 164). 2. Same as Pundra.desa. 

Purali—Travancore; the Paralia of Ptolemy and the Periplus of the Hrythrean Sea (ge 
Schoff’s Periplus, p. 234). It is a corruption of Paraloka, celebrated for its pearl fishery 
(Bhoja’s Yukti-Kalpataru, published in Law’s Caloutia Oriental Series, pp. 111, 112). 
Puranddhishthana—Pandritan, about four miles to the south-east of Srinagar. It way 

the ancient capital of Kasmir (Rdjatarangint, Bk. V, v. 266). The capital was removed 
to Srinagara which was built by Pravarasena who reigned from 432 to 464 a.p. | 

Part—Jagannath in Orissa. It was visited by Vajrasvamin, the Jaina patriarch after 
Suhastin. It was.then governed by a Buddhist king (Sthaviravalé, XIT, 334). 

Purik&’—1. Perhaps Paura, the capital of Gedrosia (1fbh., Santi, 111; cf. McCrindle’s In. 
vasion of India by Alexander, p. 172), 2. A country on the Nerbuda (Brihat Samhitd, ch, 
‘14; Mark. P., ch. 57). aa | 

‘Purgt—1. A branch of the Tapti (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 41): but see Payoshnl. 2. The 
river Paira, a branch of the Godavari (Brahma P., ch. 106). | 

Purnadarba—Kelifjar (Vayu P., ch. 45). . * - 

Purushapura—Peshawar, the capital of Gandhaéra (Devi Purdna, ch. 46). See Gandhara and 
Nava-Gandhars. It was the capital of Kanishka who built here a ‘telic tower containing 
a superstructure of carved wood of thirteen storeys, the ruins of which still exist in the 
mound called Shabji-ki-Dheri outside the Lahore gate of Peshawar (JRAS., 1912, p. 113). 
A magnificent monastery built by Kanishka stood by its side; it was destroyed during 
the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni and his successors (Vincent A..Smith’s Harly History 
of India, p. 227).- For Kanishka’s contemporaries see Tamasavana. It was called 

_ Parushawar in the eleventh century 4.D. (Alberuni’s Jndia, Vol. I, p. 206). The 
Buddhist monk Asaiga lived here in the 6th century 4.D. It was also the birth-place 
of Vasubhandu, Asanga’s youngest brother (JRAS., 1905, p. 37). 

Purushni—Same as Parushnf. | 

Purushottama-kshetra—Purt in Orissa (seo rikshetra and Puri ). Indradyumna, 
king of Malwa, is said to have caused the image of Jagannéth to be mado out of a log of 
wood which he found floating at Baikimohana, and set it up in a temple built by him. 
(Skanda P., Vishnu Kh,, Purushottamakshetra-Mahat., ch. 1; Brahma P., ch. 51). The 

_ image was removed and kept concealed at Sonepur-Gopili, on the western border of Orissa, 
when it was attacked by » Yavana named Raktavahu at the time of Raja Siva Deva other- . 
wise called Subhan Deo.. The temple was destroyed by an extraordinary flood at the 
time of Raktavéhu’s invasion. The image was recovered several centuries after by Raja 

__-Yayti Kesart in the sixth century of the Christian era. But the present temple was built: 
by the minister Paramabamsa Bajpai at a cost of one crore of Tupees by the order of 

i Ansiga (Anianka) Bhima Deva. The image waa afterwards burnt by a Hindu convert: 


Ss “= Ramed Raju, who was called Kalapahad, the general of Suleman Shah, one of the Pathan: 


~ Kings: of Bengal (Kailas Chandra Sen’s Ddru Brahma ; Stirling’s Orissa). Cunningham. 
- ‘eays-in | his Bhilsa Topes that the image of Jagann&th was made according to the figure. 
of ie Buddhist Tri-raina, In fact, the image of Jagann&tha, Balarama and Subhadr4. 
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| een + Buddha, Dharma arid Sai ch: res speetiv as and also the Vija of the letters Y, 
R, V, Land § of the ancient Asoka alphabet as signifying the four elements air, fire, water 
and earth and the Sumeru with the lotus and crescent above it (Cunningham’s Bails 
Topes, p. 365 and Pujd-Kénda quoted in Hodgson’s Literature and Religion of the Bud- 
dhista, p. 105). Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang speak of the drawing of the cars of Buddha, 
Dharma and Saighs. It has, however, not yet been investigated whether the images of 
Jagannatha, Balarama and Subhadré correspond to the images of Krishna, Baladeva and 
the goddess Hkaénamga respectively, mentioned by Var&ha-mihira in his Brthat-samhitd 
(ch. 58, v. 37): for the origin and name of Ek&namés or S4vitri, see Vayu P., ch. 25. Mr. 
Patterson says that the images are the representation of Om (&) (Asia, Res., viii, Jagan- 
ndtha). It is now a settled question that Puri is the ancient Dantapura where Buddha’s 
left canine tooth was kept enshrined (see Dantapura and Srtksheta). Sakshi- Gopiila, 
which contains « beautiful image of Krishna, is ten miles by rail from Purt, and Remunéa, 
which contains the image of Khirchora-Gopinétha, is five miles to the west of Balasore, 

Parva-gangi-—The river Nerbuda. , 

Parva-Kosala—Same as Kobala (J/bh., Vana, ch. 19). 

Parva-Sarasvati—A branch of the Gomati (Gumti) which flows through —_—e 
(Devt-Bhagavata, TV, ch. 8; Matsya P., ch. I, 162). 

Porva-sindhu—Same as Dakshina-Sindhu. 

Porvasthali—See Parthalis. 

Porva-Videha—See Apara-Videha (Dr. R. L. Mitra’s Laltia- visiara, ch. 3 and . his note at. 
52). 

pushkalavatt—Poshkelavat or Pushkaravati, the old capital of Gandhara, is said to have 

been founded by Bharata, brother of Ramachandra, after the name of his son Pushkala 
who was placed here as king (Rémdyana, Uttara, chs. 101, 114; Lassen in JASB., 1840, 
p. 476). Alexander the Great besieged and took it from Astes (Hasti) and placed Sangoeus 
(Safijaya) as his successor. It was probably Ashtanagara or Hashtanagara (Charseddah), | 

eightean miles north of Peshawar, on the Landi (formed by the united streams of Swat 
end Panjkora) near its junction with the Kabul river in the district of Peshawar. Té was 
the Peukelaotes of the Greeks, situated on the Indus, fifteen miles north-eastward beyond 
the Kabul river. See Gandhara, The ancient name of Pushkalivati or Pushkardvati 

_ is said to have been Utpalavati (in the Uttardpatha) where Buddha in a former birth 

_‘as Brahmaprabha, a hermit, gave his body to a famished tigress who was about to eat 
her two new-born cubs (Divydeaddna-mdla in Dr. BR, Mitter’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature 
of Nepal, p. 316). 

Pushkara—The Pushkar Lake, six miles from Ajmir. It is called also Pokhra. At the fins 
of the Mahdbhdrata the seven tribes of Mlechchhas called Utsabasanketa lived near or 

about Pushkara (Sabha Parva, chs. 27, 32), and also in the Himalaya (Raghusamia, ch. 

IV, 78). 

Pushkara~dvipa—A portion of Central Asia commencing from the north of the Oxus, in- 
cluding Western Tartary. Perhaps it has derived its name from Bhushkara or Bokhara. 
It was comprised in Scythia of the Greeks. 

Pushkara~sarasvati—Sce Sarasvati (1), (Woh., Salya, ch. 39). 

Pushkaravati—Same as Pushkalavatt. 

Pushkaravati-nagara—Rangoon. It is said to be situated” in acnaigya’ “Mandala. Ta puse 
and. Bhaltuka, two brothers who gave honey and other. articles of food to ‘Buddha just after 
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. he attained Buddhahood, came from Puskardvati-nagara, which is also called Okalla 
by other Buddhist writers. They built a dagoba called the Shaidagon Pagoda upon the 
hairs given to them by Buddha after their return to their native country (Upham’s Buz. 
_dhist Tracts in the Sacred Books of Ceylon, Vol. III, p. 110; JASB., 1859, p. 473). 
Pushpa-giri—A part of the Malaya range, in which the river Kritamala ( Vaiga) has got its 
source (Mdrkandeya P., ch. 57; cf. Vishnu P., Pt. IL, ch. 3). | 
Pushpapura—Patna. It appears that it wags originally the name of a quarter of ancient 
Pateliputra and inhabited by the rich and the nobles (Mudrdrdkshusa, Act IT); from the - 
name of this quarter the whole town was called Pushpapura or Kusumapura (or Kumrar) 
where the royal palace was situated. Same as Pataliputra and Kusumapura. 
Pushpavati—The river Pambai in Travancore (Bardha P., ch. 85). 


R 


Radha—That part of Bengal which lies to the west of the Ganges (Ananda Bhatta’s Balldla. 
charitam, pt. H,ch. 1), including Tamluk, -Midnapur (Wilson’s Introduction to Mackenzie 
Collections, chaps. 138, 189) and the districts of Hughli and Burdwan. A portion of the 
district of Murshidabad was included in its northern boundary. It was the native country 
of Vijaya, who conquered Ceylon with seven hundred followers (Upham’s Rdjdval, 
pt. 1; Rajatarungint, ch. 2; Mahdvansea, chaps. 6, 47); see Simhala. It is the LAla of 
the Buddhists and Lada of the Jainas, According to the latter, Bajjrabhumi and 
Subbhabhumi are the two divisions of Lada where Mahd&vira or Varddhamana, the 
24th Tirthankara, wandered for more than 12 yéars before he attained J inahood (Biihler’s 
Indian Seet of ‘the Jinas) at Jrimbhikagrama on the river Rijup&lik& near the Parasnith 

_ hills (Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson’s Heart of Jainism, p. 38). Prof. Jacobi supposes that Subbha- 

_ bhumi is probably the country of the Suhmas, who are also identified with the R&dhas 
(Jacobi’s Achdrdaga Sutra, bk. 1, ch. 8, sec. 3 in SBH., Vol. XXII, p. 84). The ancient 
name of Radha was Sumha (Nilakantha, see Sumha) and its name in the mediaeval period 
was Lita or Lala. The Puranas call the country by the name of Sumha, excepting the 
Devi-Purdna (ch, 39) in which Radha is mentioned. Kalidasa mentions Sumha in. his 
Raghuvansa, IV, v. 35. Rédha is perhaps the Gaiga of the inscriptions (Epigraphia 
Indica, IT, 198 ; IV, 288). It is the country of the Gangrides Calingss of Pliny and Ganga- 
ridai of Megasthenes and Ptolemy. Its capital according to Ptolemy, was Gange which 
ig identified with Saptagréma or Satgaon. To account for the names of Gdiga, Gange 
and Ganges Regia, either we must suppose that at the beginning of the Christian era the | 
country was either conquered by some monarch of the Gaiga dynasty of the south (see 
Palak&da for the Gaiga dynasty of Mysore), or that it derived its name from its capital - 
Saptegrama, called Gaig& on account of its situation on the Ganges. See Ganga. . 
According to Diodorus the Ganges flowed by the eastern side of the country of the Gangaridai. - 
It should be stated that according to Prof, Wilson, Ananta Varma, the first of the line 
of Ganga-vamsa kings’ of Orissa was also called “ Kolahala, sovereign of Gang&-Radhi" — 
(Mackenzie Collections, Intro., cxxxviii). Ra&jadekhara who flourished in the tenth century 
mentions the name of Radha instead of Sumha (Karpira-matijari, Act I). The Prabo- | 
dhachandrodaya-Nétaka (Act II) which was written in the eleventh century speaks of Dak-’ 
shina Radha, indicating that before that period Radha was divided into Uttara and Dakshina..- 
Radha. The portion on the north of the river Ajaya (including & portion of the district-- 

Of Murshidabad) is Utara Rddha and that on the south is Dakshina Ridhe. In the. Maké- 
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Lngesvara Tantra in the H undred-names of Siva the names of Tarakeévara and Siddhi 
 nfitha are mentioned and their temples are said to be situated in Radha. Hence the 
celebrated temple of Tarakesvara must have been existing before that book ms com ak 
For the history of Radha before the Mahomedan period see my Notes on the H ane the 
District of Hughly in JASB., 1910, p. 599. .It should be stated that Ridha is a corruption 
_ of Rashéra, and an abbreviation of Gangé-Rashtra or Gang&-Rada (the kingdom of Pie a 
the ‘district of the Ganges ” of the Periplus and Ganga-ride, of Megasthenes. oe 
Rada was contracted into Génga mentioned inthe Kausiiakt Upanishad and in the Karhad 
Plate Insortption of Krishna TIT, and also into Réda which is further corrupted into Lada 
and Lala. 3 oo . 
Raibhya-Asrama—Kubjamra at a short distance to the north of Hardwar; it was the 
hermitage of Rishi Raibhya, 
~ Raivata—Mount Gimar near Junagar in Guzerat. It was the birth-place of Neminitha 
hence it is one of the five great Tirthas of the Jainas (Tod’s Réjasthdna, Vol. I, ch. 19 3 
Mbh., Sabha, ch, 14) ; see Samet-Sikhara. For the names of the 24 Tirthatkaras of the 
Jainas, see Sravastt. It is the Revayae hill of the Jainas near Baravai or Dvarabati 
(Antagada-Dasdo, Dr, Barnett’s trans., p. 84), 


Raivataka—Same as Raivata (J£0h., Adi, ch. 220). a | 
Rajagriha—l Rajgir (Agni P., ch. 10), the ancient capital of Magadha (see Girivrajapura). 
The new town of RAjegriha was built by Bimbisara, father of Ajatasatru, at distance of 
- about a mile to the north of the old town of Rajagriha or Girivrajapura of the Mahdbharata 
(Aévaghosha’s Buddha-chartia, in SBE., XLIX). 2. Rajgiri on the north bank of the Bias 
- inthe Panjab, the captial of Aévapati, king of Kekaya and maternal grandfather of Bharata 
(Ramayana, Ayodhy& k,, ch. 70). : 3 | 
Rajamahendra—The capital of Kalinga, said to have been founded by Mahendra Deva, — 
but see RAjapura. P e | 
Rajanagara—Ahmedabad in Gujerat (Zp. Ind., Vol. IL, p. 42), Sce Kariavati. 
Rajapura—Lhe capital of Kalinga (Mbh., Santi, oh. 4). Perhaps it was the ancient name of 
Rajamahendzi. | ef AB 
Rajapuri—Rajauri, south of Kasmir and south-east of Punach called Puhats by the 
Ramadasapura—Amritsar in the Punjab. Ramdas, the ‘Sikh Guru, built a hut on the 
_ margin of-a natural pool of water which was the favourite resort of Bab’ Nanak. Ramdas | 
obtained a grant of the pool which was considered sacred. It was improved and formed 
into a tank which was called the tank of nectar (Punjab Gazetteer—Amritear). Tt was also 
called Chak. ae 
Ramagad-Gauda—Baler&mpur, twenty eight miles north-east of Gondain Oudh, 
Ramagiri—Ramtege (Ramtak), 24 miles north of Nagpurin the Central Provinces (Wilson’s 
Meghadita, v. 1 note). Traditionally Ramtek was the place where Sambuka, a Sidra, 
performed asceticiem, for which reason he was killed by RAmachandra, hence it may 
also be identified with the Saibala-giri (mountain) of the Réméyana, (Uttara, ch. 88). 
It contains a temple of Rémachandra and also a temple dedicated “to Nagarjuna. 
Kalidasa places the scene of bis story in Meghaddta at R&magiri ‘Ramagiri has also been 
identified with Ramgad in Sirgujé, one of the tributary states of Chhota Negpur. There 
is a large cavern called Sité Bangira cave high up in the rocks, forty-five feet deep and six. 
feet high at the entrance, containing inscriptions of the ‘tinie: of Aéoka. There. is also - 
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a natural fissure in the mountain called Hatiphor tunnel (cave), through which a amalj 
‘rivulet bas worn out a passage, The tunnel is 450 feet long with a diameter ranging fron 
58 to 10 feet, and height 108 feet. The cave is said to have been noticed in the Raméyaia 
and in the Raghuvamia (Archaeological Survey Reports, Vol. XIII, p. 41; Lists of Ancien 
Monuments in the Chhota Nagpur Division). But the identification of Ramagiri wih — 
Ramgad does not appear to be correct. There can be no doubt therefore that the Sra _- 
Bajgira Cave at Ramgad in the Sirguja State is the Riksha-vila of the Rémdyana (Kishk. 
k., chs. 51, 52), but there is another Bindhyachala : see Bindhydchala (2). 
Ramagrima— Rampur Deoriya in the district of Basti in Oudh, which once containel , | 
_ gtipa over @ portion of the remains of Buddha’s body, now washed away by tho river 
(Arch, 8. Report, Vol. XVII, p.4; XXII, pp. 2, 111; Upham’s Moahdvanés, oh. 81), I} ~ 
was visited by Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang. | “ 

Rimahrada—A sacred tank or lake situated on the northern side of Thaneswar ; it is 84g - 
feet in length from east to weat and 1900 feet in breadth from north tosouth. It was called 
Dvaipa&yanahrada on account of an island in the middle of it, which contained a well called — 
Chandra-ktipa. It was also called Saryanavant or Saryandvate inthe Rig- Veda (I, 84,14), . 
a small tank situated on the north-eastern side of this tank is still called Sunetsar which is | 
evidently a corruption of Saryandvata the two tanks being formerly one. It was alao ’ 
called Brahmasara on account of Brahma having performed austerities on the bank of this 3 
tank. It was likewise called R&mahrada as Parasurama gave oblations with the water of 
this tank to the manes of his ancestors after destroying the Kshattriyas. It was ala 
called Chakra-tirtha as on the bank of this tank Kyishya attempted to kill Bhisma with 
his disous (chakra) in violation of his promise not to use any arms in the Kurukshetra war, 
It was on the bank of this tank that Kuru performed austerities on account of which th . 

- gurrounding country was called Kurukshetra (but see Oghavati). On the bank of thi 
tank Purfiravé recovered Urvasi, and Indra killed Vyitraenra by a thunderbolt mad 
of the bone of Dadhichi Muni (Uf ahdbharaia, Vana, chs, 83, 100, 10]; Cunningham’s Ang, 
Geo., pp. 331-338). 

Ramakeli—aA village about 18 miles to the south-east of Malda in the district of Rajshahi 
in Bengal. It contains two tanks called Ripasigara and San&tanasdgara, said to have 
been excavated by the two brothers Rapa and Sandtana, the celebrated followers of Chaij- 
tanya who were formerly ministers of Hossain Shah, king of Gauda, It was visited | 
by Chaitanya (Chaitanya-Bhdgavata, Antya Kh., ch. IV), A fair is held here every 
year in the month of Jyaishtha to commemorate the conversion of the two brothers into 
Vaishnavism. | 

Ramaniyaka—A pleonastic form of R&émaniya, that is Armenia (Aahdbhdrata, Adi, ch. 26: 
see my Rasdtala or the Under-world). | 

Ramahya—Pegu and the delta of the Irawadi. It was also called Aramana (Phayre’s His, — 
of Burma, p. 30). | 

Rama-tirtha—Three miles north of Hangal in Dharwar district, Bombay Presidency (Padma 
P., Swarga (Adi), ch. 19; Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency, VIII, p. 187). . 

‘Ramesvaram—Same as Setubandha (Rémdyana, Lank&k., ch. 25), Theisland of Ramesvary 

__ is sepatated from the mainland of India by the Pumben Passage, It contains the cele 

| brated temple of Ramegvara said to have been established by Ramachandra himself. . 
+ Bamajharaké, containing the impression of Rémachandra’s feet, is one mile and @ half 

i. from the Ramegvara temple, from this place Ramachandra is said to have supervised the 

“i. Sanigteastion of the Adam’s Bridge. 
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pamesvara-Saii gama—Che confluence of the river Banas with the Chamba). - 
Reakshu—The Rangit, & tributary of the Tisté in the Darjeeling district (Mdrkand. P., ch. 57). 
Rantiputa—Rintam bur or Rintipur on the Gomati, a branch of the Chambal. It was the 
abode of Ranti Deva alluded to by K&lidésa in his Meghadiia (pt. I, #47). The story of 
Ranti Deva’s sacrifice of cows is related in the Mahdbhdrata (Drona P., ch. 67). 
Rasi—The river Jaxartes, the Ranha of the Avesta (Macdonnel and Keith's Vedic Indes 
of Names and Subjects, Vol. II, p. 209 ; Big Veda, X, 75). | 
Rasitala—Western Tartary, including Turkestan and the northern side of the Caspian Sea, 
the country of the Huns who were also called Je-le, the Sanskrit form of which is Tala. 
Rasatala or Pat&la was the general name of the country as well as the specific name of 
one of its provinces. The seven * spheres ” or provinces of RasAtala derived their names 
from the different tribes of Huns and Scythians (Sakas) who dwelt there and belonged to 
the Turanian stock. (1) Atala, derived its nanie from the A-télites ; (2) Bitala from the 
‘Ab-telites ; (3) Nitala from the Neph-thalites ; (4) Talatala from the To-charis (or the 
Takshakas of the Mahdbhdrata and the Purdtas, see Todd’s Réjasthan, vol. I, ch. V1, p..61 
note). . The Vishnu P. (ii, ch. 8) has Gabhastimat instead of Talatala; Gabhasti appears 
to be the same as the Jaxartes (ibid., ch, 4), especially the upper portion of it ; (5) Mahftale 
from the Hai-talites ; (6) Sutala from the Ci-darites or Su tribes who lived in the Upper 
Jaxartes and the Oxus. . They were the Surabhis or cows (Chorosmi of the classical writers) 
‘and Suparnas or Garudas or birds of the Mahdbhdrata (Udyoga, chs. 100 and 101), who 
_ lived in the Trans-Caspian District. ‘The names of the several tribes of Suparnas commence 
with Su (¢bid., ch. 100). The Garudas were Sakas, but they followed the Zoroastrian 
religion ; (7) Rasateala is the valley of the Rasa (g.v.) or the Jaxartes. It derived its name 
- frora the river Rasa, on the banks of which the Huns and the Scythians (Sakas) resided. 
". They were called Nagas or serpents. The word Ndga is evidently a corruption of Hiung-nu, 
the ancient name of the Huns, and according to some authority they believed that the 
_- Serpent (Naga) was the symbol of the earth (Ragozin’s Vedic India, p. $08). Each name of — 
the serpents of Patala as mentioned in the Mahébhérata (Adi, ch, 35) representa a tribe of 
Nagas, as Sesha—the Ssos of Sogdiana, Vasuki-—-the Usuivis, Takshakas—the Tocharis, 
Agvatara—the Asis, 'Tittiri—the Tatars afterwards called Tartars, etc. For the different 
names of the Huns, or rather of their tribes, see Dr. Modi’s Harly History of the Huns in 
JBBRAS., vol. XXIV (1916—17), pp. 565, 548. Some of the Scythians also were 
Hunnic tribes (ibid., p. 563). Pdidla, though a general name, is evidently derived from the . 
Eph-thalitas or the White Huns ; they were called white in contradistinction to the black 
or sun-burnt Huns of the North (sbid., p. 565). Rasdtala or Patala was also the abode of . 
the Danavas (demons) who were also Turanians. [ Dr. J. J. Modi’s Ancient Pétaliputra 


in JBBRAS., vol. XXIV (1916-17), pp. 519, 521]. The classical name of the Caspian: Hc 


Sea was Mare Caspium or Hyrcanum, which shows that the name was derived from the 
two parts of the name of Hiranyakasipu (a datiya), the son of Kaéyapa; and the ancient 
town of Hyrcania near the modern town of Asterabad to the south-east. of the Caspian 
Sea must have been his capital, the ancient Hiranyapura (Padma P., Srishti, ch: 6) though 
tradition places it (q.v.) in India. Bali’s palace was ‘situated in Sutala or in the Trans- 
“Caspian District (Harivaméa, ch. 262). Kasyapa was the progenitor’.of the ‘aforesaid 
tribes. The idea of Patéla being below the surface of the earth; which canbe entered 
‘through a subterranean passage and the conception that, xt contains ‘gover. spheres one 
_ abovethe other, have arisen out of a hazy memory. of @ primeval age, and the wera 
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of the region with the Nagas or serpents living underground has naturally led to the idea 
that it could be entered by subterranean passages through holes on the surface of the earth, 
Its association also with the demons, cows and Garuda birds that cannot live with 
the serpents has resulted in its division into several distinct spheres. (For a fulle 
description, see my Rasdiala or the Under- World.) 

Ristika—Seo Lata. | 

Rathasthi—The river Rapti in Oudh (Moh., Adi., ch. 172; R. K. Roy’s Moh., p. 206 note). 

Ratnadvipa—Ceylon. | | 

Ratnakara-nadi—The K4n4-nadi on which is situated Kh&anakul- Krishnanagara, a, tow; . 
in the district of Hughli in Bengal, which contains the temple of MahAdeva Ghan teSvare 
(Mahthagesvara Tantra). | . | 

Ratnapura—Ratanpura, 15 miles north of Bilaspur in the Central Provinces, was the 
capital of Dakshina Kogala or Gondwana. It was perhaps the capital of Mayuradhvaja 
and his son Tamradhvaja who fought with Arjuna and Krishna for the sacrificial hore | 
(Jaimini-Bhdrata, ch. 41), Ratanpura became the capital of the Haihaya kings of Chhatis. 
gad, where they ruled for fifty generations. 

Rivanahrada—lt is supposed to be the Anava-tapta or Ano-tatta lake of the Buddhist work, 

It is called by the Tibetans Langak-tso and Rakhas-tal. The lake is fifty miles in length 
and twenty-five miles in breadth. There is a hill in the middle of the lake. On the bank 
of the lake in the Gyantang monastery, there is a gigantic image of Ravana, king of Lanks, 

He is said to have bathed every day in this lake, and then worshipped Mahadeva. in the 
Kailasa mountain at a place called Homa-kunda. ‘The Sutlej is said to have its source in 
this lake, (For a description of the lake, see Sven Hedin’s Trans-Himalaya, Vol. II, ch. 4°. 

- Remun&—Six miles to the ‘west of Balasore in Origsa, containing the temple of Kshirachort- 
Gopinatha, visited by Chaitanya. , 

Renuké-tirths—About sixteen miles north of Nahan in the Panjab (Padma P., Swarga, Adi, 
ch. 11), Renuk& was the mother of Paragurma. The Padma Purdna mentions nine holy 
places (usaras) in Northern India ; Renuk&é, Sikara (Soron on the Ganges), Kast (Benares), 
Kali (Karra on the Ganges), léwara, K&lafijara and Mahakala (Ujjain). 

Revi—The river Nerbuda (Meghaddia, Pt, I, v. 20; Padma P. 


, Svarga, ch. 10), but according 
to some Purdtas the Reva and the Narmada are different rivers (Bamana P., ch, 13, vs. 
25, 30; Bhdgavata P., Bk. V, ch. 19). | 


Revépura—Same as Sivalaya. Ghusrinega Mahddeva is said to be in Revapura (Padma P, 
Uttara, ch. 62); hence Revapura is identical with Sivalaya. 

Revavanti—Revadanda (see Champévati). : 

Rijupalika—The river Bardkar near Giridih in th 
division. From an inscription in a temp 
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e district of Hazaribagh, Chutia Nagpur 
le about 8 miles from Giridih, containing foot- 
prints of Mah&vira, it appears that the name of the river, on whichit was originally situated 
butin a different locality, wag Rijup4lik4, the present temple being erected with the materials 


of the old ruined temple removed to this place, Hence the original site of the temple 
must have been Jrimbhikagrama which wag near the P&rasnath hills (Kalpastira in - 
SBH., XXII, p. 263; Mrs, Sinclair Stevenson's Heart of Jainism, p. 38). | 


Riksha-parvata—The eastern part of the Vindhya range extending from the Bay of Bengal to. 
the source of the Nerbada and the Sone (Brahménda P., ch, 48), including the mountains © 
south of the Sone, namely those of Chutia Nagpur, Ramgar, etc,, as well as the mountains: 
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of Gondwana in which the river Mahanadi has got its soure (Mbh., Santi., ch. 52) and als 
the mountains where the rivers Nerbuda, Sone, Suktimati, ete,, take their “a (Bartha % 
ch, 85; Skanda P., Reva Kh., ch. 4). | = 

piksha-vila—The Sité-Bangira cave at RAamgad in the Sirguja State of the Chutia-N agpur 
division (Rdmdyana, Kishk. k., chs. 51, 52; List of Ancient Monumenis in the Chota 
Nagpur Division). The latter work wrongly indentifies Ramgad inclu ding the Sita-Bangira | 

gave and the Hatiphor tunnel with Ramagiri of the Meghaddta. See Rémagiri. But 
this Rikshavila appears to have been situated in the Vindhy&chala of North Mysore 
(Raméyana, Kishk., chs, 48, 50) and not of Northern India. | 

Rishabha-parvata—The Palni hills in Madura, which form the northern portion of the Malaya 
mountain (M@bh., Vana P., ch. 85; Chattanya-charitdmrita, IL: Gaurasundara, p. 214). 
(The Mahdbhéraia, Vana P., ch, 85) says itis situated in Pandya. The hills are locally 
called Bar&éha Parvata. . 

nishikulyi—1. The Rishikuilia river on which Ganjam is situated ; it rises in the Mahendra 

“pills (Brahmdnda P., Parva, ch. 48). It is also called Rasikoila (Thornton’s Gazeiteer, 

Ganjam). 2. The Kiyul, which rises on the Suktimat mountain in Bihar sub-division 
not far from Rajgir (Arch. 8. Rep., Vol. VIII, p. 124). : : 

Rishipatiana—Sarnath near Benares—Isipatana of the Buddhigts ( Lalitavistara, ch. 26). 

Rishyamoika—A mountain situated eight miles from Anagondion the bank of the Tuiga- 

. phadré, The river Pampé& rises in this mountain and falls into the Tuhgabhadra after 
flowing westward. It was at this mountain that Ramchandra met Hanuman and Sugriva 
for the first time (Rdmayana, Kishk., ch. IV). Mataiga-vana, where the female ascetic 
Savari resided, was near this mountain on the western side of the river Pampa. | 

Rishyasriiga-asrama—The hermitage of Rishi Rishyaériiga of the Rémdyata was situated 
at Rishi-kunda, twenty-cight miles to the west of Bhagalpur, and four miles to the south- 
west of Bariarpur, one of the stations of the Hast India Railway (Raémdéyata, Adi k., ch. 9). 
The hermitage was situated in a circular valley formed by the Maira hill which is evidently 
the Maruk hill of Captain Thuillier (see the Kharakpur Hillsin JASB., 1852, p. 204). The 
valley is open only on the northern side. It contains seven springs issuing from the foot 
of the western hills, five being of hot water and two of cold at their extremities. The 
combined water of these springs is collected in a tank or pool called Rishi-kunda, the 
superfluous water of which issues out of the northern side of the valley in the shape of a 
small stream called the Abhi-nadi and falls into the Ganges at a distance of five miles; 
but it is evident that the Ganges formerly flowed very close to the north of the valley. 
A small space enclosed with broken stones on the north bank of the tank is pointed out as 
the place where the Rishi and his father Bibh&andaka used to sit in meditation, and a 
stone slab near its northern bank is shown as the place where they used to perform ablu- 

‘tions. A fair is held here every third year in honour of the Rishi Rishyadzitga. Other 
places as the Singarika or Rishyaérifiiga Parvata, 8 miles to the south of the Kajra station 
(Ind. Ant., vol. IL, p. 140) also claim the honour of being the hermitage of the Bishi (see 
Rohinnalaé), but from the proximity of Rishi-kunda to the Ganges, which afforded: facility 

.to the public women sent by Romapada, king of Ahga to entice away the young hermit 

_ from his seclusion, preference should be given to it as the likely place where Rishyaériiga 

and his father Bibhandaka performed austerities. The Rishi’s hermitage is said in the 

‘Mahdbhérata to have been situated not far from the river Kusi (ancient “Kaugiki) and 

e the houses of the public women 











three yojanas or twenty-four miles from Champé, wher 
Were situated. (Mbh., Vana, chaps.110,110), 0 


oe, 
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Rishyasylnga-girl—Same as Sringagiri. 

Rodlesvara—Roalsar, a celebrated lake and famous place of pilgrunage within the terrj | 
of the Raj4 of Mundi, a hill-state stretching along the middle course of the Bias in the ° 
Panjab, about 64 miles to the north-west of Jvalaémukhi- Tho lake contains seven moving 
hills, one of which called Gauri Devi possesses special sanctity. Padmasambhava, the - 
founder of Buddhism in Tibet,.is worshipped here not only by the Lamas, but by the 
Brahmins as Rishi Lomasa (JASB., 1902, p. 39). His temple is situated on the side of the ' 

Jake and is visited by Buddhist pilgrims from China, Japan and Tibet. 

_ Rohana—Adam’s Peak in Ceylon ; it is also called Sumana-kita (Muriri'’s Anargherdghan, 

Act vii, 99 ; Réjataraigint, iii, v, 72; Upham’s Réjdvalt). 

 ‘Rohi—Afghanistan; it was also called Rohan. Same as Loha. , | 

Rohini—The rivulet Rohin in the Nepalese Terai which separated Kapilavastu from Koli(P 6. 
Mukherjee's Antiquities in the Terat, Nepal, p. 48). An impending fight for the exclusive 
right of drawing water for thé purposes of irrigation from the river Rohini between the. " 
Koliyas and the Sakiyas was averted by Buddha (Jdiaka, Camb. ed., vol. V, pp. 219-221), 

Rohinn#la—Lo-in-ni-lo of Hiuen Tsiang. Vivien St, Martin has identified it with Rohinnila 
and General Cunningham with Rajaona which is two miles to the north-west of the 
Lakhisarai statidn of the~H. I. Railway. General Cunningham also surmises that by 

Lo-in-ni-lo Hiuen Tsiang meant Kiyul (Arch. S. Rep., vol. TIL). Rohinnaéla of St. Martin 
is not fictitious as supposed by Cunningham. There is actually a village called Rehuénila 
situated on the Ganges ; perhaps it also existed at the time when it was visited by the 
Chinese traveller. Rehuanalé, which is evidently a corruption of Rohit-nal& or Rohin- 
nla, is five miles to the north-west of Urain in the district of Monghyr. There are many. 
Buddhist and other ancient ruins at Urain (which was fromerly called Ujjain) and also at 
Rehuanalé. Rehuanalé must have been a celebrated place, otherwise there would have 
been no foundation for the local tradition that “ one Rehudnala was in the dominion of - 
Tndradumnya, the last king of Jayanagar, who is supposed by General Cunningham and. 
Buchannan (Hastern India, II, p. 26) to have been the last of the Pala Raj&s of Magadhs — 
(Bihar) who was defeated by Mukhdum Maulana Bux, one of the chiefs under Bakhtiar: 
Khiliji. Seven miles to the south of Rehuadnala there is a spur of the Vindhy& Range called: 
Singhol bill, where according to the local tradition, Rishyagriiga’s dérama was situated; - 
it contains several springs and some temples (see Rishya$rin ga~dsrama). 
Rohita—Rohtas, in the district of Shahabad in Bengal, celebrated for its fort, which is said - 
to have been built (Harivamsa, ch. 13) by Rohitaéva, son of Raja Haridchandra of the- 
Ramayana and Mérkandeya Purdia and ancestor of Ramachandra of Oudh. It was alRo- 
called Rohitasva (JASB., viii, p. 698). The buildings in the fort were repaired aad. 
renovated by Man Sing in 1597 4.p. after he was appointed Subedar of Bengal and Bihar. | 


The poles hill is & spur of the Kymore range a branch of the Vindhya mountain. For . 
oo ig 8 Iscription and the genealogy of the kings of Rohtas, see JASB., 1839, ) 


Rohitaka—Rohtak, forty two miles north-west of Delhi in the Panjab. It was conquered 
by Nalkula, one of the Pandavas (Mbs., Sabh& P., ch. 82). The ancient town called: 





Khokra-kot is at a small distance to the north of the modern town. 
Rohitasva—Same as Rohita (J.ASB., vol. VILL, p. 696). oan 
_ Rortva—The capital of Sauvira (Aditie Jdtaka in Jétaka (Cam. Ed.), LU, p. 280; Mal... 
. / ++ Govinda Suita in Digha Nitdya, XIX, 36). es 
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Rudta-Gaya—In Kolhapura (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 62). 

Rudrakoti—l. In Kurukshetra (Padma P., Svarga, ch. 11). 2. On the Nerbuda near its 
source (Padma P., Swarga, Adi, ch, 6). : 
Rudrapada—In Mahélaya or Othkarandtha, where MahAdeva (Rudra) left his foot-mark 

(Kirma P., Pt. I, ch. 36). 
“purumunda Parvata—Samo as Urumunda Parvata (Divydvaddna, Cowell's ed., chs, XXVI, 
p 349 ; XXVII). | 





| S 

saphramati—The river Sibarmatijn Guzerat (Padma P., Uttara kb, ch. 52). It rises from. 
Nandikunda (ch. 53) or the modern Dhanbar. Lake ncar Mirpura, twenty miles north of 

~ Doongapura, and falls into tho Gulf of Kambay. | 

Sadanira—1l. ‘Lhe river Karatoy4 which flows through the districts of Rungpur and Dinajpur, 
the ancient Pundra (Amarakosha, Patala, V ; Tithitatua, p. 796). The river is said to have 
been formed by the perspiration which flowed from the hand of Siva at the time of his 
marriage with Durgi. 2. A river mentioned in the Salapatha-Bréhmana as being 

_ situated between Videha (Tirhut) and Kosala (Qudh); the river was the limit of the Aryan 
colonisation and conquest on the cast at the time when the Satapatha-Bréhmana, was 

' composed by Yajfiavalkya (see Sataputha-Brdhmana, IX, 4), It has been identified with 
the river Gandak (Eggeling’s Introduction to the Satapatha-Bréhmana in the Sacred Books 

of the Hast, Vol. XII, p. 104), but in the Mahdbhdrata (Sabhé P., ch. 20), it has been placed 

between the Gandaki and the Sarayu, and in the list of rivers Sad&nir& is mentioned as a. 

“, distinct river from the Karatoyaé or the Gandak (see Mbh., Bhishma P., ch. 9). Mr. 

_ Pargiter identifies it with the Rapti, a tributary of the Sarayu (see his Mdrkandeya P., 
0. 57, p. 204), 

Sagala—Same as SAkala, the capital of Milinda or Monander, king of the Yonakas or Bactrian— 
Greeks (Milindd Paltha, Vol. XXXV of SBE... 3). Tho Saikheyya monastery was 
near Sagala. It was the captial of Madra-dods (Jdtaka, Vol, IV, p. 144). 

Sagara-saigama—A celebrated place of pilgrimago still called by that name or Gangé-sdgara 
near the mouth of the Ganges, said to have been the hermitage of Rishi Kapila, same.as 
Kapilasrama. (Brihat-Dharma Purdna, Pérva khanda, ch. 6; Mbh., Vana, ch. 114), The 
temple in honour of Kapila Muni in Sagar Island was erected in 430 4.D., butit was washed 
away by the sca in 1842. It once contained a population of 200,000 (JASB., 1850, p. 538, 

note). “ 

Séhafijanga—Same as Sanjan (Harivariéa, ch. 33). 

Sahasaraima—Gisiram in tho district of Shahabad. Asoka’s inscription is on Chandan 

_ Pir’s hill situated on the east of the modern town. It is ninety miles to the south-west 
of Patna. Within the town is situated the tomb of Sher Shah in an artificial tank. For 
Pratépa Dhavala’s inscription of 1173 AD. and Agoka’s inscription on Chandan Sahid 
hill, see JASB., 1839, p. 354. : | a 

Sahyadri—Ihe northern parts of the Western Ghats north of the river Kaveri 3 the portion 

_ “south of the river Kayert was called Malaya-giri (see Mahdvira-chartia, Act V, & 3). 

”. Sahyadrija—The river Kavert (Siva P., Vidyedvarasamhitd, ch, X). i 

: Salbala—Same as Sivalaya (Brihat-Siva P., II, ch. ‘4), Soa. oe eee ee 

: Saibals-giri—Ramagiri or Ramtek mountain, 24 miles to the north of Nagpur in the Central 
" — Provinces, At the foot of this mountain a Sddra, performed asceticism, on account 
_.- Of which he was killed by Ramachandra (Rémdyana, Uttara “k., ch. 88). See Ramagiri 


‘>, §ind Samboka-dstama. It was situatedon the southern wide of, the Vindhya range (Zbid.). 
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Rivers, 
Site Re a = ve .. The Syr-daria or the Jaxartes (daria means 
river), : 3 
Chakshuvarddhana = -- ve .. The Oxos or the Oxus. 
Kumari .. a as - .» The Rha or the Volga. 
Mountains. 


Mert + wl “ os .» Mt. Imaus. 
Malaya -- oe 7 os .. Alana mountain. 
Syama-giri . ‘ve oi .. BKaukasos Mount (including the Beloortag and 
| the Mustag mountain which means the Black 
mountain. It is identical with Mount 
Syamaka of the Avesta (Yast. XIX, 5; SBE., 
Vol. XXIII, p. 288). : 


Vishnu Purdaa, pt. If, ch. 4 :—Ptolemy (McCrindle’s translation, pp. 283—297). 
Countries, 


Kusumoda . - 7 .. Inhabited by the Khorasmai (p. 282). 


Maudadi iss se - .. Inhabited by the Mardyenoi (p. 281). | 
River. | 
_Tkshu se. aie - + .. The Oxos. . 
Mountain. 
Asta-giri ‘3 a re _. Aska-tangka (tangka means mountain, p. 285). 
Durga Saila ls. - 7” __ he El Burz mountain, as both the words Durga 


and Bure mean a fort (see my Rasdtala or 
the Under- World). 


Town. 


Markanda s ae ba _. Samarkand (p. 274), the capital of Sogdo or 
Sogdiana, called Maracanda (Bretschneider’s 
Medieval Researches, II, p. 58; McCrindle’s 
Invasion of India by Alecander the Great, 
p. 40). 


It should be noted that in Sakadvipa, the river Hiranvati (the river of gold) men- 
tioned in the Mahdbhdrata (VI, ch. 8), forming the boundary of the country of ba 
Suparnas or Garudas, is evidently Zarafshan, the (distributor of gold) It is the ahd! 
Hataki-Nadt of Rasatala of the Bhagavata (V, ch. 24). Itrises in the Fan-tau mountains 
and falls into Kara-kul lake. ; | 


», ‘Sakala—The capital of Madradesa (Mahdbhdrata, Sabbé, ch, 32). tt has be ce identifie 
by Cunningham with Sanglawala-Tiba on the Apagé river west of the Ravi im se err 
- of Shang in the Panjab. But this identification has been proved tobe erroneous, it has 


| been identified with Chuniot or Shakkot in the Jhang district. But Dr. Fleet has identified 
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Saale with Sialkote in the Lahore division, Panjab (Smith’s Harly History of India, a 7 
ed.; p. 75; Rapson’s Ancient India, p. 180), and this identification is confirmed by the loc] 
tradition that the town was founded by Raja Sal (7.e¢., Salya), uncle of the Pandavas, 
It became the capital.of the Greek king Demetrius after his expulsion from Bactria and ofhis 
successors down to Dionysius who ascended the throne after Menander,—Milinda of the . 
Buddhists (140—110 8.0.), (see Balhika and Sakadvipa). The Vayu Purdna (ch. 99) also - 
mentions that eight Yavana kings reigned at this place for 82 years. SAkala was called. *- 
Euthydemia by the Greeks (see McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 121) and Sagala by the Buddhixts : 
(Kalinga-Bodht Jdtakea i in Jétaka, Cam. ed., IV, 144). It is the birth-place of Savitri, the -| 

wife of Satyavina (Matsya Purana, ch. 206). Salya, the brother of MAdri, was king of 
Madra at the time of the Mahdbhdérata. Mihirakula made Sékala his capital in 510 AD, i 
after the death of his father Toramfna who had established himself at Malwa with the : 
white Huns, but according to some authorities Mihirakula’s grandfather Lakhana Udays- 
ditya, established his capital at SAkala (see Magadha). 

Sakambhari—l. Sambh&ra in Western Rajputana (Mbh,, Adi P., ch. 78; Ind. Ant., VIO, 
159; X, 161; JRAS., Vol. XVII, p. 29), where a woll called Deodant i is pointed out as the 
identical well in which DevayAni, who afterwards became the queen of Raj4 Yayati, was 
thrown by the princess’ Sarmish tha. Sakam bhari was the capital of Sapddalaksha 
country (Hp. Ind., Vol. O, p. 422). See Sapadalaksha, 2 The celebrated temple of 
Sakambhart is situated in Kumaun on the road from Hardwar to Kedaérnath. The temple 
of Sakambhart Devi is situated on Mount Sur-Kot on the north-western part of the Sewaliks 
(Caleutia Review, Vol. LVIII (1874), pp. 201 £.; Devi- i asa VI, ch. 28). 

pier dane as Sankasya (Hardy’s M.B., p. 810). | 

Sakasthana—Sistan, where the Sakas first settled iemsives though eas after wards spread 

| to other parts of Central Asia (Mathura Lion Pillar Inscription; Cunningham's Bhilsa | 
'* Popes, p. 128). It was called Drangiana before it bore name of Sakasthéna, afterwards - 

- it was called Sijistan and its modern name is Sistan (Rapson’s Anc. Ind.,p. 137). : 

Saketa—Ayodhy& or Oudh (Hemakosha). Its capital was Sujanakot or Sanchankot, the Sha- 











chi of Fa Hian, thirty-four miles north-west of Unao-in Oudh (Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist 


India, p. 89) on the river Sai in the Unao district. Tt appears from the Muhdvagga (VII, - 
1. 1, in the Sacred Books of the Hast, Vol. XVII) that the town of Saketa was sixleaguesfrom 
Sravast?. McCrindle identifies it with Ayodhya, the Sageda of Ptolemy. oo 
Sakra-kumérikA—Near Renuk§4-tirtha, about sixteen miles to the north of Nahan in the. 7 
district of Sirmur in the Punjab. The name of Sakra-kumArika was used by way of - 
contradistinction to Kany&-kumA&riké (Mahdthdrata, Vana, ch, 82, v. 81). _ 


Salagrama—aA place situated near the source of the Gandak, where Bharata and Rishi Pulaha': ° 


performed asceticism (Padma P., Patalakh.,ch. 78; Bhdgavaia, 8k. V, ch. '7). It was the |. 
birth-place of Markanda (Brihat-Ndradiya P., ch. 5). Jada-Bharata’s hermitage was. - 
situated on the Kaékaveni river on the north of Redigrama, and that of Pulaha in the - 
latter village (Archdvatara-sthala-vaibhava-darpanam). For description of Salagréma .,. 


and the holy stones called Salagrama (see Oppert’s On. the Original Inhabitants of Bhéraia- —. 


varsha or India, pp. 337-359 ; Wilford’s Ancient Geography of India in Asia. Res., XIV,“ 
p. 414; Brahma-vaivarita P., ii, ch. 13). See Muktinatha. — a e 
Salagrami—The river Gandak, especially that portion of it which is within half a mile. of 
Muktinatha, the bed of which abounds with sacred stones called Sélagrama: see Maki. 
nfitha (Bardha P., oh, 144). It is also called Kalt, ee 
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MALABAR MISCELLANY. 
By T. K. JOSEPH, B.A, L.T. 
(Continued from Vol, LIT, p. 337.) 
II. Calamina. 


Ina Syriac MS. in the British Museum (Add. Cod. 17193, folio 80, of the year $74) an 
‘anonymous: Syrian writer says: ““The Apostle Thomaspreached .... in India interior, and 
taught and baptized and conferred the imposition of hands for the priesthood. He also 

| baptized the daughter of the king of the Indians, Butthe Brahmins killed him at 
Galamina. His body was brought to Edessa and there it rests.”"! This is the earliest 
dated record yet discovered, in which Calamina in India is mentioned as the place of 
martyrdom of the Apostle Thomas. But it appears earlier in a group of undated, mostly 
anonymous, writings in Greek, which may be assigned to A.p. 650-750.2 Kadanyivy 
(Calamina), Calamene and Calamite are the several forms of this word as found in these 
latter writings.® 

Several interpretations have been put upon this word by modern writers, 

| (1) Calamina means ‘the port of Kdldh.’ 

“mhe word ‘Calamina’”’, says Bishop Medlycott,4 “isa composite term, consisting 
of the words kdléh, the name of a place, and elmina, which in Syriac denotes a port. The 
two words joined together with a necessary elision gives the product Calamina, or Calamine, 
signifying originally the ‘ port of Kalfh’’’. And Kalah, according to him is “ a place in the 
Malay Peninsula” (Op. cit,, p. 188). | et 

(2) Calamina means ‘ upon a stone,’ | 

(a) “‘ Father Kircher,” says Renaudot, “oretends we must read Calurmina, instead of | 
Calamina, and that the word signifies wpon a stone ; because in that country they still show 
a stone figured with some crosses, and other ensigns of Christianity, and upon this stone 
the Malabars tell you, he was pierced by a Brahmin,”® | _ 


| (b) Baldoous agrees with the above author (Kircher) in his interpretation of Calamina, 
 thatit is not the name of a place, but merely descriptive of the spot where the apostle is said 
tohave been martyred wpon a rock, or stone.® : 35° & | 
(0) Father Paulinus also interprets it in almost the same way. Calla Malabarice e 
Tamilice lapie, sacum rupes, mel supra, nina ex, Callamelnina ex rupe, et sax .. . -_ 
Tune ergo corpus ous ex Callamelnina in Edessam translatum fuit, id est, ex rupe, eg monte, 
em aaxo sublatum, et translaium est... . Malanina ex monte, substitue litterae M, litieram C., 
“erit Calanina, parwm absonum a dictione Calamina.! : : 
| The true forms of the compound, words suggested above must have been, in old Tamil 
° gnd old Malayalam, Kallinmél or Kallinmélé or Kallinmité8, all meaning ‘upon a stone, 


if is na yu alayilninnu, from a mountain or hill. 
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1 India and the Apostle Thomas, by A. E. Medlycott, London, 1908, pp. 152 and 160. 

2 Ibid., pp. 150, 160 and 161. 3 Ibid., pp. 161 and 152, —& Tbid., p. 183. 
_§% Busebius Renaudot’s Inquiry into the Origin of the Ohristian Religion in Ohina, p. 80 (London 
- gd. 1733), a8 quoted on p. 38 of The History of Christianity in India, by James Hough, Vol. I, (London, 
1839.) | 
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6 Baldcous’ Description, etc. ch. XX, Churchill’s Voyages, etc., vol, 1, p. B76. _(So in Hough's 
‘Ohristianity, 1, 39, footnote 3). tee Os so : 
| " India Orientalie Christiana, by Paulino A. §. Bartholomaeo, Romae, 1794, pp. 134, 135, 


8 See the form Calamite, ante, 1 
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UMAT!T NAIK, 
(An Hysode in the History of Western India. ) 
Ky 8. M. EDWARDRS, C.8.1., C.V.O, 
(Continued from page 101.) 


At length his patience was rewarded, The Bombay Government, though much dis. 

inclined to have any negotiations with the Ramosi Naiks, decided at length, in May 1828, 
to grant a pardon to Umaji and his followers for all their past offences, excepting the brutal 
murder of the sepoys in the previous December. This crime was to be fully investigated, 
and those who might be proved guilty of it were to be punished, Accordingly the Officer 
Commanding Poona Horse was directed to arrange for an interview with Um ajf and make 
known to him the orders respecting his pardon. The interview toek place on May 21st 
below the hills, two miles south of Saswad. Umajt, accompanied by 150 men belonging 
to the Ramosi, Kunhi anct allied castes, and preceded by the dftdbgirs, horns, and other in- 
signia of Khoiloba's temple at Jejuri, descended from the hill, and having heard the sub- 
stance of the Government’s proclamation, re-asecended the hill and made known the terms 
to his followers. He was hy no means satisfied with the conditions of his pardon and, like 
the other Rumosi Naiks, was apprehensive of some treacherous act on the part of the Govern- 
ment, For the time being, however, he had no excuse for failing to conduct himself in ac- 
cordance with the orders ; and accordingly, in the course of the next few days, he betook him- 
self quietly to Sakurdi, in company with BhojAji Naik and seventy of his followers. Inci- 
‘dentally it may be mentioned that in the course of the negotiations with the authorities 
at Poona, the Ramosi Nuiks hac made allegations against one Dhondo Pant, the principal 
member of the clerical staff of the Collector of Poona, declaring that he had incited them 
to persevere in their marauding excursions and had shared with them the contributions 
which they levied from the villages and the goneral public. Though there were many who 
believed the Brahinan to he innocent, he was brought to trial on these charges before the 
Sessions Judge of Poona, was found guilty and was sentenced to death. The sentence was 
subsequently commuted to imprisonment for life, and Dhondo Pant died in prison in 1831. 
Considering that barely cleven years had passed since the theocratic government of the 
Peshwa had helt sway over the hills and valleys of the Deccan, and that with his overthrow 
the sect of the Konkanastha Brahmans, to which the Peshwa himself belonged, had lost 
their dominant position, it is uot hy any means unlikely that a representative of this sect 
should have lent seeret encouragement and support to a movement that was overtly hostile 
to the Peshwa’s political successors. The resentment felt by that sect at the loss of their 
supremacy has been one, if not the principal, factor in the political movementa which have 
from time to time arisen since that date in Weatern India. 


The second phase of Umaji’s career thus opens with his formal restoration to the favour 
of the Bombay Government, which, in pursuance of the system of police administration 
then in vogue, em ployed him to assist in keeping the peace in the Poona district and guard- 
ing the lives and property of the inhabitants. In accordance with his duty, Um4ji shortly 
afterwards dispatched his brother and other Ramosis to arrost certain persons who had 
perpetrated robberies in the Mawals ; and his sueccasful action on this occasion induced the 
Government to bestow upon him 120 bigahs of land aud a regular salary as part of the police 
establishment. Some of tho other Naiks shared his good fortune, namely Bhoj4ji who 
received Rs. 25 a month, five other Ramosi Naiks at Re. 12 each per month, and 72 men at 


Ra. 5 each per month. UmAji himself was to draw Rs, 30 monthly, and the party was given 
| l 
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the services of a Karkun on Rs. 10, Government asguimect perhaps too readily that Umajt : 

had turned over a new leaf and would now settle down as one of their auscurts for the preven... 
tion and detection of crime, But he was tov deeply imbued with the spirit of adven. 
turous marauding, and had never relinquished the hope of securing an independent pos. 
tion, Therefore, while completely satisfied as to the goo faith uf the Bombay Gover. 
ment towards himself, he determined, under 2 cloak of pretended zeal in their interests, to 
resort secretly to his former unlawful practices. Quats custodivd t psos custiales ? 

Tn April 1829, therefore, we find him, arresting certain Kaikadis who had looted & house 
at Shikrapur and confining them in his own village, instead of handing them over to the 
magistrate at Poona. During their confinemont he oxtorted Rs, 400 from them, and then 
persuaded them td remain in his employ, with promises of further opportitnities for loot, 
In June he actually sent these men to loot the houses of two Brahmans at a village south 
of Sakurdi, and when ordered by the authorities to seize the culprits, he forced the Brahman 
plaintifis by threats to give him a written receipt for all their losses, exonerating hoth him. 

self and the villagers of Sakurdi from blame. In the following month a Gosavi was robbed 
of Re. 3,000 near Lonad by a body of fifteen Hetkaris and twenty Rumesis, acting under 
his orders : in July and August his Kaikadis were out again, plundering houses at Moregh. 
-war.and Belsur. In all these cases the major share of the loot was handet to Umaji. The 
Bombay Government, however, still believed him to bo acting honestly, for tuwards the 
end of August he was summoned to Poona by the Collector, Captain Robertson, and informed 
that his own pay, and the pay of his party, had been increased, His illicit gains continued 
unchecked. In Ootober he received Rs, 2,000 out of the amount stolen from: « banker of 

Kalyan ; in November he sent a body of Hetkaris and Ramosis to & spot new Chiuk on the 
_ ' Panwel road, where they looted the property of.a wealthy Poons shroff, The pang even- 

tually handed Rs.. 6,000 to Umaji at Sokurdi. Another banker was robbec in January 
1830, near the Salpi ghdt: several highway robheries took place near Jejuri amt Phaltan in 
April ; in May the house of the Kulkarni of Ekatpur was attacked on the very ay thot his. 
daughter’s marriage was taking place ; and as reports of Umdji’s personal complicity were 
rife, he decided to pacify the Collector by sending a couple of men, whom he picked up, to 
stand their trial at Poona for the robbery. Two other dacoities touk place in May at Nai- 
gaon and Wadgaon, in the latter of which a Brahman houscholder was killed: in June 
Umaji's Kaikadis robbed the house of the Kulkarni of Pargaon, and in August they plun- 
_° dered. two houses near Baramati: at the endof the latter month Umaji employed some of 

his Purandhar Ramosis to break into the house of the Deshpande of Alandi near Kikvi; 


ee ‘September. witnessed several dacoities in Phaltan, 


ct this juncture Umjt's career of crime suffered a temporary check. Complaints 
| had been. made. against him to the authorities at Poona by various people, anong them 
| being a Ramosi, whom Uméajt in revenge maltreated in an ontrageous iscuner. This 
behaviour was responsible for a Government order removing Umaji from his post in the 
Purandhar District police and obliging him to reside permanently. in Puonn. He waa 
allowed to retain his pay, however, and the Patels of five villages in Purandhar stood surety 
for his not absconding from the Deccan capital. Accordingly, in November 1830, Un djf 
came to Poona with his personal belongings and received an advance of Kx, 200 towards 
_ the cost of building himself a permanent residence in the city. Government and the coun- 
tryside breathed more freely, in the hope that he would. now settle down asa peaceful urban 
householder. But they forgot ‘tho call of the wild.” Five weeks Jater, having ascertained 
that Sir John Malcolm had Icft Bombuy on retirement from the office of Governor, Umajt | 
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fied from Poona: and Jay concealed with some of his followers until the middle of January, 


roa 


931, The Collector of Poona, Mr. Giberne, called at once on the Ramosi Naike in Govern- . 
Ci nent employ and on the Pateta who had stood surety for Umaji’s behaviour, to arrest the 
‘, ghgeonder and bring him hack to Poona, The Naiks, however, reported that they could 
"pot trace his whereahouts, although the movement of his Ramosis and sthbandis from Sak- 

; wudi to the hills, whieh occurred at this date, made it plain that Um jf was in the neighbour- 
| hood and was preparing to defy Government, Two or three highway robberies before the 
ond of January 1831, puinted to the same conclusion. 
ae The Bombay Government nt Inst decided that active steps must be taken to arrest 
 Ymajt end break up his gang of outlaws. A detachment of the 17th Regiment under Cap- 
°.. tain Layken, and adetuchment of Grenadiers from Satara were ordered to proceed against 
” the gang ; the Ahmadnaygar police corps was also called up to co-operate with the troops. 
|" Meanwhile Umaji sum moned all his followers to Khandoba’s temple at Jejuri and made 
them swear a solemn cath of allegiance to him. His force consisted of 90 of the men, still 
“ta the pay of the Government, of whoin 30 were Hetkaris ; 350 men of various castes, in- 


". guding several desperate and proscribed criminals from Satara, Bhor and other places ; 


"900 Kolis, whom he employed {(o act with him in the Junnar and Nasik districts, and 200 
Manga, whd were posted in Sholapur District snd on the Nizam’s frontier. He had also 
-yapsived an offer of Pindaris from a Patel in one of the Nizam's villages, but this offer was 
ultimately not accepted. Uridji's first Intention was to march into the Pant Sachiv’s coun- 
try and demand his alleged rights : and when Captain Luyken arrived at Jejuri'on J anuary 
17th, 1831, Umaji and bis men stole away. crossed the Nira, and after looting a village and 
teking prisoners two Brahmans, conevaled themselves in the hilly country south-east of 
Bhor, On the following day they were attacked by the Grenadiers under Captain Boyd 5 
and though they suffered ne loss they decided in some alirm, to broak up their forces. In 
consequence Umaji and fifty men made for the Purandhar hills vid Pandugarh ; Bhoj§ji 
and fifly men departed in a southeasterly direction ; while the rest sought the country 
‘adjoining Purandhar {to collect: fresh levies, Meanwhile the Government forces disposed 
themsolves as follows--Lieutenant Foulerton with the first Grenadier detachment from 
Poona was posted on the suth side of Purandhar hill; Lieutenant Shaw with the 9th Regi- 
ment from Sholapur was at the Mahadev temple south-east of Phaltan ; Lieutenant Forbes 
of the 15th Regiment and Lieutenant Christopher of the 11th Regiment held the passes 
hetwoen the Decenn and the Konkan ; and Lieutenant Lloyd with a detachment of the 11th 
marched into the hills west of Singwh. Towards the end of January 1831, the Bombay 
Government ised a prockunation to the effect that a reward of Rs. 5,000 and 200 bigahs 
of land in inam would he granted for the apprehension of cach of the four chief Ramosi Naiks, 
Umaji, Kistnaji, BhojAji, and Yesu Niki. | 
During the early part of February 1831, the Ramosis kept moving about the country, 
watching their opponents, circulating falee information of their own movements and plans, . 
and seizing supplies from the villages, After narrowly escaping capture by six inen of the 
Ahmadnagar Police corps ou February 2nd, Umaji ond his men fled to the hills south-west 
of Salpi, andi thence moved slowly towards Purandhar, On the way they were attacked 
near Walla by s Jemudar of the 17th Regiment ; and a sharp skirmish ensued, which 80 
disheartened the gang that many of them relinquished the struggle and absconded. Among 
these was Ram Rao, a Koli Naik, who departed with all his men, and was eventually arrested 
with all his following ju March by Captain Boyd and his grenadiers.’ On the 12th February 
the troops operating against Umaji were augmented by the arrival of the &th Regiment from 
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Ahmadnagar under Captain Livingstone. Umaji now moved towards the Bhima, and op 
February 16th at the village of Babulsar issued, with the help of his colleagues und a Brak. 
man scribe, a lengthy “ proclamation,” addressed to the inhabitants of Hindustan, urging 
them to destroy all Europeans and European troops, promising in return all manner of 
rewards, anc calling down curses on those Hindus and Muhammadans who failed to act in 
the spirit of this vain-glorious announcement. UmdAji's courage was rather dashed by 
authentic news, received bnmediately afterwards, that Yesu Nikdi had heen captured at 
Baramati, and his own brother, Amrita, near Parenda, both of whom were haneved su bsequently 
at Jejuri. This melancholy information set the gang moving further afield. They dived 
into the hills south-east of Phaltan, thence moved to Bhimashankar in Junnar and eventy. 
ally reached the Mahadev hills about the end of the month. Their peregrinations had told 
heavily on them : food was very scarce : the fear of capture was constantly before thei, Lhe 
Hetkaris, in particular, desired to break away and take their chance, aud it reqnired al] 
Umaji’s persuasive power to retain them in his employ. Towards the end of March certajn 
villagers discovered the gang in ‘the hills between Pingodi and Sakurdi and warned the 
detachments at Dhond and Pangaon, who made an unsuccessful attempt to overpower it. 
After taking a very brutal revengo on the villagers who had betra yed them, Umaji retired 
_ with his adherents to the ravines south of the Salpi ghai, ‘During June many of his followers 
were captured by the troops and police, and many more during July anc August. Others, 
who were not seized and hanged, decided to breal: away from Umaji, whose following wag 
in this manner rapidly diminishing. So hard pressed, indeed, was the ging during these 
months that on one occasion they were forced to murder a sick comrade, a Ramosi, whom 
they found it diffoult to carry along in their rapid flight through the junyle. 

Umaj himself seemed to bear a charmed life and contrived ty escape in October into 
the Konkan with a few followers. There he rested until November 27th, | Sol, when he 
suddenly reappeared in Aulas village, 5 miles from Mulshi, and thence dispatched a crude 
‘and dictatorial letter to the Collector, stating that he could never be captured and calling 
for a truce. The only reply was an attack by the police, who forced him to Hee to the south 
side of Singarh Fort. There, on December l4th, occurred the transaction which indirectly 
led to his capture and punishment. His Hetkaris, now thoroughly worn out and despair- 
ing of safety, broke into ‘practical mutiny and demanded their puy. Money had to be 
obtained somehow to meet their demands. Consequently Um Aji, together with one Bapu 
|. Balsekar arid six Ramosis, decided to visit a village near Bhor, whore lived 4 mun who owed 

‘him a: few. hundred rupees, Thither they set out on the night of the 14th December. 

-. Meanwhile their ‘movements had become known to two Remosis, Nan& and Kalu, who had 
"previously been captured by the troops, but had heen set at liberty on condition of assisting 

- actively in thé seizure of Umaji. These two contrived, by the exereise of great du plicity, 

_ “to make Uméajt and two others prisoners in the Village above-mentioned, and having bound 
_ ‘them tightly with ropes, called the nearest detachinent of police. Umaji, who was worn 


, . and emaciated with the hardships of the preceding months, was taken with bis comrades 


to Saswad on December 16th, and thence to Poona, where he Was oventually tried and con- 
victed. Ho was hanged with his two followers on February 3rd, 1832. The remainder 
of his gang, numbering only eight persons, was. shortly afterwards broken u p, Chojaji being 
killed in a fight with the troops, and Péndu, a man of most violent character, being seized 
and sentenced to transportation. So ended the Ramosi revolt of 1826.32, 

 .. Umajt Naik was in many ways a remarkable man. ‘Captain Mackintosh describes him 
as slightly built, “about 5 ft. 4 in. in height, with large, dark, searching and expressive 
eyes, & large nose deeply set under the brow: his feataros, on the whole, were mild and rather 
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pleasing ; he hud # fine throat, wad his skin was of an unburnished copper colour.” He was 


at of the stuff of which popular leaders are made, for his personality and his conduct favour- 
ably impressed the men of his own tribe as well as the lower classes in general ; and while 
ho could inspire both respect and terror, his liberulity to all needy and indigent people . 


aroused genertl admiration. Though a professional robber, he found no pleasure in 
accumulating imnoney. aint was often blanted by his wife for his prodigality ; though enjoying 
ample opportunities for sea! Heeuse, his marital conduct was unimpeachable, and his 


. gtriet objection to all forms of licentious conduct was on one occasion the cause of a bitter 
quarrel with his brother. As a south he indulged freely in drinking, but gave up all excess 
after an accident sustained while in a state of intoxication, and in later years he fulfilled a 


vow of rigid abstivence, His openshandedness and his power of ingratiating himself with 


‘> all sorts and conditions of his countrymen enabled him, after his early pardon and appoint. 


mont to the police. te usurp the aaigisterial duties of the country round Jejuri and the Inda- 


os pur pargana, He ingitired into complaints of all kinds, from those of theft to domestic 
 quarrela, his “ court" being visited daily by Marathé Kunbis, Mbars, Maugs, Ramosis and 
. other low-casty persons, some of whom came voluntarily or were summoned from long dis- 
, tances. His systein of justice wis primitive, Complainants always paid him or his imme- 
| _ diate followers u sinall bribe, to secure a speedy and favourable decision, and the defendants 


at the close of the hearing were made to pay a fine of one to a hundred rupees, according to 


je their means, which wmeunts were exacted in kind, usually in the form of grain. A decree 
a Was then drawn tip; but as a precaution, a written statement was always obtained from the 
“defendant, who declared that he was satistied with the devision and that he would make no 
‘", gppeal to the Government authorities, Umaji always reminded the defendants that, if 
co they failed to observe these written undertakings, severe punishment would be meted out 
‘to them by his followers. In the event of a party showing any <lisinclination to abide by 


Umaji's decision, be was seized ae kept in confinement inthe Ramosi camp until he promised 
acquiescence, 

His influence upon the lower-cloos public is further indicated by the case with which 
ho secured witnesses in his favour. whenever he had to defend himself against charges of 
complicity in dacoity and robhery. aud hy the extreme disinclination of the villagers of the 
Devean to bear Witness agaist hin. Over the inhabitants of his own Purandhar district 
he enjoyed such complete control that, daring the whole time that he was being hunted by 
the British. authorities, (hey kept him fully and trathfully informed of the movements of 
troops and police, ‘Phis was one reason why the operations tgainst him were so protracted. 
Moreover, apart from the lower orders whoin Um dji had conciliated hy liberal treatment, 
the country was fall of disbanded sullicrs and other discontented persons, who had lost 
their livelihvod on the downfall of the Peshwa and were therefore ready to help anyone, 
like Umaji and the other Ranosi Naiks, who was in active opposition to the British autho- 
tities, Bven in the matter of levving contributions from the villages under British contral 
or in the territory of Indian rulers, like the Raja of Satara, Umaji could count, though for 
a different reason. on the goodwill uf the village officials. The Patel and the Kulkarni soon 
discovered that they eauld covufortably falsify the village accounts, by entering larger sums 
than they actuolly paid tu the Rumosi freebouter, auc the latter assisted their fraud and 
ensured a continuance of the contribution hy giving reccipts for larger sums than he actually 
received. Asrevurds his immediate followers, he proved himself possessed of the art of 


securing their devoted attachment to himself and his cause. Thoy willingly tolerated great 
reer, and would possibly have 
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siedunibed to their difficulties, had they belonged to a less hardy tribe OF race, Umajts 
example acted doubtless as an inspiration to them ; for he knew by instinet when and how ’ : 
to check their impetuosity or cheer their flagging spirits, and through all the perils and mis. | 
fortunes which confronted them, he himself “ displayed great patience, a steady perseveranca 
and unshaken fortitude.” it 
Although his expulsion from Purandhar Fort by the orders of Baji Rao was the primary” 
cause of UmAji's resort to a life of outlawry, and although he appears to have believed in the 
justice of his pretensions to certain anciont rights in Purandhar and other places, it is very 
coubtful whether his claims had any solid foundation. Early in 1880 he obtained an inte. . 
- view with the R&je of Satara and stated his claims against the Pant Sachiv. and the Raja 
gave definite instructions to the Pant Sachiv to inquire into his conse. A little Inter Uniaiji 
interviewed the Collector of Poona at Purandhar arid produced twenty-four old documents, 
purporting to establish his right to the ownership of Purandhar Fort. These papers com. 
prised grants, ordérs and letters to the Kolis, Mhars and Ramosis of Purandhar from {op. 
- mer native governments ; but the grants were in most cases addressed to the Kolis, who . 
probably represent in the Deccan an even more archaio’ social stratum than the Ramosig,.. 
Similarly. the mokasa dues of an important village in the Pant Sachiv’s territory (the Bhor *. 
State), to which Um Aji laid claim, were granted originally to.a Koli, and not toa Ramos," 











- . It is probable therefore that, while the Ramosis may have had a prescriptive right to cer °, 


tain hakks end perquisites in Purandhar, Umaji’s claims conld not have been sustained at 
law, though he himself, heing almost illiterate, may have cherished the fullest: belief in their 
authenticity. There was probably in his mind a definite connexion between these claims 
and his private dspirations to the position and title of a local chief, Had he heen ablo to 
secure recognition of his ownership of . Purandhar Fort, for example, he would have had 
| greater justification for assuming the title of Raja, which, as mentioned in an curtier para 
graph, he arrogated to himself in.1827. The inhabitants of the Poona distriet, and other 
tracts of the Deccan were firmly persuaded—and they were probably correet- Ghat from the 
— outeet of his career Um ajf aspired to emulate the great Sivaji, and. so far as waa possible, 
based his plans and actions upon the model presented by the founder of the Marathé State. 
The devotion which he inspired in his own men, the influence whieh he acquired over the 
popular imagination, his liberality to all sorts and conditions of men. his reyerenee for his 
tribal deity, his abstemious habits in later years, his objection to lieeutioux eanduet on the 
part of his militant followers, and his personal fortitude—these traits are reminixcent of 
the character of the Maréthiruler. But there tho possibility of compurivon ends, Nivaji 
was an individual of much more distinguished calibre than the Ramesi Naik nnd possessed 
& far more dominant porsonality. Had the former been in the position and circumstances 
of the Ramosi Naik in 1826, he would instinctively have renlized that he was opposed to a 
far more powerful political entity than the decadent and corrupt Muyhal Mmopire, and, if 
he had decided that the game was worth the candle, would have inid lis plans for revalt 
with far more subtlety and circumspection. In brief, Umaji Naik lucked vision and could 
not let well alone. He paid the full penalty for these shortcomings on the senffold, and the 
only satisfaction he can have had was that it: hal cost the British Government ne 


arly six 
year’s effort to terminate his career of outlawry. 
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A searayt | INSCRIPTION ROL SD. Abn RSIAN CROSS AT KATAMARRAM, 
TRAVANCORE. ? 

| By T. K. JOSEPH, B.A, LT, 

"De vol. LIT of this Jauenal, pp. 355-2356, T mentioned a Pablavi Inscription round the | - 
eros in: Katamarrau Chureli in Travancore, and stated that the renderings by scholars 
varied greatly. J gave three versions of the readings of previous inscriptions. 

1, “In punishment (2) by the cross (was) the suffering to this (one): (He) who is the 
tue Christ and God above, amt Guide for ever pure.’—-Dr, Burnell. 

9, Whoever believes in the Messiah, and in God above, and also in the Holy Ghost, 
_ jgin the grace of Hinn, whe bore the pain of the Cross,""--De, Haug. 

$, “What freed the true Messiah, the forgiving, the upraising, fram hardship ? The 


+ “gmeitixion from the treo and the anguish of this,"—~Dr, West, 


a 
ie 


I also pointed out that the dates suggested for them varied from the seventh to the 


io ninth century 4.0. 


The plate attached is frou an extiunpage revently taken and the whole question can, 
_ Hecate, now onve again he gone inte by scholars.* 

Tho inscription does not appear to be, as before thought, a replica of any of the other 
Pahlavi Inscriptions at Kottayam and Maitapore, 


A NOPE ON THE PRATHAMASAKHA BRAHMANS. 
By Pros, JARL CHARPENTIER; UPPSALA. 
Me. H. i. A. Copron has, ander, vol. oe p. 158 ff., & very interesting notice 
concerning the “ Prathamuds&khad Brahmans ” ‘“ Midday Peraiyans.” The tradition 
referred to by Mr, Cotton acoma to be attached] to a yn sub-caste of Yajurvedin Brahmans 


in Mannargudi, Tanjore District, in Southern India. Without being in the least able to 


solve the riddles connected with this tradition, | may be allowed to point to its existence 
. also in another part of India. 
* While going through, for cataloguing purposes in the India Office Library, part of the 
Mackenzie Collection, I came _— the following notice in the Manuscript Translations, 
Report, ete., vol, KEI, p. 249.2 :- : 
|" Karattee* Brahmins. Thewo Brahminsare natives of the Sammuntvaddy * Cooncan, 
"which is one of the twelve Dashuma 4 of Cooncan. Their tribes are Valmoeka’ Gotrum — 
Bp pene ary tod Vamen Cotram { apie]. They follow tho Pratame Shaka . 
Yadum [ serpgreras } whose history is as follows :-- 

“Formerly, when the Rooshaswar [ agypac ] first begun to deliverthe Vadum to the 
Pratama Shaka people, they became very insolent, which offended the Rooshee ( 47 ], 
who declared, as they had beeaine so proud, they must return the Vadum and whatever they 
learned from him ; on which they vomited before him, believing they were thus disburthened 
of whatever they learned, for which the Hoosheeswar instantly laid this curse upon them 
‘that they should be Chandal or Parks for three and three quarter hours, whence their caste 
and Vadum is Pratamm Shaka and so Bralimins go into their houses for 3% hours after noon 
daily, They Worship the si kten f ih { or Gordes, 
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* Dr. Madi o uf ‘Bombay Jun given ‘the ‘follows jug rendering to the Superintendent of Archwology, Tra- 
vancore —-" Lo Zibeh vai min Ninay val deuman |! Nupisl Mar Shkapur || Lo (mun) abrob Mashiah 
 evakhshahi uz khair bokiht—I, a Lunutiful bird frum Nineveh (have come) to this (country). Written 


_ Mav Shahpur. §, whom holy Messiah, the forgiver, freed from thorn (affliction).”—T. Kid, 


1 Cf. Wilson, Cutulogue of the Mackenzie Collection, 2nd ed., p. 509. 
3 Thies apparently stands for Mar. @ET8t: of. Molesworth, Ifdruthi-Rnglish Dictionary, 8%, 


$ This is apparently a misreading fur Sdwant-widl, ‘ ey. 
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Previous to the festival of the Navaratra® (or nine days) they used t () seek out foray 
Jearned Brahmin, who may have come to these countries, ani ent ertain him in their hong 
in a respectable manner, feed him with the best food, present him with betel, mace, lary 
nutmeg and the rarest spices, and making presents of jewels, te, ‘ind encouraging hin ts 
reside in their house for some time, under hopes of returning to his awn country with 
presents and money. Thoy also enticed them hy supplying them with handsome Wore, 
- thus encouraging them with riches and hope of riches to stay in their dwellings, Onth 
fost of the Navaratra (when they perform the Pooja | Tar [to their honsehold Coddegy 
they cause these Brahmins to wash their heads with oil, and after h sumptnous enter 
- tainment in the evening (when they worship the (oildess) they married (he putiat Into the 
chapel or room where the Goddess is placed, and desired him to prostrate himself belor 
her; and while the Brahmin was prostrated, endidenly put- him to death by the sword. jy 
thismanner they killed Brahmins in their housesas an offering fo their Goddess, The Carades 
Brahmins ab Poona were in the habit of killing the country Brahmins on the feast of 
Navaratra, in hopes of obtaining the eight kinda of riches? for twilye years hy propitiating 
the Goddess; but Shreemunt Nanna Saib? having notice af this) practiee seized upon the 
whole of Caradce Brahmins that were at Poona and destroyed them together with theit 
houses. Since that period the Caradeo Brahmins have heen chequed in the practios of 
murdering Brahmins on the feast of Navaratra ; bul still it is s2 i that when they worthip 
the Goddess on the days of the Navaratra, they are wont to invite the country Brahminsto 
entertainments and mix poison in their food, which destroys thom within a month; and 
that this practice still proceeds.” | 
The first part of this relation is not very clear, By the numool “the chief Rishi” fs 
apparently to be understood Yajfiavalkya, and the well-known tradition. recorded in the 

Visnu-Purdna and elsewhere—is, of course, that when the great sage yomited the Veda 
(i.e, the Sukla Yajurveda), the pupils of Vaisampiyana metamorphosed themselves into 
partridges [ fafaft 1% and picked up the sacred text, which was presented to them in this 

~ somewhat unsavoury form. Thence arose the Tuittiriya version of the Vajus, being a 
derivative of the text proclaimed by Vajiiavalkya, which was the seymaraqr. the “firs” 
or “ foremost’ version of tho sacrificial Veda, 

Here, however, it is the very disciples to whom Yajihivalkve himself recited the 
Mantras, who are growing so proud that they come under the injunetion to return the Veda, 
and having done this in a very insulting way, they are cursed’ by the wreat saint and, 88 
result of the curse, become “ Midday-Paraiyans,* The period of tine during which ther 
atate of uncleanness lasts is given by Thurston Castes and T'ribes of Southern Lndia, VI, p. 228, 
ag on hour and & half, while our account fixes it at three and three.quarters,! 

2 Moreover, this tradition is here connected with the Karhaida or Karadi Brahmans, sho 
are said to be found in the Konkan and alao in South Kanara, whither they have at some 
uncertain date migrated from the North. Paradurima, the real creator of the Konkan, is 

said to have fashioned the first Kerddi Brahmans out of camel bones,!4 just as in other 
traditions he is represented as having turned fishermen into Brahmans, As for the sory 
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5 Of. Molesworth, 8.0.5 ATT. 


¢ Ido not quite realize what this means. Dightia the usual numalee af A, while the FAT are 
nine, [There is the expression the eight widvuryae, These ight ace government, childron, colations, gold, 
gems, paddy (or grain generally), vehicles and servants or staves, ‘Tix ix given in Tamil hooke ; but 
em not able to trace Sanskrit authority at presant-—#,K. | 

7 This apparently refers to Nand Farnawis (d, 1900). 

8 With this legend a tradition preserved in the Pall Jidtaku concerning thn leamucd partridge thes 
recited the Veda seems to he somewhat intimately connected. | 


$ This is the Hindu unit of 1/60 ofa day, 3% of which equals 34 hore -S.K, 
#0 Thurston, ic., vol. I, p, 399. 
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= of their atrocious demings with other Brahmans, whom they are said to have sacrificed to their 
Goddess during the a7epr fratival, no souree available to me at the present moment 
gives that tradition.) As onr document dees, however, mention the suppression of these 
qruelties by Nand Farna wis--an occurrence that apparently actually happened during 
the life-time of the writer. there mitst prohubly be some sort of fact underlying this narrative. — 
Another problem is show weare to connect the tradition concerning “ Midday-Paraiyans”, 
— recorded by Thurston aut Mr, Cotton froin the Tanjore District, with that mentioned by 
the writer in the Mackenzie Collection from Poona and the Konkan? The denomination 
“Midday Paraiyans "' is so unique, und the traditions so special and characteristic, that there 
"must needs be some sort of connection ; though a solution of the riddle, of course, scarcely 
"presents itrelf to o scholar in Europe living very far away from the places to which these 
. traditions are attashat, 
“Tf, as seems most probable, these “ Midday Paraiyans” originally belonged to the 
Konkan, the tradition may possibly have been carried to the South in two ways. That 
“. gpveral families of Brahmans fled towards the South from South Konkan and the Goa districts 
"'ynder the pressure of religious persecution by the Portugueso during the middle and later 
_. half of the sixteenth eontury Hecma ta he a fuct, but it seems very doubtful whether any of 
~ them ever procecded as faraa Tanjore. On the other hand one might feel inclined to suggest 
that Konkan Brahmans may have extablidhed themeclves in Tanjore during the establish- 
“ment of Mar&thd rulo in that country in the seventeonth century. But this is, of course, 
mere guess-work on my part, anc L should be very thankful if any reader of this little article 
would take the trouble cither to refute or to corroborate this hypothesis, I have ventured | 
to publish this short notice only ava contribution to the question raised by Mr. Cotton and 
thanks to the kind encouragement of Sir Richard Temple, ‘The solution of thoriddle connected, 
__ with the “ Midday Paraiyans " must be loft to far more competent observers than myself. 


CROSS-COUSIN RELATION BETWEEN BUDDHA AND DEVADATTA. 
liv KALIPFADA MITRA, M.A,, BAL. | 

Tax attribution of rivalry between Buddha and Devadatta to the cross-cousin system 
shown in an article entitle! ° Hucddha and Devadatte ? (ante, vol. LIT, p. 267), written by 
Mr. A.M. Hocart js indeed very attractive. I do not feel competent at the moment to aay 
enything for or against the theory, hut desire to offer a few observations in regard to the article. 

Mr, Hocart writes (wute., vol. LU, App, A, p. 271): “I should like to draw the reader’s 
attention to Vinayr, youl. U1, p. 18s, where Devacatts approaches Buddha most respectfully 
and offers to relieve hia age of the burden of administering the Order. Tho Buddha replies 
with abuse, calling him ‘ corpse, lick-apittle * (Chaanasa, Kheldkapassa).! This seems scar cely 
in keeping with the character uf the Buddha, but itis with that of a cross-cousin.? 

But in Cullawegge (V. 8.2), we read that. when the Buddha heard that Pindola Bhéra- 
dvaja had shown his inagie power by flying through the air thrice round RAéjagaha with the 
sandal-bowl, which was set high on a pole hy w Riajagaha sefth (atha kho dyasma Pindolabhara- 
duijo vehdoam, abbhugyantyd tam yetlan gehetod likkhatiun Rdjagahan anupariydss), he 
reprimanded the thera for having displayed his iddhi (magic power) for so trifling an object 
as asandal bowl, ‘There he uses the word chavassa, ond o simile not at all dignified 
and becoming (Kuthum hi nima nam Bhdrududja chavasea dérupaiiassa kdrand §gtht 
ham utarimanuamdliam min iddlipdtihdriyan dasscsnasi, seyyathapi Bhiradedja matugdme 

11” Batel. Grant Dull, [latory of te Mulirattaa (od. 1021), I, pp. Lin, 21a. 
1 Tho setual words used in tho Callavagga, however, are chavasea kheldpakases. 
4 Italics mine. | ? 
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chavassa mésakartipassa kérand kopinam dasseti evam eva kho tayd Bhitradvdja Charo 
dérupatiassa kdrand gikinam ublarimanussa dhammam iddhipdtehdriyaen dassitan). ty 
explanation, therefore, that Buddha’s use of unbecoming language towards Dovadatia Me 
scarcely in keeping with his character, but with that of a cross-cousin, becomes, to my mi | 
considerably weakened, for that was not the only occasion on which he used language unwo by 
of his character. Infact the word chava seems to haye been used f requently, tg 
Majjhima Nikdya (Updlisuttam, M.N.,1, 371 ff.) : chavo manadando . . . . himhi soa 
eko-chavro puriso, ekd chava Ndlandd, 2 
Then again we get a passage, ‘ Devadatta is hurt and one day when Buddha is Walleag 
| up and down on Crdhrakita hill throws a stone at him (op. cit., p, 199).” | | i 
Mr. Hocart says that “it is remarkable that in Fiji this kind of legend is often told ti 
account for the cross-cousinship ;” and he tells a legend of the island of Navan and ¢ 
‘Vanuavatu bearing likeness to the Grdhrakita legend. In South Africa the uterine nephey . 
for stealing the offering “‘ gets pelted by the others” (ante, vol. LIT, p. 268), and “te: 
pelting of the uterine nephewis part of a religious ceremonial * (ante, vol. LIT, p. 271). Be 
appears that all this was “a playful antagonism ” (ante, vol. LIL, p. 269), and not intended 
to bring about death. Devadatta however hurled down a rock, intending to kill the Budd 
(atha kho Devadatto Gijjhakiiam pabbaiam abhirthitud mahanlay silam pavijjht imdaya A 
- Gotamam jtvits voropessimiti).8 He is said to havo hurled tho immense stone “ by the help... 
of @ machine," “Hiuen Tsang saw the stone which was fourtcen or fiften feet high," 
Of course it may he that “the playful antagonism ” (such as is preserved in pelting as “s 
religious ceremonial ”), expressive of the liberty of the cross-cousin system, originally existed, 
' ‘but was subsequently mis-represented as @ deadly feud, when the memory of the ouster 
was lost, the idea of fighting having been somchow or other regarded as cssential, us 








Mr. Hocart explains, 2 
_ [shall notice only another passage in the article : “If the hostility of Devadatta ia merely 
the record of ordinary hatred, it is difficult to understand why Devadatta posscases the power 
of flying through the air and of performing miracles (ante, vol. LIL, p. 268),''6 7 
_ Whatever power Devadatta possessed of “ flying through the air and performing miracles! 
he seems to have lost it, and that for ever, after his miraculous appearance before Ajdaat: 
for we learn that Devadatta “ at this time lost the power of dhyana.” I do not find anywhere 
in the subsequent part of the Manual that Devadatta ever recovered hia magic power. " 
The possession of the power of flying through the air by Dovadatts does not present any 
difficulty tome. This power was entirely due to the Buddha, and vanished from him oven at 
_. the very thought of revolt against the Great Teacher, Let me pursuo this view a little further. 


_ | It. is:related. in Gullavagga (VII, 1. 4) that when he was ordained by the Buddha (pabbajjd) ~ 
',  @long with. Bhaddiya,. Anurauddha, Bhagu and Kimbila—the Sakyas, Devulatta attained 


only pothujjanikam iddhim (the lower grade of Magic Power). Ho exhibited his power by 
assuming the form of # child (or a Brahmin 2), wearing a girdle of anakes and suddenly appear- 


+ ing in Ajdtesattu’s lap (atha kho Devadatto sakavantam patisamharitud lamidrakannneny 
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abhinimminiind ahimekhalitdya Ajétasattussa Kumérasen webs ige pdlurakosi), Bit ‘as 
Boon as the evil thought of administering the Order possessed him, his Ma gic Power diminished 
nn rennin ney eeepc of pe ee oe er * 
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ponco Rardy, Manual of Buddhiem (1880), p, 220, 


co") “+ Quoted from the article, p.271, 
06 "5.8. My, Hocart refers to 


eB Me Hardy's Manual of Buddhiem, p, 890. This pago correspnacla to p, 316 of the 
edition (1860) Iam consulting, Apparently he refers ¢o the peieage 1°! By the power uf dhydia he became 

8 riehi, 80 that he could pass through tho air and sasume any form,” All my references are to be found” | 

in the edition of the Manual published in 1800, : ci 


7 Hardy's Manual, p. 316, 
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_ (saha cittuppddd “va Devudatto bessed ulthiyd parihdyi), His magic power, small as it was, 
- pecame smaller, Even before this event he docs not seom to be much in request ; and feels 
"othe anguish of it.“ When the ‘Teacher wut the monks went into residenco at Kosdémbi, 
a. great numbers of people flucked thither and suid, ‘* Where is the Teacher ? Where is Sariputta? 
oe Moggallane 4 Kassaya ¢ Bhaddiya 4 Auuruddha? Ananda? Bhagu? Kimbila?” But 
nobody said, “ where is Devadatta 1" Thereupon Devadatta suid to himself, “ Lretired from 
“the world with these monks ; {, fike them, belong to the warrior caste ; but unlike them I am, 
*: "the object of nobody's solicitude."K And then with the help of Ajatasattu ho tried to Idll 
+ Byddha, When ail his attempts failed, he went to the Buddha, and with a view to cause a 
°) gghism in the Order (Senghabhedam) made (C.V,, VIT, 3. 14) a request of five things, which the 
Buddha flatly refused. He persnaded 500 monks to follow him to Gaydsisa. Then “ S4riputta 
"pnd Moggallana convinced them of the error uf their ways by preaching and performing 
:” ‘fnireoles before them, and returned with them through the air.” The Magic Power, therefore, 
"of Devadatta was very nicagre hy comparison with that of Sariputta and Moggallana, Jt hag 
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| qlréady beon related that this he attained after his ordination by the Buddha, and was there- 


fore in a way owing to him, and even that was only pothujjanikd. Other disciples of the 
Buddha such ag Ayasina Sdwita GWE. V, o£. 5-8) and Ayasma, Pilindavaccha (M.V., VI, 
15, 8-9) showed Utlarimanassadkamneaty idhipitihdriyam. On the occasion of the exhibition 
of the Great Miracle by the Burdhie, even his loy disciples, such as Grhapati Lihasudatto, 
- Kalo Rajabhréta, Rambhaka Aciinika. Middhihunata Upasiké, and Bhikshuni Utpalavarna, 
offered to oxhibit their yiddhi (apparently Sarvgrivakasddhdrand).!0 Gharani, Sulu-angpidu 
and others offered to shaw astounding niiracles, before which Devadatta’s miracles pale,!! 
Even the lifthiyas or heretics, waieh hated by the Buddhists, seem to have exercised iddhi. In 
the Cullavagga (V.8. 1) anc the Jairydienddina (p. 143, ef seq.) the heretic leaders Purano 
Kassapa, Makkhali Gosdla, und vilwrs cliimed to be arahats endowed with Magical Power 
(cham arahdé cera aldhimd ca; raging ama riddhimante....yody ekam gramano Gautam’ 
wutiare manushyadlacne riddhipritihdryan vidargayishyati vayam dve)!8, Though no- 
where in the Buddhist bowke are the Jatter made to show their dddhi, abundant referonces to ~ 
this are found elewhere, In the Bhagarati Sétra, x Jaina book, itis related that Makkhali 
Gosile, destroyed by his Magic Puwer two disciples of Mahavira (Nigangha Nataputta), and 
tried to kill Mabuvira himwelf, but wis for his pains killed by the Magic Power of the latter, 
The heretics undoubtedly were “ utter ly wicked "; still they seem to have exercised Magic 
Power. J therefore do not sve anything very peculiar in the attribution of magical power to 
Devadatta,. 


References to the cross-cousin aystem are to be found in the Brdhmana and Sdira 
literature. Wentermarck in his History af Haman Marriage (p. 304) says, “yet in the older 
literature marriuge with the daughters of the mother’s brother and sons of the father’s sister 
is permitted ” and quotes pauxscex in support of thisin the footnote. Weber : ‘Die Kastenver- 
haltnisse in den Brahman und Sdtra’ in Jmdische Studien, vol. X, pp. 75 ef seg. Pradyumna 
married the daughter of Ruki, his mother Kukmint’s brother.!3 Arjuna married his mother’s . 
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8 Burlingame, Breldheghoia's Dhunimajvla Contucatary (Proc. of the Amorican Academy : 45—20), 
p. 504, 
® lbid, p.b05. Aw CLV. VIL, 4, 4. 10 Cowell and Neil, Disydvaddna, pp. 160, 161. 
| Wl Hardy’s Manual, p. 207. 12 Sco alse Serabhamiga Jélaka, (483). 

3 Srimadbhdgavata, Skaadlu, X, sl, 22, 23, Uttarirdha, 61. 
Vriate suuyanteurc sdkehddanunge anyiyulastaya, 
rdjiiak sanwtdie ninfitya Juhdratkaratia qulhi f[22 
yadyapy arusnaran vairem Ruki gubndvemGnituh. | 
byaturat bhdgincydya suddys kurvan svasuh priyam {23 |] 


i, of the Nandas, Now, as Candragupta, the SAN VPAKOTTOS. of the Cree 
\; +, the throne botween 320-315 38.0., the com 
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brother's daughter, Subhadra (Kyshna’s sister). We need not exanino here Whether 
Krehna and Arjuna were Aryans or Non-Aryaus, to determine whether the custom wag Arya 
‘or Non-Aryan, Anyhow it shows that the custom prevailed in Northern India, Arjuna mamied’ 
her in the Rakshasa form by abducting her, which involved him in a fight with the Yadarag,” 
his cross-cousin relations, This may point to the rivalry adverted to by Mr, Hoeart, but then; 
it militates against the great friendship which existed between Kyshna and the Pandang 
‘King AvimArake in Bhasa’s.drama Avimaraka marries Kuraigi, the daughter of his mothe 
brother, Kuntibhoja, Madhavacirya in his commentary on Pardsaru Sduhitd says that 
though marriage with a mother’s brother’s daughter ix against tho practice of wise men jy 
Northern India (Udécyagishja garhilam) yet being a good practice in the Dckhan, this system 
is not indecorous (avintia) in Northern India, The Grulis support it (mdf ilasutdoindhans. 
nugrahakéh Grutyddayah), and he quotes Ry Vede (7. 4, 3, 23, 6—typhim jahurmitulasyen 
yoshd, eto.), a8 being the maniravarna used in that marriage. References to this nAarriage 
are also contained in Kumarila Bhatta’s Tontravirtika (pp. 127-—~129, Benareg edition) 
and Viramitrodaya-Samskdra-prakdea (pp. 139—141, 172, 203)", But us I havo not suf. 
ciently investigated this lino of evidence, I am unable to say if it strengthens Mr. Hocart’s 
_ theory of cross-cousin rivalry. Mysterious are the ways in which the seeds and pollen of @: 


myth or custom are carried and propagated and Mr. Hocart’s theory demands serioug. 
investigation. | el 
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CULTURAL, LINGUISTIC AND LITERARY HISTORICAL GLEANINGS 
FROM THE KAUTILIYVA, 

By HERMANN JACUBI. ye 

| (From the Silzungesberichte der Kiniglich Preussiechen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 

XLIV, 1911—Stigung der phil.-hiet, Classe vom 2 November, pages 054—973), 

| TRANSLATED BRoM THN Gunman, By NARAYAN BAPUJI UIGIKAR, M.A, ss 

(954) ‘Till recently, the oldest work of Sanskrit literature, that could be dated with 

reasonable probability, was Patafijali’s Mahdbhdgya, belonging approximate] y to the second — 

_ part. of the second century B.c, Through the dixcovery and publication of the Kaugiliya, 

_ the Book of Polity by Kautilya, the chronologivally certifiod Isis for cultural and literary: 

historical invostigations is further pushed back tu the juncture of the fourth and the third 

— century 8.0. The date of the composition of this work becomes well-nigh certain through 

the personality of its author, Kautilya, also known ay Visnugupts and Canakya. This 

_, person is indeed, as he himself says at the end of his work, ina verse brouthing proud self- 


Consciousness, the same as the famous iinister of Candragupta, who overthrew the dynasty 


k writers, ascended 
- the throne botween 320-315. | position of the Kautiliye must he placed about 
800 'B.0,, or & few years earlior, 
es However, it is not"only the well-established fatiqnity of the 
- historical source of tho tirst order ; to this is to be also added 
namely, that its author long occupied the first place in the uaumagcuent aud direction of 4 
great state, in the foundation and organisation of which he had the most important part, 
If such & man endowed with versatile learning writes! after having mastered tho works 
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mts For the information contuined in this and the precoding linc, 1 au indebted to Pundit Harilara 


- _ 1. Compare the opening words : ofrear ‘ ren ° nee 
mace aye Bt wet eter qareareh Re 


Keetiliye thut makes it & 
aaccond important consideration, 


Here | 
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- of many predecessors, a typical artheudstyn, then he gives us, not any learned compilation? 
puta picture of national a fairs agreving with the actual state of things, intimately known to 
him from personal experience. Indeed, it is hard to believe that, in his exposition, for instance, 
of the (955) political organisation. of the coutrol of economic life (in the Adhyakeapracara), 
gnd of tho administration of justice (in the Dharmasthiya), and elsewhere, he had not 
in view the object of transmitting to the princes and their advisers the principles of Govern 
ment tested by him. [6 is for this reason that the Kautiltya is a mach more trustworthy 
-gource for our knowledge of the politicnl and social conditions of Ancient India than Manu 
 andgsimilar works, where we are often in doubt as to how far the statements and rules contained 
$n them are the theoretical injunctions of their Brahmanic authors, and how far they had had 
‘originally a practical significanee. This dubious character of so many Brahmanic works, 
’ gombined with the uncertainty of their dale, has given, rise, in their case, to a justified mistrust, 
i and in cortain quarters, even to their depreciation as against other sources, independent 
cm ofthem. Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids has in his highly valuable work, Buddhist India, London, 
4908, Preface, p. iii f, enunciated the difference between the two historical conceptions, 
the one based on the Brahmanic, and the other on non-Brahmanic works, in a manner scarcely 
agreeing with tho circumstances, ax though the former alone claimed to be in possession of 
|) the truth, “ Whenever they (i.c., such sentiments) exist, the inevitable tondency is to dispute 
* tthe evidence, and turn a deaf ear to the conclisions. And there is porhaps, after all, but one 
course open, and thet ix to declire war, always wilh the deapest respect for those who hold 
them, aguinst such views. The views cure wrong, They are not compatible with historical 
methods, and the next veneration will see them, and the writings that are, unconsciously, 
perhaps, animated hy them, forgotten.” [In this conflict (supposing it exists) we would call 
Kautilya as the inust inportant witness. heeanse he wrote half a century before the period 
in which Buddhian attained to predominant political influence. From what he has stated, 
the conclusion inevitably follaws, that the kinglom which he directed, and others before 
his time, were nualeNedd on thos Bradiaanie elements, which Manu, the Mahdbhdrata, and 
generally the later Brthmaanieal works. po-tukate, although with some oxecsses of priestly 
partisanship, Mor this pirpese we bave principally to take into consideration the third 
Alhyéya of the fit Adbihurana, of whieh P give below as close a translation as possible. 
After Kautilva has caaecratendt the Veetrs, ineluding the Zéhasaveda and the six Vedaugas, 
he continues :~—- 

“This well-known Laws iedwe of theology is necessary (for the Arthasdstra), inasmuch as 
itlaysdown the duties uf the crates? and the Asruimas. (956) The duty of a Brébmana is to 
learn,# to teach, to perfor a sacritice, ty make others perform a sacrifice, to give away gifts 
and to receive then. The duty of 2 Kgatciya is to learn, to perform a sacrifice, give away gilts, 
fo live by armex, and to protect mens Chat of a Vaisya ix to learn,4 to perform a sacrifice, 
Give away gifts, tu enyave in ageienlture aud euttle-breeding, and trade; that of a Sidra is 
to serve the Arya. to cngave ia agricaiture® and catile-breeding and trade, to follow the 
profession of an artifieer, wae that of a bard (Kusilavie). 

| “The duty of a householder (second Ajrama) is to earn his livelihood by his proper 
| | duties, to marry a pirl of equal position, but belonging to a ‘lifferent Gotra, to have inter- 
Course with her at the proper tint, to give wifts to eon ls, manNLSa, guosts and servants, and 
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% Compare the concluding vores STAG --QTA—- Tea | 
_ 3 Compare Afanes, 1, »¥~-81 5 dio Mahkdbhdruta, XU, GU. SH. GI. 
 & That iz, to study the Veda. | eas 
5° 6 Wdeud, which consista in ugricnlturo and cattle-breeding, and trade, 1.4, p. 8. Manu, I, 91, enjoins 
_..2n him only the duty of serving diligently tho rowulning castes. 


ae : | ‘value in ‘the first instance for their own time onl 
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to enjoy the remainder. The duty of a Vedio student (first Agrama) consists in studying 
the Veda, serving the fire, taking baths at the proper time, and (staying) to the end of 
his life’, with his teacher, or in his absence, with his son, or with a fellow-student. For a 
Vanaprastha (third Agrama) it is necessary to observe continence, to sleep on earth, to grow 
hair and wear deer-skin, to keep fire, to bathe, to worship gods, manes, and guests, and 
to live on forest produce. For a Parivrdjaka (fourth Agrama) the following are necessary : 
control of senses, not to undertake any work, not to possess anything, to avoid all attach. 
ment, begging at different places, to live in a forest, external and internal purity, to abstain 
from injury to any being whatsoever, truthfulness, freedom from envy or anger, non-wicked. 
ness and forgiveness. | . 
. ‘The observance of one’s own duties leads to heaven and final beatituce ; by their non. 
. performance, the world would be ruined by universal confusion (Saikara). 
‘‘Theyefore a king should not allow men to leave their proper duties ; since one who 
observes his proper work is happy in this and the next world. | | 
“ie Verily, the society that remains within the limits of Aryan behaviour, and is established 
on the basis of castes and Asramas, and is guided by the three-fold Veda, prospers ; it never 
decays.” oO 
We should observe that in the whole of this chapter, Kautilya does not mention any 
contending views; we may therefore suppose that what he says was also true for his pre- 
decessors and was an uncontroverted basic principle. Now as regards the caste system, 
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the theory of mixed castes has also validity for Kautilya ; he gives the origin of the Anulomas — | 


and Pratilomas, and further admixtures (957) between them, in all, of seventeen mixed castes. 
Still is his enumeration not exhaustive, since-he concludes it with the words ity ele "nye cd 
‘niaréléh. In this respect also, the Kawgiltya takes the same point of view as the Brah- 
manic law-books, though indeed the theory of the mixed castes is given in the Kaugilfya only 
in its broad outlines, and is widely separated from the complicated system of Manu. 
Fiom this it follows with certainty that in the fourth century 3.0, and earlier, the Indian 
state was based on the Brahmanic foundation, as the European state of the Middle Ages was on 
the Christian, The social arrangement was regarded as continued from the Veda, (and) 
the superiority of the Brahmans and their privileged position was a firmly established fact. 
A practical statesman must accept the historically developed conditions as a given fact; — 
_ the Kaujiltya does not lay down any interference with it, nor does it seek to bring the Vedic 
theory to greater prominence,. To change arbitrarily the existing conditions, which rightly 
or wrongly, but in any case as & matter of fact, were regarded as based on the Veda, was as 
far away ‘from. (the thoughts of). Indian statesmen as to upset the structure of the society . 
was from (the thoughts of) European princes of the Middle Ages. And then, too, if many 
events in Brahmanical India might agree very little with the Brahmanic theory—which gene- 
rally has been partly conceded by the Indians themeelves, and has beon placed under Apaddhar- 
ma—still that does not ‘therefore ‘cease to be a principal factor in the historical development ; 
it was just like the’ ecclesiastical doctrine in our Middle Ages, which very often in practice 
" was very unchristian. For our knowledge of the State in Ancient India, the Kautiltya remains. 
, our most reliable source ;: in utilising. the Buddhistic: and the Jain sources, we must 


‘always make allowance for their sectarian point of view, limited as it is by the social position e 


of theirauthors. The non-literary ancient: works, such as sculpture, coins and so forth, have 


. 6 Naturally, 50 long as he does not pass into the householder’s stage. | 
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Here is then the point from which wo could attain to an objective valuation of the theory 
of Prof. Rhys Davids regarding the falsification of history by the Brahmans. The non- 
literary works begin with Asoka. It was incumbent on this great Emperor to rule according 
to principles, for which the Brahmans were not tho authority ; he was a Buddhist, and finally 
also entered the (Buddhistic) order. The rosult was that with his death, his kingdom, 
comprehending approximately the whole of India, broke into pieces. Howéver, in his reign 
of thirty-seven years, it is possible that tho old basic concoptions of the state might have been 
shaken in some unknown manner ; there occurred the dreaded Sankara (958) against which 
the politicians had always warned, and which ever turns up asa spectre in the later literature; 
this (i.¢., the Saiwkara) then prevailed for a long period in those parts of the country, the 
mastery of which had heen seized by non-Aryan princes. When, therefore, the reaction set 
in, the Brahmans had to regain much lost ground ; the Kautiliya and other Arthaédstras 
where such had heen pres: rved, showed them what the Brahmanic state once was, to restore 
which they laboured. That in this enthusiasm thoy went too far, is what is to be expected 
from the nature of the thing: hence the intolerance and the presumption, the extravagance 
of the Brahmanie arrogance, which displays itself very often in the later law- books and similar 
- works,—We cannot therefore regard the conditions as they prevailed under Agoka, and also 
partially continued for a long time thereafter, as normal, Asoka's period was only one 
episode, which indced left behind far-reaching consequences.. However, the Brahmanic 
_ view-point of lifo fought against the non-Brahmanic spirit, and atlast secured all but complete 
victory, mainly under the aegis of Kumérila and Sankara. The presumed falsification of 
history by the Brahmins, so far as their ideal of the State is concerned, depends on their 
_ knowledge of the ancient rules of State-craft, which preserved the acquaintance with the 
| Keutiltya and probably also other older Arihasdsirae ; the falsifying, if itcan be designated as 
' guch, consists in only this, that they (i.c., the Brihmans) have expounded the contents of 
the old Artha- and Dharma-édstras in such works as Manu, YAjiiavalkya and others, in 
cordance with their point of view and the characteristics of their times. 


Now, though from the Kantilfy wo only got to know primarily the conditions of 
the Brahmaniec state in the fourth century 3.¢., wo can also draw, on the basis of his state. 
ments, conclusions about the conditions provailing in the preceding period. ‘This -is so, 
because this work is indeed based, as its author tells us in his opening words quoted 
above, on the work of his predecessors, whom he mentions when he does not agree with their _ 
. views or rules, in order to refute them in the point at issue, and to improve upon them. 
- If he differs from all of his predecessors or perhaps from a majority of them, he mentions 
"their view with the words ity dedryah,7 and his own, with the words iti Kautilyah ; very often, 
however, he sets himself in opposition to theviews of individual writers, mentioned by name, 

’ In this way wecometo know the names of a number of schools and individual writers on the 
_  Arthasdstra (959)—or perhaps only on single topies of the same. The schools are the follow. 
“"" thg:—The Manavah, Barhaspatyah,® Audanasah, Ambhiydh, Paraésarih; the (individual) * 
‘authors are:—Pardsara, Pardsara, Bhoradvija, Pisuna, Kaunapadanta, Vitavyadhi, Bahudanti- ' 











putra, Viddlakea, KAtydyana, Kaniike Bharadvaja, Dirghe Carayana, Ghojamukha, Kifjalka, 


Pisunaputra ; the last six beginning with Katyadyana are only mentioned once.(V. 5, p. 251= : 














7 In IL, 7, there follows after this, ity apare ; in VIII, 1, after having mentioned . the view of the © 
Aciryas, there are mentioned those of a number of authors, which are each of them refuted individually 
by Kautilya. Tho views of the Acfryas aro discussed more than fifty times, E 

8 According to VatsyAyann (Kémaedira, 1, 1, p. 4) the original Dharmadéaira was composed by Mant 
Rvayambhava, and the original Arthadéetra, by Byhaspati, © 0 ee 
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258 of the edition of 1919) along with Pisuna, who is however mentioned many times, and 
that too with regard to a subject scarcely belonging essentially to the matter of the Anja | 
édetra, viz., striking and therefore significant changos in things." However, even afte 
excluding the last named six authors there still remain over twelve authorities, who, before 
Kautilya, have treated of the Niti- and the Artha-sdsira. (960) He him self is evidently the lag . . 
independent author of a N%tisdsira ; his successors, like Kamandaki, haye only expounded the 
already finished and firmly-fixed subject-matter of that science in a new forin, suited to 
the times, in doing which they left out what had become antiquated—for instance, ths 
Adhyaksapracéra, or had been treated of systematically elsewhere, like for insteunee, the 
Dharmasthtya in the Dharmaésdsiras. The development of the Kamat&stra presents ay 
interesting parallel to this development of the Ariha-and Niti-stsira. If we oxclude N andin, 
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® A Cirayana is mentioned by Viitsya&yana (Kamasitra, I, 1, p. 6) as the author of the Sddliaragam 
adhikaranam, and Ghotakamukha as that of the Kanydprayukiahunt. If the namea of (he persons mentioned 
above be a little more closely scrutinised, it would strike us as to how many of them are nd eknames ; Vatavya. 
dhi = one who suffers from gout ; Ghotakamukha = one who has the faco of a horse ; Kaunapadanta one 
who has the teeth of a goblin (Kunapa = corpse, Kaunapu, therefore = goblin); Pisunu = a spy 3 Kisijolle | 
== the filament, ¢.¢6., as thin or yellow as a filament ; Bahudantiputra = one whose mother's tueth were as 
jong a3 an arm. In the following three names, there is added on to the names a physical characteristic, 
which indeed might not be intended to be exactly complimentary == Dirgha Carflyana = the tall C. ; Kanihla 
Bhéradvaja==thetiny B. (Kaninka = Kanika); VisGlakeas= the long-oyed one, 1 mught also mention 
Gonikaputra from the Kémastira, which means the son of a cow, (gont, according tu Pivadiijwli on I, 1.1, 
v. 6, is an Apabhrarmhéa for gawk). In this name, as in Bahulantiputrs, it is the mother that is insulted, 
according to the Indian feshion. This mode of bestowing names throws a peculiar light on the literary. 
etiquette of that time, the traces of which are to be moreover discovered alreudy in the Upanigads. - These 
names however appear at the same time as individual naines. It is therefore ditfieult to belie vo that Gonika. 
putra, mentioned by Vatsyayana as the author of the pdraddrikam, is o different person fram the grummarian 
of the same name, mentioned by Patafijali (on I. 4, 51 ), all tho more so as Conardiya is also an authority 
in the ‘Kdmadésh a (on the Bhéryddhikérikam), and a writer of Kdrikde of tho xan name i4 mentioned by 
Patafijali (see Kielhorm, JA., 1886, pp. 218 #f.), If this supposition is correct, we secure a chronological 
clue with regard to these grammarians, sinco those authorities in ithe AGmaifetra aro later than Dattaka, 
who wrote the Vaidika at the desire of the courtesans of Paitaliputra. At the earliest therofare, he lived in 
the latter half of the fifth century 3.0., since Pataliputra was first made the cipital towards the middle of 
that century. Finally the fact that grammarians happen to be authorities in the Aémaddetra too, is not 
to be much wondered at, inasmuch as a thoneand years later, muny philosophers have made for themselves ie 
&% namo as writers on poetics as well. Regarding Kaunapadanin, it. has also to he mentiouce that according | 
to Trikdndasesa (II, 8. 12, v. 387) itis a bye-name of Bhigma. A Bhigiuia is mentioned as tho author of an | 
Arthasdsira (Bhiaradvaja, Visdlakga, Bhfigma, and Pardgara) and as a predecessor of Vignugupta in dlokaa. 
which are quoted in the ancient 7ikd (Uptdhydyanirapeked) on Kdmanduki, p. 137, Bibl Ind. tie worthy 
of note that the author of this Lika speaks of Vitsyfyana, the author of the K dmashtra as **‘agmad guru,” 
p. 136. (878) To what is said here, I have still something more to add. The fur of the name Babu- 
dantiputra given in the Kaugiltya (1. 8, p. 14) is also to be found (auly with a short d)in the Daéabumeérac, 
ViTI, but as Bahudantisute, in Kémandakt, X. 17, whilo the cornmertutur has (p, 242) Valgudantfsuta. 
In Mahdbhérata XII, 59, Bhisma narrates that Brahman had composed & é@stra on tho ¢rivarga and similar - 


topics in 100,000 adhydyas. Siva (Visalakea) abridged this séatra im 10.000 wlhydyas, and it was called 
Vassélékgam; then Indra further ab : : oe | 


Brhaspati, in 3,000 adhydyas, called Bérhaspatyam ; 


cally extravagant parallel to the Kémasdéstra, where the number ia gi i 

: . ae ’ raft the adhydyas ia given in the following 
mee ee iva’s attendant, 1,000 adh. ; Svetaketu AuddMaki, 500, Babhravya Pafcila, 180, Vateya- — 
chased janie y Placer ree the sequence of the worka givenin the Mahdbhdrata ean claim any historical — 
| : Py qoupsul. in the Mahdbharata, Viédlakea is identified with Siva, and Bahudentiputra (whose — 


; naa a pebas | Saapeeii from the title of his ‘work, Béhudantakam) with Inctra.: Of thin, howevor, thercis no — 
| autiliya 3 there Visalakss is often Mentioned together with auch undoubtedly ‘human’ 
.euthors, as Vatavyadhi, Piguna and others (p. 


: my Feeds 18 £., 32 £., 321 f., 827 f.). Probably some legend, for. 
erred ialche oti 7 kl ct these authors as gods, and later Senerations have ot times been mindful of 
(v IIT. 21) Ta of » tne Lexicugr aphers (Compare PW., av, Bihudanteya and Viéilakga). Kémandaké mentions | 

7 - | sagan authority in the Nitiédstra; whether ha means thereby this Bahudantisuta is uncertain. | 


ridged it in 5,000 udhydyas, it being called Hdhudantakam ; then — | 
lastly Kavya in 3,000 adhydyas, Thies ia a fantasti- 
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vohgdeve’s attendant, and Svetaketu, Uddilake’s son, as being the first two, probably my- 
thical writers of the Kémasdstra, we (thereafter) find Babhravya Paficdla asthe author of a 
very extensive Rémaidstra,)® then foven writers on individual topics thereof, and Jast 
of all, Vatsyayana, who brought this “ science” to a close, while later authors are simply 
the revisers of the transmitted material. 

The numerous predecessors inentioned by Kautilya enable us to conclude that there 
existed @ lively interest in the Nitisdstra. in the fourth and the fifth centuries before Christ, 
and probably earlier still. The necessary presumption of this interest in political theories—an 
interest attested by documents ~-is that it wasa period of brisk political development, which 
gave rise to 4 theoretical and systematic treatment of the problems and questions that arose. _ 
In this connection, the fact that Kautilya treats in IT. 1 (Vanapadanivesa) of the sending 
out of colonists and the organisation of colonics,!! deserves special consideration, and in 

‘this connection, divisions of the country consisting of cight to two hundred villages are men- 
tioned, which are again divided into districts of ten villages. The laying-out of colonies — 
was therefore an actual problem in the fourth and fifth centuries B.c., with which the teachers 
of the Arthagdstra were bound to concern themselves. Herein I believe I can finda con- 
frmation of the conclusion to which considerations of a different kind have led me regarding 
the “ expansion of the Indian culture.’"? At the time of Kautilya, the Brahmanising of the 
Deccan must probably have long been accomplished ; presumably the East and the South- 
Hest, that is further India, was at that time tho object of colonising efforts, (961) It is 
therefore probable that the major portion of Further India was once brought under Indian 
rule, and subjugated to Indian civilization, the traces of which have been however oblitera- 
ted by the immigrations of the Burmese und tho Siamese. The Indian kingdoms of Campa 
and Cambodia, the cxistence of which we can, on the strength of inscriptions and monumental 
works, trace back to the first century of our (Christian) era, must indeed be regarded as 
‘standing remnants, which appeur isolated through the disappearance of the connecting link. 

As an addition to this, it may be mentioned that among extra-Indian countries, I 
have found mention of China only. That is,in IL 11, (p. 81) are mentioned the silk 
fabrics of China which are produced in the country of China.18 This makes it certain that 
China boro the name Cina in 300 38.¢., which therefore finally disposes of the derivation of 
the word China from the dynasty of Thsin (247 3.¢.). On the other hand, this notice is also 

_ of interest, inastiuch ag it proves the export of Chinese silk to India in the fourth 


century before Christ. 7 
With the question regarding the worth of Brahmanie sources for our knowledge of the 


state of things in Ancient India, thure stands another question in fundamental relationship, 
viz., how far the use of classical Sanskrit provailed in the early centuries before 
the Christian ora. Ag is well-known, the oldest inscriptions of Asoka, and those of many 
centuries following, ure written only in Prakrit. From this ithas been concluded that 
Sanskrit originated much later in the Brahmanic schovls, and remained for a long time only’ 
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Serica + 1 anatnenmnenaneeatiemennennetneleenemseneinmnamemncnnnn a aie 
10 Vateyfyana reliog on him often inthe course of his work, and also expressly says in one of the 


concluding verses :— . 
arefiaia emirarn’ afrace | 
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On the other hand, an opinion of the Auddalakas is once contrasted with that of the Babhravyas’ (VI. 6, 


op 358 f.), Presumably, Vatsydyana bas found this notice in the Babhraviya (work). According to the 


_, Commentary (p, 7) the earlier works were indeed loat—-ulsannam eva—that however of Babhravya wat — 
“vailable in fragmenta. ; oS 
a egta) angegt ar sereey (qetarvaetr) ertenrhreaeenir at ARTA! IT put into 
brackete that portion which does not seem to bear on colonisation proper. oo ee 
| 1 Internationale Wochenaohrif, V, pp. 385 a. 18 aitite ofterrare wtarghrsr: | 


| nade clear: by the following e 
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as a learned language; it only gradually attained to a more extensive use, till from the 
fourth and fifth centuries a.D. onward, it became the literary language of the whole of - 
‘a 14 | 
oe this theory is, in my opinion, untenable because of the fact that the lan- 
guage of the ancient epic was Sanskrit (962), still it would be of interest to put together what 
wecan gather from the Kautiltya regarding the use and spread of classical Sauskrit. Hirst 
of all, the fact that the Arthasdstra itself is written in Sanskrit is certain enough : thousands 
of things, ideas, conditions, etc., of common, political and economic life find their expression 
in that work in Sanskrit, not in Prakrit. The subjects treated there, with quite a few OX0Cp: 
tions, lie completely outside the sphere of priestly schools ; if however these latter still treated 
of such things, they would cease to be “ priestly ” schools, and would become what we must 
designate the scientific and literary circles of India. This conclusion holds good not only 
for the time of Kautilya, but also for the preceding period, during which came into existenc 
‘ those works of his predecessors, which he has quoted and utilised. 

_ Paradoxical as the statement may sound, the Kémasééira stands in internal relationship 
with the Arthaédstra, since each of the three objects of the Trivarga—Dharma, Artha and 
Kéma—wee capable of being treated scientifically or systematically, and as soon as two of 
these objects were partially dealt with, the treatment of the third followed with a certain 
necessity. The close relationship between the Arthasdsira and the Kédmasdsira is disclosed 
externally by the fact that, among works which have come down to us, both have followed 
the same arrangement, method of treatment, and style of diction, and are therefore to be 
regarded as belonging to a distinct category, distinguished from other works. To 
mention only a few instances : both works contain in their beginning the identical words::18 
tasyd’ yam prakaranddhikaranasamuddesah: the table of contents consisting in the enumera. 
tion of the chapters ; and the last section in both is called the secret lore, Aupanisadikam. — 
Two more verbal resemblances, besides those above pointed out, are to be found: Kaut. 
1. 6 Pp. il; Kamas. 1. 2, p- 24: JYAl Breet qv TS: APTANA THAT TASaATT : TAATTET 
Frtare | and Kauf. 1X.7, p. 359; Kamas, VI. 6,p. 358 erat at ara cendfiery: letratgut: 
‘Wear errata: | dues however stands for éoka in the Kdmasiira. 

In this case, the borrowing party is undoubtedly Vatsyayana;'® he might well 
be later than Kautilya by some centuries, for his mention of Grahalagnabala in. 
ITI. 1, p. 192, appears to display an acquaintance with Greek Astrology of which (968) there 
is not to be found any trace in the Kautiltya.1¥ Though however our Kémasiira is later 
EE te RIO ONL OSC IT, 516A IS BAR lee 


14 M. E. Senart formulates his view thus:—As for the classical Sauskzit, based in a Brahmonio onviron- 
ment materially on the Vedic language,and caused, as a matter of fact by the first application of writing to 


popular dialects, it must be placed between the third century x.0., and the first century a.p. Its public. 
or official use began to spread only at the end of the first century or the beginning of tho second century a.D. 
No work of the classical literature can be anterior to this epoch, JA,, VIT, t. 8, p, 404. Compare dbid., 
pp. 884, 839, Prof. Rhys Davide propounds similar views, principally inthe eighth and ninth chapters of his | 
work, op. oft.; on p. 153, he enunciates the linguistic development of India in thirteen stages, of which the 
classical Sanskrit isthe eleventh, ‘For long, 


the literary language only of the priestly echools, it was first 
‘used in inscriptions and coins from the second cent 


ury. A.D. onwards; and from the fourth end fifth 
centuries onwards, became the lingua franca for all India.” | == 
| 15 Kaujiltya, p. 1: Kdmasttra, p. 7, | | | 
16 In Kémashira, 1. 2, p. 18, ho relies upon the Adhyakeapracéra, by which ver robably is meant 
the second adhikarasa of the Kaupiltya, —_ sacha me 4 | 
_ 217 In his definition 'of Kama (p. 19), Vatsyéyena proceeds on the ideas of the Vuidestha, a ayatem 
which Kautilya, however, does not know. aitrerey TS grarnaare esata aratiwarat wg: ay 
FTARCIT TN: ATA: | Compare Vatye, Darfana, V. 2.18 The idea underlying this statement is 


| the | xplanation of the Tarkasaigrahadipitd, Seat aaa agvay aT 
ARR Raia ae: rept art saat . 
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than Kautilya, still the Sdstra as such is certainly very much older than he. Mention hag 
above been made of the development of the Adinuddstra before Vitay4yana, and in the 
second note on p. 959 (p. 132, note, of this translation), reference has already been made to the 
point that Caradyana, the writer on Sddhdranam Adhikaranam (Kémas. 1. 1, p. 6) be, the wa 

in which a lover should conduct himself, and Ghotakamukha, the author of the Kenya, 
prayuktam (ibid.) i.e., the way in which one should have to wife a maiden, are probably identi. 
cal with the authors, Dirgha Carfiyana and Ghotamukha, cited by Kautilya ;18 accidental) 
similarity of nanics is indeed improbable, since the same accident must be supposed to have 
happened in twocases. Ii therefore the existence of two parts or lectures of the Kdmaédstra 
(Adhikaranas 1 and 3) is likely for the time of Kautilya, it is certain for the sixth lecture 
(the Vaisika )™, because on the occasion of treating of the instruction of the courtesans, 
Kautilya mentions (IT. 27, p. 125) aiieaserarar® afranr eret Ceres avert 
reese Fata | ‘That, however, the predecessors of Vatsyayana wrote in Sanskrit 
cannot indeed remain a matter of doubt; otherwise Vitsy&yana would certainly have 
preferred the claiin of being the first to teach his science in Sanskrit.2° None would 
however acscrt that the Aidiasdstra was cultivated only within the limits of the priestly 
schools. This appears to me to be excluded in the case of the Dharmaégdstra too. That 
such a one (i.0., a Dharwesdstra) existed at the time of Kautilya is certain, because he 
mentions it ina passage fo he referred toa once more, The contents of it, inso far as things 
spiritual did not belong to it, we come to know in details from the third Adhikarana of the 
Kautilfya, viz, the Dharmaathiya (pp. 147-200), which we (964) must regard as a piece of 
legislation for the kingdom of the Mauryas. Therein occurs the consideration of the most 
diverse facts of the practival life, the knowledge and understanding of which would 
be found least of allin the priestly schools, If, in spite of this, the Dharmaédstra was 
composed in Sanskrit—and of this there cannot be any doubt—then Sanskrit was no more 
an exclusively school dialect, but a literary language understood by all classes. Dharma, 
Artha and Kama, whose systematic treatment has been laid down in the Sanskrit works, 
referred to all men, and not to the learned only, much less to the priestly schools alone. 

And more than this : Sanskrit was also the official language which the prince used 
in his letters and decrees, The proof of this statement is to be found in the Sésanddhi- 
kara, IL. 28, pp. 70-75. This chapter treats of the letters and orders proceeding directly from 
the king, which his private secretary, the Lekhaka, has to prepare, #.¢., to compose, and copy 
fair, according to what the king may have said, A lekhaka should possecs the qualifications 
of a king’s minister amdlyasumpadopetah; what these consist in, is mentioned in I, 9, 
p. 15, para. 1.21 Heshould be, among other things, Kyiasilpak and Cakgugmdn, te. he should 
know the arts and should possess Sdeiracakyuymattd ; in other words, he should thoroughly 
understand the Sdstras. The knowledge of different local languages is not ordained, a would 
necessarily have been the case, had diplomatic correspondence been carried, on in Prakrit. 
Now, in a great political action of one king against his neighbours and rivals, there pe anvolved : 
the consideration, besides these; of the four princes (kingdoms) situated in front of him, 


18 That is, in that part of V. 5, which treats of tho marks of royal disfavour. 4 
with the words, bhiyad ca vaksyémah, and could therefore be a completion, org 























That part is introduced 
nating from Kautily. 


himself of what his predecessors had taught. - Re A ee 
le According to KAmastira, I. 1, p. 7, aynong the seven parts of the Kémadésira, the Vasa wee me 
ee ttalta. . oe a ee ee ee 
first to be ever independently treated, and that was done by Da en. Sanskrit and Desabhase. 


Re Reference is made, in different connection, to the difference bet , | 
Where it is ssid of a négaraka (I. 4, p. 60) me separa TTeTERT ; n * ' ; _* . : 
a | )  mutatiety arent wert aa 
31 Compare, VE, 1, p. 255 f, (x 257 i. of the 1919 eda.), Pe ee mi Mae °C 
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Soe 
and the four, in rear of him, as also of the neighbouring princes on both sides ang of the 
neutrals (VI. 2, p. 258=260 of the edition of 1919).22 In the time of Kautilya, therefore, 
the political area bound by sympathy was the whole province of Hindustan and more, 
where were spoken even at that time at least three or four different Prakrits,. (965) It is, 
however, evident that in diplomatic transactions we employ that language which combines 
the possibility of great precision and susceptibility of fine distinction. A language acquires 
these peculiarities only through long literary use, and they were present in the classical Sans, 
krit, with regard to which it has now been proved that it was in common literary use at the . 
time of Kautilya. A direct indication that at least certain letters were written in Sanskrit, 
is to be gathered from the fact that the solemn concluding formula for these letters ig in 
Sanskrit. The rule is: lekhanaparisawharandriha ili sabdo vicikum asya iti ea.28 © The 
letter should conclude with the word iti or with the words iu vécikiin asya,” the latter 
being used when the actual words of the king make up the contents of the letter. We can, 
however, also see from the instructions which Kautilya gives in the abovenamed section 
regarding matters linguistic and stylistio, that he had in mind a secretary whose main function - 
was to compose letters in Sanskrit. However, I shall not disputethe view that other Writings 
proceeding from the same Secretary, (and directed) to inferior persons might have been written 
in Prakrit, in accordance with the rule laid down in such cases (p. 71) jatim. kulam sthina- 
vayassrutani . . . « samikeya kdrye lekham vidadhy@t purusdnurtpam. — However, in 
the theoretical injunctions which Kautilya regards it necessary to give in this section, hoe 
appears to hold it an essential qualification for a lekhaka to possess a correct knowledge 
of the literary and learned language, é.e., the classical Sanskrit, inasmuch as he then says 
about himself, that he wrotehisrulesabout the Sdsanu for the benefit of the kings after having 
thoroughly investigated all the sdstras and having borne in mind the practicein the matter,% 
(Z'o be continued). 


MISCELLANEA. 
A POETICAL FRAGMENT IN PRAISE Qtia I— 


OF THE PEN, Qalam goyad ki man shéhe jah4nam, 
ie) Qalam kash ré ba daulut me rasénem ; 
Ager bad bkht bishad man cho d&nam, 
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Gg Vp s(% . aie wy J “ Vale, ekbir b& daulut rasinam. 
r ‘foae . Translation :— 
" | se The Pen saya, “Tam king of the universe; 
r (- Si ww 3k } ol re | To him who holds me I bring wealth ; 
re ‘ . - tt If he be unfortunate, yot through me 
‘a 3 ae we an 4 we a Ho attains once to tho shore of riches,” 
- { This verso was found finong miscellaneous | 
6 : 
Le wn 43 \ pK i 3 papers left hy the late Dr. W. Crooke. Its author: 





ship is unknown.] _ 
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- 22 Iregard it as being more correct to proceed on thigidea of the Kaufiliya than to rely (in my argument) 
on the extent of the kingdom of Candragupta. Even if, at tho time when the K aufiffya was composed, . 
the power of this king might have resliy extended from Bengal to the Panjab and still further, then even 
in that case, the doctrine mentioned by Kautilya regarding the Vijigigu (king) and his mandala, would not 
be meaningless and without any practical interest ;sincein the lands subservient to him, there were here- 
‘ditary princes, who, following the Indian custom, might have continued to exercige authority. <A great 
state did not arise by a conquest proper; such were confined to annexations of smaller provinces (compare 
AITI. 14, 15). The dependent princes in the empire of the Mauryas must heve likewise fought among ss 
themselves, like the Satraps in the Persian Empire, despite the suzerainty of the Emperor; and in such 
' wars, the rules of the Ntiidéstra came into operation. ) 


gs 28 Page 72. The edition reads lekhaka and gabdau. 
“Page 75. STITSTragay waTETHg ST | ahfzeRr atersh green Ferfiy: gre: || 
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Cansus OF India, 1021. THE ANDAMAN AND | of tho life and conditio 

Nrcosaw Iezanps, by R. F. Lows, Government | of the Nicobarese, aaa wb pela eee 

of India Press, Caloutta. we are here introduced to considerable ae 

This Report, which shows much careful investi- | °f fresh information. I6 would seem, however, 
gation into the life and conditions of the people, | thatthe accountin it of * Folklore stories obtained 
is by the late Deputy Superintendent of the Is- from Mr. E, Hart * ig erroneous, as they are not 
lands, who, it is understood, was specially asked | M¢W and are not his, With one exception they 
by the Government to postpone taking his pension | have been already published by Mr. 0, W, White- 
that he might conduct the Census end write the | head in this Journal. See ante, vol, L, pp. 284, 
Report. The work falls mainly into threo sections, | &t 
dealing respectively with the Andamanese, the Despite the necessary administrative report of 
Nicobarese, and tho Penal Settlement of Port | the work of the Census, and the Tables which or- 
Blair. — dinarily Can interest only statisticians, there is 

The Census could not possibly be taken syn- | i the Census Reporte generally, and in this work 
chronously throughout the islands, and indecd | of Mr. Lowis in particular, go much that is of in- 
nothing better than approximate guesses could | ‘rest to all who take the study of human nature 
be made as to the numbers of the wild tribes, de, | 95 their province, that it is much to be regretted 
the Jarawas of South Andaman and North Sentinel that the Indian Census Reports are not more gene- 
Island, the Onges of Little Andaman ond Rutland | "ly read and studied by the reading and thinking 
Island, and the Shompon of the interior of Great | Public. | 
Nicobar. 

It would seom probable that within a very few 
decades the Andumancse race will have vanished, 
at least from off the face of Great Andaman. Even 
since the taking of the last Census one of the tribes 
has vanished, and five othor tribes unitedly now 
‘nunaber only 25 souls, while the population of the 
remaining four friendly tribes bas diminished over 
47 per cent, during the last decade. The wild 
tribes, too, the Onges and Jarawas are probably 
also detlining in numbers, This primitive Negrito 
people, who in the remote islands aro still in the 
stone age, and who do not know how to generate 
fire, but must carry it carofully with them in their 
frequent migrations, do not take Kindly to civili- 
ation, and the tribes which have been brought 
into close contact with civilization are fast vanish- 
ing. But the tribes that began by being hostile, 
remain so still, Tho Jarawas not only shoot at 
sight any stranger (Andamanese or foreignor) whom 
_ they find in the jungle, but also make raids on men 
_ peacefully at work in the Penal Sottlement. In 

one raid in 1920 no lesa than five convicts were 
killed whilst engaged in cooking their food, 


_ . The Andaman Islands possess most valuable 

forests and excellent harbours. The soil and cli- 
mate is well suited for growing cocoa-nuts, rubber, 
and coffee ; whilst the experiments with Sisal hemp, 
Manilla hemp, end sugar-cane have been very 
_ Satisfactory, Should all the convicts be ‘with- 
drawn eventually from Port Blair. it is to be hoped 
that the islands will not really become derelict, 
| but rather that cultivation may be widely extended 
__— by free labour. 

The Census Report of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands of 1901 was so full that the later Reports 


‘© by comparison meagre; but our knowledge | 
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TYarm’s Tanes, by Srr AUREL Sram and others: 
London, John Murray: pp. lzxxvi, 526, 


In the story of international and interreligious re- 
lationships there can hardly be a more striking ins- 
tance of collaboration than this. A Hungarian, an 
Irishman, and Englishman and two Kashmiris ; a 
Jew, two Christians, a Musalman and a Hindu—all 
have worked harmoniously in the production of this 
memorable volume. The Hindu, a fine old Kashmiri 
Pandit, is alas! no longer with us, and Sir Aurel 
Stein pays a touching tribute to his memory. Ha- 
tim is @ professional Kashmiri story teller, as nearly 
as possible a human gramophone, able to repeat a 
story after the lapse of many years without altering 
or omitting a syllable. He told the stories, Sir Aurel 
Stein and the Pandit wrote them down, and the 
latter furnished a word for word Sanskrit transla- 
tion. All the MSS. were sent to Sir George Grierson 
who undertook the preparation for the press. The 
kernel of the book is contained in about 50 pp. of 
large print, recording some of Hatim's tales. Oppo- 
site each page is an English translation by Sir George 
Grierson. In the next 165 pages is a transcription 
of the same tales as written down by Pandit Govind || 
Kaul with an interlinear translation.. Sir George _ 
Griergon has added a grammatical vocabulary (149 
pages) in which each word is explained... Finally: 
there are two indexes. Dr. Orooke contributes an 


introduction on the folklore of the tales, and Sir 
George Grierson one on thelanguages = 
Sir Aurel Stein laments the limitationg of his ear 
netic training. Indeed he tells us that he 
ee have attempted the task afall, if he had 
not been assured of the Pandit’s competent asais- 
tance. One docs not know whether to admire more 
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the author’s modesty in recognising the disubilities 
under which he labours, not peculiar to him, but 
common to other Huropeans who have gone to the 
country after their organs of speech and hearing 
have become fixod, or the courage with which, in 
spite of these difficulties, he undertook the work 
and brought it to a successful conclusion. He is 
heartily to be congratulated on both. The limitations 
to which he alludes are seen in his treatment of re- 
troflex consonants and of aspiration ; instances will 
be found of retroflex sounds recorded as dental 
(sometimes as rolled), and a much smaller number of 
the reverse process, together with a number of cases 
of mistaken insertion or omission of aspirates. But 
these are comparatively small matters, for correc- 
tion can be made by reference to Govind Kaul’s 
transliteration, except in the case of retroflex r, 
which though common among Muhammadan Kash- 
miris is nevor heard from o Pandit. On the other 
hand we have an unusually accurate record of the 


vowels to which evidently much thought has been 


given. 
It is truly an idyllic picture which this eminent 
scholar and explorer draws for us, his little camp in 
the mountains, the genial pandit, the grey-headod 
story teller, the everlasting hills and valleys all 
round—who that knows Kashmir cannot imagine 
the scene ? And the book is worthy of the setting. 
Tt is a treasurehouse of information on the languago. 
Sir George Grierson’s thorough work on Kashmiri 
_ grammar is already well known, he has once again 
brought his powers to bear on the elucidation of 
graromatical minutiae, and the missionary or other 
student who consults this work will frequently havo 
cause to express gratitude to him. 


As one reads through the Kashmiri of these tales 
one is carried back to many journeys amid the hills 
of a beautiful country, among a people who speak a, 
beauliful language—and they are after all a lovable 
people. The words bring back to memory many 
faces seen for an hour or a day or a month and never 
. seen.again. But for those who live in the country 
_ and daily feast on its beauty this book is a lasting 
“treasure, or to change the metaphor, a key which 


will help them to open at least one of the doors to the 


heart of those among whom they work, The speech 
is not exactly that of every day life, for professional 
story tellers use words and expressions which are 
obsolete or bolamy An ratah tee ie. dialects, yet it 
must not. be wes.) coias.. 1 i, alien to present 
day. villagers : it is quite modern and is very close tp 
what they now speak, 7 a | 

_, To conclude. We have here to do with a notable 
work, finely conceived and carried out with a tho- 
' Toughness and care which reflect’ great credit on 


_ - those who have contributed. to its miccess, The 
“, PNnting, paper and" binding are worthy of its con: 


tents, Soy 
a i. Granamp Baruuy, 
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Luu Konkan axp Konkaynt Laxavacn, by Rag 
Sanus Dn V. VL. Cuavan, LM. & & A Pape 
read before the Anthropological Society, Bombay, 
on August Ist, 1023. 
Dr. V. P. Chavan, a well-known membor. of ths 
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Bombay Anthropological Society, who combines 


his professional work as a doctor with the study 
of Sanskrit and othor literary subjects, has published 
in pamphlet-form the result of u close and diligent 
inquiry into the origin and character of the curious 
dialect or language, which serves ag the mothe: 
tongue of the Christians of Goa and Mangalore, ths 
“*‘ Navayats ? or Muhammadans of Kanara, and 
the Gaud Sarasvat Brahmans of Kunara, Malabar, 
Cochin and the Karnatak. Tho author prefaces. 
his linguistic study with a discussion of the deriva 
tion of the namo ‘Konkan,’ and whilo ultimately 
ho finds himself obliged to loave its truo significance 
unexpluined, he suggests a derivation from the 
Sanskrit words Kim kinvwn (ic, what ia this 
intoxicating drug?) which he assumes may have 
boen used by the Aryaus, when they first became 
acquainted with the toddy and toddy-tree of 
Western Incia. This meaning-making strikes me 
as wholly unconvincing and unaceeptable. Tt is 
impossible to dogmatize on a matter so obscure, 
but Ishould bo inclined to draw an analogy between 
the Kanarese words Tenka, Tunkaga, meaning 
‘the south,’ ‘southorn,’ and Konrkana, Konkain 
Kanarese is equivalent to konya, and the primary 
meaning of kejya or kongu is the country of Kerala, 
especially the purt around Coimbatoro. Is it impos. 
sible that the name Konk Konya, with the sufix 
na, a3 in Teika-na, which originally signified a tract’ 


.on the western sea-board of the modem Madraa 


Prosidency, was subsequently extended in common, | 
parlance to embrace the coastal tract to the north 
of that area? The history of the word Karnataka 
oy the Carnatic showa how a geographical term 
can come erroneously to signify a district other 
than that to which it was originally applied... — 
The real origin and nature of Konkani has been 
obscured to somo extent by the fact thet it was: 
called Lingue Canarim or Canarina by the early 
Portuguese and has therefore boon assumed to have 
Close affnitics with the Kannada or Kanarese 
language. Actually, as Dr, Chavan’ points out, 
it has no connexion with any Dravidian language, 
though it may have adopted Kanarese words into 
its modern vocabulary and may occagionally - in 
modern days be written in the Kanarese character. 
At the date of the Portuguese invasion of Goa, 


Konkani was written in Marathi or: Devanagari - 


characters, and it shows a far closer relationship 
with Marathi and Sanskrit than with the non- - 
Sanskritio languages of Southern India. ‘Dn ° 


Ohavan’s inquiry leads him similarly to reject'Bir 
George Grierson’s opinion that Konkani is simply 


@ dialect of Marathi, which branched off froin the | 
common parent Prukrit at a relatively early date, 


Sonn, 1924] 
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gnd he endeavours to Ahow in the second part of 


nis paper that Konkani is an ulder Miguage than 
Marathi and was forme! independently af the 


latter. He gives various exainples indicating that - 


while the original basis of oth Muaruthi and 
Konkani is Sanskrit, the ¢trausfortuaticn af Konkeaui 
has progressed on difforent chough parallel lines, 
the difference being particularly neticcable in some 
of the grammatical forms, in the nominative plural 
of certain feminine nouns, aul in the matter of 
genders, in which Konkani shows a far closer 
affinity with Sanskrit than with Morathi. Many 
of the words used by the oh Marathi port dlanndeva 
are much nearer modern Kankoni thin modern 
Marathi, and speaking gconeraliy De, Chaves exam 
plee are meant to indicate that Nonkent prow 
independently out of a Sanskrit orivin and is not, 
therefore, a moro dialeet of Marathi os has hitherto 
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been assumed. On the othor hand thore is no 
question as to which is the more Vigorous language 
of the two, and Marathi has the additional ad. 
Vantage of possessing a Gne literature of its own 
und two well-recognized scripts. Konkani has no 
literuture, oxeopt of the modem type, and no 
reeognized Keript of its own. Despite this, Konkani 
hae shown considerable vitality and is still the 
inother-tongue of an eppreciable population in 
South-Western India. But we entirely agree with 
Dr. Chavan that its ultimate survival is problematical. 
It the idoolists’ dream of on Indian netion 
ever comes truc—-which I am inclined to doubt— 
wiciont survivals like the Konkani language are 
ulmost certain to disappear. Dr. Chavan has 
produced a suggestive paper which bears evidence 
of study of this somewhat technical subject, . 
8. M. Epwanpzs, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DEVAKS IN THE DECUAN AND KONBAN, 
In Vol. III of Tribes and Cuates of Bondery a Vo 


of devaks, commonly fuund among the tribes aud | 


castes of the Marathi speaking: parts of tho Presi. 
dency, is givon in the articlo dealing with Marathas. 
Since this list was compiled, additions and corrre- 
tions have been made. Publication of the revisor 


list may stimulate further onquiries; 1 therefore | 


aubjoin the list in ite latest form: for the informa- 
tion of readers of the Indiun Antiqguary, 
List or Common Dev axs. 


No. Name. Botanical or other 
equivalent, 
1, Adad (Udid) .. os) Paseolus ueunyo, 


2 Agada (Aghadu)  .. Achyranthes aspera. 

3 Ahir es wn oe A fink. 

4, Amba ., , re) Mange, 

8 Anjana ei .. Hardwiekia binata. 

6. Apta ,, ; » Bauhinia racemosa, 

7 Aral ,, ie oo «6ddtmosea rabricaulia, 
8: Arati .. oo) =6dnesa haimata. 

% Asoka (asopaluva} .. Polyalthia longifolia. 

10. Avale .. bi .» PhyWanthus enbdlica, 

li, Babul (Dhamak) .. Acacia arabier. 

12. Baldo... 3... A Dire. 
 -Banyan. os sco Vad. 

13. Beheda ie Porninatia beteriou, 

4. Bel ., .. gle marmelos, 

[6. Bharadvaj ., »» Coneal or Crow phoa- 
: gant (Centropuea 
| 3 rufigoennia), 

6. Biju .. 4. os Polocat. 

7, Bor (Borati) ,, .. Stayphus jujuba, 

I$. Chas (Tas) 4 +. Blue juy (Coracias 

oe indica), 

(9. -Chat oe ae #4, Spinning Wheel whir- 
-_ A shell of peculiar 
: shape. 

0, e+ -. Wamarind. 


- Chinch, . 


| 


“le Coral ., oe, ee = (2) Coral tree No. 80. 
22, Davans i .. Artemesia phallerie, 
23. Devnul ae « P hraginitia communis 
Dhamnak ve «» See Babul, 
21. Dive (tin-she-sath) ., 360 lights. 
20, Dukar.. es «+ Pig. 
Durva.. ie «. See Haryali. - 
26. Cangudli ms »» A bird. 
27. Garuda iss .. The eagle. 
2. Garudvel(gulval) .. Tinospora cordifolia. 
20. Ghann.. ics es Tho oilmill, 
3, Ghoda.. a «+ Horse. 
31. Ghondan is «» Cordia rothii 
32. Halad.. iT »» Turmeric. 
oo. Earinn 55 .. Mouse deer. 
34. Hala .. - .. Ringed turtle dove. 
33 ILaryali {Arkho) 1. Oynodon daciyion. 
36. Wastidant .. .. Ivory. | 
37. Tati .. ae .» Wlephant.. 
38, Hivar.. Ms .. Aecasia leucophlaa 
30. Ingli .. as .. Gymnosporia emargi- 
NAUK, 

; 40, Jambhul Bugenvia jambolana. 
41. Jowari .. Sorghum vulgare. 

2, Kabuta oe .. Pigeon. ar 
43, Kadamb (Kalam) .. Anthecephalue cadam . . 
44, Kanial és »» Lotus. : 
45. Kandyanchi Mal .. A garland of onions. 
46, Karanj a ..  Pongamia glabra. 

47. Kagav 1. as Tortoise. 
48. Kasod - ». Cassia sumatrana, 
49, Kotak (Keyad) +. Screw pine. (Pandanus 
| _,, ‘odoratissimus) 
| KhiJado. =... 1, See Shami.) -.” 
Bl. Knife. 2°.) oak 0 le a 
§2. Kocha 7 a a? “Turmeric: bulb 
393, Kohalal = -o.. “« Pumpkin, | 
64, | ee .» Oook, © 


Konbada 
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57, 


58. 
59. 
60. 


85, 


87. 
88. 
— 89. 
90. 


$2. 
93. 
94. 
85. 


96. 
97, 


99, 
100. 
108. 
102, 
103, 


Pe Saree oe a 


. Koya .. 
r Kudal.. ° billed 


Kumbhar Kukd oe 
Kunda. 8 at 
Kurhad 


Magar oe 
Mandarache phul 


Mango 
Maryadvol 


. Mhas . 


Mor (Morache pis) 
Musal .. es 
Nag .. we 
Nagehampa .. 


- Nagvel we - 


Nandruk ats 
Narel es ea 


’ Narvel.. ae Lg 
. Nim 


Nirgundi as 

Pach (Pachna) 
Padwal 

Pahar.. — 

Pair 

Pala .. a 

Palas .. 2% 
Panch Palvi .,. “4 
Pangara a wi 
Pankanis .. oe 


. Paratinicha pankh ., 


Phal #e@ #@ 
Phanas 


Pipl. wy, 


Pipri .. - oe 
Pithiche Bavle i 
Purtak (Perkut?) ., 
Rajahansa ., oie 
Ruchkin 


Rudrakeha ma) 
Rui (Mandar) wa 
Rupen as ‘6 


Salunkhe - 
Saundad ee 
Shami - 
Shankh 
Sheli' ., 
Shinde 
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Cacomantis passerinus. 
A hoe. 

See Bharadvaj. 
Andropogon tnierme- 
dius. 

An axe. 

Crocodile. 

Flowers of the Rui 
(q. &.) 

See Amba. 

Ipomoea biloba. 
Buffalo. 

Peacock. 

Rice pounder. 

Cobra. 

Mesua ferrea. 

Piper betel. 

Ficus retusa. 
Cocoanut. 

Premna integrifolia., 
Melie azadirachia. 
Vitex negundo. 
Pogostemon patchuili. 
Tricdsanthes anguina. 
Tron bar. 

Fious rumphii. 
Ehretia bumifolia, 
Butea frondosa, 
Leaves of five trees. 
Brythrina indica. 
Reed Mace (Typha 
Gngustata). 

Pied wagtail’s wing 
(Motactila madaraspea- 
tana). 

Potter’s patter. 

Jack tree (Artocarpus 
tntegrifolia). 

Blowpipe. 

Ficus religiosa, 

Fious tsiela. 

A doll made of flour, 
Euphorbia tortite, 
Goose or swan. 

(?) Rui (Calotropis gi- 
gantea), 

Bloeocarpus ganitrus. 
Oalotropis gigantea, 
Silver, 

Teak (Zectona grandia). 
A bird (cormorant ?) 
gracula religiosa, * 
Pincers. 

See Shami, 


— Bomban malabaricum, 
Prosopts epioigerz, 


Conch shell. 

Goat. | 
Palm (Phoenia aylues. 
fre), 


A 
oe ee ee eee 


| ing to Molesworth, it is the graowla religiosa, 


[ Jowu, 1994 
104. Shishechi gol.. «» Aleaden ball. 
108. Sone .. : -» Gold, 
Sonkavale .. -» See Bharadvaj. 
106. Survad sti +» Rosha grass (Ande. 
pogon sehenanthus), 
107. Surya phul .. »» Sunflower, : 
108, Tad 7 -+ Palin (Boraseus faty. 
lifer), 
Tamarind See Chinch. 
109. Tamba Copper. 
Tambul See Nagvel. 
110. Tarvad Cassia auriculats, — 
111. Tarvarichi dhar Sword blade, 
Thapatno Sco Phal. 7 
112. Tulsi .. Sweet Basi] (Ocymum 
sanctum), 
Udid .. és »» Seo Adad. 
113. Umbar as Ficus glomerata, 
114, Unta Kantari.. Camel thorn (Zehinops 
echinatus), 
116. Vad .. - .. WPicus indica, 
Vagh .. i -» Seo Wagh. 
116. Varul .. es +» White-ant’s nest, 
117. Vasanvel Cocculus villosua. 
118. Vel ., as -» Bamboo. 
119. Vot ., i -. Ratan cane (Calamus 
rotang). | 
120. Wagh.. a +» Tigor. 


Enquiry may fruitfully bo directed to the following 
pointe arising from this list. 

No. 3. Ahir-This is alloged to be a totem among 
the Bhils, and to bo the nameof a certain kind of fish, 
IT have not beon: able to discover what fish is 
So: called. 

No. 12, Balde—This is a bird totem, also found 
among the Bhils. I cannot identify the bird so 
named, 

No. 21, Oorat—This is found asa totem among 
the Sangameshwari Vanis. Iam not certain whether 
the reference is to real Coral or to the Indian Coral 
tree (Pangara—-Drythring wdien). | 

No. 90. Purtah-This is the name of a totem 
among the Parits. It may be a slip for Perkut 
(Buphorbia tortilis), I have been unable to find 
any other equivalent for it, | 

No. 92. Ruchkin-— This iga totem among Bhois | 
and Mah&rs. I cannot find a tree of this name in 
works of reference, Possibly it is connected with 


_ the Rut or Mandar, 1.e., calotropia gigantea, a com 


mon devak. . 3 | 
No. 07, Salunkhe—Thig ig @ very important 
vak name, and is found among Mar&thas, Kunbis, 


rently one of the cormorants ; but in view of the im- 
portance of this deyah 
precise dotails, 


RK. E. Eyreoven: 


it is desirable to seoure more _ 
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_ Arakanese and Portuguese. 
gig. In 1661 the Arakanese pirates seized the treasures of Shah Shuja, son of Shah 


| Jahanand Governor of Bengal, who having rebelled against his father and taken refuge with 


the King of Arakan, had heen f oreed by the latter to flee from his kingdom and had been killed 
in his Aight,** whether by the King’s troops or the pirates is uncertain (Stewart, p. 281). Ac- 
cording to Hamilton (IT, 5), certain Portuguese banditti, who were among his followers, formed 
5 kind of settlement at the mouth of Ragues’ River, 12 miles above Saugor, and committed 
piracies on the trade of the Hugli. | i 
911. Gautier Schouten (Li, 683—7) tells us that when he was at Pipli with the Dutch 
dest in January 1668, twelve well-armed Arakanese vessels put in there. They were full of 
slaves whom they had taken, on their way throuvh the pussage of the Sunderbunds, in the 
towns and villages of which they had made a great booty of gold, silver and precious stones. 
These and the slaves they offered for sale to the Dutch, saying that the latter might visit 
them freely at Thieves’ Island [? Rognes’ River] if they wished to make purchases. ‘“‘ The 
Avakanese ? says Schouten “ are so cruel that they keep their prisoners tied hand and foot 
intheir galleys, and even put a rope round their necks so that they cannot turn round or move. 
They keep them thus, half choked, lying on their backs under the rowers’ benches, in a con- 
dition which is quite unbearable. and they suffer an inexpreasible martyrdom.’ The Ara. 
kanese took only the youny snl strong, as the old people and children were unsaleable. They 
sold their prisoners to Moors, Christians and Hindus “to a cruel slavery, which however is 
preferable to lying in their galleys amidst their own ordure.” Their galleys were long and 
narrow, built chiefly for swiftness, had no sails but as many as 38 or 40 oars. They were 
generally commanded by Portuguese exptains who had handsome cabins, They paid tribute 
to the King of Arakan (see patra. 190 above) in return for bis protection, and from this he drew 
alargerevenue. The Governor of Pipli was terrified of them, and as none of his people dared 
go near their shipa, he was forces! to send a Portuguese priest as his ambassador. He had good 
reason to be frightened, for though this visit of the pirates had been long expected, there was 


_ nothing to oppose them hut a mud fort with ridiculously thin walls and a miserable armament, 


To averban attack he was compelled to allow them to trade freely for their slaves and booty, 
they, in return for this privilege, giving hiin one tenth of the money they received. Schouten 
(II, 1413) saw theso pirates again at dellasore in January 1664, but in this year Bengal at 
last received a Governor sensible and capuble of his duty. Shaista Khan immediately set 
about preparations to deal with the pirates. Ho persuaded the Dutch Governor of Batavia 


' to co-operate with him and, informing tho pirates that the Dutch were about to attack them, 


offered his protection if they would submit without fighting. Some, under a certain Captain 
Moor joined him*® (Mukherji, Campos, pp. 164—166). Dilawar Khan (? Dilal Raja. See Lm- . 


- perial Gazetteer ; or Dilal Khan,, Campos, p. 157) of Sandwip was defeated and made prisoner, 


Sandwip taken in December 1665, and the Arakanese fleet destroyed (Calcutta Review, LIT, 


a 71-78). Having got the Portuguese into his power, Shaista Khan, says Bernier, treated them 


“nob aa be should but as they deserved ” (Pinkerton, VIII, 126). Many of the pirates 


. were carried inland and settled in the interior of the Dacca District, where small Ohristion 


nag 
1 


a communities of their descondants are still to be found. . 
oo ‘NB —Manucci’s account of these matters (IE, 117—8) is very inaccurate. 
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"OF Th wae also said that Shah Bhuje escaped from Araken snd took refuge in the Island of Sulu, 


'* whore his tomb was to be aren over a hundred years later (Orme, Hést, Brags P. 49). 


; e bio 7 Tauppose that this is not 4 name but the Portuguese equivalent for Captain-Major. 
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812, Of Dilawar Khan, the Editor of the Statistical Account of Noakhali, says (p. 240) — 
‘The last pirate of note was one Dilal, Raja of Sandwip, who kept a small army in hig pay, 
It is related of him that he used to pay great attention to the intermarriage of his subjects, 
with a view to producing a high physical type. He considered that the Hindu unbroken 
descent within the same individual caste was as deleterious to the race as intermarrying in 
the same family ; and it is said to be from the measures he adopted that the castes of Sandvip ' 
have become confused and mixed.” He was eventually captured hy the Nawab of Bengal 
(Shaista Khan) and ended his days in an iron cage at Murshidabad. 

818. Though the power of these pirates was now broken, they did not cease to be very 
troublesome. An entry in the Diary of Sireynsham Master (I. 322) shows that in 1676 there 
was a fort at Great Thana in the Hugli River for defence against the river pirates, Maghs or 
Arakanese. No one dared live below this fort for fear of being carried off and sold as slaves 
at Pipli. Nor did these wretches limit their outrages to the rivers. Fryer (Hak. Soc., If, 
-152—8) writes :—“ No part of these seas are without these vermin [i.c., pirates], the Bay of 
Bengal being infested [in 1676] as much as the coast of Coromandel by outlawed Portugals 
and a mixture of that race, the most accursedly base of all mankind, who are known for their 
bastard brood, lurking in the mouths of the Ganges by the name of Racanners [i.e., Arakaners],” 

814. A letter from Dacca, dated 24th December 1678, says that the Maghs had taken 14 — 
boats near Chittagong, and another letter from Hugli, dated 11 May 1679, says that the 
English Council objected to lend the Company’s sloops “ on all occasions to fight against the 
Arakanners till they are conquered, which according to all likelihood will never be.’ On the 
other hand, the Company, in a letter to Bengal, dated 28th September 1687, expressed the 
opinion that the threat of letting loose these pirates upon the Moors in all parts of the Ganges 
was a. protection for the English against the Mughal Government (Bowrey, Hak. Soc., 8, 2, 
XI. p. 212, n. 2). | 

815. In the year 1737 it is said that a very large number of the inhabitants of the | 
Sandarbans (Sunderbunds) deserted their homes out of fear of the Magh raids. In the time 
of Aliverdi Khan (1740-56) the Naib Subah of Southern Bengal, Sadakat Muhammad Khan, 
planned an expedition against Arakan in reprisal for the piratical attacks of Magh or Arakan 
fleets, One of these, consisting of 50 or 60 boats, apparently en route for Luckipore, he had 
surprised and destroyed. The expedition was however recalled before it crossed the frontier, 
(ds. Ann. Reg., 1799, Mise. Tracts, p. 165), 

-. 816. On the 27th September 1760 the District was ceded by Mir Kasim to the British 
and was surveyed. James Rennell’s Map of 1772 shows a large tract marked as desolated by 
_ the Maghs. Mr. Beveridge and many other authorities doubt the statement that the Sand- 

arbans were ever largely peopled (Campos, p. 26), 
827%. Even British control did not immediately 
1777 Major R. E. Roberts wrote from Chittagong that, in the Broceding February, Maghs or 
Arakaners had carried off 1800 men, 
toArakan. The best of these, viz,, the artisans and artificers, 
the rest were sold in the market at prices varying from 20 to 7 
about thrée-fourths of the inhabitants of Arakan were either 
of Bengal, who had been carried away and who constan 





put an end to this nuisance, for. in June 


were appropriated by the Reja, 
Orupecs. It was reported that 
natives or descendants of natives 


lish to free them from their slavery (Asiatic Annua 
_ ‘little later, Mr. Francis Law, Chief at Chittagong, 


| ; : reported on the 23rd November = 17 77, 
me that having sent some persons to make enquiries as ) 


to the forces of the Raje of Arakan, they 


women and children from the south of Bengal as slaves 


tly prayed for the arrival of the Eng | - 
U Register, 1799 ; Misc. Tracts, p. 160)... A.” 
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I 
hed been arrested at “ Akkeeaff” (2 .Akyab) on the borders of the Chittagong District and 
hed narrowly escaped being put to death for not having brought any presents with them. 
These men reported that the Raja kept up a standing force of only 300 men, of whom a few 
had matehlocks. The revenue of the country was only about Rs. 80,000. There were four 
weak hillas (forts) containing 700 or 800 guns which had been taken when Chittagong was 

‘under the Mughal Government, but were of little use. There were also many ships’ gune, 

 anohorsand grapnels taken out of ships which they had captured (Cotton, Chittagong, p. 225). 
818, Other traces of the Portugueso aeamen, who were once the terror of Bengal, may be 
found in the lists of the crews of the East India Company’s ships, for it was not uncommon 
for these to fill up deficiencies in their crews by natives of Eastern ports. A very uncompli- 
mentary reference is found in the Log of the Stringer Galley, Isaac Pike Commander, under 
date 29th September 1711:—“ This alteration proceeds from the severity of the weather 
.,.» the Sea is not altogether so short as before but very high, violent and dangerous, 
breaking often on the ship, must need be & great strain to her and we ship much water. 
Our China sailors and some of the Portuguese are ready to give up the ghost and proffer to take 

no wages for their voyaye so they be excused comeing on deck, but so bad example to the rest 
must not be allowed, tho’ they do noe good when they be here.” So far they retained 
the name of Portuguese, bit soon thes were to be lumped with Asiatic seamen under the 
common title ot Lescurs. Thun, in the Log of the Britannia (John Somner, Commander) to 

Fort Saint David, Bombay, Surat, Bengal and Madras, 1748-52, thereis entered after the list 
of seamen another list of Lascars, all of whom, except two, have Portuguese names. The 
other two names are English (Ind. Oif., Marine Records). .e « 

$19, Portuguese sailors in Caleutta seem to have acquired a reputation for lawlessness, 
if we are to bolicve such statements aa the following :—“ The cool, deliberate and frequent 
assassinations of our countrymen by that accursed, despicable, revengeful race, the Portu- 
guese sailors, calls aloud for their extermination from this country” (India Gazetteer or 

Calcutta Public Advertiser, 17th January 1786). 

Chinese. | 
$20. Koxinga had lony cherished the hope of driving his old masters the Dutch from 

Formosa, and the hatred he ulways felt towards them had been further inflamed by their 

readiness to assist his Tartur enemics against him, They on the other hand were now in a 

poor state to resist an attack, for, owing to a querrel between Governor Cojet and Van der 

Lahn, the Commander of 2 amall fect sent to support him in July 1660, Van der Lahn had 

withdrawn his ships (Chin. and Jap, Repos., 3rd April 1864, p. 224). At last, in May 1661, 

| with a fleet of 600 junks Koxinga attacked the island, committing the greatest cruelties, not 

only upon the Dutch, both men and women, who fell into his hands, but also upon the Chinese 
peasantry. The smal! Dutch fleet that was present was overpowered and all attempts to 
introduce reinforcements proved unavailing, At last, after a vigorous defence, seeing that 
there was no hope of succour and fearing to expose the women and children who were with 
him to the horrible tortures which Koxinga inflicted upon any prisoners whom he captured, 

_ the Governor, Frederick Cojet, on the Ist February 1662, surrendered the Fort of Zeelandia 

" Upon terms of capitulation (which were honourably observed by Koxinga), and the Dutch 

retired from Formosa.®¢ Cojet, in spite of his gallant defence, was disgraced and imprisoned 

| until'the year 1674 (Dubois, 213). The Dutch accounts of this disaster mention various prodi- 
_ Gies which foretold it. A Chinese account (H. E. Hobson, 2.4.8. North Ohina Journ., 1876, 


‘: 66 Cojet’s capitulation apparently did nut secure the release of the prisoners already in the bands 
of Koxings, for in 1668 Koxinga’s son offered Bort to deliver up about 100 Dutchmen and women and 


| Brant freedoxn of trade in Formosa to the Dutch in return for alliance against ‘the Tartars. (Valentyn, 
“uated in Chin, Repos. XX, 644). —_, 
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N.S., XI, p. 37), instead of the merman seen by the Dutch, tells us of a whale which appeared 
before the fort bearing on its back a human figure with dishevelled locks and dressed in red 
garments. This account says that Koxinga’s attack was much facilitated by some plang 
brought to him by Cojet’s Linguist or Interpreter, Hopin (Burney, ITT, 244, calls the traitor — 
Pincqua) who had run away after embezzling some thousands from the Treasury. Kor. 
inga fixed his residence at Zeelandia, which he renamed Gan-ping ching or the City of Peare’’ 
and flushed with success, threatened the Philippines and demanded tribute from the pani. 
ards, The latter agreed to withdraw from Zamboangam in Mindanao although it was their 
only defence against the pirates of that island and of Sulu (de Morga, 360 ; Careri in Churchill, 
LV, 389 ; Duhalde, I, 91-2; Zuniga, I, 802). Fortunately for the Europeans, Koxinga died 
in 1663 (2nd July 1662, Chin. and Jap. Repos. I, 428; Imbault-Huart, p. 75), it is said of - 
vexation on hearing of the conclusion of an alliance between the Dutch and the Tartars, the — 
discovery by the Spanish of a conspiracy of his partisans in the Philippines (for complicity in 
which several thousand Chinese had been put to death), and finally the seduction of one of his 
wives by his own son (Careri, Churchill, TV, 390).66 He was succeeded by his son Ching-Ching 
or Ching-king-may (Macgowan, p. 627 ; Duhalde, I, 92) or as Dubois (p. 214) calls him, Simpsia 
or Sepoan, Though the Dutch lost Formosa, a fleet of thirteen ships from Batavia cruised 
this year against the Chinese pirates on the coast of China and Formosa (Schouten, I, 441), 


Duteh. 


821. In 1660 the Dutch took Macassar in the Celebes, ancl in 1661 Cochin and Cannanore 
in India from the Portuguese (Schouten, IT, 53). In 1662 their Admiral Keizerzoon attempted 
to follow the example of Weddell at Canton and force a trade, but was repulsed by the Chinese 
with Portuguese assistance (Anc. and Mod. Hist. of China, p. 72). 

822, In 1663 the Spaniards abandoned the Moluccas (Dubois, p. 164). 
English. 


828. Onthe 9th July 1662 the Vierge de Bon Port, one of the four vessels which formed 
the first expedition of the French East India Company, on its return voyage to France, was 
taken by English corsairs off Guernsey. The Captain, Truchot de la Chesnaie, is variously 
stated to have died in captivity in the Isle of Wight and to have returned to France in 1687 
(Jules Sottas, p, 19). 

$24. The first permanent English Factory at Surat was founced in 1612. 
early date the Hactors issued passes. For these they charged a regular fce of ten rupees 
(Letter from Surat to Cahout, 24th May 1660; Foster, Znglish Factories, 1655-60, p. $42). 
But when Bombay was ceded to England 


3 ,the question arose as to the relations between the - 
- Company’s Agents in India and the King’s officers at Bom bay. The Governor of Bombay, _ 
Sir Humphrey Cooke, encroaching upon the rights, including the power to grant passes, pre- 
viously enjoyed by the Company, the latter obtained an order from Charles IT that his officers 
should not interfere with the Company's servants (Court to Surat, 7th March 1665). In 1668 
the Crown made over Bombay to the Company, and in 1687, Mr. Henry Gary, then Governor 
of Bombay, which now became the seat of the Presidency, forbade the Factors at Surat to 
issue passes. Apparently these passes were merely certificates of honesty and did not entitle 
a carn moe thn Immunity fom wal by Bog reel, 
or in a letter of the ‘October 1696, Sir John Gave ; aeaae®, 

tok, and French Me loc sien Ga. yer mentions that Delhi allowed to English, 


From a very 


, 3 protection) fr ! a 7 
Ra. 10,000 for small and Ra, 15,000 for great ) from Surat to Mocha and Jeddah, 


= 5 Brinkley (X, 179) says that in 1662 the Spani , on 

re : : es : panish ordered an indiscriminate massacre of the. - 

_ Chinese living hes the Philippines on suspicion of connection with Koxinga, who wae then threatening an 
sttack.on the islands. Koxinga was buried at ; 


, ie Amingkang, a large vi ) he; 
bis tomb is: shown to visitors (Mayers, Troaty Ports, 4 a arge village a mile south of Amoy, where 


ships, together with the right to carry what. . 
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freight they could get. These terms were not remunerative, The Dutch computed that they 
had lost Re. 10,000,000 and the French refused to furnish convoys. On the 4th November 
1719 the Court of Directors wrote to Bombay, pointing out that Angria was charging a pass 
duty of one rupee & kiHanci [560 Lbs.] whilst the British charged the Suraters one rupee a ton 


[2240 Ibs.] and suggesting that the suppression of Angria would be good business (Bomb. Gaz., 
XXVI, I, 24-28, 259). | 





Malays. 
325. In December 16063 Schouten was at the islands of Seier and was told that the 


inhabitants used to raid the coast of Queda (in the Malay Peninsula) for booty and for slaves, 
some of whom they ate (Schouten, II, 141). 


Barbary Rovers. 
826. I have alreacly mentioned that homeward-bound Indiamen were exposed to attack 
from the Barbary pirates. The Sieur Dubois says (p. 8) that on the 18th April 1669 he saw 
two of them between Capes Finisterre and St. Vincent, the usual haunt of Turkish corsairs, 
They approached under Dutch colours, but hauled off as soon as they saw the French flag 
“which they feared more than any other.” 

_ 827, On the 24th December 1676 the Court of Directors ordered the Captains of the 
Eagle, Falcon and Johanna to keep a course thirty leagues west of the Madeiras in order to 
avoid Turkish and other pirates who lay in wait about those islands and in 1674 had nearly 
surprised one of the Company's ships (Streynsham Master, I., 217). On the 17th February 
1681—2 they instructed Captain Wildey of the Welfare to.keep company with the Dorrill 
and other Company’s ships until out of danger from Algerine pirates (Hedges, ITI, x). 

Arabians. : SO 
828. In 1670 fleot of Muscat Arabs raided and plundered Diu, but were finally driven 
out with great slaughter by the Portuguese (Hamilton, I, 137-9), | 
829. About this time an Arabian trader, who had killed a Portuguese gentleman at 
Mozambique, made his escape in a boat, which chance conducted to the island of Johanna. 
- ‘There, by his ability and the assistance of a few of his countrymen, he made himself Prince 
of the island (Raynal, J, 332). Apparently the Arabs now established themselves as a ruling 
race in Johanna. (See pura. 755 below). | a 
Malabarese and Sanganians. "3 
880. Of the Malabar pirates in 1670, the Sieur Dubois writes (p. 31) :—“ There aré some _ 
of the Malabars along this coast who, with numbers of dhows will attack the vessels they see, 
of whatever nation they may be; and when they can take o vessel there’s no quarter for those 
who are therein ; otherwise for the most part they cut the nerves of their hams and then keep 
them. as slaves to water their beasts ; they cut the sinews of their legs in order that they cannot 
run away and save themselves. ‘Che vessels of Europe do not fear these Malabar pirates | 
because they are tine vessels well armed. They have several. times attacked our French | 
vessels, who have given them such a warm reception that they have not dared toattack others.” 
Monsieur Dellon (p. 115) speaks more specially of the Muhammadans of the Malabar coast, - 
where he found himself in 1670, denouncing them for their cruelty towards their slaves. . 
According to him, they respected no passes, by whomsoever they might he. given, no religion, | 
no nation, nor did they spare their own. friends or neighbours if they met them at sea.’ In 
taking out a new vessel, their first object was to initiate it with the blood of the first Christian 
. they took prisoner. They would ransom others, but not Christians. - Unlike other Malabax 
68 M. Dellon, in describing the miseries of the prison at Daroaun, where he was detained in 1673, — 
Says that some yoars earlier certain Malabar pirates were incarcerated there and the horrible famine which : 
_ they snffered induced furty, out of about Afty, to strangle themselves with their turbans. (Zngutetiion ai 
om, p. 28), : ? mee , 
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pirates, they wore beards, turbans and vests, In their pavos (galley shaped vessels carrying 
from five to six hundred men) they infested the Indian coast as far as the Red Sea, but rarely 
attacked European vessels, of which if they took any, it was generally by surprise. In June 
1670, he tells us (p. 132) of Cotta or Cognali (i.e. Padepatam or Kunhale ; see para. 168 above), 
which gave its name to ‘‘ the most famous pirate in those seas” and of one Couleas Marval 
of Bargara, “a rich Mahometan merchant and famous pirate in these parts’, whom he 
visited on business. Dellon was himself, when travelling by boat, taken and pretty roughly 
treated by the followers of Cognali, but was set free after a few days, the French having made 
a treaty with the Zamorin who was Cognali’s overlord. On page 169 Monsieur Dellon says 
that the Malabar corsairs had recently taken a Hoy belonging to the French Company (and 
worth £2000), which they had sold to the King of Achara, a little north of Goa. 

331. Among certain proposals made to the Company by the President and Council of 
Surat, relating to the Island of Bombay (Forrest, Bomb. Records, I, 52) is one, viz., No. 5, 
dated Surat, 5 Feb. 1671 :—‘ That for the greater security of the port against Malabars, 
Sangonas and Arab pirates certain sea-laws be established for encouragement of privateers 
to go out in search of said pirates, to whom the Company may lend a frigate or other vessels, 
which they would build, on certain conditions, viz., the said vessel or frigate to have so many 
shares of what prizes shall be taken and the rest to be divided among the adventurers according 
to their respective proportion. It will be seen that 24 years later (see para. 446 below), it was on 
this very principle that Captain Kidd was sent out to catch pirates. The “ Sangonas ” just 
mentioned were, of course, the Sanganians, So notorious were these at this time, that in 
Ogilvy’s Atlas (1670) Cutch is described (p. 293) as Sanga (Bom. Gaz., XIII, ii, 713 n). Fryer 
(II, 152) writing in 1676, says :—‘‘ We braced our sails close, in expectation of the southern 
gales, which met us about the 19th degree of North Latitude. Here in this large field of 
water. the Singanian pirates wreak their malice on the unarmed merchants, who, not long 
able to resist their unbounded lust, become tame slaves to their lawless rage and fall from the 
highest hopes to the humblest degree of servitude. These are alike cruel and equally savage 
as the Malabars, but not so bold as to adventure longer in those scas than the winter’s blasts 
have dismissed them, retiring with their ill-got booty to the coasts of Sinda, where they begin 
to rove nearer their dens of thievery, not daring to adventure combat with the Malebars, or 
stir from thence till the season makes the Malabars retire.’’ 

Chinese. 

882. In 1670 the English obtained permission to establish a Factory at Amoy. This 
proving to be a loss, owing to the extortions of the local authorities, the ruinous system of 
barter adopted, and the interference with trade by the Chinese pirates, after nineteen years 
it was abandoned. (Anc. and Mod. Hist. of China, p. 78). 

883. After Koxinga had taken Formosa, the Dutch attacked and disabled a large junk 
- of his with 300 men on board. It however escaped into Nagasaki but with only nine men alive. 
Koxinga complained to the Japanese, who made the Dutch then in port pay compensation. — 
On the other hand, when in 1672 the Dutch ship Kuylenberg was stranded on the coast of | 
Formosa, the crew murdered and thecargo plundered, the complaints of the Dutch at Nagasaki 
were completely ignored (Kaempfer, II, 67-68). 

834. In 1673 Ching-king-may, son of Koxinga, defeated the King of Fokien and in 1674, 
took the Pescadores, In 1678 he again invaded China and died in 1681 (Chin. and Jap. 
Repos., I, 428), being succeeded by his son Ching-ke-fan or Ching-k’i-shwang (Dubois, I, 92). | 

Macgowan (p. 532) says by his brother Ko-shwang. — 


835. In 1682 the Tartars having reduced Fokien, the Manchu Governor Yau offered 2 | 


free pardon to the Chinese who had followed Koxinga to Formosa, and when many of them . 
had deserted se ke -fan, Yau’s fleet took the Pescadores and forced Hane: ke-fan ess July 
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1688) to surrender Formosa and to retire into honourable captivity at Pekin with the title of 
Prince (Duhalde, I, 92). In the Factory Records (China and Japan, vol. 2) it is stated 
that Simponcan, King of Tywan, was defeated by the Tartar Admiral Sego, (or ShihSang, sec . 
Le Ung Bing, p. 372), and so compelled to give wp Formosa. A letter from Messrs, Mose and 
Dubois to the Madras Council dated 30th December 1686 (Letters to Fort St. George) says that 
Formosa was conquered by the then Governor of Amoy called ‘Jonkon Tolloyaw.” 
Macgowan (p. 533) says that the Chinese commanders were Shi-lang and Yau K’i-shang and 
that they were assisted by the Dutch. 

$86. Four or five Dutchmen, with their families, “ prisoners for many years to Coxsing i 
were released by the Tartars, when they took Formosa, and sent in the English ship Delight 
to Siam (Samuel Baron to Madras, date Siam, 15th Nov. 1684), 
$87. Before they took Formosa, the Chinese heard that there were gold mines in the 
eastern part, so, on its reduction, they sent an expedition for their discovery. The commander 
failing to find the mines, but seeing some ingots in the huts of the peasants, invited the latter 
to a feast, made them drunk, and cut their throats. In reprisal, the natives raided the Chinese 
portion of Formosa and clid much damage (Lettres Hdifiantes et Curieuses, XVIII, 426). 

In 1687 Captains Williams and Howel, Englishmen in the service of the King of, Siam, 
were ordered to expel a number of Chinese who, driven from their country by the Tartars, 
had taken refuge in Cambodia and maintained themselves by piracy. The two captains 
carried their prisoners to Macao and handed them over to the Tartar authorities (Collection 
of Voyages, by Oapt. William Dampier, printed by James and John Knapton, 1729, Vol. IT, 
“pp. 105-106). 

Duteh. 

' $88, In 1672 the East India Company sent out the Luperiment (Ceptain Limbrey) and 
the Refurn (Captain Delboc) to open a trade at Taiwan in Formosa and in Japan. The Hx- 
periment was captured by the Dutch on the 9th December. The Return arrived at Nagasaki 
on the 29th June 1673, but was refused permission to trace on the grounds (cleverly suggested 
by the Dutch) that the King of England had married a Portuguese Princess (see para. 268 
above), and that the cross on St. George’s ensign argued a similarity of religion with the 
Portuguese (Bruce IT, 347-8). As war had been declared before the capture of the Haperiment, 
this was not technically piracy, but ax it ignored the usual allowance of time for warning, it — 
was ais of sharp practice, very much like piracy. 

Arabians. 

839. In February 1674 Muscat Arabs attacked Bassein and punred the houses and. 
churches (Orme, Hist. Fragments, p. 46; Anderson, p. 180). 

840. On the 16th January 1677-8, Henry Gary wrote to the Company that a ship 
under English colours (Captain William May) and belonging to Callian, in Sivaji’s territory, 
_ had been seized by Arabs in the Road of Cong. These Arabs had four ships cruising off 

' Babelmandeb to intercept the Portuguese ships bound for Mecca (Hedges, Il, 327). : 
Malays. 


S41. In 1675 asmall English vessel (Captain Samuel Ware) was taken off Queda. by #0 some .. 
_ pirates known as Saleeters, Ware and two of his men were killed. These Saleeters were, 
apparently, natives of the coast islands of Malacca (see para. 406 below), and were socustomed 
to cruise off Junkceylon and Pulo Sambila (Bowrey, pp. 287, 262). 
842. *=In April 1677 the Agent, Mr. Samuel White, and a number of other Baglahmen 
" were murdered at Bantam by Javanese pirates (Bruce, IT, 404), | 
| _ Malabarese.. 
- 848, In 1674 Dr. John Fryer was present at the rescue of a Dutch ship — Malabar 
pirates between Vingurla and Goa. Later on, in 1 1676, his. ship ¥ was attacked near Goa by By 
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large Malabar pirate, from which they had rescued a grab. The pirate carried about 60 
fighting men besides the rowers “ who threw stink pots and plied chambers and small shot, 
flung stones and darted long lances and were with difficulty driven off.” The pirate captain 
and three or four chief men were killed in the fight (II, 16, 29). 

944. Fryer (1, 144) tells us that a rocky island near Mangalore was known as Sacrifice 
Island because of the butchery on it of some Englishmen by pirates, whose chief lived at Dhar. 
mepatam in the Malabar District. Hamilton (I, 305) says that the rock took its name from 
the massacre of a number of Portuguese by the people of Kottika when the Portuguese firs, 
came to India. Forbes (1, 203) asoribes the name to the massacre of an English crew early 
inthe 17th century. John Pike in his Journal (f. 179 b) says that Sacrifice Rock was an island 
off Calicut, and Cornwall (Observations, p. 26) places it three leagues off shore from Calicut, 
(See para. 78 above). ; 

$45, In 1676 a large Malabar vessel, after a hot engagement off Diu with a Portuguese 
took refuge in Bombay harbour. The Portuguese Captain-General of Bassein threatened to 
attack Bombay if she was not given up, but meekly accepted the Deputy Governor’s refusal 
(Bom. Gaz., XXVI, 61, 64). 

$46. Between 1675 and 1707 Khem Sawunt, namesake and descendant of the founder 
of the Savantvadi dynasty (sce para. 250 above), established his independence of the Mughal 
Government (Bomb. Sel., N.S., X, 1). 

847, In 1677 Ali Raja, a chief of Kota®!, having taken an Englishman in a Daman vessel, 
put him to a cruel death when Mr. Bourchier refused to ransom him. In June an expedition 
wassent to punish hin. Another Englishman, Isaac Watts was, murdered by the Cota pirates 
because he refused to turn Muhammadan (Bom. Gaz., XXVI, i, 65, 76,80; Anderson, p. 178). 
Ali Raja was @ title meaning, in Tamil, Lord of the Sea, and taken from the faot 
that though only a subject of Colastry the Chief so named was Lord of ‘the 

Laceadive Islands. The Dynasty came into existence about the tenth century when 
Muhammadanism was introduced into Malabar and according to one account a Colastry Prince 
was converted to that religion, or according to another account, a Clolastri Princess married 
one of the Muhammadan immigrants. Ait any rate the line of descent was through the sister 
according to the Malabar Hindu custom, and each succession neecled ratification from Oolastry. 
The family name of these Princes appears to have been Mamale or Mamarke, Canter Visscher 
gives it in Turkish or Moorish as Mahomet Ali Caamo (Logan’s Malabar, I, 108, 288, 362n. 
Van Bheede’s Memorandum on the State of Malabar in India office, Home Miscellaneous, 456 B, 
p. 271. : Adrian Moens’ Memorandum, p. 147). Van Rheede, says (p. 141) that Cotta was one 
of the places of refuge, which wereto befoundin every Malabar Rajaship or Kingdom, to 
which no criminal, however great his crime, could be pursued. 

_ $48. In 1679, inreprisal for the English allowing the Mughal fleets to shelter near Bombay, . 
 Sivaji. occupied the island of Kenery (Khanderi) whilst the Sidi occupied that of Henery. 
_ (Underi), thus presenting a constant menace to that port. In October the English unsuccess- © 
fully attempted with a small contingent to drive Sivaji’s force out of Khanderi. Sivaji’s 

“men easily put to flight the native boats included in the English squadron, but were repulsed 
with great slaughter when they attempted to take the Revenge commanded by Captain 

_ Minchin (Anderson, p; 174). | | : : 

$49. During the course of this year the Bombay Government armed three shébars, or 
native trading boats, with 40 men of the garrison as a protection against pirates (Orme, Hist. — 

Brag. p. 79). a, ae 
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‘6? I presume this was Ali Raja of Cannanore, the Raja of Kadattanad (between the Mahéand = - 


a Rotts, Rivers, originally part of Kolattiri, Innes, Malab. Gaz., pp, 481, 433), 
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(disposition), sarzbandhah (subsequent connection of the same), pariptirnata (correct and 
sonscious completion), (987) médhuryam (unartificial, happy ideas and expression), auddryam — 
(choice language), and epastatvam (eaBy intelligibility). With thesemerits, we must enumerate — 
the faults to be avoided (lekhadogth, p. 75), viz, akdntih (clumsiness, see helow), vydghd. 
tah (opposite of sapbandha), punarukiam (repetition), apagabdah (grammatical mistake, 
see above), and emplavah.20 The ideas which find expression here, are further developed 
at great length in the Alankdrasdstra: mddhurya and audérya under identical names 
spagiaiva as prasdda (cl. Bhdmaha, II. 3), vydghdiah = apakramam (ibid., IY. 20), - 
punarublam (tb1d., TV. 12), apasabdah = sabdahina (tbid., IV. 22). The definition of pari- 
pinata : erhqqrearraramtaiteaa Farecrgercacatrrtar sweats neqetar, excludes by its 
first part, the vdkyadoa =aartnaraarer (Kdvyaprakdsa, VII. 53),and by its second part, 
(hetQ0), opens up @ question which Bhamaha treats at great length in his fifth Pariccheda, 
but which Dandin (ITI. 127) would rather leave undiscussed, as being irrelevant to the 
Alaikara. From the parallels quoted above, it follows that there existed a stylistic method 
at the time of Kautilya, which has later probably merged in the corresp onding portions of 
the. Alankdraddstra, and which, in so far, can beregarded as precursor of the latter. Be 
this as it may, the stylistic requirements as they are specified in the S4dsanddhikdra can, 
in any case, be laid down, only with reference to a language, which by long] iterary use, has 
been brought up to no small perfection ; and this was indeed the classical Sanskrit ; it would 
be absurd to expect a stylistic fineness of that sort in a popular dialect, as itis to be had 

_in the inscriptions of Agoka,31 , | 

The conclusion at which we have arrived on the strength of the foregoing considerations, — 
viz,, that the classical Sanskrit was the official, if not perhaps the only language in the king’s | 
office, seems to stand at variance with the fact mentioned above, (968) that the clasaioa] 
Sanskrit is first used in inscriptions from the second century a.p. onward. In order to remove i. 

this conflict, we cannot urge that there might have been two entirely different categories 
Ofroyal decrees, since Kautilys mentions among the eight kinds 8? of §¢eanas also the parthara, 
documents of royal favour. I however think that the difficulty can be carried nearer to 


$0 The meaning is not quite clear, The definition ie:— ST9af aafancot aif eT RAT yeaa: 
CUNT! | A caryaisoxplained (p. 72) 08 THTeTe eT: TeTeTaga aT et: wT: | Probablythe 
fundamental ides is similar to that in Vémana: IIe areacet apeaqrt Tara | on IT, 2.2, in 
connection with the property belonging to ofas, Vamana understands by w@kya here connected words 
which express an idea. Varga seems to signify something similar—tho oxprossion of an idea by. words . 





: | ranging between one and three, The samplava is a fault in the true mode of writing, but if managed with 


art, is a quality of pathetic poetry (compare also ek4rtham, Vémana, IT, 2, 11). | Be 
. BL What. aense ‘there ean be in laying down audéryam (= agrémyadabdAbhidhdnam) as a requisite of 
fall in all likelfhood all words of the popular dialect | 
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solution in the following way :—The first of the lekhadosas is akdnti, clumsiness of the 

“gooument ; it means having a black leaf (Adlapatrakam), and bad, uneven, and faded letters 

“(edru-vigama-virdgd kearalwam), Therefore what is intended here is only letters or docunients 
which are written on leaves?? in ink ; there is no mention cither here or anywhere else in the 
Kaujiltya of inscriptions on stone or copper-plates, Those appear to have been introduced - 

op at least to have attained to common use, first under Agoka. The employment of the 

- popular dialect on such documents, to be available to the commonalty, followed as a matter of 
gouree, and at least did not stand in conflict with ancient custom. It is possible to suppose 
that this use survived long, till the official language here also pervaded the King’s private 
soribes and suppressed the Prakrit. 


In what precedes, many litcrary-historieal questions have already been referred to; 
wa ghall now try to exhibit. ina connected manner, what can be gleaned from the Kauftltya, 
_. regarding the condition and oxtent of the Sanskrit Literature in the fourth century before 
Christ, The enumeration of what constitutes?4 the trayt, i.c., the theology, proves that the 
Vedic literature had come to a close : the four Verlas, and the six Vedaagas. The Itihdeaveda 
_ was regarded as the fifth Veda, as it is already so callod in the Chdndogya Up., VIL. 1. 4; 
91; 71: ttikdsapurdaah pahcamo veddndm vedeh (whilo in Brhaddr, Up, TL, 4. 10; . 
IV. 1.235, 11, Jtthdsa and (968) Perdana are sometimes mentioned as two words, and some: 
times, a8 &@ compound). One cannet now unreservedly regard [tihdea and Iiihdsaveda as 
identical, as Lhad formerly done through inadvertence®®, since what Kautilya understands 
by Jtihdea, is mentioned by him in £. 5, p. 10: purdnam itivytiam dkhydytho'déharanam 
dharmaédatram arthatdstram ce'tttihdaah, The inclusion of the Arthaédeira, which does not 
belong to the Trai, hut forms a vidyd by itself, proves, that not all that is Itihdsa, is also 
therefore Itihdsaveda. W'o can have a elcar idea of the Itikdsaveda, if wo bring before our 
mind the Mahdbhdrata, since we find in’ it, the oxprossions veddh . . . . dkhydnapali- 
cam@h, TIX. 2247; V. 1661; and wddh . . . . Mahdbhdratepaiicamdh, 1. 2418 ; XI. 
. 18087; these oxpresgions evidently stand on tho same line as the expression dtihdsa- 
purdnah paticama veddndm vedah of the Chand. Up. If we however regard, that all 
the constituent parts of the Itihdea, including the Dharma. and Artha-éddtras are 
included in the Mahdbhdrate, then we sce no possibility of sharply differentiating the 
Itthdea and the Iiihdsaveda. Itih&sa aeumsto denote all that which rests on oral tradition, ex- 
cepting the Revelation proper, and which is not the subject of logical demonstration. Ifsuch 
_ things bore a religious character, then they may bo assigned to the Iuhdsaveda. Now, as 
regards the individual component parts of the Itihdsa, the difference between purdta and 
tivrtia might have consisted in this, that the first was legendary, while the latter was more 
or less historical. A minister was to avail himself of these in bringing to the right path a 
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98 Patrakam, a leaf, raprovonts the paper, In LL 17, p. 100, it fe waid ¢ AratereeTaaT THE | Tay ie 
Corypha timbraculifera, tdla, uccording to PW. is Borassus flabelliformis ; however, Hoernle has pointed 
out in his article: “An opigraphical Note un Palm-loaf, Paper ond Birch-bark," JASB., LXIX, pp, 08 By 
_ that the wine-palm Burassus ff, has been introduced in India only late from Africa; 68 a matter of fact, 
no.keind of palm is mentioned in the chaptor of the Kaufilfya treating of spirituous drinks (II. 25, p.-120f.). 
" Whisk kind of palm is to be underatond by édla, in uncertain, since, we do not know any palm except those 
inetitioned, whove leaves were used av paper. A Bhirjapatra naturally signifies the bark of the birch, 
Which even now in called bhirf-parr. ste oe ae oe 
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¥ one astray: tlvritapurdndbhydm bodhayed urthasdstravid, V. 6, p. 255, 
ingen ae in “4 6, p. 11 (of which more below), which are intended to Ulustrate 
the downfall of kings through one of the six passions, kdma, krodha, lobha, ména, mada 

-and harsa, appear to belong to the purana-type 3 those on the other hand, inentioned in I, 20, 
p. 41, for showing the evil ways practised by women, bear a more histor ical character and 
may well therefore be éiivrtias, An Akhydyikd should have been a narrative in prose, and 
should correspond to the later dkhydyikd and kaihd. Finally the uddharanas were probably 
moral lessons and narratives such as those that are often introduced in the Mahdbhérata With 
the verse; atrépyudéharant ‘mam ttthésam purdianam. 

We couldregard the Mahdbhdrata as a redaction of the Itihdsaveda, as a saphitg thereof, 
That however such a sanhité existed at the time of Kautilya, is very coubtful, or at least 
cannot be proved. In any case the Mahdbhdrata did not still exist in its present or any ap- 
proximately similar form, as J. Hertel seems to consider in WZKM., XXIV, p. 420. Indeed, : 
the mention of the names Duryodhana, Yudhisthira and Ravana, proves that the story of the. 
(970) Mahébhdraia and the Rdmdyaia wasknown ; probably epic poems too, of their contents, 
already existed. This does not however imply that the stories and legends of the purdratype 
existed in (the form of) a collection which should have been merged in the Mahdbhéraig. 
Two reasons go against such a theory. In the first place, only some of the legendary stories 
mentioned by Kautilya, are to be found in a corresponding manner, in the Mahdbhérata, 
viz., those of Aila I. 75, Duryodhana, Danmbhodbhava, Haihaya Arjuna ( = Karttavirya), 
Vatapi and Agestya, and Ambariga Nabh4ga ; other stories however aro wanting inthe Mahd- 
bhdraia, viz, those of Dandakya,86 Tflajaigha and Ajabindu Sauvira. In the second 
place, one story as indicated by Kautilya is different from that as standing in the Mahd- 
bhdrata, Thus Kautilya 1.6, p. ll: Kopdj Janamejayo brdhmanesu vikrdniah; the Mahé. 
bhdrata, however has: abuddhiptrvam dgacchad brahmahatydm, XII. 150. Further, Kautilya 
has IV. 8,p.218: Yatha hi Méndavyah Karmaklesablaydd acorah coro'smi tt bruvdnah ; 
the Mahdbhérata however says (I. 107. 9): na kimeid vacanam rajann abravtt sddh’oasddhy 
vé. More important is the fact to which Liiders has drawn my attention, that according to 
Kautilya, the Vrsnis maltreated Dvaipayana (atyasédayat), this being in agreement with 
the original form of the story,3? while in the Mahdbhara 


the ia, XVI, 1, they only jeered at 
Visvamitra, Kanva and Narada, In the last verse of the chapter from the Kautiliya, referred 
to above, it is said - : } 


Uys wre Arter: | 
fee Patios anmir ype Pere adh 1) 

The M ahdbhdtate (as also the first book of the Réméyana) know nothing to the effect 
that Jamadagnya was ever a King. Finally, there is this following fact. In the Kautiltya, 
VILL. 3, p. 827, there iementioned the view of Pisuna that hunting isa greater vice than gambl. 
ing, since in gambling one can win, as instanced by Jayatsena and Duryodhana. “No,” 
says Kautilya, “ the instances of Nala and Yudhisthira show that in gambling one of the two 
parties has to lose,’ big #.e., if one gains in gambling, his opponent naturally loses. Kautilya 
contrasts what Yudhisthire lost, with what. Duryodhana gained, and therefore also what 


Nala lost with what Ja Mahdbhdrata, however, the brother of Nala 


De aries: wyatsena gained. In the 
ie 5a anh ‘8¢ gambling of his kingdom, is called Pugkara, while accord ing to Pisuna 
an tited name does not occur in similar relation in the 


Maha he alled Jayatsena, This 
| a Ohdrata ; Itis however by itself not improbable that the brother of Nala might originally 
ick os ig tat regs ig pont in the Réméyana, VII. 70-81, where how ! 
eee nG ey 5, where bis name oceurs at D ina. : 
3 Bee Litders, Die Jétakas und die H MG. LVI pee EVEL p. ei 
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pave been so called, because his father was called Virasena, and his two children were called 
Indrasena and Indrasené, z.¢., they had names connected with (the word) sena. If, therefore, 
of (971) the legends contained in the Keutiléya, six ocour in a corresponding form in the 
Mahébhéraia, five in a divergent form, and three are wanting there, we must therefrom con- 
-glude, that the stock of legends had passed through a change during the period intervening 
between the time of Kautilya and its redaction in the Mahdbhérata ; the older form of the 
story preserved by Kau tilya regarding the destruction of the Vysnis, proves in particular 
that there did not atill exist o redaction of the Mahdbhdrata ascribed. to Vyfsa Krsna 
Deaipdyana, or that it had not still attained to any canonical recognition in the 
Brahmanic circles. | 





However from another point of view, it can be proved from the Kaufiltya that the art of 

- epic poetry itself had reached a high degree of perfection in the fourth century p.o, The 
metre of the Kausiltya generally agrees exactly enough with that of the Rdmdyana.®? In the 
three hundred slokas inthe Kautiliya, there are to be found the following numbers of Vipulas : 
I, 36; Il, 27; IE, 53; 1V,3. Inthe second Vipula, the final syllable is always long, in the 
first, only one short, p. 217 ; in the third, twelve times, in the fourth, twice. The caesnra in 
the third Vipul& falls six times on a suidhi vowel, once, on the fourth, For comparison, 
I may mention the same phenomena in the Raémdyana (the first hundred pages of Schlegel, 
part II) and those in Nala, the numbers in the brackets giving the vanishing cases of the 
short finalsyllable. Rémédyana, I, 50 (1); IJ, 60 (0); ILI, 40 (12) 3 IV, 2 (1) ; Nala, I, 136 (8); 
II, 59 (2); 1II, GO (27); 1V,17(3); V,1( ~- ~ - ~ ). The receding of the fourth 
Vipula, and the marked continuance of the Jong vowel at the end of the second and fourth 
Vipulé in the Kautiléya, place that work in closer relation to the metrical practice of the 
Rémdyana than to that of the Mahdbhdraia. In this direction too, point the seven Trigtubh 
élokas to be found in the Kautiltya: they are correct Indravajra and Upendravajré élokas ; 
and none of them of a free vonstruction. Probably the Adikdvyam, the Rémdyaia was 
already existing, under the influence of which, the decisive employment of the sloka metre in 
poetry seems to have been brought about, It can however be supposed that there also 
existed then other KAvyas. ‘Lhough indeed we do not come across anything regarding 
Kavyasand literary dramas40 in the Kaujiltya, still (972) the dramasand the Buddhacarita of 
Aavaghoss make it plausible that these classes of literature had behind them a long develop- 


ment before the second century z.0., and that therefore they may reach back to the fourth 
century. 


Finally I may bring together what we can gather from the Kaujtitya regarding the 
contemporaneous literature. Besides the Vedio literature and what belonged to it, the 
Trivarga was treated of in systematic works: Dharmaésdsira (mentioned I. 5, p. 103 II.}, 
p. 150), Arthaédsira and Kdmaédstra (see above, p. 963 f.=p. 134£. of this translation), Of 
the philosophical systems there were existing, Samkhya, Yoga and Lokayate, though we know 





cee eT EET a aE anEnen nnn en aaa 


_. 89 There ie e pada of seven syllables on p. 413, which is probably an error of the MS, or of the edition. 
Two nine-syllable pédas oscur on pp. 418 and 420 in magic formule. These I naturally leave out of con-. 

| Wideration. Verse 4 on p. 249 ( =: 251) is prosented in its second pada in & garbled form. — a 
40 There is of course no question here of professjona! bards, story tellers, mimic actors, Who are inentioned 

_ often enough ; compare Hertel, 1.c., p. 422, but only of authors (tomention whom, Kautilya had no occasion), 

' As regards the Sitas and Migndhas, I might mention that there were two classes of them to be distinguished 
frota sach other ; (1) the usual, who according to the theory are pratiloma castes (namely, Vaigya and Bréb-— 
| OIE. ? apt and(?), and (2) those called Paurdytha, eriaing from the inter-charelages of the Giret two castes. 
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not how far these systems had received a literary treatinent.4!) The Grammar Vydkarang 
as the Veddiga) was represented by Panini's work, Besides this, there was Method op 
Rhetoric which treated of questions of syntax and style. The Jyolisa is mentioned ag g 
Vedéaga ; the statements in II. 20 appear to have been taken therefrom. The oft-mentioned 
Mauhirtike (pp. 38, 245) proves the pre-existence of primitive astrology ; the tithis and the 
nokeairas (p.349) play an important part in it ; and the planets were already known, of which 
Venus and Jupiter are expressly mentioned (p. 116). Other branches of Divination are. 
to be deduced from the names of their representatives, Kartantika and Naimittika, who alon 
with the Mauhirtika were employed atthe court on a tixed salary(V. 3, 245 «= 247 of the 1919 
Edition), Among other édstras, there is also expressly mentioned the Dhdtusdetra(IL 2, 
p. 81). This particular thing, in itself appearing petty cnough, is however of general importance 
inasmuch as it shows, how much allconccivable subjects found at that time exposition in the 
form of sastras ; all things worth knowing could be the subjeet of a sdstra. We have seen 
that Kautilya himself put into use all (pertinent) sastras concerning his rules about the writs 
. (Sdsana) of the king, and that, he insists on the King's adviser (amatya) having a thorough 
knowledgeof the Sastras. He says (I. 9, p. 15): Samdnavidyebhyah silpam sdatracakguymation 
(amdtydndm partkeeta), i.¢., the king should satisfy himself, with the help of specialists, 
whether the royal advisers know the arts, and possess the mastery of the distras. For those 
who are here implied by the word samdnavidye (the same expression recurs ut p. 246, 1, 10 = 
p. 248, 1. 11) and are called vidydvaniah on p. 246, 1. 7 ( = 248, 1. 7), the epithets pandite and 
sastrin were usual in later times, (978) As is well-known, the classieal period falls under 
the purview of the sastra, and the Pandit ischaracteristic of that period. Vrom the Kaw 
illya, we see that at its time, the édetra hud already attained a position dominating the 
intellectual life of India. Thus wo arrive at the conviction that the fourth contury 8.0. 
should belong to the classical period, maturing to full development. ‘The Vedic period was 
however at that time long concluded, and belonged to an antiquity lying very far behind. 
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THE ECONOMIC IDEAS FROM THE KAMA.SUTRA. 
By Paor. J, N. SAMADDAR, B.A,, IMILELS., F.R.Hisr.8., MoRAS. 


VarsyavaNna’s Kéma-Sitra has gencrally been viewed with aversion 89 being & book 
which deals with erotics only—a Vaude-mecum for w gay lothariv ; but here and there we do 
get sufficient indications in the work giving prominence to economie topics and ideas, 80 that 
we may review many of the actions described from the economic point, It may be said, 
indeed, that, even in this book which deals principally with Kduu, there are questions treat- 
ing of wealth and: that sufficient importance is attached to the necessity for wealth, proving 
that the principles underlying production, distribution and consumption of wealth received 


due attention from the Achdryas in ancient India, who are wenerally considered to have’ . 


oriented all their studies towards philosophy exclusively. rae 
The very beginning | of the Kdma-Sitra supports our contention. The author com- | i 
_ mences his book by saluting the three vargas-—ctharma, attha and kdma. Though the lesb 


was the main theme of his discourse, he does not forget that there are three main purposes in... 


epee fast cerneeemate 


a ae mer re ae ne eee tea rie mn iicaidiisl/ac olson Seniesa este ip a : : 
41 I have referred to the fact (these Strzungabertohte, 1911, p. 741) that tho Iater writers claimed. 
for the Gnviketkt that it-was an dimavidyd, 


but practically; in ro far av the education of t ae 
_ Successors ; since, according to I. 8, p. 10, the prince, after hin Upanayano, should learn the trayt and 


3 percha the Sisas, ‘The sista must have beon careful to seo that the prince learnt no heteredlox 
‘philosophy, | — 


Kautilya doea not theoretically put forward this ‘éiatiy, - 
he princes ia concerned, he too ia of the same view as fils. °| 
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o1ie’s life ;1 dharma, artha and kdma are really inter-dependent to bring about success 
in Life—all these three have to be studicd, after the manner of the great teachers who have 

propounded the principles of these three principal objects which a man should strive to attain | 

‘in life. Evidently with this object in view, Vatsayana recommends that a man’s lifetime 
is to be divided into three periods and each period is to be devoted to the pursuit of one of 
the Trivargas in such a manner as they may conduce to their harmonious combination with 
one another, so that the pursuit of any one of them is not detrimental to the interests of 
the other two. Although the Achdrya snggested that of the three vargas—dharma is pre- 
ferable to any other coming next ée., dharma to artha, or kdma, or to both, and artha to 
rama, he has opined that this order of preference is not to be strictly adhered to. He men- 
tions, in.support of this suggestion,? the case of a king, to whom artha is more important than 
the other two, inasmuch ag the very existence of the state—its social order and the adminis- 
tration of the country, depend solely on wealth. And he, therefore, recommended that suit- 
able means of earning wealth have to be studied, not only by depending on the Sésiras,3 - 
but one should also learn from the Superintendents of Departments and from merchants 
and others well-versed in the art of commerce and trade and from persons experienced in | 
agriculture and other voentions of life.* 

Vatsyayana, trices to treat of kama, but he does not forget that aritha is 
more important. Ho discusses the arguments which are put forward against pur- 
ming arth. People are of opinion, he states, that “ even if one exerts himself with all his 
~ strength, one sometimes does not succeed in getting wealth, On the other hand, one some- . 
‘times gets wealth with no effort whatever, even by merechance. All this is due to Fate.” 

Vatsyayana strongly opposes such dependence on Fate or Time. He says, ‘‘ It is not so. 
All the gaining of all objects in this world chiefly depends on human enterprise ; & knowledge 
of the various means of securing these objects is as much the cause as Time. Even in the 
case of things that are predestined to happen, they can be realised only through manly 
efforts. No good come to such as are inactive.’’s 

Indeed he goes further. He practically forbids recourse to kdma, for it is detrimental . 
to the progress of the other two objects, viz., dharma and artha, which should not be neglected;*.” 
and he goes on to suggest that a man may learn Kama-Stira and the arts, but he should do... 
it in such a manner that the time spent on them may not conflict with that devoted to the 
study of dharma and artha sdeiras and the other branch of learning related thereto, a know- 
ledge of which he is bound to gain primarily.! As we have already observed, he advises 
that the following verse may be studied with advantage :—‘ Man pursuing the Trivargas 

will secure an abundance of unmixed happiness in this as well asin the other world: ;& 
“one should not attach undue importance to only one of the vargas, but there should be the. 
' harmonious development of ell of them.” a f  .# #e 

Vatsyayana’s definition of wealth is also very interesting. “‘ Education, land; gold,  _ 
domestic animals (cows, etc.) grain, domestic vessels and utensils ; friends, and so forth, are . 
artha, as also the means of securing and increasing the above. He has evidently improved — 
upon the explanation of the term, and as we havesaid elsewhere!® it is indeed interesting to 
note what wealth (artha) included then, and what a close resemblance there. is in. his defint- 

_ tion to what we mean by wealth now, being anything which hag an exchange: value. 
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That the author was particularly keen about the means to acquire wealth is manifes 
‘throughout his book. Let us, for example, consider what he recommends regarding the 
selection of @ bride. One of the main considerations was that the bride was to be one bom. 
in a rich family, That wealth was practically the summum bonum in life is evident when 
we find him giving definite instructions to the ideal wife who wasto be, what wo may term, 
an“‘economist.” ‘‘If the husband spent too much or made an improper expenditure, she 
was to advise him.”!! The wife was to consider the annual income, and inew 
expenditure accordingly ;12 and, during her husband’s absence, she was not only to be 
attentive to the proper expenditure over items of daily and occasional occurrence, but she 
was also to increase the wealth of the family by purchases and sales economically carried 
on, by employing honest and obedient servants ‘and by reducing expenditure through he 
own intelligent efforts. '4 
Definite instructions are given in the Kdma-Silra how expenditure could be reduced 
by the wife, by the timely securing of utensils for domestic use—as earthenware and metallic - 
veggels, basketa, wooden and leather articles at proper places; and by the timely deposit 
_of salt, oil and scents, This care for economy is carried to the minutest details, e., “ from 
the curd that remains after their daily consumption, she should extract its essence ; as 
also oil from oil-seeds, sugar and jaggery from sugarcanc ; spinning of the thread from cotton 
and weaving cloth with them, the securing of ‘ Sifya’ of ropes or strings or barks, looking 
after pounding and grinding of paddy, etc.” In all these she was to be expert.14 Further, 
‘ lnowledge of the wages of servants and their disbursements, the care of cultivation and 
welfare of cattle ;. knowledge of constructing conveyances, looking after sheep, ete., the 
reckoning of daily income and expenditure and makiug up & total of them ”—all these 
constituted the duties of an ideal wife and show that the author was not at all unmindful of - 
the economies of life. : 
-Vatsyayana has also laid down instructions as to tho ways of earning money. !§ 
These are— 
(1) Receiving gifts in the case of Brahmans, 
(2) Conquest in the case of Keatriyas. 
(3) Buying and selling in the case of Vaisgyas. 
(4) Wages for work done in the case of Sidras. | 
A list of professional men has also been given, viz. washerwen, barber, flowerman, 
dealers in scents, vendor of wine, mendicant, cowherd, supplier of betel-leaves, goldsmith, 
story-teller, priest and buffoon.!6 Just as king Ajatasatru gave to Buddhaa list of persons 
ministering to the needs of the king, evidently we have here also a list of men whom the 





gay lothario needed, and as such this list does not contain the names of all professional men 
‘who constituted the society of the time. Buteven then, the list, incomplete as it is, gives us an 


_ a glimpse of the, society of that age. 
|’ The side-lights which these quotations give us, are indeed incomplete, but they prove 
at least that ancient Indians: and their Achéryas specially, did not devote themselves 
exclusively to the study of philosophy only, neglecting all mundane things. The econo- 
mic ideas of the ancient Indian teachers may be crude and mixed up with the treatment — 

_ of other subjecte—their delineation may be unscientific, but they furnish us with cleat - 
gerd of much serious economic thought which can be disintegrated and analysed ag more 


ae or less pure economic ideas, | 


aw. © i Iviea 1s Ibid. 
4° IV. 1. 88: 
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FURTHER NOTE ON RITUAL MURDER AS A MEANS OF PROCURING CHILDREN. 

| By KALIPADA MITRA, M.A., BL. . 

T read with much intorest tho article written by Sir R. 0. Temple entitled ‘‘ Ritual Murder 
as a Means of Procuring Children,” ante, vol. LII, p. 118. Such belief does not seem to be 
confined to Northern India only, but prevails in Bengal also. I was at once reminded of 
two instances, one of which is reported in Caleutia Weekly Notes, vol. XXV, pp. 676-677 ; 
King Emperor vs. Bharat Bapari and another, and the other was related to me by & friend as 
having been heard before the Sessions Judge of Hooghly about ten years ago. | 

1. The facts of the case are :—Bharat Bapari and his wife had had a certain number 
of children, all of whom died in their infancy. They were thus led to believe that there 
was on evil influence brooding over them and their children and in order to exorcise this 
evil influence, they offered their new born son (about one month old) to the crocodiles in 
a tank known as Khan Jahan Ali Tank, otherwise known as Thakurdighi, in the Sub-Division 
of Bagerhat. Tho child was placed near the water’s edge, and the crocodiles were called. 
Two crocodiles appeared, and one immediately seized the child in its mouth and 
disappeared into the water. They never appeared again, and doubtless the child was 
devoured. The explanation of their action by the accused during their trial before the. 
Sessions Judge of Khulna, was that they had been led to believe that if they made the 
offering of this child to the crocodile or crocodiles in the Khan Jahan Ali Tank “with a 

pure heart ’’ and ‘‘fortified by faith ’, the crocodile, though it would doubtless take the 
- ghild away, would return it unharmed, and that thereafter the child would lead a charmed 
' life and attain to a good old age. | _ er rr 

Though the accused were charged under section 802, I.P.C. (murder), the Jury accepted | 
the statement of the accused that they were possessed. by this superstitious belief a:d ae yuitlet 
them both. But the Sessions Judge, disagreeing, referred the case to the High Cimit. Theis 
Lordships held that, although the accused had no intention of causing death, what they did 
they did with knowledge thet their act would result in the death of the child, and therefore 
convicted tho accused under section 304, I.P.0. (culpable homicide not amounting to murder) — 
and sentenced them to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. ‘ “ae 

2. I have forgotten the details of the second case but the main facts. are as follows :— 
A certain couple had no children born to them for a long time.. They’ offered:. piijd 





to many deities and performed religious rites for procuring children, but in vain. Then - / | 
the husband waa told by a Sannydsi that his wife would bear children to him if he could. . 


perform a tdntric rito known as éaba-sidhani (i.¢., practising meditation sitting on a corpse), 
on a particular new moon day (amdvasyd) at the émaddna (crematorium), onthe bank of a 
neighbouring river. Both were to be puro in body and mind and should fost on the day | 
appointed. They were to be clad in red apparel and worship the goddess Kali with red — 


flowers. The husband should cut off the head of his wife and ‘sit on her body, repeating — | 


certain incantations which would make her fertile, and issue would never fail her. He was ~ 
assured that a charm which the sannydst imparted. to him would, when repeated, bring her = 
back to life and no apprehensions need be entertained. . The. unfortunate husband induced | 
his wife to come to the crematorium where, he said, he was going to perform, certain ‘Tites for 


procuring children, without disclosing to her their exact nature. ‘The hapless .wife,: absorbed. | | 
in meditation at the émasdna, was beheaded ; and the husband, sitting on. her:corpse, foHowed - 


the formula taught to him. Meanwhile the dawn arose, and the man repeated the life-bringing 
charm frantically, but of course without any effect: He became mad at the thought of what | 
he had done ; and ‘his frantic. efforts to resuscitate his ‘wife were observed by peasants who. 


had come at early dawn to plough the lend on the bend of ‘the river. He was subsequently, . 7 


tried by the Sessions Judge of Hooghly, but with what result, I do not now remember, 
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THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION OF THE ANDAMANESE, 
By P. W. SOHMIDT, 8.V.D.1 
Argument. 
1.—The opposition in the statements of E. H. Man and A. R. Brown and an ostimation 
of the subject quoad personas and quoad res, 
Il.—The chief differences in Religion and Myths between the North and South Anda. 
manese, 
IIT.—The establishment of the othnological age of the Northern anil Southern groups, 
1V.—The Austronesian influences in the (Northern) Andamanese mythology, 
V.—The moral character of Puluga, tho Supreme ‘Being of the Southern Andamange, 
VI.—The demarcation of the seasons on tho Andaman Islands and the signification 





of the Monsoons in myths and religion. 
VII.—The moral character of the commands of Pulnga, the Suprome Being of the South 
Andamanese, . 
VIII.—Richness and complexity of the religious situation of tho Andamanese, 
I 


A Comparison of the Statements of E. H. Man and A, R. Brown and an Estimation of the 
subject Quoad Personas and Quond Res. i 


Following the description made by EH. H. Man of the inhabitants of tho Andaman . 
Islands, hitherto looked on as classic, and which he first published in vols. XL and XIT (1882: 
and 1883) of the Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, and then. - 
as & separate work On the Aboriginal Inhabitanis of the Andaman Islands (London, 1888), ”" ' 
it was customary to credit the Andamanese with tho knowledge anc worship of one really = 
Supreme Being called Puluga, more ospecially as two other good authorities on these tribes, 
M.-V. Portman and Sir Richard Temple, were not known to have substantially contradicted 
these statements.? It was therefore a little oxciting when A. RB. Brown, who had in the year 
1908-1909 undertaken a research expedition in the Andamans, after praising, it is true, in the 


periodical Folk Lore (KX, 1909, pp, 258-271) Man’s other discoyorios, took up a position 


against his representation of the religion and especially against the characterization of Puluga: 
as & Supreme Being. Ho prefaced his opposition with the following remark : x 
“Mr. Man’s researches were in many ways exccllont, I have tested as far as possible | 
every sentence in his book,’ and can speak with ungrudging praise of it, But 
there are certain matters on which I am compelled to dissent from Mr. Man’s - 
_ Opinions, and one of the most important of these is his interprotation of certain, . 
_ -Teligious beliefs of the Andamanese,” ea 
Of the controversy between Brown and myself, with which at that timo this position ~” 
_ Was mixed up,.I have spoken in another place, | in ot 
Since then Brown’s complete work on the Andamancso has aypeared,4 in which Brown ~_ | 
stands by his opinion and strives still further to elaborate it. 16 is therefore necessary tO. 
go again into Brown’s representation. The great intcrost of the point sufficiently justifies 
its heing done here in a detailed manner, It is not enough only to make sure of valuable 
old discoveries ; we might gain important now knowledge and learn much in all directions, aah 


: ee rar enremefe tes yerereinntapee Hier ayee teins 


|. | Translated from the. German in’ Anthropos (vol, XVI-XVU, 1921-22, pp. 978-1005) Die religtgsen 
Verhilinices der Andamanessn-Pygmien, - : | 


_. | & “Gee my detailed aceounts thereon in“ Steleing de Pygmd envilker in der Eniwioklunge geshichte der 
 , Mensohhett.” = Stuttgart 1910, p. 103 ff. eer | 


, |B See Anthropos, XVI-XVII, 1921-22, pp, 1079 ff. . o 
a) A. Ry Brown, Lhe Andaman Ielandere, Cambridge, 1922, University Press. 
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In this caso we havo two investigators whoso observati : 
views, and we cannot help first glancing at the eer car ie aed parse 
realization of their propositions, Let us thon oxamine firstly the question of the time of i 
stay among the Andamancso, anc we shall learn the following. = 
The whole of Brawl a ac nee from the end of 1906 till the beginning of 1908, 
Of that time 3 months were spent in the Littl Andaman Island, and owing to insufficient 
inowledge of the language, Brown loft it, He thus spent only a year in Great Andaman 
On the other hand, Ei. H. Man's stay there lasted 11 yoars,® which he spent in constant inter. 
course With the inhatitants. During that tine he spent 4 years as Director of the Aniinmiencc 
"Home, Just for this reason FH. Mun gained a considerable advantage, This was increased by 
the fact that he particularly concentrated hia resourehes on the Southern Branch of the tribes 
more especially the Ake- Bea, whilst Brown worked ag well at the Middle and Northern tribes, 
but could obtwin lesy information ahout the Southern tribes, especially that of the Aka-Bea 
with whom Man had heen working, Moreover, Man during this long time, gained a detailed 
knowledge of the language and cold assuciate directly with the inhabitants, an indispensable 
condition to real searching investigations of the natives, Brown, on the other hand, was most of 
the time only able to communicate with the inhabitants through an intermediate language— 
Hindustani, which he waa nob master of himself, and which only the young Andamanese spoke, 
and those only as ho himself said “‘imore or less perfectly.” Only in the last weeks did he. 
meet an inhabitant who Kpoke Enyplish and with whose help he could get better information. 
To allthat it must be added that, whilst in Man’s time the individual tribes lived entirely 
separated one from the other, ao that really exact research of an individual tribe was still : 
possible, the tribes, according to Brown's own statement had, on the contrary [at the time of 
his visit], in many cases intermingled, and conscquently their speech and customs had 
‘naturally lost considerably in purity, distinctness and certainty. So that in every way Man 
was, 80 to speak, in an incomparably hotter position than Brown. ‘Therefore, for this reason, 
from the first, Man'y information deserves, at least, the same confidence as Brown’s, Sir 
Richard C, Temple, who is acknowledged also by Brown as one of the best judges of the | 
Andamanose, oxpresses himself on Brown's book in the following terms : | 
“The first part of the buvk is harmed because the author lays too much weight 
on his own observations and too little on those of his predecessors, especially. on 
those of such » very Hcruputous deseriber as Mx, E, H. Man, who. had extraordinary 
| opportunities for obwervation, which lasted for many years.” (Jan, 1022, p. 121) 
, -, So if Brown doclares that Man, through his Christion convictions, let himself be betrayed 
"into colouring his cbuervations with Christianity, then one must oppose to it that such @ thing - 
"never occurred ; for Man brings forward in all sincority aluo a number of rare and even grotesque 
": particulars about Puluga, tho Supreme Being, that are truly not to be found in any profession _ 
_ of faith of any of the Christian denominations, Moreover, one could retort that Brown could 











"be equally reproached with the fact that his own unprejudiced mind was obscured by the o- 


"v~. opinions of the school of evolutionists for the timo boing dominant, ge. 
“)' Aeoording to the statements of EH. H. Man, the Andsmanese pygmics, who certainty’ 
“belong to the oldest people of South Asia, now worship a real Supreme Being, named Puluge, — 
_ who created the world and nen, omniscient moral judge of their doings, but who. is also good 
"and helpful and to whom the good people will go after death, Against that. Brown declared 
he had discovered that not one, but two, high gods exist, Biliku (Pulogs) and ‘Teria (Daria). 
Neither are supposed to ropresont anything othor than the two chief prevailing: winds there, ’ 
8 Over 30 youru--EiD. a oe ee 4 
8 Compare Brown's own statements referring 10 thom, pp, 170,176. 
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the former the North-east Monsoon, the latter the South-west Monsoon, Puluga.Biliky 
who represents the chief person is, however, supposed to be fominine and only later in parti. 
cular tribes became masculine. She is not supposed to possess any sort of mora] (Ualitieg 
and was originally considered as inimical to humanity ; for from her came the devastating 
storms, whilst the rain came from Teria, 

If Brown's assertions as to these facts are truo, then the charactor of a Supreme Being 
could no longer be ascribed to Biliku-Puluga. But with regard to Brown one must differentiatg 
between the facts that he adduces and the interpretation that he gives them, 

Now the truth is that Brown, besides being interested in tho tribes of the South, the 
Akar-Bale, and especially the Aka-Boa, which Man investigated, was also interosted in the 
Middle and Northern,tribes, and he prides himself on showing how [in the Andamans] 
comparatively small space, among such an insignificant number of human beings, who are 
among the most primitive peoples, widely differing views of religion exist in individual 
tribes. The highly instructive fact of this characteristic difference ought, however, to have 
been demonstrated as clearly as possible and in no way obscured or effaced, ag often occurs 


ona 


in the interpretations which Brown gives; since he docs not sufficiently regard the great 


difference of religion between the Southern and Northern tribes. Tho result of all this 
is that his representation of the religion of the Northern tribes muy be perfectly just, while it 
is not soas regards the Middle tribes ; and that of the Southern trihes in points of capital im. 
portance must be considered as not in accordance with the facts. Since his first inter. 
pretation in Folk Lore, this characteristic has become moro pronounced, for whilst formerly 
he was still led by the fresh impression of tho facts he had observed, he has since become 
more influenced by theories that he has formed, which in the end unfavourably affect his 
statement of facts, as we shall see further on. 
I will now give a few of these obscurities of which Brown has beon guilty, Ho dosoribes . 
Bilik as essentially inimical to man (p. 360 £.) and soon afterwards he writes : 
“Yet there is no doubt that at times, and more particularly in the Southern tribes, the 
natives do regard Puluga aa the benefactor and even the creator of the human race ” 
(p. 370). - 
But it is inexact to say “more particularly in the Southern tribes,” If wo uphold the 
sources of the myths especially, then Puluga is a benefactor and creator of men only among the 
Southern tribes. The same remark holds good of Brown’s utterance ; the ides is that Puluga- 


Biliku gave man fire, and by its help the source of life “ hag been developed more in the South 


than in the North ” (p. 372). According to the myths, it was only among the Southern tribes — 
that Puluga gave man fire willingly ; among tho Northern tribes Biliku guardod it jealously, 
and it had first to be filched from her by cunning and force, 


We will now set to work to show in a short classification the most important differences — 


between the Southern and Northern tribes. 
| The Chief Differences in Religion between the Northern and Southern Andamanese. 
1) Let us first observe the sex of Puluga-Biliku and of her partner Daria-Tavai and their connec — 
| | tion on either side with the two monsoons (pp. 147 ff), 

_Nogrumen Terpus, 
North-east monsoon (Bélikw boio). 

| — South-west monsoon (Tarat boto). | 3 
Aka—Chari Biliku is feminine and wife of Tarai; her son is Perjido, This is... 


— _Aka-Kora, the customary hypothesis; elsewhére. Perjido ig considered as the’ .: 


~, Alt-Bo | husband of Biliku, or Biliku is unmarried, her son ia Perjido and. 
. Ake-Jeru | soon. | | | . 
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North-cast monsoon (Biltk to). 

| South-west monsoon (Teriya). 
Ake~Kedle fn the Northern area: Biliku feminine, Tarai masculine; in the 

South : Biuliku miasuuline. 
Ake-Kol Generally Bilik is masculine and Teriya as well: more seldom, 
Bilik is feminine, Tarai is her husband ; or there is a masculine 
Aka-Juwoi and « feminine Bilik, who are husband and wife; or Bilik is 
masculine with a wife In-Charia. In A-Puchikwar, there is a 
A-Puchikwar Bilik for each of the winds except the South-west, for which 
| last is Dertya. 


SOUTHERN TRIBES. 


North-cast monsoon (Puluge to {a)). 
South-west monsoon (Durvia). 


Akar-Belo 1 Puli id masculine and Daria is his Brother : 
| Aka-Bea | “and this was apparently also the common belief of the Aka-Bea * 
(yy. 951.) 


Trom this table it follows that; (1) Biliku isalways fominine in the Northern tribes and 
. Puluga is always masculine in the Southern tribes. In tho Middle tribes Bilik is sometimes 
magouline, sometimes feininine, so this is really a typical transitional region. (2) Only in the 
north are both the Munsouns more strongly porsonified, as only there are they recognised as & 
Biliku-wind and a Tarai-wind, whilst in the Middle and the South only the North-east mon- 
goon bears tho personifying description, the South-west monsoon being called simply Teriya 
| Daria). (3) Everywhere Biliku- Puluga is only connected with the North-east monsoon and 
Tarai-Daria only with tho South-west. Only among the A~Puchikwar aro there many Biliku, 
to which all tho winds exeapt the South-weat, aro assigned, 

On this last point Brown builds hia wholo interpretation of the Puluga Belief. He 
suggests that not only the North-cast monsoon, but ulso the stormy changeable time, which 
preceded and followed this monsoon, originally belonged to Puluga’s dominion. But his 
hypothesis is weakened by the other opinion which he had already put forward, namely, that 
the acceptance of soveral Biliku among the A-Puchikwar was only & fairly recent innovation 
. (pp. 167 and 374). To this it must be added that the A-Puchikwar belongs to that transi- 
- tional group, which in its fluctuations certeinly shows no primitivencss. Brown’s promise 

_ to show that an “ approximation to this viow is also to be found in the rest of the tribes” 
(p. $56) is not fulfilled in any way. : 
- But the situation can be cleared up still more thoroughly. In his earlier publication in 
Folb Lore (p. 260),! Brown brought forward the following myths of the Akar-Bale: . 7 

* Puluga (Big Puluga) has two brothers called Jila Puluge and Kuacho Pulugs (East, 

Puluga and West Puluga). tthe one sonds all the Basterly winds and the: oer | 
a sends all the Westerly winds.” | nr are 
These myths are no longer to be found in Brown's new publication. But they ro _ 
compared with a version given there of the Bilik myths of Aka-Kol 41 ta haaecaiae 

“There is a male Bilike uml a female Bilik, who are husband | and wife. ‘Their children are 

7 From thia point X will quote the earlier publication i Dek Lore (1909) as b+ ‘and the newer publi- 
cations in the work The Andaman Jetandere ou 11. s SO ee eeeagan 7. 
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Koicor-ton Bilik, Koico Bilik, Jila Bilik, Metepur Bilik, Tartear Bilik, ‘and Teriya ”’ (p, 151), 
One can see that the two brothers of Akar-Bale arc identical with the two children of Aka-Kg 
and A-Puchikwar. So these myths of both groups have in cor.mon the imporian 
circumstance that a (big) Puluga-Bilik stands above the North-cast ag well as above the 
South-west winds, and is not identified with cither one of them, and so this higher Puluga 
also stands opposed to no other being. 

This position of things is alsoshown in yet another of the Akur-Bale myths, which 

Brown gives in IT, p. 161: 

* Once upon a time Puluga anc Daria wore great friends, but they quarrolled, Puloga 
said that he waa the bigger (moro important), Daria said that he was. So now they 
are always quarrelling, Puluga sends the wind for one poriod, then Daria sends his 
wind.”’ 

There was then a time when there was no opposition between the (North) Eost ond 
South-west, But the thought that now Duria laid cluiny to be the greater is without doubt 
singular’ in the whole of the Audamaneso literature and for thet reason cannot be primitive. 
This much Brown himself acknowledges when he saya: “I venture tu think, however, that 
the southern myth is not quite so satisfactory, as the northern one” (p. 367). If only we 
had the same state of affairs among the Akar-Bale of the Southern tribes as among the Aka. 
Kol and A-Puchikwar of the middle tribes, viz., that a great Bilik-Pulugi existed, who was — 








not bound up with the opposition of the two monsoons because he stood above them, then what 


Brown wrote himself in I, p. 267 ® would perhaps be valid for these two groups; Serseinly 
at any rate for the Aka-Bea tribe : | 
“ There seem to be no legends whatever about Tarai, and in the South he is generally 
ignored, all storms being attributed to Puluga whether they come from the North-east: 
or the South-west.” | 
The case, where Daria no longer exists, anyhow not as a mythical person, we already 
came across in the above version of the Aka-Boa myth, where we foand a pair of brothers, 
East and West Puluga, who were equal to, but not under, the great Puluga. A version of the 
Aka-Kol and A~Puchikwar legend also exists, where Bilik is masculine and his wife-is called 
In-Charia, but where there is no mention of Teria (I, p. 260; Tl, p. 151), It, however, comes 


out most distinctly among the most Southorn of the Southern tribes, the Aka-Bea. Forin 


_the report whith E, H. Man gives of thom, there is no mention of such a porsonality, and. 
| Brown infers their existence only indirectly and withoutany sort of proof, in these words: 
“and this (that Puluga and Daria are masculine) was apparently also the common belief. 
of the Aka-Bea ” (II, p. 151), a decision at which he had not arrived in his first publication. — 
OBR, however, i in addition, we consider that, in general, inall the South and Middle tribes - 
_ only the North-east monsoon bears the personifying name of Pulu go-wind, and that the South- — 
west monsoon does not, it is easy to understand. that originally, in this case also, only one 
personal being existed to whom all storms were attributed, but after whom the North-east 
. Wind was especially named ; not because it brings the most storms, but just on thecontrary — 
because at the time of the North aca and only at that time, do the finest and brightest 
. days set in.10 : 
é Formerly Brown himself acknowledged this. Itig true #hat even thon he had begun to 7 
_-. forma the theory that Biliku and Tarai were no other than personifloations of the two monsoons: | 
i ‘Biliku of the North-east, Tarai of the South-west. And he had alroady written the sentence: _ 
ane ee 
a. a da nee find this passage in II. 10 ©Seo further on about this. 
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| yes There is aa ae inanunity the ough all the ercaie ‘on this point, that bad weather is the 
result of Biliku’s anger” (I, p. 261). But he acknowledged quite honestly at that time 
that “ What is particularly puzzling is that the South-west monsoon is the rainy monsoon, and 
during the North-cast: monsoon the weather is gonorally fine ” (I, p. 267). Since then, how- 
ever, rolying on the Biliku of the A~Puchikwar tribe, he has formed the idea of an extension of 
the North-cast monsoon season, so that it is increased at the beginning and end by a stormy 
period, and on this extension he has in his new book built up an extremely artificial and com- 
plicated theory. That the rcliance on the A~Puchikwar is frail we have already seen above, 

That the theory alse has gaps and flaws and that it has to have recourse to a considerable 
‘derangement of facts, we shall see below, 

For the present we will only emphasise the important fact, that among the Southern tribes, 
not two higher but only ove Supreme Being exists ; who is said to be masculine ; who stands 
above the opposition of the two Monsoons ; after whom tho Monsoon of the fine bright weather 
‘3 called ; but who wso brings storms, thunder and cyclones, 


(2) Let us now ceamine as lo how ihe creation, especially of man, is explained in the 
individual tribes (TT, p. 192 ff.). 


Nortaern Tripss. 


AKA-BO--The first man Jutpu (=Alone) was born as & small child in the knee of a 
big bamboo. He grew up and made himself a wife out of a nest of white ants} she was 
called Kot. Out of clay he made other ancestors, to whom he and his wife taught 
accomplishments. | 
AKA-JERU--L. Firat ucrsion + same og the Aka- Bo. 
2. Second version : Poichotubut, the firss man, was born in a buttress of a Sterculia 
treo. He had no wife, but gohabited with an ante’ nest (Kot) and had many children 
from this union, who became the ancestors of the Andamanese. 

8. Third version: Carai was the first man and his wife was Kot. Their children were 
Tau (sky), Boto (wind), Piribi (storm), Air (foam on the sea), 

4 Fourth ocrsion + Mata-chara was tho first being. He created the earth and peopled it. 
He also created the Sun und Moon, His wife was Nimi. Their children were. Cho 

- (knife), Loto Luk. : - oe Fe 

Mippue TRIBES. | 

AKA-~KEDE—Biliku made the world and tho first human beings. 3 : 
AKA-KOL—The first human heing was Ta-Peti (Monitor-lizard). His wife was the 
oivet cat, and their children were the Tomo-la (ancestors), _ 


A-PUCHIKWAR--1. Ta Petic waa tho firat ancestor. He obtained a wife from a black _ - | 


piece of wood that he brought home, They had @ son, Poi. Later Ta Petie was: Stover 
and turned into Kaeraduku (shark). 


2. At first there wore only men. Ta Petiocut off the man Kolotot's genitals, she became _ 


his wifo and their children wore the Tomo-la. 7 
3. Tho first man was Tomo(-la). He made the world and peopled ie "ith the 
ancestors, He made the moon (Puki), who became his wife. | 
arts and accomplishments. After his death he went to live in the sky, where all the 
souls of men go as well. There it is always. day and, : beoutitel weather. How 3 
Tomo originated is unknown : first there wae Toent.* then ‘Bae. a Re 


Both invented allthe |. 
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4. Tomo was the first man and his wife was Mita (dove), Ile mado bows, aroun 
canoes; she made nets ond baskets and discovered red paint and white clay. How | 
poth originated is unknown. | 
5. Tomo was made by Bilik. His wife was Mita and the children Tomola. 
6. Koi was the first man and son of Tomo. His wife was Mita. 

~ Ta Petie was the first man. His wife was Mita. 


8. Ta Mita was the progenitor of the Andamanese. 
| SourHEeRN TaiBes. 


AKAR-BALE—I. Puluga made tho first pair of human beings, Nyali and Trap, He 
gave them. fire and taught them all the accomplishments. . 
9 Tho firss man was Da Duku (monitor-lizard) and the first woman was In Bain . 
(civet-cat). . 
-AKA-BEA.—I. Puluge made tho first man, Tomo. His wife, Chana Elowadi (crab), 
was created by Puluga, who taught Tomo how to propagate his race, 
9 Chana Elewadi swam in from the sea. 
3. Chana Hlewadi landed pregnant at Kydd Island and became the demi-goddess 
of cultivation. Later Tomo was drowned and changed into Karadaku and his children 
into Duku. 
Here again we find much the same grouping as before : . 
(i) In the Northem group no sign of any idea of creation; in one version Tarai is 
the first human being. 
(it) In the Middle group the idea of creation only comes wp occasionally and 
indistinotly. . os 
(i#@) In the Southern group it is clearly expreased everywhere. 
_. But wherever there is & mention of creation, it is traced back to Bilik-Puluga, never to 
- anyone else. Only once in the third version of the A~Puchikwar story docs Tomo transcend 
Bilik;, but this is quite an exceptional occurrence, and even hore the croation of man 
ig not traced back to Tomo. Altogether the A-Puchikwar legend shows here also 
great unsteadiness. | 
Ta Petie appears, in the Middle as well as in the Southern group, as the name of the 
first human being ; so does the name Tomo. Also the namo of the first woman, Civet-cat, 
appears in both groups ; whilst Mite, (dove) is confined to the Middle group. On the whole 
the Middle group is more intimately connected with the Southern than with the Northern 
' group, .We can conclude that in tho Middle tribe tho idoa of creation is indovisivo, but in 
. the Southorn group it is completely established. | 
a Finally we can conclude also that the ides of creation is most clearly and strongly enun- 
ciated where, a6 among the true Southern tribes, not two Supreme Boings but one Supreme ; 
Being exists, i.e, Puluga, who stands above all natural phonomena, to whom the celestial 
_. phenomena are attributed, 3 : oe 


7 (3), Let us now consider whence Fire came to the particular tribes and in what relationship 7 
| 8 humanity stood with Bilik-Puluga (I, p. 201 £.). rx 

ne . . Noprrmen Taras, | 

_ KEA-CHARI—Bilikn “produced fire’ by the striking together of a red stone and 6 


ee ‘peel shell. She lighted wood with it. Whilst eho el | he ) | 
_..-) atole the fire and gave it to the people, apt Mito (hronseswinged dors 
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AKA-JERU—1. Whilst Biliku slept Lirchitmo (Kingfisher) stole the fire from her 
She threw the pearl shell at him and cut off his head, whereupon fire came out of his 
neck. From that time mankind had fire. —_ 
9. In other versions, other beings discovered fire, but it only reaches mankind through 
force and cunning. 
8, Biliku lived in enmity with mankind, ate up their food and killed them in a variety 
of ways. | | 
AKA-KEDE—1. Lirtit (Kingfisher) steals the fire from the sleeping Biliku. She 
throws a pearl shell after him and cuts off his tail and wings. Mite (dove) throws a 
7 firebrand into the sky and there it becomes the sun. 
9, Biliku (masculine) looks at the people to see if they have eaten his food, which 
consisted of certain plants, and kills them when they have. The people then get together 
and kill him and his wife, and drive Mite, his child, towards the North-east, | 
AKA-~JOWOI—The imperial pigeon stole a firebrand from the sleeping Bilik and gave 
it to mankind. : 
AKA-KOL—Luratut (Kingfisher) steals the fire from the sleeping Bilik. 
A-PUCHIKWAR—Luratut steals the fire from sleeping Bilik. She took up a “ lighted 
brand” and threw it at Luratut. She was enraged and went away.to live in the sky. | 


SoUTHERN TRIBHS, 


- AKAR-BALE.—1. Puluga (according to another version: the Skink) gave the fire 
to the first human beings Da Duku and In Baia. oe | : 
2. The fish Dim-Dora stole the fire from Puluga’s platform (another version : from 
the land of departed spirits), He threw it at the people who were burnt ; they rushed 
away and became fishes of @ red colour. | 3 | 
"3, In the old times Puluga lived in Jila (Hast) and the Andamanese in Pulugu-l’odbaraij. 
Puluga was always angry with tho people and used to destroy their huts and property. 
So the people sent him out of the world saying : “‘ We do not want you here any longer.” — 
He went to the North-east. : = ey 
AKA-BEA—l1. Luratut stole the fire from the sleeping Puluga, but let it fall and burnt 
Puluga with it. He took tho firebrand and burnt Luratut with it. Theancestors . 
received the fire. ee oe 

2, Puluga gave the fire to the first human being Tomo, after he had created him and 
taught hin how to use it. He himself obtained fire by bidding the sun to come. and 
set fire to a stacked up pile of wood. . nn 

3. Puluga let the first human beings themselves prepare & pyre and then struck it, on 
which the fire was kindled. ‘Lhe spirit Lachi Puna Abolola, who accompanied Puluga. 
then instructed Tomo how to cook food. he, = a ae 
4, The fourth version is substantially like the first, only its taking place is postponed till 

_ after the great deluge which extinguished all fires. ae. Be ae ee 

The following general conclusions are established + - a cer oe ae 
1. Tho myth showing that the fire was stolen from Bilik-Pulugs, mostly: by the King- 
... fisher, is to be found in all the tribes. | ae te er oe ae 
2. In the. two Southern tribes, especially in Ake-Boo, an essentially different form is 
-found.as well ; 4.¢., that Puluga gave mankind the fire willingly: and kindly, ‘and taught 
_ them how to use it. CU at om av pe, em og ' - 
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$. Inthe Northern tribes and in the most Northerly of the Middle tribes, Bilik throws 
a pearl shell at the robber, and in the remainder of the Middle tribes and in both the 
Southern tribes he throws a firebrand. | . 


4. In the Northern tribes Bilik is. essentially inimical to man. In the Middle tribes 
and the Akar-Bale tribe in one version, he is at first perhaps friendly, but 
afterwards an end was made of Puluga’s rule, and he himself was either chased away 
or killed. Among the Akar-Bale in another version, and also among the Aka-Bes, 
the people had no reason at all to depose the kindly generous Puluga and had 
sufficient veneration to keep them from doing 60. 


Here then it.is shown that once in the Middle tribes a religious (and cultured) revolution 
must have taken place, when the people got weary of the severity and autocratic rule of the 
old Supreme Being and did away with it. What motives contributed towards this we shallsee | 
further on. The movement emanated probably from the middle tribes, whose belief is the 
myth of the fire theft. Its home is said both by the Aka Kol and the A~Puchikwar, and also 
in one version of the Aka Bea, to be Tol-loko-tima, while mankind in those days lived in 
Wota-emi to the south-west on the other bank of a Sea-route. Both places however lie in the 
A-Puchikwar region (II, p. 200 ; compare also the myth of Aka Bale, IT, p. 201). 

If we-have to fix a more definite time, we notice that among the Aka-Besa, according to 
E, H. Man, the fire theft only took place after the great deluge. In those times the people 
were also enraged with Puluga on account of the destruction of all their fellow creatures, 
and made up their minds to kill him. Puluga frightened them away. He was as hard as 
wood, their arrows could not pierce him. He explained to them that the reason of the fate 
of those who had perished was that the race of that time disobeyed his commands which the - 
primitive people had always. observed.. If they now became as ungodly, the same punishment 
would infallibly overwhelm them. This was the last time that Puluga was visible to mankind, 
but his warning was regarded and his commands were kept from that time. 


"All these myths I believe should be interpreted as follows : After a great flood, in which 
many Andamanese perished and much was destroyed, the belief in Puluga began to wane, 
starting among the A-Puchikwar, carrying with it the whole of the Middle tribes, and penetrat- 
ing even to the Southern tribes as far as the Aka Bea itself. But here the revolt was brought 
__ to a stop. The cataclysm was recognized as the punishment of Puluga, and in consequence 

| the old obedience and the earlier reverence towards Puluga, which here also had been shaken, 
were re-established, perhaps in even. greater strength. — 
“hi! dh There are alzo.a number of myths about thie great deluge in which a tribal 
ae ae diversity is evident, — 


7 Nowreman ‘Tarsus. 


AKA-JERU—1. The. first man Mimi Chara made a noise one evening when the 

7 cicada was Ringing. Thereupon a great storm arose, which killed many people and 

_ "turned othérs into fishes and birds, Mimi Qhara and his wife Mimi Kote climbed up 
_ @hill to & cave, and hid the fire under a cooking pot till the storm had passed. 

_\. | & The people made @ noise at night whilst the cicada was singing. She went to her 

“> maother Biliku, who threw her pearl shéll and sent'a heavy rain storm, and destroyed 


_._ «She whole world, Maia Taolu saved the fire on this oocaaion, 
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AKA-KEDE—A bird who had had no honey given it, made a noise at er whilst the 
cicadee were singing, and <listurbed their song. A great storm arose; it rained 
heavily, and the sea rose over the land. The people took refuge in the top of a 


Dipterocarpus trec (the highest tree in the Andaman Islands). Mima Mite (dove) 
saved the fire under a cooking pot. 


AKA-KOL—The ancestors wore playing one evening and siding & noise while the 
cicada was singing. Then Bilik got angry and sent a great cyclone. . All the people 
were turned into aninals. 

.4-PUCHIKWAR—AKA-BALE—-Da Kolwot (tree-lizard) got furious whilst dancing 
and drove the people violently away, so that they were turned into all sorts of animals, . 
Berep (a small crab) in the end held him tightly by the arm. 

Sovruery Trisas. 


AKAR-BEDE—Da Kwokol becomes furious whilst dancing and drives the people . 
into the sea and bushes, so that they turned into animals there. Da Berag bit hard 
into his arm, so that he diced. At that his mother was furious and cut down the 
plant fokul, at which Puluga became so angry that he sent & great storm which killed 
the mothor and alj the people in that place, 
| AKAR-BALE—AKA-BEA—Kolwot gets furious at a dance and drives the people in 
all directions, so that they turned into animals. Berebi comes and bites deep into 
bis arm ; he dies, At that his mother becomes so furious that in her pain she asks 
the people to do things that would enrage Puluga: “ Burn the wax, grind the seed 
‘of the Entadu; dostroy the Caryoia; dig up the various yams; destroy everything.” — 
At that Puluga became extremely angry and sent the flood which killed all living 
things with the exception of two men and two women. | 
 AKAR.BALE—In « great storm and mighty deluge Da Duku (monitor. lizard), i: 
the first man, tried to suve the fire by climbing a tree, but he could not climb with it. 
Then In Baia (the civet-cat) took the fire up 4 hill and saved it, _ 
AKA-BEA—After the doath of Kolwot, who was the first to spear and catoh turtles, 
_ the people grow more disobedient, and as Puluga ceased to visit them, they became 
‘more remiss in the observance of his commands. Then Pulnga’s wrath burst forth, 
_.and without warning he suddenly sent a great flood that covered the whole land and 
_ destroyed all living. Only two men and two women, who happened to be in a boat, 
saved themselves and landed in Wota-emi. When the flood subsided, Puluga recreated, 
everything. — 
The characteristic differences between the Andamanese myths of the deluge can be | 
- stmmarized as follows : 


1. Everywhere the violation of Bilik-Puluga’s commends is the cause of the great, 
flood. 
2. In the North, aii Aka-Kede aa well, it is the disturbing of the Oveada. 
| song, | 
| 3, In the South, latidadia with the A~Puchikwar, it is, an -jnotdent connected | 
_.. ‘with Kolwot, at whose death his mother destroyed the plonts protected . ‘by Puluga, 
and incited others to do a0 as well. 
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4, In the Aka~Bea legends it was the universal ungodliness of the people that produced 
the catastrophe, 


6, The saving of the fire through the woman and her cooking pot is characteristis 
of the Northern and Middle tribes, whilst in the South there is no mention of the 
cooking pot. | 
In one of the Middle and two of the Southern tribes there is a myth which tells how the 
killing of the Cicada and a species of caterpillar brought about the first darkness of night, In 
the A-Puchikwar and Ake—Bale tribes it is the first man who discovered the yams and the 
resin, and found a Cicada which he crushed in his hand, and at whose ery night came;—through 
the song of the ant the day came back, and since then day and night come alternately. Whilst 
here the people could evidently help themselves again, and there is no mention at all of 
Bilik-Puluga, yet Puluga decidedly reappears in the Aka~Boa myth. Here it is two women 
who get so enraged by the summer heat that one of them kills a caterpillar and the other 
destroys the uiwra plant, This displeased Puluga and as a punishment ho sent the night, — 
Thereupon the Chiet Kolwot invented dances and songs in order to mako Puluga belive that 
the people did not mind. So Puluga created the alternate periods of day and night and later 
on created the moon to make the night yet lighter. 


Taking together all the facts established into these four important points by our researches, 
‘it will be clear beyond doubt that in the Southern tribes, especially among tho Akar~Bale 
and the Aka-Bea, there is quite a specifically different religion from that of the Northem 
tribes, In the South there are not two beings, but only one great heing, who stands above _ 
all other beings and there is no reason to doubt that it is always masculine. This Supreme - 
Being is not ill disposed towards humanity, but is essentially benevolont, so that the wind of 
the bright beautiful season is called after him. Puluga isthe creator of all things and also of 
humanity, on whom he has bestowed benefits and to whom he has taught all that is necewary 
for them. He also gave them fire of his own freo will and taught them how to use it. But 
Puluga was enraged by acts which caused a devastation and waste of things created by him, 


and then, besides storms, he sent as punishments thunder and cyclones, Once ho destroyed 
the whole world in this way, 


In contradistinction to this, the Northern tribes have a religion in which there are two 
figures personifying the two monsoons, Of these the feminine North-cast monsoon is the 
higher, a. here generally the feminine comes to the fore, Hero Bilikis no creator and is 
inimical to humanity, end the fire has to be etolon from her. She shows no moral features, — 
Inthe Middle tribes there is a wavering between the two views, but algo a clear remem 
_ brance- of Puluga’s former preponderance, until a sharp falling off from him arose, evoked 

- perhaps by even more progressive influences from the North, 


(To be continued.) 
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SERIES IV. 
By H. A. ROSH, 1.0.8. (Retired). 
| (Continued from page 112.) 
Pabain : & kind of chukri, ‘yhubarb *: Ch., 222. 
Pachhan : to-night ; as in ‘ Junut-rdt kadan >? * Pachhdn.’ 
 pachsera 2 a weight of 5 sers used for buying, but of 4 sers when used for selling: 88. 
Bashahr, 60. i 

Pada ; the 2nd rite of the Ist chdr at a wodding. It resembles the puhld bishiar or 
ist chér, butin this repetition of it blades of grass, saffron, sarvan shadhe and flowers are 
cast into the water, and while the priest recites mantras the father of the bride sprinkles 
water on the feet of the pair: Ch., 143. 

Paduka : a foot-print pillar, consisting ot a pile of stones, covered by a flat slab on which 
iycarved a trident with a foot-print on cach side, in front of a temple or by the road-side : 
Oh., 49. : 

Pag-bhat = Dharm-bhaAi; a brother made by Pagwat : Gloss., 1, p. 905. 

Pagran : ‘to hold,’ sce Nali. Dandd pagran, a game in which each player holds a 
club (dand&) between his feet and endeavours to wrest the other’s dandé from him with his 
hands: BB. 

Pagwat : exchange of turbans, effecting 8 tie like kinship : Gloss., I, p. 905. 

Pabrall : a machdn or platform erected for watching crops ; Ch,, 220. * 

Pagt! : a sort of gown: 85., Bashahr, 4). ts 

 Pébrt : a guardian of the records in @ State office, also of revenue in cash or kind ; a 
temple attendant ; Ch. 264 and 12). | 

Pairahan : @ gown for everyday use ; Ch., 206. 

Pal: inTank:— 4 tepds = 1 pdt. 
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2 pais = | mond. 

20 pats = 1 chalié im Kulachi), 

2 monds » 1 andd. | | | 7 | 
2 andég = 1 chalti, or ox-load of 2 sacks ; also. used as & land- 


measure: DI. K. 


16 chohds or odts. Measures of capacity only in use 
=~ $ chohds or ots. cae the Dhunds of the annah 
 $ldga. 


in Hazdra:—~- 1 pai 
l adhpat 


See also under Topa. . , 
Paiya jins : a system by which the cultivator was compelled to sell his grain to the 


_. State at reduced prices : SG., Kuthar : Cf., Payd. 


Paja padam ; a tree : Sicmar, 26: P.D., p. 839, 4.0. Paddam. 
Pau: a plece of mualin tied round the bridegroome’ caps : 88., Bashahr, 17, 
. . Palag : greens ; also a tree : Simla, SR. sli-di. Ae 
Pai: fe. péla, ‘ frost *; land frequently visited by frost and cold ; Sitmér, App. ty 
Palak : a boy brought up but not adopted ; comp. 88. t= balak. — ee aear 4 
Palakh ; a wild hg, Ficus Rumphtt : Cb., 289. : tee ee 
 Patear’. + an official, below the waci, now & slished ; Ob., 264 : Of., Pélsarfsin 10. 
Palela : a tax on oil-presses ; Suket, 42. ee ee 
Pallo ; the border of a shawl ;—pawan, * to spread out the end of on 


7 an fe shawl,’ to invoke 
s blessing, to break off a feud : Glosa., I, p. 906. .= 
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Pallopalli ; the observance in which the bride’s skirt is kept fastened to the bridegroom’s 
at the wedding : B., 111, | 
Paina : to sharpen : Oh., 188, 
Pan ; a climbing plant : Sirmar, 76, 
| Pan-mohla : lit, ‘dye and mortar ’, an observance at which the clothes are dyed for a 
wedding : B., 108 : Add to P. D.,, p. 856 ; Of. p. 757. 
Paneh-bala: an offering of 4 male animals with a pumpkin : Cf., Sat-bala ; Kangra : 
. Gloss., I, p. 356. | 
Pand : see under Topa, 
Pandran ; a kind of tree : §S., Balsan, 4, | 
 Pandre: Picea Webbiana : Simla, 8, R., xiii, : 4 
Panglot ; a fee levied from a stranger taking a bride out of the State : Suket, 42, 
. Panthar > a stone fountain, built of slabs of stone ; smaller than the Nahun : Ch., 198, 
(Correct Panthar in III). 
Paniyaru : the day of the kiria harm: Ch., 155, 
Panjobal ; moist land : Sirmar, App, I. 
Panjseri : a weight, = 5 sere : Ferozepur, 
‘Pap’: soul: v. Newa, 
- Papra ; lit, ‘ sin’ 3 also an imp : Sirmdr, 53. 
Papi; stony soil with a layer of earth over it : Sirmir, App. I. os 
Paraina : the 5th form of marriage, = Gadar: a purohit isemployed, but Ganesh is not 
worshipped, the bride doing reverence to the bridegroom’s door and hearth, and obeisance 
te his parents ; SS:, Kumharsain and Bashahr, 13, Sy 
Parala : sunny open land, opposed to Shila : SS,, Jubbal, 16, 
Para-phutd! ; the true dawn; B., 191: Syns, Bhabhak and Poh-phutdf. 
Parara : a small tree ; Simla, 8, B., sliv, 
Farat : a circular wooden vessel of capacity ; also callet Asa : Hazara: 
Paratha : not defined ; used in B., (180) as an offering at a shrino, 
Parbat : land on a hill-top : $8., Jubbal, 16, | 
Parshava ; evil influence ; Ch,, 196, 
Parims ; @ method of measuring (land) by capacity : SS., Kumharsain, 9, 
Parkhatt ; a child(? son) born in its stepfather’s house: Comp., 114:(#., Nidmarand Gadhelra. 
-. Pars a wedding : B., 156; on, ‘ata wedding *: Cf, P. D., p. 874, #.v, Parnabn, | 
Paropi : one-fourth of a Topa : Ferozepur, . 
Paruna ; Daj, in Peshawar : Comp., 69, 
ee Pardnevesh : chundavand, in Peshawar Comp., 71, | ; 7 
Parwa ; 8 cess, of one baiti of gtain for acn rupee of revenue : SS, Kunhiar, 10. 
Pash§j : a demon or genie 8B, 187, . a ee -, | : 
Pashiora : ay observanoe at weddings ; the bridegroom is measured with ihe nauls which 
ig placed on his sister-in-law ’s tray and regarded ag his rukh or protector ; B., 110, - 
. Rashwaj }'@ gown, with a short bodice and numerous folds, almogt touching the ground : 
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Path : ‘ reading, used to avert il-omens : Sina Hills : Gltoss,. I, p. 438, . lease: a 

, Pasi: ‘the custom of giving clothes, eto., with ornaments to '& prospective wons or.” 
aughter-in-law (among Bh&bras) : cf, Subhg: By107, Me ; 

- Patha : the area which can be sown with 2 sera khdm : SN., Bilaspur,21:- | 

©. Pathiemundrt + » sot of bangles ang aring:B, 1 8... 
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=a. . a dae narrow field : Sirmar, App. I. 3 

Patis ; (? Patis), a kind of herb, (? gentian) ; of. ‘Tila; Ch, 222, 

‘Patrian : square pieces of silver worn round ene neck, aes Dawatin : B., 105: fies : Patri 
vy, P. D., p. 888. 

Patrorf : a kind of bread made of flour with salt and, spices, and eid’ on bhajje or 
bachdla leaves. Tt is eaten on the nomete ki sankr one or Ist. Bh&don in honour of fore- 
' fathers : Ch., 156 and 215. he 4 

Pattar : a bowl: Sirmfir, 50. 

Patthalli : ‘squatting on the ground cross-legged ’ : Attock Gr., p.'113. | 

Pattiarl : an office-bearer who had pata, ‘ woollen blanket,’ mace for the Raja: Ch,, 
265, | 











2? a bee 





Paulao : a rite of condolence ; Sirmfr, 61. 
Paulla : a gate-keeper ; Cf., Pauli in III : Sirmar, 63. | 
”S P§y@ + a cess imposed in lieu of the old custom of buying the cultivator’s grain at reduced 
rates: SS., Bilaspur, 23. 
Pechri, paichrt 3 a basket, narrowing towards the top, used for. storing ; like a Partara: 
Simla, S. R. xlvi. 
Pedf ; a very poor soil with a thin layer of carth over the stones, generally found on 
the banks of streams : Sirmtir, App. I. 
. Peka: used by a woman for her own father’s house or. village : Syn, Pihar. 
Peshwa : murshid or ptr among Qadiri fagtrs, in Ludhiana.~ 
Pera : a dish of Pith?, mésh or pulse finely ground : Gloss., I +I, P. 797. 
Pet& rathu : a glutton. Ch., 124. 
Petar ; Juniperus communis : Ch., 240. _- ‘ 
Petha : pumpkin, Kangra : Gloss., I, p. 356. 7 > 
Phag : a cess, levied for the expenses of the Holi : S8., Bashabi, 74. 
Phagura : a wild fig, Ficus palmata : Ch., 240. oe : 
Phagli: (1) a fair held in Phaégan,. (2) a place of “origin of | a. deta Kuli: Gloss. - 
pp. 326 and 433. | 
Phak : bran, naan Ch., 139, | 
Phakhi : ‘assent’ ; = dit?, ‘has given. agsont ’ e ‘itged ot a pride’ 8 parents gonsent to ve 
betrothal : Ch 157, | 
Phallf : a plot left fallow in the autumn in Br ahindur ; = Paindh : Ch,, ‘a24. 
_Phalst ; (? or) dhaman : Grewia asiatica : Sirmtr, App. TV, iii, 
Phand ; stew : Bashahr, 41. 
Phangat ;: a cow or bullock i iron- grey in colour with black spots on the whole body, and . 
unlucky, like the Megat : Jullundur,,. §.B., 55. 
7 Phant-biahlari : a benevolence levied to mest the: cost of. marrying the Raja's children ik 
Sirm fr. , es 
Phant : a special levy to defray ‘the cost af & festival : as.  Bashiahr, 28, on ovoabional . a 
wie for State purposes, 72, -— 
-Phap : « kind of yeast imported from Ladakh, used i in ang tr Moni, 92. 
_ Phaphra; Fagopyrum sativus : Sirmdr, 66... 
Phar : the middle storey : ‘88., Bashehr, 43. 
_. Pharalu : an earring: Ch., 208, oe ee ee 
|. Phartr ; a thong, which attaches the. yoke. to the: peey = » Bolohsi ‘Sime, 8: 'R. aie. 
_ “Pharolta ; % lena Baek; — about 8: sere; al ecru shamed 8. BR. oi xivi. 
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Pharria : Grewia oppositifolia : Sirmér, App. IV, iil. 
Phating : porridge, in Kanawar } =Laphi: 88., Bashabr, 41. 
Phera : a custom of levying revenue, apparently a levy of grain and cash over and aboys 
the land revenue for the wazfr’s benefit, on his triennial visit ;in Lahul: Ch,, 274, 
. Pherna ghirnn :=mukidud (2) : Sirm dr, 29. 
Phetf ; fem., a past part., reversed, as ia phelt qalam-wild, one who writes from 
right to left, ¢.e,, the Persian script : Mantii, 26. | 
Phingola ; cripple : Oh., 189. 
Phoa : a drop: Gloss., I, p, 355. | 
Phirannt ; the ceremonial visit paid by a bride and her husband to her parents within a 
month of the wedding : Oh., 158. 
Phul ; the first distillation of barley spirit : SS., Bashahr, 77, 
Phulan : phullan, Fagopyrum emarginatum : Ch., 8 and 222. 
_- Phulech : a fair held at various places in Bhadon ; it is in honour of the souls of deceased 
ancestors, but is closely associated with flowers (phul):SS., Bashabr, 39 and 44. 
Phullan ; a crop grown on the higher uplands : Ch,, 202, 
Phullu: an ornament for the toes: Ch., 29. 
Phumb : wool: Ch., 138. 
Phungni : also called Tikar-jag, Paret- pijan and Jogni, & feast offered to the jogni to = 
cause rain; Kulu; Gloss., I, p. 486. | 
Piak : aldor, Alnus nepalensis and nitida ; Ch., 1236, 
Piaman: Lugenta, operculata : Sirmir, App. IV, v. 
Pichaik : apparently ==Soi, ¢.v. 
Pichak ; a brooch, worn by women in Kandwar : SS., Bashahr, 42, 
Pthar; =Peka, q, v. 
Pikhil: a pure spirit ; Sirmdr, 59, 
Pikif ; red pepper: Simla, 8. R.; xii, 
Pindir? ; a flour cake, eaten at the Basua festival ; Ch., 15). 
- Pindlf; an idol having no special shape: SS8,, Keonthal, xi, 
Pingh ; a swing : Ch., 196, —jhita. | 
_ Pingyat: hawthorn (Pangt), Orutaegue oxyacantha : Ch., 238, 
Pinjolt ;=Mehar, the headman of a garh: Mandi, 89. 
Pinnl : a rite performed 10 days after death : Mandi, 34, 
Pinti 3 & cess in kind, of ghé; SS., Bashabr, 70. 
| Pir bahin : ‘9 sister in religion, by affecting the same pir: Gloss., 8 p. 907. 
-Pirhafsa public drummer : §S., Nalagarh, 18, 
‘Pits @ large basket ;=Ganort ; Simla, 8. B., xlv. “a 
Pirinda : @ silk cord for tying a woman’s hair ; a charin for long life : Gloss., h p. ie : 
-  Pirktu-s an open basket, =Chatri, q.0, | 
.. Pigar : a round basket Tong : B., 196, Of, P. Dp. 927, 
Right ; mash finely ground : Gloss,, 1, p. 01. 
‘Poh a conival stack: Sirm@r, 68, 
Poh-phutdl : = Bhabhak, qv, 
_ Poksha ;=Khadu, a grazing-tax taken in ran or gosta : 89. Bashar, 7 
--Porestang s==Sanskr, pratishtha, ‘ dedication, ’ Derformed uae a& new roof is put on & 
amp in. aad :8S., Bashabr, +) 


(Fo be continued, ) 


FOLK-TALES FROM NORTHERN INDIA, 


{The following folk-tales and fables were collected by the late Dr. William Crooke, C.LE,, » 
+ and were probably intended to be published in book-form. After. his death, they were 

forwarded to Mr. 8. M. Edwardes, on the chance that he might be able to make use of them, 
As the tales are numerous and possess a value for students of folk-lore, it has been decided 
to publish @ selection of them in this Journal, In nearly every case Dr. Crooke had entered 
sbove each story the names of the persons who told it and recorded it. These names have 
 aeoordingly been reproduced, as well as a few notes by Dr, Crooke appended to some of the 


' stories. ED. ] 
1. The slave discovered. 


(Told by Lila Sankar Lal of Sahdranpur and recorded by Pandit Bam Ghartb Chaube. ) 

A nobleman once had a slave who absconded with a large sum of money. Some time 
later his master found him by chance in a distant city. When he took him before the K4zi, 
the slave said :—-“ Lam not this man’s slave, but he is myslave.” The master was con- 


. founded at his insolence. So the Kazi sent his servant outside, Then he made the master 
. 4nd man put their heads through a slit in the wall, and he called to his servant :—‘ Cut 


off the slave’s head with your sword,” The slave blenched at the order and drew in his head, 
while his master remained unmoved. Thus the K&zi decided which of them waa the slave, 
2, The man and the loaves. 
( Told by Lila Devt Prasad of Aligarh and recorded by Pandit Ram Gharib Chaube. “7 
Acertain man used to buy six loaves daily at the baker’s shop. To a friend who 


| enquired how he consumed all this bread, he replied:—“ One loaf Ikeep ; one I throw away ; 


: two I give in discharge of a debt; and twol lend.” The friend asked him to explain, and 
he answered :—‘‘ The loaf which I keep, I eat myself; the loaf I throw away I give to my 


” wife; the two for the discharge of debt I give to iny parents ; and the two which T lend I 


give to my children,” 
| 8, The cuekoo and the owl. 


( Told by Ganésa Lil, Schoolmaster, Digh, Fatehpur District ) 
~ A cuckoo and an owl once dwelt in the same tree, One day the cuckoo flew to the court | 


ot Indra and sang so sweetly that he and all his fairies were delighted and gave him many 


presents. “ Who are the other sweet singers in the land of men!” asked Indra Raja, 

"" and the cuckoo replied :-—"" The peacock, the bamble bee, the maina and the nightingale, 
"the parrot and myself are the six great singers.” 

_ When the cuckoo returned and showed his presents to the owl, the latter was envious. 

"and flew himself to Indra’s court, and alighting on a tree began to hoot, Indra, hearing 

~ him, thought some Rakshasa had come to trouble him. So he called him and said : -— Who 


» are the great singers in the land of men?” The owl replied -— — The owl, the ass, the dog, en | 


the jackal, the crow and the cat—those are the best singers in the world.” . So Indra drove : 


‘him forth with blows, saying, “ You with your hooting would alone destroy the land of - oe: 


fy — The earth must be made of iron to stand you and your-five friends." 
i , 4, The two Fakirs, 

< A Told by Misra Gomatt Prasdd of Bdnst, Basti District: be 

oo One in: a Hindu fakir came to the court of Akbar and presented’ sort: 
tty Then came,a Musalnan fakir who presented some sweet basil (sabz, 


pee ae 


sabja). ‘The et 


_ Mubammadan hag — “ How muah. a is the gift of the Mesolma He | a on 
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brought a green plant, bat the Hindi ill-oened ashes.” A Hindu answered them 


 Rakh is @ lucky gift, for it signifies ‘Keep all things safe’; but echja means ‘let every. 

thing go (sab jd)’ ” 
5. The defeated Pandit. 
( Told by Dulése Lat Brahman and recorded by Jagat Bahddur Ldl of 

Basityur, Hardoi Disirict, ) | 

Two Pandits once had a dispute about capping one another's verses, and one of them, | 

having defeated the other, took all his goods. The cefeated Pandit. then fetched his brother 

who managed to defeat the other. Then in view of the whole village he pulled a hair out 

- of the moustache of his defeaterl rival, and when they asked why he did this, he said — 

“The hair of the moustache of this Pandit is excellent for keeping demons out of the house.” 

Hearing this, everyone in the village wanted a hair; and therefore, they fell tipon the | 

a Pandit and pulled out every hair of his beard and moustache, 


6. Life as an inn. 


( Told by Lila Sankar Lal of Sahdr anpurand recorded by y Pandit Ram Gharth Chaube, ) 

The. King of Balkh and Bukhara was sitting at the gatew ay of his palace, when an old 
Fakir appeared and insisted upon forcing his way in. When the attendants prevented him, 
he said :— Why should I not enter an inn, if 1 please ¢ ‘This is not an inn,” said the 
king, Then the Fakir asked him to whom the palace belonged before he was born, and he - 
replied, “To my grandfather and to my father.” And to whom will it helong after you . 
depart from the world?” “To my son and grandson,” quoth the king, “Then,” anid . 
the Fakir, “a house which has'so many owners is naught but an inn.” | 


7. The honest man and the rogue. 
( Told by Gauri Sankar and recorded by Gopdl Sahai of Murddabnd, ) 

A good man and a rogue were friends, and the former recked not of the roguery of his 
friend, who was planning how he could injure him. The honest man was about to marry 
his son, and asked his friend to join the procession to fetch the bride. But the latter made _ 
an excuse, intending to rob the house while every one was absent. Only the wife of his 
friend was at home, and in the night she heard someone breaking through the wall. She. 
rose, and when the thief came in, logs foremost, through the hole, she eat off hig legs with « 
sword, 

The thief erawled to. his house and gave ont that he had had to cut off his legs, because . 
a snake had bitten him. When the husband returner from the wedding, his wife saw him: | 


a mourning tho misfortune which had overtaken his friend. So whe took out the legs, which —- 


= _ she hed kept j in a jar, told him the whole story and said :--- 


“ Kapaté mit na hoya, bala adncho shatru bhain ; 

Yumen kachhu na goya, sab lahate ni 4 karm phate.” a 
f.e,, “ May you never have a treacherous friend-—An omen enemy ix better than he—Cer: a 
tain it is that everyone reaps the reward of his actions.” | 


8. The two brothers,. | 
( Told by M. Abdul Wahid Khan, Sadr Qinungo, Sahd:anpur. ) 
. There were once two girls who said they would hot marry anyone with money, but that 


-» their husbands should agree to submit to a daily shoe. heating from them. No one would 


Yo consent to this, till two youths, who were very poor und could not get anyone else to marry 
va them, agreed to the conditions, | 
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So they were married and started for home with their brides, They halted at an inn, 
and during the night the elder brother heard an ass bray. So he arose, drew his sword and 
out off its head. Soon afterwards he heard a cat mew under his bed :so he arose and killed 
«too. When his wife suw this, she realised that he had a hot temper, and made no attempt 
to beat him with shoes. ae | 
: Meanwhile the younger brother used to be thrashed daily by his wife, and at last, find- 
‘ing his brother so much better off, he asked his advice. When his brother told him how he 
had managed, he ran home and forthwith killed the cat with his sword. — : 


His wife laughed and said :—~ 
“* Garbah kushian roz aveal”’ 
ye, “LE you go to kill the cat, it is hetter to do it the first day.’ After that she nevet 


"troubled him. 
| [This story appears in Fallon’s Dicttonary of Hindustani Proverbs.—Ep.] 


9, The Brabman and the money-bags, 
(Told by Rimdhan Misra, schoolmaster, Gonda. ) 


A Brahman, walking through a jungle one day, saw four bags of money. “These are 
four witches,” he said and went hia way. Soon after he met four sepoys who asked him 
it the road was safe. ‘‘ There are four witches ahead, ” said he ; “you had better be cau- 
..' tows.” When the sepoys saw the bags of money, they oxclaimed, ‘ What a fool that Pan- 
dit was. He calls these money-bagn witches.” Two of thom stayed with the treasure, 
and the other two went to the bazar to huy food. The two latter planned to put poison 
in the sweets, so that their companions should die and all the treasure be theirs. The other 
- two made a similar plan, and when their comrades arrived with the sweets, they attacked 
them with their swords and slew them. Then they ate the sweeta and died also, . 

After a while the Brahman returned to see how the sepoys had sped with the treasure, 
end found all four lying dead beside it. He took pity on them, and, outting his little finger, 


. poured some nectar into their mouths, and they came to life. They cast themselves at his 


feet and said, ‘' Verily, these are witches indeed.”’ So they gave up the world and became 
- disciples of the Brahman, | : | | 
| . 10. The death of Sheikh Chilli, 

| ( Told by Mukund Lél, clerk, of Mirzapur. ) | 
Once npon a time Sheikh Chilli asked a Pandit when he was likely to die, The Pandit 


” teplied, ‘You wilt die when a red thread comes out of your back.’ One day it happened 
that Sheikh Chilli entered the shop of a Pathera or silk thread maker, and a thread stuck to 


his back, Seeing it, he thought to himself, ‘I am now certainly dead.” So he went toa. - 


» grave-yard and dug himself a grave; then sat beside it and put a black pot on his head. A 
” traveller who passed by asked Sheikh Chilli the way to the city. Replied the Sheikh, “I 
would gladly have told you, but don’t you see that I really cannot, because Tam dead,” > 
. The traveller went his way, laughing ot bis folly. ‘i es 


~:~ [Tn the Turkish jost book which purports to relate the witless sayings ofthe Khoja — 


.Nasr-ed-din, he is persuaded to be dead and allows himself to be stretched ona bier and _ 
-horne to the cemetery. On the way the bearers, coming to a miry place, said, “we ‘will rest 
' here,” and began to converse 3 whereupon the Khoja,. raising his head remarked, '*' If I 
were alive, I would get out of this place as soon as possible,‘ an incident which is algo 
found in a Hindu story-book.” Clouston, Popular Tales and Fiots na, TT, 83.—W, CRCOKR.] . 


oe improper a person, and 
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11, The Rani and the snake. 
( Told by Gajddhar Misra of Bhua Kalan and recorded by Chheda Lat, 
Khapraha school, Jaunpur. ) 

There was once a Raja who had two wives; the elder he used to neglect, and loved the 
younger. One day the neglected Rani was sitting weeping in the courtyard, when a snake 
appeared before ber. She took a jar and shut up the snake in it. She put the jar away 
and thought nothing of it, till one day she was looking for something in the house, and by 
chance she put her hand into the jar, and the snake bit her, so that she became insensible, 
When they went to the R&ja and told him, he was much distressed and sent a message to 
say that he was coming at once to see her. Heuring this she recovered and said, “One 
never knows what may help one in trouble. The snake that I imprisoned has been the 
means of reconciling me to my husband.” 

12, The woman and her child. 
( Toid by Pandit Raémndth of Sahéranpur. ) 

. A woman with her child was once passing through a village notorious for the wicked. 
ness of its inhabitants. She was afraid, and putting the child on her shoulder walked along 
with her eyes downcast. A man saw her and quietly followed her. Sho did not hear him 
walking behind her, and as she wont along he kept giving sweets to the child. After o time 
he shouted out, “‘ Help, brethren! This woman is carrying off my child.” She protested 
that the child was her own. So the elcers of the village collected ancl said, ‘‘ Make theman 
and woman sit down, and give the child to a third person; towards whichever of the two 
claimants the child stretches out its hands, to that one the child properly belongs.” When 
the child saw the man who had given it aweets, it stretched out its hands to him, and all. 
the people said, ‘‘ Surely the child belongs to him.’’ Soon after he gave the child back to 
the woman and said, ‘I merely wished to show you that the people hore are both fools and 
knaves. It wenttome because I gave it sweets—-sweets are dearer to a child than ite 
mother.” Hence they say, Khdi mith ; mdi nahin mith (Food is swocter than a mother), 


18. How the dancing-girl was outwitted. 
( Told by Pandit Chandrastkhara, Zilla School, Cawnpore. ) 

There was once a dancing-girl, who lived in a Brahman village ; and one morning when 
she looked outside her door, she saw all the Brahmans engaged in offering oblations to their 
dead ancestors. When she enquired what they wore doing, they said :~‘' This is Pitri- 
paksha or the fortnight sacred to the sainte? dead, and we pour water in their honour.” 

| Thinking it would be a good thing if she did the same for her own ancestors, she sent for one. 
of the Brahmans and asked him. to officiate as her priest. He refused to act for so 


: 3 she could find no Brahman in the whole village who would perform 
the rites for her. | | a 
 ~ At last a Bhérr or buffoon thought he would take a rise out of her, So he dreased 
himself up as a learned Pandit, put on a big turban and a sacred thread, and with a bundle 
of books under his arm ‘walked past her door. He fell into conversation with her and said, 
“Tam & very learned Brahman just come from Benares— 1 ain looking about for a wealthy 
client.” So she induced him to stay it her house, and fed him well and gave him a handsome 
present. And daily he made her perform the oblations to her ancestors, while he mum- 
bled some gibberish which . she thought were the appropriate texte, At Isst when the 


| ceremony was over and he. had got as much as he could out of her, he departed, 
. addressing her as he went in the following verse = | 
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“ Rudr budi pundravin bhai, khitbh urd khdur ; 
Ashilh de ghar jdt hain, tum Vesya, ham Bhdnr.” 
i.e., “ Up to the fifteenth of the month Kuar I enjoyed myself and waa fed on sugar—I now 
leave you with my blessing. You are a dancing-wench and I a buffoon.” | 
14. Iron and gold. | 
( Told by Kazi Shamsu'ddin of Bdbugarh, Meerut District.) 

Tron and gold onee disputed which of them was the greater, and as they could not settle 
the matter themselves, they asked Raja Bhoj to arbitrate. Said Iron :—‘‘ What qualities 
dost thou possess, that thou dost not fall down and worship me?” Said Gold :—* Why 
should I fall down and worship thee, secing that IT am much superior to thee. I am 
measured by the raii and thou by the ser. Tam the ruler and thou the slave.” Said Iron :-—~ 
“The reverse is the vase. My shoes are on thy head. Of me the anvil and hammer are 
made, and between them thou art hammered and fashioned. When thou art made into 
coins, the moulds are formed of me. When thou art shut up, it is under my lock and key. 
How canst thou call me one of menial caste?” Said Gold :—" How canst thou pretend 
to rival me, since it is of nie jewels are made?” Said Tron :—“ True, but these are the 
ornaments of women, Of me are mate armour and the weapons of war. It is I and not 
thou, who conquer the world.’ Said Gold :—" Thou art a rogue, while I am a gentleman. 
Everyone curses thee, while all love me.” Said Iron :—‘“ At the first shower of rain in 
Asarh all thy votaries have to mortgage thee to buy cattle and seed-grain. I help my 
votaries to earn their bread by honest labour, and all respect me. If anyone take me with 
him, he has no cause for fuar. He may be sure of returning home in safety, while he who 
carries thee is in constant fear of the thief and the robber.” 

When the arguments were ended, Raja Bho} said :—~‘‘ Iron has proved his case.” 

Said Gold :—‘‘ This is only what might be expected from a Raja, but no Rajput shall 
ever possess mc.’’ | 

And this is the reason why RAjputs are usually thriftless and impoverished. 

15. The tale of the cuckoo. 7 3 
( Told by Akbar Shih Manjhi of Mireapur District, and recorded by Hamid Husatn. ) 

A certain Raja had a beautiful garden, in which lived a koil or cuckoo, which ‘used to 
sing morning and evening, and keep silence all day while she sought food. This annoyed 
the Raja, and he sent for some fowlers and ordered them to catch the cuckoo. When they 
‘ went in search of her, she was absent, and they caught a kuchkuchiya bird (the red-headed 
Trogon) and brought it to the Raja, who shut it up in a cage. The bird had only one note, 
“ Kaeh! Kaeh/,’' which it kept repeating. Thereupon the Raja struck at it with a stick, 
whereupon the bird said :— | | : . | 

Kuh kuh bole koiliya nanda 

| Bin aparadh paryon main phanda 
i.e, '‘ The cuckoo sings sweetly ; but I have been snared fot no fault.” a en 

On this the Raja released the bird and punished the fowlers for their mistake. 


. £6, The Kori’s dilemma.  o§8 =: -. 
( Told by Rémndth Tiwari of Sarkandi, Fatehpur District. ).. 


‘There was once a Kori weaver who was » great fool. One day his wite began.to abtise 


>. him and said, “You are such a lazy fellow: You never do: ything offhand.” 80 he went 


away, saying “ Offhand ” to every one he met. He came AOrOHe & fowler catching birds in a net. 
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When he saw him the Kori shouted out “ Offhand ” and all the birds flew away. Then the 
fowler fell upon him and said, “ When you meet anyone, you should say—‘ May two fall into 
one ’—that is to say, may two birds fall into the snare at once,” : 

He went on and saw two men carrying a corpso, and when he saw them, he spoke ag the 
fowler told him ; but they beat him and said, “ Youshould always say ‘Ifa thing has happened, 
who can cure it ; but may it never occur again.’ ” 
He came to.a place where the Raja had just had a son, and when ho said what had been. 
_ told him, they beat him and said, “ You should always say, ‘ May such a thing never occur 
again,’ ” | 
He came to a village where an Ahir was milking his cow, which recently had not given 
any milk ; but that day she wasa little better and was giving a little. When he said, “ May 
such a thing never ocour again,” the Ahir gave him a beating. | : 7 

So he said to himself, “‘ Whatever I say brings meinte trouble, so 1 had better go home”; 
and go home he did and stayed there. 

[This noodle story is told all the world ovor—Sce Clouston, Book of Noodles, 128.—W, 
CRookE. The Koris of the U.P. are supposed to be an offshoot of the Kols. In customs 
they approximate to the Chamars and others of like sotial grade—Ep.] 


17, The Raja and the sharpers. 
( Told by Rdmidl Kayasth of Mirzapur and recorded by Pandit Rim Gharib Chaube. ) 
A Raja was once on a journey and came to a tank, where a Dhobi was washing clothes. 


- - The Raja shot a paddy-bird on the tank, and the Dhohi shouted out :~-"* What do you mean 


by killing my mother? ‘You must come to the king and I will get redresa.” 

So they went on, and on the way they meta one-cyed man, He said to the Raja, “ My 
father once pledged my eye with you fora rupee. Here is the money, give me back my eyes, |. 
_or come to the king and I will get redress,” a 

They went further and meta barber. ‘Shave me,’ anid the Raja, “and I will satisty, 
you for your trouble,” When he had done shaving him, the barber said, “N othing but your 
kingdom will satisfy me, If you ‘will not give it, come to the king, and I will got redress,” | 

_ When they came to the king, the Raja sent a letter to the queen, asking her to help him - 
out of his trouble. She wrote back, ‘“‘ When the Dhobi says you killed his mother, just say, 
And what about my father the fish, that your mother was eating when I killed her 7’ When — 
' the'one-eyed man asks for his eye, say, ‘ I have a heap of eyes and I cannot match yours, _ 
. unless you take out your remaining eye and Jet me measure it.’ And when the barber 
aske you for your kingdom, say, ‘ You can have it when my son is married.’”’ Now the Raja — 
hadnoson. In this way he escaped the wiles of the three sharpera. 


oe 18, The potter and his friends. 
| ( Told by Ramdaydl, schoolmaster, Gonda. ) —_ 
A certain potter had three brothers, One of them was a very powerful man, and his 


. ‘ brothers were on the look out to kill him. The wife of one of the brothers was one day cooking, 


and her husband told her to put poison in the dish for his brother, When the latter came 


|, |, in to eat, the woman repented and began to weep. When asked the reason, she told him 


to throw some of thefoodtoadog. Whenthe dog immediately died, ho knew that his brothers 
- had made a plot against him, So he thought he had best go abroad to earn his living. __ 
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. When he had gone sonic - agen a Kaw & Carpenter who was fatun earth, and as he 
.. dug it, he threw it over a hill close by. 
The potter said—‘ You are a very powerful man.” 
He answered—“' I hear that there is a potter who is even stronger than I am.” 
So they started off together. When they had gone some distance, they saw a cowherd 
_ taking one of his buffaloes on his back to a tank to-bathe her. Him also they made join | 
their company. When they went a little further, they came upon a goldsmith who, when 
his anvil got out of shape, hammered it straight with hishand. He also joined them. Then 
they came toa well and they told the carpenter to go and draw some water. When he put i in | 
his loia, the fairies who were in the well caught hold of it. So he jumped in; and when he 
did not come out, they sent in the cowherd ; and after him went in the goldsmith also. 80 
the potter was left alone outside. Then up came a Rakshasa, who was lord of the well, and 
‘challenged the potter to fight him. The potter after a fierce fight killed him, and then he too 
went down into the well. here they found the palace of the fairies, who were of heavenly 
beauty ; and they hada store of all manner of wealth. Here the heroes and the fairies lived 


ever after. 











19. The Ahir and his Guru. 


( Told by Pandit Chandrastkhara, Zilla school, Cawnpore, ) 

. There was onee an Ahir, who was the servant of a Thakur, and one day his master’s Guru 
came to see him, This was in the month of Baisakh, when the weather was very hot, So 
the Thakur gave the Guru a seat, bathed and fanned him, and gave him sherbet to drink. 
Just at that time the Thikur was in trouble because his wife was barren, and he had a dispute 
with his relations ; but soon after the Guru arrived, his wife conceived and the quarrel 
was settled. 

When the Ahir saw what had happened, he thought it would be much to his advantage 
to get initiated himself. So he went. about looking for a Guru. 

One day his younger brother came running to him in terror and said—_ 


“Twas just passing the river, when I saw a terrible animal chewing an enormous bone 
in iG mouth and making an awful noise. Perchance he may injure our flocks, and we had | 
better slay him.” Now it was the month of Magh and very cold weather ; and this was a 
__ poor Sany4si who was sitting by the river, making his Sandhya oblation and blowing his 
. goneh-shell, The Ahira stole up behind hin and struck him a blow with a club, But when 

_ they saw that it was a Sanyasi, they wore grieved, and making their excuses to him, carried 
him to their house. They wished to treat him with the utmost respect, and the Ahir, remem-. 


"bering how his master had treated hia Guru, seated him on a chair, poured a lot of water over. 


hin, though it was freezing, and made him drink a lot of sherbet. 
In Roneonuance the unfortunate Guru died, and the Ahir was never able to find another. 
20, The Ahir and his. Gura, oa 
 ( Told by Hanumdn Praséd, ieacher, Rai Barth. ) 


“There was once an Abir who thought that he was neglecting his religion ; 80 he got = 
. himself initiated by a Guru. Soon after, the Gura camo to see him, and the Abir gave him 
: ‘all the milk and butter there was in the house, The Guru thought the Ahir a very: liberal» 


“Tan £0 he used to come every ten days or 80; and whatever he found. fin the house the Abir — 
would givehim. The Ahir’s wife did not like this and said to herself, “Since this Babaji oes Ge 
has taken to coming to the house, I might a asi well have no baile at ae: for my! husband a oe 
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him all the milk and butter.” Soon after the Guru appeared and asked the woman where - 
her husband was. She said—‘ Poor man, he has lost his wits and he cannot bear the sight 
of a beggar about the place. Just now a poor man came to the door, and my husband hag 
gone hunting him through the village with the chaff-chopper.” When he heard this, the - 
- Babaji was sore afraid and he ran away. Just then the Ahir came back from his field and 
asked his wife if the Babaji had been to see him. “Yes,” she said, ‘he wag here just now 
and wanted our rice-pounder. But I did not dare to give it tohim ag you were not at home.” 
The Ahfr seized the rice-pounder and ran after the Guru. ‘Babafi,” he shouted, “stop ! here 
is the rice-pounder.”’ But the more he called to the Babaji to stop, the fast-r he ran; and 
that was the last the Ahir and his wife ever saw of him. 


21. How the Ahirin was outwitted. 
( Told by Ganga Sahai, schoolmaster, Hathras, Aligarh District. ) 


There was once an Ahir, who had a very deceitful wife. When she was cooking, 


she used to make all the good flour into cakes and eat them herself, while those she made for 
her husband were only of chaff and refuse. Her husband, being an casy-going man, stood 
this for some time: but one day, as he found himself growing weaker, he suid :-—“ How is 
it that when I give you plenty of good food, my cakes ure made only of chaff and rubbish,” 
She replied in verse : 

Gangapar teri bahin basen, 

Jake jamhen kank uren, 

Pisen getun kukas khayon 
| Is se balam latte jaen, 
se. “ Your sister lives beyond the Ganges. When she yawns, all the good flour is blown 
away. Igrind wheat and eat rubbish. Hence my husband is pining away.” 

When her husband heard this, he. thought he would go and give his sister a beating, 

_ ‘His wife tried to dissuade him ; but he went, When he came to his sister's houne, she received 
him. hospitably and gave him a good dinner. Said she“ Alas! brother. 1 see that you 
are very weak, Why is this so?” ‘‘ How can I be strong,” he answered, “ when every 
- time you yawn, you blow away all the good flour and my poor wife is left with only the husks 
1am She asked—‘‘ How did you find that this was so?" He said “ My wife told. 






fer knew that this was some roguery On the part of his wife, So she went to a 
carpenter, who was a neighbour of hers and a great wizard, and she got from him four magic 
pegs, which she gave to the husband and said, “When you reach home, plant one of these at 
‘each: corner of your house,” | 
-.. The Abfr did as she told him, and planted one of the pegs ut each corner of his house. 

- Next day,.. when the woman waa cooking, and as usual taking all the good flour for her own 
cakes, one peg said—“ What are you doing?” The second suid—* This is what she does 
_ ‘every day.” . The third said—" Has she no fear of Nariyan?” The fourth replied—‘ If 

she feared him, she would not act in this way.” | 

_ When the Ahjrin heard these. words, she did not know who was talking, and thought — 
that some of her neighbours had seen her. So she cooked the bread in an honest way that 
‘day, and when her husband came home, she set it before him. Said he—'I am pleased to 


- | 7 ‘see that my sister did not yawn to-day.” | 
Vat. After this the pegs used to speak whenever she tried to do any roguery, and, though she 


os, arched everywhere, she could never find out who was watching her, and she became so 
stricken with fear that she was forced to amend her ways and give her husband his fair ghare 


8 gfthe food, 
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THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION OF THE ANDAMANESE, 7 
By P. W. SCHMIDT, 8.V.D.* 
(Continued from page 160.) 
Ii. se : 
‘Whe Establishment of the Ethnological Age of the Northern and Southern Groups. 


Thus, here in the larger Andaman islands, we have two clearly differing forms of religion, 
as well as a third, which hovers between the two. Now the question arises aa to which of 
these forms is the oldest. | 

Although Brown often denies that he can solve questions of historical priority, he never- 
theless felt strongly that, in the above question, the decision lay in the judgment as to the 
correctness or incorrectiness of his whole conception, and he sought even in his first publication 

(op. cit., p. 266) for & proof that it is the Northern tribes, who exhibit ethnologically the 
oldest forms. 

For this reason he next alleged that Biliku-Oluga was feminine in the two furthest ends 

of theislands ; in the furthest North among the Northern tribes of Great Andaman and in the 
furthest South among the tribes of Little Andaman, whilst the Middle tribes show transition 
forms towards the conception of Bilik as masculine, which appear openly in the Puluga of the 
Southern tribes of Great Andaman. This is in no way & proof. I have already!) answered 
him that the Southern tribes of Great Andaman might just ae well be the oldest form, of 
which a later further devclopment could as easily have taken place towards the North as 
towards the South, Now I am able to put it better by saying that these two furthest regions 
lay nearest to the zone of influence of the culture of mother-rights, which may possibly have 
emanated from the hinterlands of India and from the Nicobar Islands. Furthermore, Brown 
gives no information of a being among the tribes of Little Andaman corresponding to the 
Tarai of the Northern tribes of Groat Andaman. 

Another argument was suggested to Brown by an Andamanese. “ If Biliku (originally) was 
a man, then he would have seized his bow and arrow and not flung fire-brands and pearl-shells. 
Those are women’s things.” To that I replied that one must here set oneself against the good 
Andamanese :—the pearl-sholl which is the women’s kitchen knife is, it is true, a © woman's 

thing ;” but the flinging of fire-brands oan just 4s well be @ man’s affaix as a women’s, And 
go, as & symbol of the lightning which Biliku flings, only the pearl-shell of the Northern tribes 
with their feminine Biliku is mentioned : while among the Southern tribes with their mascu- 
line Puluga, only the fire-brand appears a6 such. ‘There can be no doubt as to which of the 
two is the older and moro widely spread symbol, the pearl-shell or the fire-brand.. 

In his new publication Brown does not again mention this argument ; he must therefore 
have seen its worthlessness. He goes even further in his agreement with me when. he writes :-— 
“The simplest of the different beliefs, the one following immediately from the natural pheno: 

- mena would be, therefore, that which makes the lightning @ fire-brand. This is on the whole, 

' the one that is most usually expressed, at any rate in the South Andaman ” (I, p. 368). 1 the 

_ fire-brand compared to the mother-of-pearl-shell is the simpler and more natural symbol of 

- lightning, then it is without doubt the older. But this older symbol is not, to be. found among — 
the Northern tribes, at any rate not among their myths of the bringing of the fire, So that | 
here is already a proof of their lesser ethnological age. rns a 
SRR feo ae Gorman in Arwen (Vols VV, 10H, PP OTN OS 
" -teligigsen Verhdliniese der Andamanesen-Pygmden. ee ee: | 
WL Man, Vol. X (1910), p. 4, Stellung der Pygtndenstizome, Pr 205+. ete 
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Of such arguments there are still other instances : 
1. The sole primitive weapon of chase (and war) of the Andaniunese, tho bow and altow, 
appears in three forms :— | 

(i) Non-reflex among tho Little Andamancse and the closely related Jaraywa, 


() Half-reflex in the Great Andaman, Of the latter there are again two forms, 4 
Southern and a Northern Andamanese, of which the last named is shorter, lighter 
and finer and also has a curve produced by the preparations of the bow-staff over 
the fire; whereas the former acquires & curve ouly from the growth of the living 
tree, 


(ti) Brown decidedly stands up for the idea that the Northern Andamanese bow 
is only to be explained as o variant of the South Andamanese (TT, p. 482). Therefore 
in comparison with this latter he presents a later form, Ho further acknowledges, 
that it is not so certain, but very probable, that the South Andamanese bow is a 
variant of the Little Andamanese how. In reality, between the two there is no 
derivation shown of any kind, as they are two essentially different sorts of bows, 
between which there is no derivation. The South Andamanese bow needs no 
derivation ; it grows there, so to speak, naturally, for the half reflex bowstaff is 
produced from a naturally curved branch of a tree, through the continued foster- 
ing of this curve in the living growth. On the contrary, by its string, a bit of 
twisted’? bark, which diffors from the how-string of every other Asiatic race of 
Pygmies, the bow of the Littlo Andamancse recalls the Rotang bow-string of the 
free mother-right culture, with which its outward appearance entirely corresponds, 


2. Also in basket-making Brown himself acknowledges that: “Tho North Andaman 
basket seems to have been derived from one similar to that of the South Andaman by the 
introduction of two changes: (4) the use of different materials: (ii) tho change of 
shape ” (II, p. 469); ae 
3, In the making of pots the Northern Andamaneso produco forms which aro thinner 
than those of the South Andamancse. This indicates that the technique of the former. 
is the better. If one must accept without any doubt that the pot-making can be traced 
back to the influence of the free-mother-right culture in which it firat oceurs,!8 here as - 
there, the spiralwulst (spiral roll) technique is used without a potter’s lathe,—then this — 
influence is even more strongly marked in North Andaman in that, justas in the fie 
mother-right regions, only the women make pots, while in South Andaman they are 
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made by men and women, and the best by men (II, p. 473). 


4, It is the same with the women’sclothing. Inthe Little Andaman the women, to cover 
their nakedness, wear only a number of fihre bunches hanging down froma belt; thesd 
clearly remind one of the skirt-apron.of the women in the free-mother-right culture. 
_ In the South Andaman, on the contrary, the women only wear a few leaves of 
Mimusops littoralis, which hang down from the belt in front. The women of North 
Andaman (who in late years have adopted the fashion of these of South Andaman) 
used to wear leaves of another plant in the same way, over which, however, they’ wore 
the fibre bush from the same plent, like the women of the Little Andaman (II, p. 479). 
The case is not, as. Brown would infer, that in the bushea of fibre we have 
18 Ina bowin the State Natural Hist, Musoum 
resemblance to the Rotang string becomes even greater, 


in Vienna this twist is lacking, so that the 
|  Graebner, Die melanesischer Bogenkultur, Anthropos, Vol, IV (1909), p, 758. = 
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to do with an element of the oldest universal culture of the Andamanese, but 
that the women of Northern Andaman wore a double dress; (i) the leaves like 
those of the South Andamanese women (which is the oldest form not only of the 
Andamanese but of the Asiatic Negrito generally), and (i) over them the fibre bunch 
. influenced by the free-mother-right culture, which later penetrated here as well ag to the 
Little Andaman. 
5. The materialistic culture of South Andaman is thus shown in “several important 
cases to be the older. Moreover it follows that the younger forms in the Little 
Andaman point to an influence of mother-right culture, as belonging to which neigh. 
bouring Austronesian (and Austro-Asiatic) regions are to be regarded. As to such 
influences, which were also exerted over the whole verrncry of the Andamanese, the 
following can be traced with all certainty :— 3 


(i) The outrigger canoe, with the typical south Polynesian attachment, 
(4¢) The shape of the oar. 
(iti) The adze with knee-formed handle: all three forms of which appertain to the 
younger Polynesian culture, but are here bound up with the mother-right,!4 
6. Furthermore, I would point out, that in the myth of the Northern Andamanese 
Aka-Bo tribe, ag to the origin of the first human beings, according to Brown’s own 
account (II, p. 192) the giant bamboo in the joint of which the first man lay as if bedded 
in an egg, does not grow in the Andaman Islands, but comes occasionally as drift 
wood from the coast of Burma. Here can be seen plainly enough expressed in 
mythological language that the origin of these (new) N orth Andamanese kind of people 
came from outside the Andamans, 
7. Further, it is in the myths of the deluge of the Northern tribes that the woman 
saves tho fire in the cooking pot, which article is entirely made by women there, 
8. Finally, we also notice that Brown states that in North Andaman there is a 
ceremonial celebration of the first menstruation of a girl as typical of mother-right 
customs. He asserte: “I believe that the ceremony of the Southern tribes is very 
similar * (IT, p. 92); but itis a fact to be recorded that EH. H. Man gives no informe. | 
tion of such a ceremony among his Southern Andamanese tribes, | 








Wo . 
The Austronesian Influences in (Northern) Andamanese atythotogy. 


Supported by all these facts, I find I can now uphold with sufficient certainty a doctrine 
which formorly,!® I only put forward as more or leas probable ; é.¢., the theory that the particu. 
ler forms of mythology of the North (and Little) Andaman are to be explained by the influence 
of mother-right Austronesian mythology. I proceeded from. the facts, which Brown first’. 
. made known, but still leaves totally unexplained, namely, that in the North Andaman where 
_ Biliku is feminine, she is identified with the spider, whilst in the Little Andaman where Oluga 
_ is likewise feminine, she is vonnected with the monitor-lizard (Varanus salvator). I pointed . 
out the close connection into which the: spider, lizard and the spinning-weaving women in the | 
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M4 Comp. Schmidt, Stellung der Pygindonviiker, p. 273. 
18 See Schmidt and Koppers, Volker und Kulturen, Vol. 1, pp. 278.2. 
16 In my article Puluga the Supreme Being oft the Andarivaness ¢ ree Vel x ani}, PP: 6 i. ond 
Seining der Pygmienvolber, pp. 206 &. | | oo 
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Austronesian amen are brought with the moon.!? On the see hand, the first man 
T'o-Petie (Da Duku) is called Monitor-lizard in the myths of the Middle Andamanese and of 
the Akar-Bale, whilst in those places Tomo, the first man, creates Puki, the moon, and 
makes her his wife. In one myth of the Northern Andamanese of the Aka-Jeru, Taraj 
(= Deria, Daria in the Middle and South Andaman, IT, pp. 193 fi.) was the first man. To thig 
we must add the fact that the new moon in the Andamanose language is called the “ Little 
(déré-ka, dgré-ka, tiré-ka and so on) Moon,” and then the close connection of the male partners 
of Biliku, and Taria-Daria to the moon, is, I suppose, sufficiently substantiated. Then it also 
becomes clear why Daria-Teria, who does not appear at all in the Aka-Bea legends, stands in 
even stronger relationship to the South-west Monsoon :—the new moon always rises in the 
South-south-west. 

Another important fact arises also out of the last. In the Austronesian mythology the. 
waxing moon is always male and the waning moon male as well as fomale. In the latter cage 
it represents, where mother-right prevails, the older female moon-primitive mother, or where 
the father-right continued to prevail or has lately come into force, the wife of the dark moon, 
and the two together formed the first human pair. The latter case we now have before us in 
Middle Andaman. In the North Andaman we have the connection of the male representa. 
tive of the waxing moon, Teriya, with the female representative of tho waning moon, Biliku. 
Here the female element stands in the foreground. The reason of that is probably that in 

the North (one of the regions invaded by the mother-right immigration) the female element 
retained a greaterimportance. Still another causecameintoplay. If Taria-Daria, the waxing 
moon, is related to the South-west monsoon because the new moon rises in the South-west, 
then the representative of the waning moon, Biliku, is related to the North-east monsoon, . 
hecause the waning moon always rises further to the North-east. Now here tho female repre- 
sentative of the waning moon met the Supreme Being, Puluga-Biliku, who already on other 
grounds stood as a heavenly Being in relation to the North-east monsoon, because there the 
rainbow was supposed to be the bridge which joined earth to heaven and also because the North. 
east monsoon always brings prevailingly bright weather and plenty of food.!8 The good 
however is generally ascribed to Puluga.? 

It happened too, that, whilst in genera] a fusion of the Supreme Being takes place only 
with the representative of the waxing or clear moon, here in North Andaman, on the contrary, 
on account of the greater sociological and economical weight of the position of the female 
representative of the waning or dark moon, a connection of the Supreme em with the 
latter takes place, and so the highest Being became feminine. 

If the Supreme: Being, who remained as such longer in South Andaman, did Hel himself . 

a become feminine there, quite another quality can be proved to belong to him as a later influence, 
, through the moon-mythology. He is, it is true, not feminine, but became feminized and had | 
children. . The one name which Puluga’s wife bears, Chana Aulola, Mrs. Eel, beara decidedly | 
the. character. of: moon-mythology. If furthermore the daughters of both are often black, 
they resemble their mother the dark moon. If the son is the eldest of all the children and is 
fair, then he calls to mind Ogar Déréka, the moon-child, the little croscent of the new moon. 
And if it is said that he is alone with his- father in order to make the commands known to his 
sisters, then is called up'to our minds the connéction betweun the Supreme Being and the 
waxing moon. . But this connection becomes perfectly clear among the A-Puchikwar, when — 











: i7 Solimidt, Grundlinien einer Vergleiohung dor Reliyionen unl M ythologien dea ausironesiachen Vilker, 
-" pp, 128, 326, eto. | . 
| 18° Me. BL H. Man, J.AJ., p. 420, calls this time rép- -wab, “Time of Plenty,’" 
=) Compare oF Pygméxnoither, p- 208, |  s 
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Puluga is described as white (or red) skinned, “like a European,” the worldwide compari- 
gon to the moon, and wears @ beard, although the Andamaneso wear no beards or only 
very small ones. : 

. Thus, through the disclosure of the mythological influences of the moon, a deterioration 
of the ancient primitive Supreme Being can be traced, so that the last shadows fall away from 
the Supreme Being, and he turns out to be one of those old gods of heaven who are clearly 


— connected with lightning and thunder, storm and rain, and who are so characteristic of the 
whole primitive period of mankind. 
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V. 
The Moral Character of Puluga, the Supreme Being of the Andamanese. 


An important aspect of Pulugs’s nature still remains to be established. E. H. Man 
has maintained positively the moral character of Puluga :—“ He is regarded as omniscient 
while it is day, knowing even the thought of their hearts. He is angered by the commission | 
of certain sins, while to those in pain or distress he is pitiful, and sometimes deigns to afford 
relief, He is Judge from whom each soul receives its sentence after death.” 20 “ That they 
are not entirely devoid of moral consciousness may, I think, in some measure, be demonstrated 
by the fact of their possessing a word yuk-da signifying sin or wrong doing, which is used in 
connection with falsehood, theft, grave assault, murder, adultery and burning wax.” * 

7 To that Brown has taken strong exception. In spite of very careful and repeated 
. pegearches, he could nowhere establish, he says, the facts that the things mentioned had called 
forth Puluga’s anger. This was only brought about by the transgression: of certain purely 
ritual commands to which we will return later on. ) ,  & 

To that I formerly replied to Brown,2? saying that algo in this case he did not take into 
consideration the difference between northern and southern tribes, and further, that he assigned 
to the latter that which only applied to the former. Even more emphatically I must repeat 
this now that this difference has been brought more strongly and widely to light. In the 


northern. tribes, where Biliku is inimical to mankind, it has certainly no moral significance ; 


in the Middle tribes, where the belief in Biliku’s beneficence has weakened, ita recognition as & 
moral authoritative Being has doubtless suffered or has totally disappeared ; for the Southern 
 Andamanese with whom, according to Brown, Puluga’s beneficent influence is acknowledged, 
according to Man’s decided assurance, Puluga’s moral significance cannot be doubted, not 
at any rate in his time. That here alao they are already beginning to totter is not astonishing, 
considering that the individual tribes now have free intercourse, and according to Brown's 
witnesses the young men have already become sceptical in these matters, and Brown had.no 
intercourse with the older men on account of his inadequate knowledge of the language (II, 
p. 170). : : : , 


| So he was unable sufficiently to establish the more intimate character of Puluge’s - 
_ ethical obligations. Thus for instance the inhabitants could throughout answer his question ~~ 


_ correctly by saying that Puluga was not so much enraged by theft, murder, adultery and so - 


“on as by the transgression of those ritualistic commands at which Puluga’s wrath "at “once 


| ' . broke out—grosso modo—in the form of a cyclonic storm or even & deluge’ 7 but for all 
"° that, Puluga’s displeasure can huvo ocourred in & different way. That: anyhow those | 


ii. so-called ritualistic transgressions are also actually real ethical commands, we ‘will ab once 


oo = 
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VI. 


The Demareation of the Seasons in the-Andaman Islands and the Interprotation of the 
Monsoons in Myth and Religion. 

With that wo get to a part of Brown's arguments w hich presents to us a particularly 
instructive example of the power of theories over the presentation of facts. Although the 
disclosure of the complicated disarrangements and entunglements under discussion ig not 
altogether pleasant, and moreover, takes up time and space, yet I feel T cannot, considering the - 
importance of the matter before us, absolve myself from following up these matters to their 
very end. | 

Partly in order to explain the steady superiority of Biliku-Puluga over Taria-Daris, 
partly to prove the purely ritualistic and social character of cortain laws, Brown has evolved 
in his present work (II) an extensive and complicated theory of the climatic and vegetative. 
zoological conditions of the particular seasons in the Audamitnese Idlands, which is astonishing, 
We can clearly follow how it came about gradually, stop by stop, if wo compare it with his 
first publication in the year 1909 in Folklure (I). for at that time he vertainly did not know 
some of the chief points of this theory, and others he only brought forward with groat reserve, 
That Brown has built up a strong theory since then, which he now brings forward with great 
assurance and firmness, would not be a grave matter, if since then he had received new material 
facts from the Andaman Islandy. As, howover, this is not the cause, the matter becomes so 
much the more critical, as Brown himself acknowledges that he did not make sufficiently 
certain of some of the underlying fucts of his theory, since at that time he did not recognize 
their importance for his present theory, which he firat furmed after his roturn to Europe? | 

Brown felt rightly that it was his duty to explain why clewhere Biliku-Puluga took 
precedence over Taria-Daria. We, from our point of view, are easily able to give this explana. 
tion, Inthe South Pulugs is the Supreme Boing, and there Daria is of no particular importance, 
and is perhaps not even mot with once; in the North Biliku is the fusion of this Supreme - 
Being with tho female ancestor, who holds a higher social position there. Brown was not 
able to give an explanation of his Mousoon theory aud honestly acknowledged that fact at 
the time he wrote: “I have muny times wondered why, of these two beings, Biliku and 
Tarai, the first should come to occupy so large w place in Andumunoso mythology compared — | 
_ with the other” (I, p. 267). Considering thet generally stornis und ruin and bed weather 
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. show the consequences of Biliku’s anger, he continuos : “ What is particularly puzzling is that ot 
the South-west Monsoon is the rainy Monsoon, and during the North-cast Monsoon the weather 
ig generally fine.” Of both facts Brown acknowledyea: “I have not been able to find an , ; 


: -explanstion and can only record the fuct,”’ 


To that theory which Brown formed later, the inter pretation of the aration of both = : 


Monsoon seasons, which he still held at that time, stood in strong opposition, Each of 

these winds (North-east Monsoon and South-west Monsoon) blows fur nearly half the year. 

_. But Brown completely broke away from this interpretution in his new work. There he 
writes :— 

“It comes about in this way, that the year is divided inte two wilt, one of which: 

is specially connected with Biliku (Puluga), while the other is specially connected. 

_ With Taria (Daria). The two seasons are not of equal length. The Taria season lasts. 

only while the South-west Monsoon i is sett which, in average yoars, is between 4 
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and § months. Tho othor 7 months aro connected with Biliku and are divided into 3 
portions, 1. the stormy season of October and November, 2. the oold season of 
December to February, and 3. the hot season of March and April.’25 


Itis true, hoe acknowledges in another passage, that taken more exactly, the year is divided 
into two parts with a steady direction of the wind North-east and South-west, and into two 
other periods following or preceding these with changing direction of wind, which cannot be 
attributed either to the North.-cast or South-west (II, p. 355f.). But he gains support from 
the fact that at least in one tribe, the A-Puchikwar, only the South-west wind is connected 
with Tarai, but all the other winds with Bilik and his sons; and he adds that an approach 
to this is also shown in other tribes. In this way he arrives at the conclusion that the two 
changing seasons shouk! be attributed to the North-east Monsoon. 


In this mannor, it is for two reugons that he obtains a foundation for the preponderance 
of Biliku-Puluga over Tarisn-Daria; (1) Because the first season which occurs in the year is 
considerably longer ; (2) beeutse nearly all the storms occur in this extended time, more 
especially the heavy cyclones. The objection to be raised against this interpretation of 
Brown’s is that its only support is the A~Puchikwar tribe, because the suggestion that in 
the other tribes there is something of tho same sort is without proof. The A-~Puchikwar 
tribe alone, however, is not only a too small, but also a too uncertain foundation, because . 
it represents in every sonse a typically transition tribe ‘(see above). 

In open contradiction is the Akar-Bale myth, according to which Puluga and Daria, 
who now fight against one another hy means of the storms which they both send, were once — 
good friends (TI, p. 153). Hore, not only must Puluga have his own storm-period, but 
Daria must have one as well, which is no longer the case in Brown’s new theory. == 

Brown's interpretation completely gocs to pieces regarding the actual state of the seasons 
in the Andaman Islands which Brown did not delinoate truly in every respect (II, pp. 351 ff.). 
He now apportions only 5 months, or to bo more accurate, 44 months to the South-west 
Monsoon or Rainy Season (2nd half of May to ond of September), whereby, if all other winds 
are attributed to the North-east Monsoon, this latter would naturally receive a considerable - 
preponderance. But before that time Brown himself spoke of “ the end of the rainy season in 
October.” With that Portman also agrees in his History of our Relations with the Andamanese 
(Caloutta, 1899, Vol. I, p. 14). He writes; “The South-west Monsoon and rainy season, 
lasting from about the 20th of April to the 20th of October. Breaks of calm fine weather 
-. ocour during this season, and usually at the close of it a long break, often of three weeks. in 
duration occurs, when the sea is glassy colm.” As Portman spent years on the Andaman 
Islands, he cortainly hat good opportunities of learning the average terms of division of the | 
seRgOns, | i 

_ According to him, as according to Brown’secarly statement, the South-west Monsoon would 
- alone have comprised 6 months, so that already from this point preponderance of the North. 


east Monsoon, oven with the addition of all other winds, becomes. out of the question... These 


other winds are only in » clearer and more permanent way of importance for the time after 


“the South-west Monsoon, for the transition time before is very short and only “ in some 
: years” do severe storms arise, as Brown acknowledges (I, p. 268; I, p. 357). This is in- 


sufficient for the making of a permanent season out of this short period which, moreover, the 
natives know nothing of. Ag regards the variable winds which occur at the close of the South- 
west Monsoon no internal evidence can be discovered why they should. be arbitrarily reckoned 


~~ 38 Brown, UI, p: 140 £, The talioe ars mine—W. Samar. 











to the North-east Monsoon. According to Brown, they vary from West-north-west to Eagt. 
south-east, but also include occasional South-west winds as well, but are probably principally 
Sonth-east. 

If there is no evidence regarding the winds, there is another fact which connects this 
transition period rather with the rainy season—the fact that even beyond these periodg 9 
good deal of rain is usual. This is not shown clearly cnough in Brown’s description of the 
seasons. Portman, on the other hand, writes (op. ci., loc. cil.,): “* After the 20th of 
October variable winds and heavy gales (often cyclones) usher in the North-east Monsoon,. 
which may commence by the 10th of November. Sometimes the months of November and 
December are dry with high winds, but more generally a goo ceal of rain accompanies the 
North-east wind in these months, and heavy South-east gales have been experienced in the 
first week of December and even later. After the lst of January the rain almost ceases, the — 
force of the Monsoon declines, and until the middle of April there are light winds, fine 
weather and o fairly calm sea.’ KE. H. Man as well (p. 420), wanting to present the natives’ 
views of the seasons, prefers to include the critical transition period with the preceding rainy 
season, for he treats the whole period from the 2nd half of May te the Ist half of November 
together, under the name of Gumul and divides it into two parts; 15th of May to end of 
August Spring and Ist halfof Rainy season (1d-la-tdng-de: rekar), and beginning of September 
till 16th of November the 2nd half of the rainy season (git‘mnul wud), 

If according to Portman’s interpretation the North-cast Monsoon bogins only on the 10th 
of November and ends on the 20th of April, soon after which the Suuth-west Monsoon sets in, 
which lasts till October 20th, it follows that the 6 months of the lutter correspond to only 
about 5 months of the former. Further, we would note the remarkable fact that only during 
the North-east Monsoon is there a lengthy bright poriod free of stormsand rain; which 
- decording to Portman lasts nearly 4 months. Here we completely understand why Brown at 
first could write :—‘‘ What is particularly puzzling is that the South-west Monsoon is the rainy 
monsoon, and during the North-east Monsoon the weather is generally fine.’ In fact nothing 
can be explained solely by the meteorological concitions of the Monsoons : neither that Puluga- 
Bilik stands in the foreground everywhere, nor that sll storms in the south are ascribed to. 
him, The explanation lies only in the fact that Puluga-Bilik originally was a true 
Supreme Being and in the South is still more or less one,’! 24 


VII. 
... The Moral Character of the Command of Puluga, the Supreme Being of the South | 
oe ee ee Andamanese, 


In pointing out that Brown’s efforts to faston the transition poriod at the end of the South- 
west Monsoon on to the North-east Monsoon are not tenable, wo have also removed the foun- 
dations of his meteorological social explanation of the commands. which Pulugu-Bilik bad set 
up. We must now set to work on the contents of these commands, because they are differ- 
ently stated. by Brown and Man. Brown takes the trouble to discredit Man’s interpretations, 
but this is really inadmissible, j udging by Man’s qualifications as compared to Brown's, 








-_— = me oe 





a6. Brown's arguments as to Monsoons are due to inaccurate observation. Each lasts five month, 
‘with April and October as the uncertain monthe, often of very calni woather. Rain falle all the year round. 


See Temple; Oensus of India, 1901, Vol. III, The Andaman and Nicobar Islands : Meteorology, pp. 37°89, 
for remarks on statistics—R, OC. Temrpry, | | 
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which we discussed at the start, Furthermore, we shall sec that the observations of both | 
investigators can be right and probably are, and that therefore there is no reason to doubt 
the reliability of either of them. 

HL. Man tells us his opinion of Puluga’s commands in the following manner : 

“There is an iden current that if during the first half of the rainy season they eat the 

Caryota sobolifern, or pluck or eat the seeds of Hniads pursoetha, or gather yams or 

other edible roots, another deluge would be tho consequence ; for Puluga is supposed 

to require these for his own consumption at that period of the year : the restriction, 

however, docs not extend to the fallen seeds of the Znfada pursoetha, which may 

be collected and caten at any time with impunity. Another of the offences visited 

by Puluga with storms ix the dwning of bees-wax, the smell of which is said to be 
. peculiarly obnoxious to him’? 2 

Brown makes corrections: (1) that not only “burning” but also “ melting of bees- 
wax ” calls forth Puluga’s anger : (2) that in the first half of the rainy season the specified 
plants are not ripe and in conscqitence would not be enjoyable, for which reason the pro- 
hibition in thia form would be nonsensical : (3) that the eating of these plants is much more 
likely to call forth Puluga’s wrath ; anyhow it wonld be dangerous during the critical stormy 
months of October and Novembor (Aimil-gumul)28 To all these differences yet another is 
added, t.¢., that whilst Man states that Puluga’s commande are now faithfully kept, Brown 
assures us that the inhabitants de not trouble themselves about them, but at most try to hide 
the fact if thoy transgreay them, Oo 

| Here again with regard to these divergences the important facts to be emphasized are : 
(1) thet Brown made his statements especially on the Northern tribes, Man on the Southern ; 
(2) that Brown telis us of a time when the old and peculiar tribal customs had Leen modified 
by much intermingling, whilst Man was able to make his observations at a time when the tribes 
were quite separate. In such circumstances, what Man established almost 50 years ago need 
not always be identical with what Brown established 15 years ago. 

That Biliku’s commands are not kept in the Northern tribes, where she is not a Supreme 
Being, nor @ creator, nora benefactor of mankind, but is ill disposed towards them, is compre- 
 hensible, even to be expected. This holds good for the Middle tribes, inasmuch as they also 
have become oppused to Bilik. In all these tribes, and through the obscuration brought 
about by intermingling of the ren! tribal tradition, wo can also understand if Biliku’s commands 
are presented in such a fori uid to such an extent, that they appear irrational, hard and cruel, 
‘the hatred for Biliku who gives these commands must grow in consequence. For it is really 
irrational to make punishable the genoral enjoyment of just those plants which are of the 
greatest importance for the nourishment of the Andamanese, and also the burning and 
‘melting of wax which the natives need for so many purposes. But there is nothing of all this 
inthe commands themselves which E. H. Man asserts Puluga laid down for the South 
Andamanese, | | . Rae & 
. Let us first take the comimand about the wax, The only matter that concerts us Here 











oe is the burning, and that this was the primitive form is made olear from two myths of the _ 


Aka Bale. Ono of them Brown gives in his first publication (I, 263) not in his second (TV, 201) : 
|_| here Puluga warns mankind on his departure from the world against doing: certain things 
'“beosuse they would excite his anger :—‘‘ not to dig up yams, or out barala (Caryots sobolsfera), 
or chdkan (Entuda xcandeas) during the rains, and not to burn bees-wax. 4 





(ree eee Be ry oe Seeeseeees Cee a ee et eee 


a ” B, A. Man, op, cit, p, 1531. My ttalioe—W. Sommxpr. hs | 48, Brown, TI, p. 152 ££. 
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“A woman who in her rage and despair over the death of her son purposely committed 
at the beginning of the rainy scason in her frenzy all the forbidden acts and besought 
the other people, in these words, to do likewise : : 

My grown, up handsome son, 

Burn the wax 

Grind the seed of the chdkan (Eniada pursoetha) 

Destroy the od-rata (Caryota sobolifera) 

Dig up the géme (edible roots) 

Dig up the chd#i (edible roots) 

Thereupon Puluga became exceedingly wroth and sent the great deluge.” 

In the last words “destroy everything,” both senxe and mening of the other acts is 
accounted for as well as the burning of wax. It is the senseless waste and destruction of 
the gift of the god which here is punished. This is a command that is in no way hard or 
absurd, but isin the highest degree both sensible and truly moral. 

It is just the same with the rest of Puluga’s laws in the form in which Man explains them 
for his South Andamanese, With them the prohibition éo eat these planis does not last for 
ever, but only for the first half of the rainy season, which Man designates as lasting from May 
15th to the end of August, or “during the rains” generally, as the first myth says, which 
would extend it to the end of October. It is true that in tho beginning of tho rainy scagon the 
plants are not yet ripe and only become so during that period, but as Brown says ;—* Smal] 
quantities are to be had at this time ” (IT, p. 358),2" 

So firstly this was the close time for these plants and for theac t 
and disturb them whilst growing held good, and not to pull u p 
were still unripe ; and secondly to allow the earliest of these pis 
Puluga the Supreme Being stood for a sort of offering of first f 
commands there was nothing ludicrous or unreasonable, 
season another kind of food, flesh food, is very abundant, and as a special kind of tit-bit, two 
kinds of larva can be eaten during the ripening of the plants. But as among these tribes 
Puluga is acknowledged by all as creator and at the same time as the greatest benefactor, 
the command of the offering of the first fruits appears in the highest degree suitable. The 
forms of the commands, which, as Brown tells us of his tribes and in his time, ean, when com- 


pared with the forms given by Man of the Southem tribes, only be looked on as incompre- 
hensible or ill-intentioned—probably both—exaggerations and misrepresentations of the latter. 
They correspond exactly to the disparaging and defamatory biased myths which are formed 
and spread even among the most primitive peoples in the struggle of world philosophies one 
‘with another, especially by the conquering party against the defeated : for auch occur even 
among the most primitive tribes.3! Thus the current which comes from the North works 


he commands not to pluck 

greedily the products which 
nts when ripe to remain for 
ruits.30 Again, in these two 
because precisely during the rainy 


very cunningly and actively with these biased exaggerations against the Puluga belief, the — 
religion of a real Supreme Being 


. who only gives reasonable, good and really moral commands 

and through them can only become more worthy of worship ; whilst indeed the misrepresented 
and exaggerated forms of commands as they are reported among the Northern tribes can only 
meke Biliku so much the more hated, so that it ix understandable if some of the tottering 
Middle tribes chase him from the world or kill him, that is to say, depose him. | 

_, 4 It must be taken into 


his stay with the An nash aie Brown rie not trouble himself about these matters ane 
18 Stay wi © Andamanese, because he had not ¢ en seen the importance of them (I, p. 268 £.3 
" P. 858 £,), but under the influence of hi Perens © (1, p 


8 theory he strove in his second ie: lace the time of 
tipening later than he had at frst, | | ond publication to place | | 


: - See Schmidt, Pygmuenwélker, p. 196. , a 
* Bee the examples from Austronesia : Schmidt, Reli, tnd Mythologien der austronestsohen 
Volker, p. 128, from South Australia, Pitpschabash ythotogt 


Schmidt, Ureprung der Gottesidee, pp. 344, 366, 376, . 
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It is sad that Brown was prevented, through his own discontinuance of work, from seeing 
and more clearly inquiring into these extremely important and interesting facts. But at 
least he gives us two interesting observations, which show completely the bifurcation and ° 
indecision so characteristic in such circumstances :-— 

“Some of my informants said, though these actions may bring rain and storms, yet 

they would rather submit to the bad weather than go without some of their most 

prized vegetable foods (these were the resolute revolutionaries): others again say 
that there is always a chance that Biliku may not notice that the plants have been 
disturbed, particularly if no fragments are left lying about the camp, and if, when 
taking the roots, the creepers are not disturbed’? (these were the timid hypocrites).”’ 

These observations would gain in value if we were told among which tribes they had been 
made. The correctness of these statements may also be negatived by the proof of the feeble- 
ness of the explanation of these commands given by Brown. In his earlier publication he 
himself had no real trust in them, | 

“The theory I put forward is perhaps somewhat hazardous, and I do not wish to 

attribute too much importance to it . . . . Thesuggestion I would make is little more 

than & guess ” (I, pp. 267-268), 

There is hardly any sign of this reservation inthe wider development of the theory of the — 
joining up of the transition season with the North-east Monsoon, dealt with above. Since, - 
however, as we have seen, the further development of the theory lacks reliable foundations, 
the explanations founded on it share the same fate, _ : 

- That is shown at once in the first command, the prohibition of burning and melting of the 
wax which Brown explains thus (II, p. 857 £.). He states that the Andamanese burn and melt 
wax in connection with the gathering of honey. But this is, he says, almost entirely limited 
to the Biliku time of the year, the hot season from February to May. At the end of this time, 
however, the winds become variable and then there are violent storms which continue into: 
the rainy season. The belief that the burning and melting of the wax are forbidden has 
arisen through the fact that every year the storms follow this burning and melting of wax. 
If all the statements which Brown makes here were correct,33 even then his explanation would 
not be tenable, That can be seen quite clearly in his own words: | _ “ae 7 

“As the season (of North-east Monsoon and of the search for honey).draws to a close, 
the wind becomes variable, uncertain, and in some years®* violent storms ocour ushering 
in the rains of the South-west Monsoon. Year after year®+ the wax melting season 
'  @omes to a close in stormy weather ” (II, p. 357). | | a 
How oan one allow two such sentences to follow each other directly: “in some years” | 
and “year after year.” Something of the same sort occurred also in the early publication, — 
where “often ” can be found in the first sentence and “always” in.the second (I, p..268). - 


What only occurs “ often” and “in some years ” cannot give rise to such @ positive view eat | 


aa is stated here. | es th ai eeen, Mee ee es 
| The explanation which Brown gives of the commands concerning the “ not eating 


of the plants above mentioned, also does not hold good. He thinks that all ‘thee plants 


ripen towards the end of the rainy season in October; the Yams, the Baiada scandens, the 
| Caryota sobolifera, the Cycas. But this is, he says, also the time when the heaviest storms set 
in, especially the cyclones. And now “ Year after year, as these foods begin to ripen and to 
I ew ee a 
. 88 Brown II, p. 153. t Ba) deo “ite ae in eae eae ee 
' $8 5. A. Man oe cit, p. 357) states that ‘small combs of honey are obtaivable till about September.” 


ae ty Bee. Anthropos, Vols, XVI—XVII (1921—1999 
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be eaten, the islands are visited with stormy weather, sometimes of exceptional Violence,” 
From this constant succession (of storms) the belief is supposed by Brown to have arisen 
that the eating of these plants during this season draws down Puluga’s wrath, which breaks 
out in the heaviest storms of the transition period (II, p. 358 #f.), 

The regularity and clearness of the phenomena cannot be contested here, But there ig 
another difficulty which Brown also saw, without indeed in any way solving it (II, p. 859): 
the fact that whilst Puluga’s anger and the storm regularly followed the repeated wickedness 
of the wax-burning, here, on the contrary, if one follows Brown’s arrangement of time, the 
crime and the punishment by storms occurred simultaneously. A case has even been known 
of the storms preceding the crimes ; at any rate it could so happen, according to Brown, who 
places the critical transition period, and with it the beginning of the storms, at the 
_ beginning of October, whilst the fruits in question only ripen in the course of October and 
November 5 the same with yams (II, p. 358) with caryota sobolifera (I, 269) and Eniada scandens 
(UI, p. 858). | 

Here, however, we may well break off the critician of Brown's theoriea on the origin of 
Puluga’s commands in the Andamanese religion, as Brown himself acknowledges on the one 
hand, that he had not personally observed the deciding facts of botany and meteorology on 
which his theories might have been supported, as the importance and com ploxity of the matter 
in hand demanded, and on the other hand that formorly he hac himself not attributed any 
partioular importance to these theories, 


VIN. 
Wealth and Complexity of the Religious Situation of the Andamanese, 


But to his work on the whole we attach great importance. Ho forms the indispensable 
complement of EK. H. Man’s representation. For it is first through Brown that we learn that’ 
beside the religion of the Southern Andamanese discovered by Man, which already in this 
“restricted region had a true Supreme Being, there are also a great variety of other religious 

froms among these little tribes in these primitivo conditions. ‘We also are given, anyway, 
& partial insight into the external events and the inner movements and Spiritual struggles by 
which that great difference could have come about. We are surprised at the importance and 
depth of these struggles which could already be enacted right on the very threshold of human: 
life 
. Brown also gives us the deeper psychological reason which has made this groat variety 
_ possble’s it is the extreme individuality which holds sway among these Pygmies, by virtue 
_of which every Andamanese- makes his own Songs and melodics and at least every “seer” 


taken & pride in always telling the myths in a new and original way. In this manner there 


08m be no static forms either in the songs or in the myths, 
‘Thus the worship of the Supreme Being and prayer have also no fixed form, which I have 
' isno trace to be seen here of what the North American ethnologists call “ Ceremonialiam ” 
or ” Realism.” §o far no kind or rigidity has developed, Religion ag well as the whole 
spirtinal life is, so. to speak, still fluid, in a constant state of individual transformation, 
"It is ‘hardly necessary to emphasize how. extraordinarily interesting & renewed, accurate 
» and judicious observation of this state would be, and how greatly it is to be wished that 
_. Yesearches in this direction were still possible and might shortly be carried ont. 
"85 Bohmidt, Pygmdenvstker, pp. 197, #., 229, 245, | 





) pp. 1070—~1083, in the account of Brown's. work, 


lroady shown to be as much a characteristic of other Pygmies as of the Andamenese®® There 
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VASUBANDHU OR SUBANDHU.* 
( A Glimpse into the Literary History of the Mauryan Age. ) 
By A. RANGASWAMI SARASWATI, B.A. : 
(Continued from page 12.) 

All this confusion was due to the fact that scholars thought that there was only one 
Subandhu, and that his only work was the romance Vdsavadatid, whose date could be fixed 
from other data. But we have some more information about Subandhu, to which previous 
scholars had not access. The commentary of Bharata’s Ndtyaééisira by Abhinava- 
guptapade, which has been discovered by the Madras Library, has a passage wherein 
Subandhu and his work are meutioned. 


This occurs in the commentary on the following passage from the Ndtyaddsira (xxii 
Adhydye). . | 
(4) eremnaa qrataiteaasihtaatss Gaararee | 
aerreiedt: WIA AAT | 46 i 
enh yarentrat ateat edetectare: | 
AGT aes ae tt 47 tl 
The commentary on the passage runs thus :— | 
(5)* ararfretrerreneirearert qatar we ae ae ert seer TET qa 
qhersateronteats eartaniicer seit Read srererafirrenett arenfiataie | erate 
areriiae sfrergentelt: lame... RaQuendt Prieiisaia er Tear 
qa qurrat area | or ee ge a Y 
| Soren SEATASTS ST TTPTEATATTANT HT IT TAA aTaMT Beta ef MMe TANT 
eat TRUTRERTAAOTATS, | KE AAT SAT ST IS THT A 1S SAAT ORT EA ST HATTAT- 
era earitet wrerr qe gf AMAA | BT STEARATE START A TT arene Reitraniteh | oat rer aT | 
wer eemrfrasraerdt qe waiter arat woarerrash fer ata eG AT ATTA STATS 
gay cetsal ARHTATA ae cates arererea TATA arentagead | ave feet aTarers- 
fasta at ered TAPTETATTST ATT eg eaAT ea | : are 
| qa TeHtaaleatsaeTahe Tet: | : 
aecreremrttrery | aretehrragitr agert t qrait: TATA STATA THT TAT TAT: 
aah | a AetaMaRE-weMeEMAEECT canara Aa: | 
amare waeat sad sang wig at a serraartraftrerd: | car aratete eat SAUTE Tee AT= 
rqchrentantr at aaaaenmaarea at ear aera | re ee ee 


Ras Tae TT TAT : | 


an ft Peqene: risa STITTATT crabtree eee wn 


cafeegrese cP gett afte | ocetterersey ot ref: | mney RR SeTRAE | ATTA TT 


Rratss eres: | i 
ey gate seater gt 
geet Wy  getava gata? a 

— a ge art Preaf te eee 
7 + This paper was ! Gist propared in the year 102] end read before the Second Oriental Conference in 
we” vpagsage is given as found in the’ pelmlest MSS. which ‘seems to:hayesome mistakes. Itie. 
- ‘nob. atbempted. here to correch them. = - |: et eae OS ewe oe 2 ¢ | 


ane: ' # rie we eee es riety : 
‘ ite ; ha 4 wots a . ln a “ 


"S64 This issaid to be in the garbhatka of that drama, 
ae the published drama Bélaréméyaya of Rajasékhara, 
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“< meea fh arntge sated: 
amiscnereaat: geearata: (4) | 
aeacran waraa Tage 
ar eactra mrereey [a1] Pesrare: (2) Il 
gas Regence: sense: TeTdarat GA) art aeat ae setter (!) aa tl 
srefteret ll—( are ) 
+a apranaramereeaged ” | 
gearhe AReRaeeriaat weer ATeaTPeeTea eT T, I 7 
The passage deals with ndiydyita, a term which occurs in the Ndtyasdstra ; bat has not - 
hitherto been properly understood. With the help of the commentary, which is unfortun- 
ately broken in a few places, and in othor places misunderstood on account of the corrupt text, 
- néfydyita seems to refer to a device by which the actors in & play are represented, or are 
supposed to be represented, as conversing with the actors in another play, the scene and time 
of action of which might be far removed from them. The device seoms to have been ued 
in a very masterly way in the work Vdsavadaitd-N diyddharé of the great poot ( aerate) 
‘Subandhu. The work is said to havo had many garbhas in it, moaning many incidents are 
represented in it, as in a dream, which belong to a time and scone different from that of the 
action proper. Thus as soon as the stage manager uttors something, Binduséra is introduced 
and speaks. This speech of Binduséra is reprosonted as having boon heard by Udayana, 
the hero in the drama proper. Thinking that what Udayana heard had roforence to himself, 








Udayana is represented eas exclaiming ‘get A eaten, ’ and as reciting the - 


following verse —- : 
a ‘ara fe ganftypecriaed: 
aenisencgeaa: garearta: (1) | 
Areacran aay ways 
: at uchrancanitsrna: (2) | 
Again Binduséra seems to have beon represented as hearing this verse. After this 
herald qaterét seems to be introduced into the drama with tho Prakrit passage — 
7: <a APURTTATATHATERERT V 
The chhdyd or Sanskrit rendering of this. is uncertain. The herald, Pratihéri, with = 
this sentence seems to introduce the hero Udayana to the audience. With the appearance 
of Udayana on the stage the Pravéécka closes and the drama proper bogins. 
__., From the verse uttered by Udayana, which is again unfortunately corrupt, we are ableto 
guess that, in the drama Udayanacharita or Vésavadalié-Nétyadhard, Kafakapingale, 
Yaugandhsriyana and Harsharakshita were the names of some of the characters. Of 
“these Harshatakshite might have been the name of the herald (pratihdri) who ushers 
in Udayana, and Katakapingala might have been the vidushaka or the jester, the inevitable 
companion of the hero in Sanskrit dramas, After this Abhinavaguptapada gives another | _ 
example of a ndiydyita from Bdlardmdyana.® Se 
| The passage contains information which we have not got anywhere else in the whole range 
of Sanskrit literature, We do not have any other explanation of this ndtydyite, nor have 
we another example of a ndtyadhdrd. Leaving aside conjectures about what we cannot 
_ know with the limited resources now at our disposal, let us examine how this passage 
ig ‘effects. our main theme, the date of the poet Subaridhu. He becomes & contemporary 
% e ofthe Mauryan emperors, Chandregupta and Bindusira, He waa the author of a work called . ~ 


I have not been able to locate. the parage in 
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Visavadatta-N ad syadhard. His patrons, Chandragupta and Bindusfra, also appear to have 
been present during the representation of the drama. This throws a flood of light into a region 
of the history of Sanskrit literature, which has remained quite dark up to the present. The 
epoch of which it formed part, seems to have been not a dull one, and the scholar is led to infer 
shat there ought to have existed quite a large number of dramas in Sanskrit. Most unfortu- 
nately we do not possess any other example. | 

The study of Indian literature and epigraphy so far has not revealed any achievements 
of this Binduséra. But the records of the Greek Ambassadors who visited the courts of 
_ ancient Indian kings, and the ancient Indian works translated and preserved in the Tibetan 

language, have some information about him. They represent him as a great conqueror, 

and historians think that the Mauryan Empire may have been extended to South India | 
during his time. In tho Greek references his name is given as Amitrochates, which is a 
corruption of Amitraghdtin, a title that appears to have been. assumed by Bindusfra. The 
word means ‘ the destroyer of enemies ’, and seems to refer to his widespread conquests. The 
Sanskrit extracts and the whole of the previous discussion show Bindus&ra in a new light 
as a great patron of letters. The extract from Vamana seems to refer to Subandhu as o 
minister of Binduséra and suggests that he was a very clever minister (kritadht). He ought 
to have been @ fitting successor to Chainakya, ¢.e., Kautilya, the famous minister of Bindusire’s 
father Chandragupta, and the real founder of the Mauryan Empire. Kautilya was the author 
of the great ancient work on Polity, the Arthasdstra. Like him, his successor Subandhu, 
the minister of Bindusara, was the author of the dramatic work Vasavadatid Ndtyadhard. 
He must also have become famous ‘as & minister, as is evidenced by the epithet hritadhé, 
veferring to him, and Vaémana’s note on the same. Abhinavaguptépada, the famous 
Sanskrit Rhetorician and authority on poctics calls him « great poet (mahdkavi).’ 
Dandin’s reference to him in the beginning of his Avantisundarikathé throws further 
light on his life. THe is said to have come out (fasmrea:) from the bondage (a=7aTe) 
of Bindusdra, having bound his (Bindusfra’s) heart by the: story of Vatsaraja. Itis a 
pity that the new information about Subandhu is too scanty compared to the importance 
of the subject. R&kshaca, the minister of Bindus&ra’s father Chandragupta, is said to | 
have been first imprisoned by Chandragupta and Chénakya and then released to take 
up the office of a minister. Can it be that Subandhu also, like Raékshasa, was suffering 
imprisonment, for having taken part in some political revolution, when he was released by 
the sovereign after writing the Vasavadattandtyadhdrd§ a 

Again, the famous poet Bana, the author of Kddambart, who lived in the court of the | 
Emperor of Kanavj, rt Harsha, refers toa number of previous authors in the beginning of 
his Harshacharita. Among these there is & reference to a work called Vdsavadattd. This 
is in the eleventh verse and follows the reference to the Mahabharata and precedes the refer- 
ences to the poets Bhattéra-Harichandra, Satavahane, Pravaraséna, Bhasa, Kajidésa and 
the author of the Byihatkathd (Gunadhya). The verse runs thus :-— _ ; 

| se at aTaaTTAT | i 
eta qeszant wean ether” wil 


The gist of the verse is * The pride of poets vanished before Vasavadasfa, as the ‘pride 
of the Pandavas when the weapon (afar) given by Indra came to the possession of 


Karma.” Scholars thought that this verse referred to the romance Vdsavadatta and its — | 


author. “But the position of the verse in the series, coming as it does immediately after the 
‘verse referring to Vyasa and before the verses referring to Saétavahana. ‘Pravaraséne, Bhasa, 
Kalidasa and Gunadbys, preclude such # conclusion. " Again Vasavadatta has not, as & work, 
such merit as to deserve so high a ‘praise. - Scholars ‘will remember that: it' was: the study. 


of the Vdsavadattd of this later Subandha, with “his taste for the pleasures of sensual life, 
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and the zest with which he describes the mere physical side of love, which shows him up 
to us and seems to prove that he has not passed the stage of a refined voluptuary.” Subandhy 
has used. expressions which must adversely affect the reputation of any writer for taste ang 
refinement. It should be remembered that it was this work of Subandhu that brought down 
the ire of the editor, F.E. Hall, which has expressed itself in the following strong attack against 
Sanskrit oulture itself :—‘‘ In short, it is nothing beyond the voucher of the severest Verity 
to rank him (Subandhu) with his fellow Asiatics, bo it in thoir highost taste, as no better, 
at the. very best, than a specious savage.” Dr. Peterson has amply replied to this attack 
in his works, and there is no need for us to reply to the attack so late in the day. It is only 
mentioned here to show that the reference of Bina could never have been to the existing 
Vdsavadattda. | : 

Of the several attempts to extract history from the verso quoted in Vamana's Alan. 
kdvastira, one makes an effort, from the introductory verses of the Vdsavadatid, to-prove 
the occurrence of a political revolution in the Gupta Empire, after the death of Chandragupta | 
II, VikramAditya. In the light of the previous discussion and the new passages that have 
been quoted therein, it is plain that there is no referonce in the verses to any events of the . 
- Gupta period. On the strength of the supposed references in the verses and the similarity 

between the expressions Chandraprakasa, Himakarédyita, and Nasiruk in tho beginning 
of Vdsavadaité, the whole theory of Subandhu’s taking part in the revolution and his being 
detrimentally affected by it was built up. This theory has naw to be given up and the: 
verses taken to contain no reference to the enemies of Chundraprokisa, who were tyran. 
nising the whole country and particularly Subandhu’s party. They are merely verses 
containing the kukavinindd (censure of bad poets). Now if the hemistitch of Vamana has 
no reference to the Buddhist scholar Vasubandhu, his date vught to he determinod on other 
grounds. The discrepancy between the two accounts of Paramartha and Hiuen Tsang 
about the place where Vikramiditya, the patron of Vasubandhu ruled, Ajodhya or SrAvasti, 
might not be serious, as both the places belonged to the empire. But the question as tothe . 
Vikramaditya who patronised Vasubandhu, and his son Béiladitya, who summoned 
Vasubandhu to his court after he became emperor, are not so casily solved. If M. Peri is 
right in holding that Vasubandhu lived and died in the fourth century, the conclusion seems 
_ plausible that Chandragupta I may havo had the title of Vikramaditya, which is not im- 
possible, since the theory that Chandragupta II was the first sovercign to assume that 
title is at least not proved. But we do not know if Samudragupta had the title Baladitys 
or Paraditya, and until we get independent proof that he had either of the titles, the question 
 Tegarding the date of Vasubandhu and the identity of his patron are bound to remain 

unsettled. | | 

_ The ‘age of Subandhu must have been an age of very groat literary and artistic activity. 
There must have been written at this period many works in the Advya and ndjake styles 
as well as in the stira style. But for the existence of many dramas, a work like the 
_napastiras referred to by Patanjali, dealing with dramaturgy could not have been written. 
The dramas of the period must have differed much from those of the later ages, as is evidenced 
by the Wdiyadhard and Nétydyita ot Subandhu.. Tho age in which Subandhu lived was the 
age in which the ancient Greeks were just coming in contact with India. The Indian drama 
of the time seems to have already beén in a much developed stage, for which there is no parallel 
even in the literary history of India at any later period. In the light of this, theories of India’s 
borrowing her drama from Greece may have to be given up, and search has to be 
conducted in India itself for specimens of dramas, composed earlier than the age of 
Alexander's invasion. The hopé of riew and epoch-making discoveries in this field appears 
to be capable of realisation, and the discoveries will surely open to scholars a new epoch in . 
the history of Sanskrit literature, : | | 
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apap DRAVIDIAN BramMent in Inpran Couture, by 

GusERt SLATER, M.A., Emest Benn, 1924. 

This work by the late Professor of Bconomics 
tn the Madras University is intended to prove that 
‘Tndien culture, with its special characteristic of 
systematic and subtle philosophical thought, must 
have come from people capable of originating and 
developing it. That capacity would naturally be 
exhibited also in the evolution of language, and the 
purest Dravidian language does exhibit it in the 
‘highest degree—in & higher degree than any other 
‘Indian language.’ | 

Much that the author tells us of the languages 
‘and customs of Southern India, of which he doubtless 
gained some personal knowledge, is true and in- 
teresting, but the work, like the ‘Origin of Magic 
and Religion’ and the ‘Ohildren of the Sun’, is written 
under the influence of the ° Diffusionist’ theory, which 
now bids fair to replace the Sun-myth of Max 
‘Muller and the com-spirit of Sir J. Frazer as the 
universal solution of every 
‘Diftusioniete, if one May coin this term for such 
writers, in searching the whole world as material 
for illustrating their theories, sometimes fail to ac- 
quire & sufficiently close knowledge of any one 
particular area; and in various portions of the present 
work there is striking evidence of this fundamental 
‘defect. Mr. Slater makes the statement (p. 50) 
that Indians consider caste to be economic in basis, 
and (p. 51) that Europeans consider the origins of 
caste political rather than economic. This is not 
‘an accurate summary of the best opinions on caste 
origins, which ere ‘admittedly racial, politicaly 
‘seligious and occupational. Again (p. 57) he com- 
mits himself to the very improbable statement 
that the sacred thread worn by the Brahman indi- 
estes an original association of the caste with cot- 


-ton-spinning! Is it to be inferred that Kshattriyas 
and Vaishyas, who also wore the thread as twice- 


born, were similarly cotton-spinners in origin ? 
We are told (p. 79) that the arp of making toddy 


‘reached India from Mesopotamia; but is there any 


reason for doubting the capacity of residents on the 


‘coastin Indie for arriving at such a simple process 
without sssistance from overseas ? Tg it easy to 
prove, similarly, that Dravidian boats were modelled 
on Egyptian patterns (p. 81)? And why must the 


guilt of the cobra have been introduced by strangers» 


(p. 90)? Me: Slater (p. 90) commits himself to 


the theory that ‘ with the acceptance of cobra wor- 


ship came also the acceptance of the general principle 
that what is feared should also be worshipped.’ 


All investigation int 


fear leads to worship and ‘propitiation. Hence 
apirite, godlings, disease, all manifestations of power, 


and incidentally the cobt'a are common objects of 


worsbp. Very similarly (p- 207), Mr. Slater agaio 


question of origin. 


_ ghosa’s 





3 o primitive, belief in India shows | 
that thisis the exact reverse of the truth. In reality," 


_ zeligion founded by the | 
_ Mr. Law for this well-written and well-printed sum: 
mary of all that is worth knowing. or that can be 


mistakes cause for effect in dealing with the habite 
of untouchables. It is surely not the fact that 
because low castes are untouchable, they eat meat, 
drink liquor and are dirty in habits; clearly they are 
untouchable because they are guilty of these practi- 
ces. Mr. Slater very rightly adopts asceptical atti- 
tude towards the theory recently developed by some 
writers that gold owed its prestige originally to ite 
being used to make imitation shells; but his own 
theory of the origin of the fondness for gold (p. 163) 
is almost equally unconvincing. 

The book though presenting much that challenges . 
criticism should be read by those who are interested 
in Dravidian culture, and contains much of interest 
for the student of early Indian history, even though 
the latter may be inclined to smile at the description 
of the firsts Brahmans as engaged in teaching 
Indian craftemen to spin and weave. 

R, EB, ENTHOVEN. 


Tas LIFE AND WoRxE or BuppHacHosa, by BIMaLa 
Cuaran Law, M.A., with a foreword by Mas. O. 
A. F. Rays Davips, D. Lrrt. Calcutta Oriental 
Series ; Thacker, Spink and Co., Calcutta, 1923. . 

' Here we have a brief but comprehensive account — 
of all that is known of the most celebrated commen- 
tator of the Theravada school of Buddhiem. The 
book may in some respects be regarded as a reply’ 
to the theory, lately propounded by M. Louis Finot, 
that Buddhaghosa is not a historical personage, and 
that he did not compose the many important com- 
mentaries and other works which: bear his name. 

Despite the scantiness of the materials which sup- 

port the story of the great commentator’s life, it 

must, inmy opinion, be admitted that Mr. Law has 
successfully disproved M. Finot’s views. and has pro- 
duced a credible account. of Buddhaghosa’s life and 
literary labours. ‘Commencing his treatise witb the - 
biographical details: obtainable from the" Mah4- 
varnea and other sources, the author proceeds to an 

examination of the legends which have grown up | 
around his name, discusses the origin and, develop- 

ment of the Buddhist commentaries; and then, 

after a criticalexamination of Buddhaghosa’s works 
and interesting illustrations of their encyclopmdic - 
character,—they embrace information upon such 
various subjects as History and Anatomy, Danc- 


concludes his work with an explanation of Buddha- 
r philosophy and his interpretation of, Bud-.. : | 
"'inere oan be no doubt sbout the gredt erudition, 

zeal, and self-denying labours of the :man whom 


Bishop Coplestone once styled.‘‘the spond founder =” 


of Buddhism in Ceylon :* and students of Pali lite." . 
rature and others interested in the history.of the . 
bs Buddhs will be grateful to 


ing and Ornithology; Astronomy and Jugglery—he_ 
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known after the lapse of fifteen hundred years, 
about the sage interpreter of Buddhist literature. 
| _ §. M. Epwarves. 





Les Tsforres DIPLOMATIQUES DE pinpe AN: 
quunne ET L’AnTHacasTRa, par Kixipis Naa. 
Jean Maisonneuve et file, Paris, 1923. 

A considerable literature has already grown up 
around the famous Arthaddsira of Kautilya, since 
its first discovery and publication a few years ago” 
and shows every sign of expanding. Among the 
latest and not the least important of the works 
which seek to illuminate and draw historical conclu- 
siona from that important literary legacy of the 
Mauryan age is this French work by Professor Kiai- 
dis Nag, recently published in Paris. Thirty years 
ago, ad the author remarks, no one would have be- 
lieved that the East could throw any useful light 
upon the history of diplomacy, which appears a8 a 
recognized term for the first time in the international 
law of the nineteenth century. But the discovery 
of the cuneiform tablets at Tel-el-Amarne, and of 
the priceless remains at Boghazkeui, together with 
the researches of Professor Garstang and H., Winck- 
ler, have rendered necessary o fundamental revision 
of our ideas on this subject. The treatice attributed 
to the emperor Chandregupte’s Brahman minister 
carries us even further from the beliefs of thirty or 
forty years ago: for in it we find the problems of 
peace and: war, of neutrality and the balance of 
power, in brief all the fundamental questions with 
which modern international law deals, discussed 
with remarkable wealth of detail. The author does 
not confine himself to a simple explanation of gone- 
ral principles and to definitions of the laws, but pute 
forward concrete cases in which such principles and 
laws are applied. 

Kautilya himself informs usat the commencement 
of his great treatise on the Arthaddstra.or Science of 
Profit that he composed it by uniting and collating 
the summaries of nearly all the treatises composed 
by the masters of this science in epochs preceding 
his own;.and acting on this evidence, Professor 
Kalidis Nag has sought in his new work to place 
| Kautilya’s Arihaddsira in ite proper historical pers- 
pective, to trace the broad lines of India’s political 
evolution up to the approximate date of Kautilya, 
and lastly, after.examining Kautilya’s own contri- 
‘butien to the development of the science, to illus- 
trate the continuity of ancient tradition from docu- 
ments of later date. . Professor Nag finds it impos- 
sible to accept the view, originally held by Mr. Shama 


'. . §Astri and supported ‘by Professor Jacobi, that the 


Arthaddstra was written entirely by Chandragupta’s 


"minister about 826° B.0, Tn the first place, the 


character of the diplomacy illustrated in the text 


is foreign to that of a great centralized empire, such . 


as Chandragupta ruled, and appertaine rather to an 


.:) (; epoch offeadalion, ia which each ruler is’ in constant 
.' gontlies for‘hegemony with his equals, and which 
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shows no trace of the centralizing imperialism of 


| the Mauryan Emperor. 


Tho acience of Artha is very ancient : some of its 
parts, like the science of law, are pre-Buddhistic 
The ancient text, discovered by Professor Shams 
Sastri, is certainly not a homogeneous work, belong. 
ing in its entiroty to a single epoch : and evenit we 
accept the view that a great portion of the treatise 
was the work of Kautilya himself, it is equally pro: 
bable that it has been recast on several succeeding 
occasions. Professor Nig gives instances in support 
of his theory that the 47thaddetra is not the product 
of a single poworful brain, but rather an eneyolo. 
pedia of Hindu political scionce, to which more than 
one oxpert has contributed. Finally he discusses 
the reason why the Arthaddstra is the only document | 
now existing on the subject, and why it remained 
utterly unknown, until Professor Shama Sastri 
suddenly discovercil it in a private Hbrary. The 
sulution must be sought, according to Professor 
Nag, in the attitude adopted by the Hindu mind 
towards « scionco which bore very closely upon the 
moral life of man. Viewing the matter from ep- 
other standpoint, one may say that, although the 
empire inherited by Asoka was based upon the 
Hindu scionce of Artia and Rdjaniti, yet that great 
ruler absolutely transformed Hindu political science, 
by introducing Dharma, the law of piety, as the 
keynote of all human activity. The Arthaddstra 
thus lost its uriginal authority, and as tho moral 
elomont inherent in Dharma gained ground, it was- 
permitted to sink into obscurity. “History,” 
saya Profyssor Nag, ‘will decide whether India lostor 
gained by making thie choico (i.e, of Dharma),. 
but tho fact remains that she discarded the path. | 
pointed out by Kuutilya-Chanakya and chose ine — 
stead that of Dharmidoka.” Professor Nég’s work .. 
deserves ologo study, and it is to be hoped that for 
the benefit of those who do not know French an 
authoritative English translation of the work will 
be published. 

8, M. Enwagpss. 
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Tar Army or Ranxgrt Sinos, Parts £ and I, by 
Stra Raw Konu, M.A,, reprinted from the Jour- 
nal of Indian Hiatory, Fobruary and September 

1922. Oxford University Press, Bombay, Cal- 

cutta and Madras, 

This modest but nono the leas useful 
historical pamphlet owea ita appearance in come 
meadure to the action of the Panjab Government, 
which recently brought to light the orlginalrecords 
of the Sikh government between 1812 and 1849. 
‘These had lain unnoticed for years in the archives 
of the Secretariat. The records are valuable; for 
they comprise officiel papers dealing with the de- 
partments! administration of the Sikhs and throw 
@ flood of light upon the system of government prior - 
to tho advent of Britiah rule in the Panjab. The 
author ofthe article prefaces bie account of the 
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organization of the Sikh army with a brief outline of 
the work of the early Gurus, describing how the 
army of Ranjit Singh really originated in the 300 
horse and 60 artillerymen in the service of Hargobind 
(1607—1 644), who was the firat of the Gurus to enter 
‘apon a military career. Under Gobind Singh, his 
grandson, the ren were organized into troups and 
pands, supplemented by the engagemont. of profes- 
gional soldiers, who were plentiful in those days ; 
while under Banda Bahadur (1708-1716) the troops 
were definitely divided into three classes, wiz., (1) 
- the true Sikhs who fought for the sake of their faith, 
(2) the mercenar ies, who were secretly maintained 
py such of the Sikh chiefs as did not wish to place 
themselves in overt opposition to the Mughal Empe- 
ror, and (3) the irregulars, who were attracted to 
camp by the prospect of loot and plunder. By the 
date of Banda Buhadur’s death, the simple Sikh 
peasant of Hargobind’s army had become ‘*@ regu- 
lar, well-equipped goldicr of the Khalea, adept in 
the use of arms and trained in the methods of 
guerilla warfare.” 


In 1748 was founded under Jassa Singh Kalal the 
Dal Khalea or standing national army, comprising 
the entire body of fighting Sikhe. The dal was. 


democratic in constitution : for ‘tevory Sikh who had 
acquired some proficiency in the use of arms could 
get himself enrolled in tho national army and fight 
“under the banner of some chief, and he could, if he 
go wished, transfer hie services from one chief to 
' another.” Composed as it was of the forces of vari. 
‘ous chiefs, stationed in their respective territories, 
the dai mustered in force overy year at the Deasahra 
festival, and on special occasions also was summoned 
by the Akalis or warrior priests in charge of the 
great temple at Amritsar. The permanence of the 
dal, however, depended on the apirit of oo-operation; 
and no sooner had the threatened danger to the 
Sikh religion disappeared with the collapse of the 
Abdali monarchy, than fissiparous tendencies be- 
came evident, andeach chief commenced to streng- 

then his own resources and establish his own stand- 
ing army. Side by side with this feudal movement, 
another important change manifested iteelf. The 
fighting men gradually developed into a separate 
class; the militant Khalsa became a body of profes- 
sional soldiere. At the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury thie Khalsa army was composed almost wholly 
of cavalry : a certain proportion of artillery was 
maintained, but was not efficient; while the infantry, 


et ® “Which was not rated highly, was employed on garri- 
* fon and other minor duties. Mr. 8. BR. Kobli briefly 
. ‘Aéattibes the weapons and mode of fighting employ- 


ed by this army, their dress and uniform, their 


vy. “drill and discipline. The latter feature was to seek, 


s3 place being supplied by courage and fanatical 


‘enthusiasm. 


Onder Ranjit Singh the chscacter of the Sikh 


army anderwent a radical alteration. . The two 


“ 
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branches of the atmy, the infantry and artillery, 
which were despised and even ignored in the eight- 


eenth century, now “ came to be regarded as the 
mainstay of the military strength of the State.” 
This result was due to the change of public opinion 
regarding the tactical efficiency of the various arms. 
The old guerilla warfare and irregular attacks by 


cavalry, which had proved so successful under men 
like SivAaji in the Deccan, were observed to be 
really of less value than steady fire from gun and 
musket : and the general acceptance of this view 
led inevitably to the disappearance of the feudal 
levies of the chiefs and their replacement by a stand- 
ing national army, paid regularly by the State. 
The growth of the Hast India Company as a military 
and political power, and its employment of trained 
artillery and large bodies of disciplined infantry, 
were really the predisposing causes of the general 
abandonment of the old tactics. Mar&th& chiefs 
like Sindia and Holkar and Sikh leaders like Ranjit 
Singh realized quickly that a new era in warfare had 
dawned, and that no Indian State, with its antique 
weapons and methods of warfare, could hope to 
confront successfully a European power. Mr. Sita 
Ram Kohli-gives an interesting eketch of the growth 
of the Khalsa army under Ranjit Singh, and in the 


second part of his monograph discusses 'the history, | 
organization, strength and efficiency of the Sikh | 
artillery. ‘The result of the policy of the ruler of 
the Panjab is apparent from certain observations 
of Sir G. Gough on the Sikh war. “Never did a. 
native ermy,’” he wrote, “having 60. relatively 
slight an advantage in numbers, fight a battle with 
the British in. which the issue was 60 doubtful as at 
Perozeshah : and if the victory was decisive, opinion 
remains divided as to what the result might have 
been, if the Sikh troops had found commanders with . 
sufficient capacity to give their qualities full oppor- 
a he ee ee ae 


We shall look forward to the publication of fur- 


ther instalments of Mr. Kobli’s researches into the: 
records of the Sikh government. The present 
monograph offers a guarantee that they will be: 
a valuable addition to the history of the period. 


8. M. Bbwaspzs. 





‘Pam SAKTYADARPANA OF VISVANATHA (Parichehhe- 


das {-X), with notes on Perichchhedas, I, Il, X, 
and Hisrory or Azancana Lrrematuse, by 


BV. Kans, M.A,, second edition. » Bombay,1 923. . 


‘The present eiiltion of this books. which:was first 


published in'1910, contains two important features, ‘ 
, which were absent from: the. first edition, namely (a) 


an exhaustive history. of Alsiikire literature, and:(b) - 
the: whole, of the text. of, the Ham yadorpana,.in the. 
settlement of -whith Mc... Kane., bes. ‘collated three 





manuscripts. Alankéra literature is a subject which © 
Mr. Kane has made.peculiarly his. own, a8 past ... 
f this Journal. will show, and in this work.heo 





i84 





has treated it exhaustively. In the first part he 
includes an account of all the important works on 
the Alankdraddstra, in particular those of early 


writers, with a brief analysis of their contents, date 
and allied matters; while in the second part he re- 
views the subjects that have to be treated under the 
Alanharaséstra, discusses the origin of the various 
theories of poetics and literary criticiam, and traces 
‘the history of literary theories in India. Mr. Kane 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the works of Bih- 
‘ler, Peterson, Jacobi, Pathak and many others; but 
‘his book contains a considerable volume of original 
work, and, 80 far as I am aware, is the first English 
publication dealing in a comprehensive manner with 


this rather recondite subject. The book is furnished 
with good indices and ought to be of much value to 
University students and others interested in Ala. 
kara literature. Mr. Kane is to be congratulated 
on a production which bears every indication of 
prolonged and careful study. | 

. S. M. Enwarpes. 





' CaTALOGUB OF THE INDIAN CoLLBOTIONS IN THE 
Muanum oF Fires Arts, Bostox, By ANANDA 
K. Coomapaswamy. Museum of Fino Arts, Bos- 
ton, 1923. 

The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston is said. to 
possess the most important collections of Indian art to 
be found in America, and it is specially well stocked 
with examples of Rajput and Mughal painting, Nepa- 
lese painting, illustrated Jain manuscripts, Nepalese 
_ and Sinhalese bronzes, Indian sculpture, textiles 
and jewellery. The present catalogué, which {s en. 
riched with eighty-five ex¢ellent photographs of In- 
dian bronzes and sculpturés, is divided into two 
parts,.of which the first consists of a general intro- 
duction from the pen of Mr, ‘Ananda K, Conmare- 
swamy, Keeper of Indian Art in the Museum, and 
the second illustrates and describes in detail the col- 
lection of sculptures, 

In his Introduction the author gives a short sur. 
vey of Indian religious and philosophical speculation 
| from the earliest ages, describes the salient features 

of Buddhism, Jainism and neo-Brahmania Hinduism, 
anid coiieludes ‘with 9 few remarks on the origin of 
the Indian drama and Indian music. The Intro: 
duction concludes with a short chronology, com. 
mending 2500-3.c. and ending with the assumption 
of sovereignty by the English Crown in 1858, 
- Though there is little to criticise inthe major portion 
of the Introduction, some of the dates Biven in the 
chronological table seem to me open to question, 

He records 530 B.c. as the date of Bim bisSra of the 

_ SaisunSga dynasty, for example; whereas recerit re. 

searches appear to justify the scceptance of 582 

Bd. aa: @ more likely date. In the same way, he 

‘dates Ajataéatru in 514 3.0., while the fact that this 

_ King had atleast one interview with Gautama | : 

., dha and that the death of the latter, about 543 B.o., 

«, occurred during the carly years of Ajatasatru’s reign, 
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iohivictaipaae soe oS, 
obliges one to assume that this King came to 
throne about forty years earlier than the date 
fied by the author. The dates given for the term of | 
Buddha’s life, viz., 563~4993 B.C are fer from 
universally accepted ; and though no dogmatic Con: | 
clusion is possible, the Woiglit of evidenge SEMA to 
favour 543 B.c. as the date of his death. 
The same criticism applies to the author's dates 
for the Mauryan period. He iy Possibly correct in 
assuming that Chandrapupta’s reign did not com, 
mence before 322 3.¢., though it may well have been . 
one or two years earlier ; but hy appears to be wro 
in giving 274-287 B.C., a8 the date of Asoka’s rei 
The more probable limita are 979 and 232 54 
The date of the riso of the Andhras to Power is ae 
other point upon which Controversy might be gus. 
tained ; but the whole origin of the Andhras ig ot 
present involved in so much obscurity that one Can. 
not blame the author for fixing their frat appearance 
in 220 nc. His dato fog Kanishka strikes me aa 
much wore dubious, The divvoVoriax at Taxila and 
other rocont clues mako it clear that Kadphises 1 
and Ii proceded Kanishka, and that the latter could 
not have suceceded Kadphises II much before ap, 
120. His dates for Kanishka, viz, ap. 78120 
can in fact be allotted with stoater confidence to’ 
Kadphises IJ. Finally, 1 observe thet, Mr. Coomera. 


Swamy places the Pallava dynasty of Southern Indig 


between the sixth and tenth centuries a.p. He has 
probably not had the advantage of reading Professor 
8. Krishnaswami Alyangar's paper on “ The Origin » 


and Early History of the Pallavas of Kanchi," which 


shows that the Pallavay wore in active existence at 
& date considerably anterior tu the sixth century, and 
can be traced back to the middie of the third century 
4... and perhaps to an oven sarlier date. “7 
Jt is perhaps hardly fair to draw aitention to these . 
historical enigmaa in the case af & Work devoted to . 


6n explanation of artistic rolics. In the latter dire.” | 


tion Mr. Coomaraswamy has performed his task well, 
and the work ig admirably printed and produced. 
3. M. Epwanrpgs, 


MeMonuL Parens, 
JaMenmps: Moni, B.A., 
Printing Preas, Bombay. 
“ Good wine needs no bush," runs an old proverb ;_ 

and in the aphere of Iranian literature any work by 

Dr. J. J. Modi carries its own recommendation. 


PaD., OLE, Fort. : 


Here we have, collected in one volume, a serios of 
Papers which the author originally prepared for ine « ~... 
clusion ‘in various memorial volumes between the |. 
years 1900 and 1914. Among them ise paper on thé °” 


Tibetan mode of disposal of the dead, another on 


the Hanas in Avesta and Pahlavi, and so forth. 
The collection will bs welcomed by Orientalists, who 
will fod questions of historical interest ‘discussed 
with full notes and references in every chapter. 

| 8, M. Epwakpzs, 
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A HISTORY OF IMPORTANT ANCIENT TOWNS AND CITIES IN 
GUJARAT AND KATHIAWAD. 


( From the earliest times down to the Moslem Conquest. ) 
By ANANT SADASIV ALTEKAR, M.A. LL.B, 
INTRODUCTION. 


In the following pages we propose to deal with the history of impo. , 
and cities in Gujarat and Kathiawad from the earliest time a to rininuadhannmdariry 
As the territories now denoted by the term Gujarat did not in ancient times bear that 
name, nay, as the ancient counterpart of the modern name was in the olden days succes: 
sively applied to different territories, none of which are included in modern Gujarat or 
Kathiawad, we think it essential to explain at the outset what were the ancient names of our 
provinces, what was the territory denoted by each of them and how and why the old names 
came to be superseded by the modern ones. The first chapter of our thesis is therefore 
devoted to this purpose. | 

In this thesis we have not discussed the history of all the ancient towns and cities in 
Gujarat and Kathiawad ; but only ofsuch of them as wereimportant. Itis therefore necessary 
that the reader should be acquainted with the principles that have governed our selection. 
The second chapter therefore discusses the general criteria of importance which have guided 
us in our selection of towns and cities, whose history has been traced in the following pages. 
At the en« of this chapter we have briefly stated why the towns so selected have been arranged 
alphabetically in our history. : 

In the third chapter we have traced the history of towns and cities selected on the 
foregoing principles. In some cases our accounts may appear fragmentary, but if such is the 
cage, the fault is, let it be humbly stated, not of the writer but of the materials. In the case 
of the majority of towns referred to in the copperplates, the inscriptions hardly supply any 
information worth the name ; the literary ‘ Prabandhas ’ also do not help us much ; for they . 
usually confine their attention only to the capitals of the heroes they glorify ; the same also 
is the case with legends preserved by the native bards. Our apparently fragmentary accounts. 
are really exhaustive, and contain everything that was possible for us to gather from in- 
_ seriptional, literary and legendary sources available to us. We are conscious that many 
gaps have to be filled, but it is doubtful whether in the present state of our knowledge, it is 
possible to do so at present. At any rate we hope that our present effort will be of some use. 
to the future historian who, owing to ampler materials that may then become available, _ 
will be able to do fuller justice to the subject. © © ss a ee 
The early history in India is usually regarded as concluding with the end of the Hindu 
_ period ; so we have traced the history of our towns and cities down to the commencement of — 
the Muhammadan period. ; : a 
Having dealt with the history of about sixty towns and cities in the third chapter, we 

have devoted the concluding fourth chapter to a discussion of the general features of the 
cities and city-life in Ancient Gujarat. | | oe | | 
4 map of Gujarat and Kathiawad, showing.all our ancient towns and cities and giving 
" also their modern names, has been appended to our thesis for the ready reference of the reader, 
In addition to the usual abbreviations, the following have. been used in our thesis — “Hace 
3 A.G.I., for Ancient Geography of Indiaby Cunningham. _ eae 
Ant. K., for Antiquities of Kutch and Kathiawad, 
 Ant.N.G. for Antiquities of Northern Gujarat. re See 
B.G., I-I, for Bombay Gavetteer, vol. I, part I. — oe a” 
. Beal, for Buddhistic Records of the Western World: translated by Boal... 
G.D.A.L,, for Geographical Dictionary of Ancient India. — a wr 
Gi, for Gupte Era. -  Sfbh., for Mahabharata, 
* Pho, | for Prabandhachintdmats ; : ta : pe” Geeta eS ie eh SS 
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CHAPTER I. | 
Gujarat and Kathlawad: Ancient and Modern Names and Boundaries, 

The name Gujarat is at present applied to the country filling the north-west comer of 
Western India, and its boundaries may be given as Arabian Sea to the west, Gulf of Kutch 
to the north-west, Little Rann and Mewad districts to the north, Mount Abu to the north-east, 
Malwa to the east, Khandesh to the south-east, and Thana district or northern Konkan to 
the south. The region so bounded did not bear, however, in ancient times its present name ; 
nay, it did not even form one geographic or political unit. | 


This territory, in early days, comprised three distinct provinces differently name 
The peninsula was named Saurashtra ; and the continental portion, roughly speaking, consist. 
ed of Anarta and Lata, Anarta forming the northern and Lata the central and southern part 
of the present continental Gujarat. | 

_ The exact boundaries of these provinces were, however, uncertain. Lata does not seem 
to have included the whole portion of what would now be called southern Gujarat; for, part 
of it was undoubtedly included in Aparanta or northern Konkan. The author of the Periplus 
says ‘ To the Gulf of Barake succeed that of Barugaza and the mainland of Ariake’1 Dr. 
Bhagwanlal Indraji is right when he corrects Ariake into. Abaratiko, the Prakrit form of 
Aparantika, So it would appear from the Periplue that Bharoch gulf was then regarded 
as @ gulf in Konkan. According to Ptolemy, the order of the western maritime provinces 
was as follows—Syrastréné, Larike, Gulf of Barygaza and Ariake.* Ptolemy then 
regarded Bharoch, if not actually forming part of Apardnta, ag at least distinct from and to 
the south of Lata. In the Mahdébhdrata 8 when the pilgrimage of Arjuna is being described, 
we are told: aitsqaedg dtaift qeararada a | asteterggds smarter: | 

| GER Waa ate atateararcane as | ai salir me a TATagTefaaTs | 

From this it would appear that, according to the great epic, Aparanta included practi- 
cally the whole of the ‘Western coast. In the 37th chapter of Markandeya Purdna, Aparanta 
figures as one of the countries to the north of the Sahya mountain :—awer Grat aq 77 
wiveraét TH | We may therefore conclude that the territories between the Tapti and the 
Narmada, which now form part of southern Gujarat, were formerly included in Aparanta 
and not in Lata, As regards the upper boundary of Lita, it also was indefinite ; it was 
not the Mahi, for the Cambay plates of Rashtrakdta Govinda IV ¢ include the Khetaka 
division in Lata.” Compare—@TeQyacaaeareMaanastaerenrara eae | 
_ As Mandala was the namo of « territorial sub-division, much greater than the modern - 

collectorate, Wwe have to conclude that the. whole of Kaira district and a large part’ of even 
_Abmadabad district were included during the ninth century, in ancient Lata. Lata then 











.. '- consisted of the central and a large part of southern Gujarat, 


J. Mednd, Ant., vol. VIEL p. 140, 


_ | As regards ‘Anarta, its boundaries were equally vague, if not vaguer still. On. the 
southern side the rogion hardly extended up to Ahmadabad. On the west it was bounded — 
| by the Razin of Kachh, on the north by the Abu range, on the east by Malwa. But where — 
‘exactly Anarta ended and Malw& commenced, it is very difficult to state. Modern Wadnagar 
was at the heart of the country, ‘hence its name Anartapura which it once possessed.§ 
The boundaries of Saurashtra were however clear. At present Sorath denotes only the 
southern part of Kathiawad; but in ancient times Saurdshtra was the name of the whole 
peninsula. Ptolemy includes the continental. coast upto Bharoch in Sauréshtra ; © but this 
"probably was not the case, Stateitents of foreign observers cannot be ao exactly accurate, * 
ie | 2 Ptolemy, p.33, 
' 8’ Adiparvan, p, 218. : | 4 ursogaey VII, p, 28, 
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When and why these names were given is the next question we have to consider. Of 
these, Saurdshtra seems to be the earliest one ; Syrastémné of Ptolemy, Surastros of Strabo 
and Surastréné of the Periplus are all corruptions of it. If weturn to the Purdnas, it appears 
inthe Mahdbhdvata,’ the Réimdyana,® the M drkandeya,® Kdarma,'0 Vishnu,’ and other 
Purdnas. Baudhayana'? refers to it, as do Kautilyal® and Panini. We may, therefore, 
well conclude that the name was current as early as the sixth century 8.0, | 


The particular name was selected because of the natural riches of the province. From 
very old times, the country was famous for its natural wealth; how it impressed @ stranger 
may well be inferred from the following lines in the Periplus. ‘‘ The interior parts of Barugaza 
and Surastréné produce abundantly corn and rice, the oil of sesamum, butter, muslins and 
the coarser fabrics, manufactured by the Indians. It has also numerous herds of cattle,’ 14 
The name did not go outof vogue in the fourth century as Cunningham says ; it was in popular 
use right up to the eighteenth century when the Marathas changed it to Kathiawad, a name 
based upon the name of the tribo which offered them the greatest resistance. 


As regards the other two names, Anarta and Lata, they do not seem to have been much 
in popular use. Lata is indeed mentioned in the Mandasor Inscription!® and inthe Kama Sdira;1* 
it occurs also in Ptolemy and the Periplus. The Gulf of Cambay was called the sea of Lar 
down to early Muhammadan times and the language spoken on its shores, Masudi L&ri.17 


Nevertheless Lita does not seem to have been in popular vogue in ancient times, 
probably because it was not of Hindu origin. No scholar has as yet been able to derive it 
satisfactorily ; Dr. Bhagw&nlal’s suggestion that it might be derived from Rattas, an abbre- 
viated form of Rashtrakitas, is unacceptable, because the connection of the Rashtrakdtas 
with Gujarat commenced in the sixth century at the earliest ; whereas the name was already 
in vogue in the first century. To me, the name appears to be of non-Indian origin given 
by foreigners ; hence the difficulties about its derivation, hence its absence in early inscriptions 
and the Purdnas. The name is conspicuous by its absence among the names of the southern 
and western countries conquered by Nakula and Sahadeva ;18 nor does it occur in the countries 
in Bharatavarsha enumerated in the Bhim: Parvan.!® When we note that these are 
exhaustive lists, not free from later interpolations, the absence becomes especially significant. _ 
Similarly, neither the Vishnu Purdna, part II, chap. III, nor Markandeya Purdna, chap. 57, 
neither the Maisya Purdna, chap. 114, nor the Kirma Purdya, I, chap. 47, mention Lata when 
they proceed to mention the southern or western countriesin Bharatavarsha. Even in the des- 
cription of the conquests of Gotamiputra Siri Sa&takani?°and Rudradéman,*! the name is 
tabooed, although each of then: undoubtedly ruled over Lata. If the name were of Hindu 
origin and were in popular vogue, we cannot explain this silence. If, on the other hand, we 
admit it to be of foreign origin, we can understand the reluctance of the Purd nas to use it; we 
can also understand why the early inscriptions do not use it. Being of foreign origin, it was — 
known at first only to foreigners, and was not in popular vogue ; hence Ptolemy and the 
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8 Hg, Hee areMnricriterrsy T—Kishkunds, p. 43. | 
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17 Ind. Ané., vol. VIII, p. 142. at 7 16 Sabha P., chaps. 82 and $3. 
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Periplus use it, but not the contemporary inscriptions of Gotamiputra and Rudradaman. 
It became popular later on ; hence its appearance in Kdémasitira and later inscriptions, 
The fact is that probably no necessity was then felt of naming the territories 
comprised in Lata by one distinct name. We have already seen how Aparanta extended 
— right upto, if not actually beyond Bharoch ; the territory from Bharoch up to the Mahi and 
onwards bore s name different from Lata. Thus when the Matsya Pardna had an occasion 
to refer to it, it sayswegreet: Waren: and the same exprossion is reposted in the Markandeya 
Purdna. Even Varahamihira talks not of Lata but of adfatcfranfaa: |.22 The absence of 
this appellation in the majority of Purdnas and early inscriptions may be explained by the. 
fact that the territory in question was probably included partly in Apardnta, partly in 
Malwa and partly in Anarta, and so, there was no occasion to name it separately as a 
distinct unit. | 
It will be clear from the above treatment that the territory later on known as Late 
did not possess any distinct name in ancient timcs ; that it Was occasionally referred 
to as qegrest: aafwar:; that the name Lita came in vogue later ; that the Purdnas had 
apparently a deep prejudice against it ; and that it was therefore probably first given 
by: foreigners. But when, why and by whom it was given, we are unable to say definitely. 
We would, however, tentatively suggest that it is probably a foreign corruption from 
Alftta, an intermediate Pr&krit corruption from Avarta; the change of 4 to & is well 
known in Prékrits (compare Marathi fea from Skt. fase for instance) ; the accent on 
the second syllable led to the dropping of the first and the simplification of the third led to . 
the lengthening of the second, and by Fortunatov’s law, & became z. Creek mariners had 
to deal mostly with Bharoch and the territories round it; they probably found the names 
MSS OST Basar: or setae rafss: too cumbrous for popular use; hence they selected the 
Prakrit name of the territories to the north of this region for denoting it. Hence it is that 
_ the two names syraq and sre do not occur together anywhere in early literature or inscriptions. 
Hence.it is that Ptolemy and the Feriplus mention Larike immediately after the mention 
of Surastrene, but before the mention of the Gulf of Barngaza, thereby showing that Lita 
lay to the north of the gulfs of Bharoch and Cambay and to the west of Saurdshtra. And 
this, roughly speaking, was the position of Anarta, before Lita encroached to some extent 
- uponits boundaries. Hence, after the mention of sqqqea, we have in the Purdaas the mention 
of either MUTE. or sire when Aetdtefrrfera: are not mentioned. Lata, being a derivation | 
from Anarta, its mention would have been superfluous when Anarta was mentioned. Later 
on ef came into popular use and the two names began to be simultaneously used. a 
Now we turn to Anarta. Itis of purely Hindu origin and is connected with Anarta, | 
the son of Yay&ti, who was said to be ruling in this region in olden times. The name ocours _ 
‘in the Bhami and Ttrihaydiréd parvane of the Mahdbhdrata,in the Ramdyara, in the Junagad 
_ Inscription of Rudraddman,in Varéhamihira, cto. In the majority of the Purdnas, however, it 
is not mentioned, a fact which can be explained on the ground of its not then probably forming 
an independent kingdom. It. was hemmed in on one side by the Saurdshtrians (who were 
a race of Warriors as noted by Chanakya#®) and on the other by the Maleyas, who were @ source 
of perennial trouble evento the Kshatrapas and Guptas. Anarta was usually an appanage 
either of Saurashtra (as was the case in the Mauryan and Kshatrapa %4 times) or of Malwa 
(as was the case in the days of Hiuen Tsiang). Hoenco naturally its name does not frequently 
ovcur in the Purdnas. | : , | 
—- In ancient times Saurdshtra, Anarta and Lata were not regarded as forming one distinct 
unit. There were in the first place no geographic circumstanoes to bind: them together ; 
_ 4& Kern's translation, p. 101. 98 : arareret ar what: 
as weararrarreetcrerti arent Praeart, Rudraddman Insor. 
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nor did they, for any appreciable time, form one political province. As we have seen already, 
Anarta and Saurashtra were for atime governed together by the Mauryasand Kshatrapas ; 
but even during this short period southern Gujarat does not seem to have belonged to that 


political division ; were it so, the Junagad Rudradéman Inscription would have stated it. 


Usually, however, these provinves not only did not form one political division, but were 
themselves divided, throughout the first millennium of the Christian era, among several 
petty states, a fact which prevented their being designated by one common name. Let us 
now see how and when the modern name Gujarat came to be applied to these territories. 


The name Gujarat was unknown in early times ; because the Gurjara tribe itself, from 
which it is derived, reached India at a late date. As the name of the tribe does not occur 
in the Mahébhdrata, the Rémdyana and the Purdnas, nor among the tribes mentioned by 
the Periplus, we cannot accept Dr. Bhagw4nlél Indraji’s statement thatthe tribe came into 
India with Kanishka.2® If again,as the learned doctor maintains,** the Gurjaras had been 
really assigned fiefs in RAjput&na and Central India by the Harly Guptas in recognition of 
their military assistance, the name of the tribe would have been mentioned in the Samudra- 
gupta inscription along with those of the Yaudbeyas, Madrakas, Maleyas, Abhiras, Aryjun4- 
yaniyas, etc., who are mentioned as settled on the outskirts of the Gupta Empire.2? 


The Gurjaras then probably came intoIndia during the fifth century and settled in the 
Panjab and around Mathura, A Gurjara kingdom existed in the Panjab near the modern 
town Gujarat, as late as 890 A.D. (when certain territories belonging to it were annexed to 
Kéémira by its king Sankara-deva) ; the country round the town of Gujarat in the Panjab 
is still locally known as Gurjara Desha. The earliest reference to the Gurjaras is in 
Harshacharita of Banabhatta where we are told?’ that Prabhaékaravardhans of Magadha ~ 
had conquered the Hana, Sindhu and Gurjara kings. The Gurjaras however soon migrated — 
southwards and established themselves in south-west Rajputana ; for Hiuen Tsiang says 
that the kingdom of Kiu-che-lo or the Gurjaras was four hundred miles in circuit and had its 
_ oapital at Pi-lo-mo-lo which is now admitted to be Bhinmal in Sirohi State.*® Another 
Gurjara tribe penetrated still further south and went right up to Bharoch and established a 
kingdom at Néandipurt, whose rulers intheir early inscriptions call themselves Gurjaras. Cf. 
ait cafes atafadia: 2. qacgretaerrdt 30. But soon a desire to connect themselves - 
with the famous Pauranic dynasties induced them to change the true name of. their 
‘vaméa’; and the later kings began to style themselves aercrsrarctesray: FF 





Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji thinks that the Valabhis also were probably Gurjaras andgoes . 
on to observe that the fact that the three Gurjara chiefs divided among themselves the 
entire sway of the province will explain how the province of Gujarat came to take its’. 


present name from the Gurjara tribe.*? With due deference to the learned doctor, we beg 
to differ from this view. In the first place, the entire sway of the province was not 
divided among those chiefs. The Valabhis had no sway over the western and northern 
part of the peninsula even during the days of. their highest power ; the Bhinmal kingdom 
was practically located outside the mits of modern Gujarat, as Anandpura and the — 
territory around it was held by the Malva king’; the Nandipuri Gurjara kingdom was & | 

-petty.one covering a few square miles : ‘at any rate it did not extend over. the .whole of 


_ southern Gujarat. 





$8 BG, vol. I, pt. 3, p. 2 - a6 Ibid. p. Be 


‘ Samudragupta’s AYahabad Inscription, line 22. oe are a cs si 
so greta awadt fragerersat: MTL, Br OTe, A, Baal TL, p, 270° 
20 Dadds grente, Ind. Ant, XIII 82. °° 81 Jayebbatte grant,dnd Anh, ATR: | 
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Supposing, however, that the sway of these kingdoms extended over tho whole of modern 
Gujarat, still we have to admit that this fact was not sulticient for the region to assume its 
modern title ; for, the rulers of these kingdoms were never for @ long time known ag Gurjarag, 
We have seen how within two generations, the N&éndipuri Gurjaras ceased to call themselyog 
Gurjaras ; the same was the case with the Bhinmal rulers, who during the time of Hiuen Tsiang 
were known as Kshatriyas. The Valabhi rulers never called themselves Clurjarag : it ig 
doubtful whether they were Gurjaras at all. 

Under such circumstances we can hardly agree with Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji in main. 
taining that the division of the ontire province among themselves by these three kingdoms 
was the chief reason for the province being called Gujarat. Besides, wero it so, were the 
supremacy of Bhattiraka and his descendants really the cause of the province being called 
Gujarat,8* thename would have come into vogue during the seventh and eighth centuries. 
As a matter of fact, it did not come into vogue even in tho fourteenth. | 

For, during the five centurics, following the fall of the Valebhi and Nandipuri dynasties, 
the names Lata and Saurashtra continued to be in vogue. There was tho Bhinmal kingdom 
known as the Gurjara kingdom ; but its territories were to the north of Anahilapattana and so 
practically outside the limits of modern Gujarat. That even northern Gujarat was not 
included in it, and that its rulers the Chavotakas were regarded as distinct from the Gurjaras will 
be clear from the Pulikesin grant of a.p. 788 which, while enumerating the kingdoms affected 
by the Arab forays, mentions the Gurjara kingdom as distinct. from the Chavotaka kingdom 38 

It is therefore clear that the Gurjara kings, whom the Chilukyas and Gujarat Rashtra- 
kdtas boast of having defeated, °° were not those of the Chavutuka house ; they were clearly 
rulers of Rajputana. This is alyo clear from the accounts of Muhanunadan writers. Thus 
merchant Sulaiman says 37:— ‘ Harz [=Gurjara dominion] was bounded on the north by Tafik 
or Takim [which is the name of the Panjab}, It possessed silver mines and could muster a 
larger force of cavalry than any other kingdom in India.’ All these details apply to Raj- 
putana which is to the south-west of the Panjab, which poxsusses the only silver mines in India - 
and which has been long famous for the large body of its cavalry. ‘he namo of the 
tribe was already given to the country, for Edrisi quoting from Abu Khordaboch states that 
Jurz was both the horeditary title of the king ay woll ax the nae of the country. To Forishts 
in the tenth century Gujarat still meant the south-western corner of Rajputana, and it is ob. 
vious that yrefirt mentioned in tho commentary seviter on Kama Sdtra, V, 1, 30, denotes 
the territory round Kotah in Rajputana, in connection with which it is mentioned. 

Inscriptional evidence shows that the foreigners wore not misinformed when they 
thus spoke of Rajputana as the country of the Gurjaras, Thus in the Daulatpurd plate, 
King Bhéjadeva is mentioned as granting a village called Sivigrdma, situated in the Denda- 
vanaka vishaya, which, itis stated, formed part of the Gurjaratrd ‘ bhiimi’ (ef. aatcrngt | 
Sovarrni sera 3 » Hp. Ind., Vol. V,p, 211). Since it is clear (as pointed out by 
Dr. Kielhorn) that Dendavanaka isthe town of Didwdna in JodhpurState and Sivagrama, 
the village of Seva, 7 miles easi-north-east of Didwana, it follows that the territory. 
round Jodhpur in Rajputana was known in the eighth century 4.v., a8 the land of the Gurjaras. 
The same conclusion is confirmed by the quotation from an unpublished Kiloftjara insoription 
belonging to the eighth century, given by Dr. Kiolhorn, which shows that Maigalanaka or 
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modern Maglona, which is about 28 miles north-north-east of Didwana was regarded as 
located in the Gurjaratré Mandala—[of. sfagsivarteareaaft—a warrnfaateararerer— 
HoERIa- TERA: Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 210]. It is therefore clear that in the eighth century, 


' whatis now called Rajputana was known as the country of the Gurjaras. That the same 
continued to be the case for two centuries more becomes clear from the statements of the 
Muhammadan authorities quoted above. : 

Right up to the tenth century then, Gurjaramandala or Gurjarabhdmi hardly denoted 
territories comprised in modern Gujarat. Tet ns now see when Gujarat came to be named 
after the Gurjaras. 

There is ample evicence to show that the territories to tho north of the Mahi came to be 
termed Gurjaramandala soon after the tenth century. The Dohad inscription of a.p. 1140 
speaks of Siddharaéja Jayasimha as the ruler of Gurjaramandala (of. sitaraTeeteatshte ait 
qacroes | Ber arerge feat qerearevatt || Ind. Anz, Vol. X, p. 159]. In the Somantths 
‘ pragasti,’ dated a.n. 850 (i.e., 1168-9 4.D.), Kumarapéla is called King of Gurjaramandala, 
a name which Hemachandra also assigns to the country over which his patron ruled, 
The Girnar inscription, dated 1222 4.p., enables us to conclude that the name Gurjaramandala 
denoted territories wherein were situated the towns of Anshilapura or Patana, Stambhatirtha 
or Cambay, Darbhavati or Dabhoi and Dhawalakka or Dholka. During the thirteenth 
century then, the whole of northern Gujarat was known as the country of the Gurjaras. 
The reasons that led to the application of this name to this region are not difficult 
to ascertain. In the first place, part of modern Gujarat round Anahilapattana was 
under the feudatory sovereignty of the Hurz or Gurjara kingdom; so the name must 
have been gradually extended to it as well. Secondly, the Solankis who rose to power at 
this time, are admitted on all hands to be of Gurjara origin 88. The author of Hammira 
‘Mahakavya says that the King of Ajmer, Vigrahardja, killed MGlaraéja and thus weakened 
the Gurjara Kingdom. This shows that there was already a tendency, which the author 
simply imitates, of regarding the Solanki dominion as conterminous with Gurjara ‘ Mandala,’ 
Then there was, probably owing to the pressure of the Muhammadan invasions, a - 
great influx of the Gurjaras in this part of the country during the eleventh and twelfth | 
centuries. Already before the middle of the twelfth century, the Gurjara element was in 
such a preponderance that the people of the province came to be called Gurjaras. | Thus 
‘Hemachandra who flourished in the middle of the twelfth century called the army of his. 
Solanki patron Kumérapala as consisting of Gurjaras, Compare :— . oe, = eT 

graeet awieraren afer war! | . | 
gira og wre qenee: serftet Sie | Kumdrapdlachariia, V1, 65. 
. When thus once the people came to be regarded as Gurjaras, it was but the next step to 
call their country ‘ Gurjara Mandala ’ or Gurjara Ratta or Gujarat. a 
This name, however, did not come to be extended to southern Gujarat or Lata and . 
_. Kathiawad until the beginning of the fourteenth century. Thus both to Hemachandra 
of the twelfth and Someéwara of the thirteenth century, Lata was a country distinct from 
-Gurjara Mandala ; for they talk of their heroes siding with or defeating the king of Lata, as’ 


the case may be.89 As regards Saurashfra, no proof at all is required of its being unknown 


as part of Gurjara Mandala ; even to this day it is only associated with Gujarat by out. 
siders ; the inhabitants still call themselves Soraths. = ee Se A 

Tt was by the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth ‘century that the 
 viame of Gurjara ‘Mandala’ or Gujarat came to be extended to these ‘provinces. It was 


not due to any great influx of the Gurjaras in those provinces: that took, place at that: time, ~. 


a9, arey sicwmretereredt recreate Prergreteit | Kériiawenaeds, Ve 
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for, as late as the sixteenth century, the Gurjare element in southern Gujarat was insigni. 
ficant. Abul Fazl, while enumerating the tribes in the Surat ‘sirkar’ or ‘subha ’, Makeg no 
mention of the Gurjaras. 


The extension of the name was due not to ethnical but to political causes ; and Muham. 
_madans are mainly responsible for it. In their career of conquest and annexation, the Muham. 
madans under Alaf Khan first conquered Anahilapattana or Nahrwaiiaé and there established 
their provincial headquarters. They found that the Solanki dominion was known as Gurjara 
Mandala and its subjects as Gurjaras. They therefore naturally continued the old name and 
began to call the province ‘ Gujarat.’ Soon however they extended their conquests and an- 
nexed Kathiawad and southern Gujarat which they governed from N abrwalaé, The Delhi 
emperors grouped all these provinces together for the purpose of administration, and as the 
capital of the Imperial Viceroy continued to be for more than a century at Nahrwalain Gujarat, 
the term Gujarat came to be extended to all those territories which Were governed from 
_ Nahrwala situated in the heart of real Gujarat. Hence we find some Muhammadan writers 
including parts even of Khandesh and Malva in Gujarat; the reason being that they were 
governed by the Gujarat Viceroy. 


Even to the present day the name of Gujarat is notk nown to the people of the peningula, 
who continue to call their country by its old name Sorath. And within living memory the 
people of Surat, both Hindus and Musalmans, when visiting Patana (Anahilpattana) and 
Ahmedabad, used to speak of going to Gujarat ; while the Ahmadabad section of the Nagara 

_ Bréhmanas used to speak of their brethren at Surat as ‘ Konkani,"40 


The original territory in south-west Rajputana which was known as Gurjara territory to 
Hiuen Tsiang and to Muhammadan writers, strange though if may appear, soon ceased to be 
called Gujarat. There were several reasons therefor. In the first place, the Gurjaras who had 
colonised there were driven southward by the Rejputs, who were pressed out of their ancestral: 
possessions in Delhi and the Panjab by the Muhammaden invaders. That region now became 

predominantly the-land of the Rajputs, and hence it came to be regarded as part of Rajputana, 
In spite of this fact, perhaps, the region would have been known as Gujarat, had it been admi- 
nistered from Nahrw4la or Anahilapattans. But Muhanmadans wore unable to perma- 
nently annex that territory to the Gurjara province ; the local Rajput clans continued to 
keep more or less independent fiefs, Hence even tho political reasons, which as we have 
seen, were responsible for Kathia wad and Lata being called Gujarat, were absent. So the 
territory lost its old name and came to be called after the new tribe that came to ocoupy and 
rule over it, | | _ | 
_. Such then is the interesting history of how modern Gujarat came to be known after the 
_ Gurjaras. The precise derivation of the term Gujarat is however still doubtful. It is, indeed, . 
_‘ tempting to derive Gujarat from Gurjara-rashtra through Gurjara ratte ; but philologically 
if appears rather doubtful whether-the term Gujarat can thus be derived from Gurjara-rashira. 
Dr, D. R. Bhandarkar suggests*! that the name should be derived from Gurjaratr4, a name by 
Which the older habitations of the Gurjaras were, as we have seen already, known during the 
seventh and the eighth centuries. Dr. Bhandarkar’s suggestion seems to us to be a happy 
one ; for the corruption of Gurjaratré into Gujarat is perfectly regular and natural. Gurja- 
'vatré-bhami of course means the land which protected the Gurjaras, | - 
_ Inthe following pages, we shall be dealing with the history of ancient towns and ‘cities in 
‘modern Gujarat and Kathiawad and not with the history of towns and cities in the ancient 
: Gurjara Mandala or Gurjaratré-bhimi. For, ifthe latter were the case, we should have had 
0 discuss the history of towns and cities in Rajputana and the southern Panjab. | 
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KOTTAYAM PLATE OF VIRA-RAGHAVA CHAKRAVARTT. 


By K. N. DANIBL,. 


THIs plate is now kept in the Old Sominary at Kottayam in the possession of the Most 
Rev. Mar Dionysius, Metropolitan. The inscription has been translated and commented upon 








by Dr. Gundert (Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol. XIII, part 1, pp. 115— 


125), Kookel Kelu Nair (J6id, XXI, pp. 35-38) and V. Venkayya, M.A. (Zpigraphia 
Indica, Volume IV, pp. 290-7). But it is so full of interest to the antiquary that I have 
examined it again at full length. The identity of the donee and the date of the grant 
are involved in great controversy. | 
Vicissitudes.—I hope a few words about the strange vicissitudes which this copper 
plate, together with others, has gone through, will be found interesting. There was 
one. Mar Jacob, who, during the first half of the sixtcenth century, was a bishop 
of the St. Thomas Christians, and was rejected by them on account of his apostasy 
to the Roman Catholic Church. Somehow or other the copper plates belonging to these 
Christians camo into his hands and he pawned them for a sum of money. “In the year 
1544,’ says Manuel de Faria y Sousa of the seventeenth century, ‘oame to Cochin Jacob, 
a Chaldean bishop of Cranganore, whore being dangerously sick, he sent for the treasurer, 
Peter de Sequcyra, and told him necessity had obliged bim to pawn two copper 
plates! with characturs engraven on them, which were original grants and privileges bestow- 
ed on the Apostle St. Thomas by the sovereigns of those countries, when he preached: 
there: that he desired him to release them, lest they should be lost if he died, 
for if he lived, he woul! take them out himself. This prelate found the only way to loose 


them, was trusting the Portuguese ; for Sequeyra paid the two hundred Royals they were — 


pawned for, put them into the Treasury, and they were never more heard of.’ (Portuguese | 


Asia, Vol. II, p. 506.) Thus they were misxing for over a couple of centuries. Adrian Moens, 
_ the Dutch Governor of the Malabar Coast, Canara, otc., wrote in the year 1781 calling in 
_ question the veracity of tho statement that some copper plate deeds were granted to the 
St. Thomas Christians by the sovoreigns of the country and that the Portuguese were 


. entrusted with thom in the sixteenth century. When Colonel Macaulay, the British Resi- 


dentin Travancore and Cochin, assumed charge of his office during the early partof the nine 


teenth century, he began to take a keen interest in the affairs of these Christians. Unlike 
Governor Moons, he was wise cnough not to doubt the veracity of the local tradition and the 
' statements of the sixteenth century authors about the entrusting of the Portuguese with the 
plates. He found that the Portuguese, when they quitted the fort of Cochin, were not 


_ allowed by the Dutch to carry away anything belonging to the Church, and the Dutch 
., also in their turn were strictly ordered to leave “all public documents and papers,” when 
they surrendered the fort to the English. Ho, therefore, thought that these copper plates - 


must be among Government records and ordered an immediate search to be made for the : 


missing documents. After a laborious search six copper plates were discovered. in the “year 


1806, Thus did Colonel Macaulay of happy memory place under a heavy debt. of gratitude — 


- the St. Thomas Christians and all lovers of antiquarian research, == 
ee >» 6 Text. | an 
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chenkél nataitdyininra sri Vira Rdghava sakravarttikku tir uvird- 

chyam chelldyinigra Makarnttul Viydlam Minaittyaru irupationyy 

chegra chant Rehani na] perurkéyilakatiirunnarula Maketaiyarpattina- 

lite Iravikkoritanandya Chérami@nlékapperulichettikku Manikkirtma- 
patiahkututtém vildvdteyum pavaga-tdikum peru perum katulle 

valetichiyamu valaiichiyattil tapichchettum murchehollum munne- 7 
teyum paiicha-védyamum sambhum pakal-vilakkum péndiayum aintélamum Korra 
(10, kkujayum vatuka-ppayeyum igupats toranamum ndlu chévikkum tani- 

Tine. - age, My Second side, : 

ll. chchetium kutuilém vdriyarum aim-kammdlarcyun agin kugutlém 

12, nakaratiukku korttdviya Iravikortianubku pore kontilaunau® aiva kon 

Ly. fu ldkki nil hontu paki cnnipratilum eukkinpatilum. wpa : 

14, néju sarkkaraydtu kastiriystu vilakkennaydtu itayil ulate eppdr- 

15. pattatinum tarakum atinatuite chuikamum kita Kotuakildr alivi- 

16, yitu képurattoty viseshal ndlu taliyum talikbatutta hirdmatlétita- 

17, yil ntr mutaldyt cheppitw eLuti kututtdm Chéramdnlékapnp cruiiche- 

18. thiydpe Iravikorttanukku ivan makkal mokkalkke valivaliye pertha-khutu- 

19, tém dtayiyum Pani yie-bhirdmanun Chbkire-Lhirdinanun artyakututtom Ve 

20. ndium Otundtumariya-lehugutlom Lrdndtum Valhuvandt uubariyd-khututtom Chandr 
21. dtitthyakalulla néléklou hutettom tvarkalariya chep pételuina Chéeramdn 
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léka-ppcrun-tat- | 
22. tin Nampi Chateyan kaiy-ofutte 
| Translation. 

Lines 1-4, Hari Sri, Adoration to the great Ganapati. 
~~. While.the emperor Sri. Vira Raghava—of the race that has beon wielding the sceptre 
for several hundred thousands of ‘yoars-in Teguler succession from Sri Vira Kérala 
Chakravarti, the king of kings—was ruling prosperously :— | 

Lines £-7,. On Saturday, the 21st of the Solar month Mina, asterism being Rohini and 
Jupiter being in Makaram, while sitting in the great palace we conferred the title of 


Manigrémam on, Travi Korttan of Makotaiyar Pattinam, the great merchant of Kéralam, 


Lines 7-11. We also have given to him (the right of) the foast oloth (2), house pillars, 
all the revenue, valatichiyam, monopoly of trade in valaiichiyam, the right of heraldic 
announcement, forerunners, patichavédyam (musie with five instruments), tho conch; the 
lamp in daytime, the cloth spread, the palanquin, the royal umbrella, the Telugu (2) dram, - 
& seat at the gate, éranam and the monopoly of trade in the four quarters. | 

Line 11. We also gave tho oilmongers and the five classes of artisans as slaves. | 

Lines 12-17, With a libation of water, Writing on @ copper plate we gave to Iravi Korttan, 


‘the lord of the city, the brokerage. and duc customs of all that may he measured by the para, 


weighed by tho balance, or measured with, the tape, of all that may be counted or weighed 
contained within ‘salt, sugar, musk and lamp oil within tho river-mouth of Cranganore and 
the tower, especially between the four atix and villages belonging. to them. = 


Lines 17-19. We have given these by an unreserved tenure to Iravi Kortten, ‘grand 


| merchant of Kéralam, and to his sons and sons’ sons in proper succession. | . 
Line 19, With the knowledge of the two villages of. Panniyér and Chékira have we 


J 7.° 9 The words: that are lett untranslated here will he explained in the ‘potes given below. 
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Lines 19-20. With the salen of the VénAtu and Otunatu (rulers) have we given 
these; with the knowledge of Eran&tu and Valluvandtu (rulers) have we given these. 

Lines 20-21. Given for the time that sun and moon shall last. 

Lines 21-22. With the knowledge of the above, written by Nampi Chatayan, grand 
goldsmith of Kéralaain. 





Notes and Comments on Some Peculiar Expressions in ihe Docwment. 


Chéramdnlokaperuiichetit means grand Chetti, i.e, merchant of Kéralam. The word 
Chetti, though it means a merchant, is often used as the name of a caste and there is now 
_& Chotti caste among the Hindus. Every one of them, whether he is a merchant or not, is 
called Chetti. That is the case now with the St. Thomas Christians of the northern parts. 
‘The low caste people add Chetti to the name of every Christian, whatever be his occu- 
pation. The Grand Chetti of Kéralam, therefore, means the head of all Chetties, 7.e., 
the Christians of Kéralain. 

Marigrdmapatiam or Manigrdmavattam? Whatisitthat Iravi Korttan received, Mani- 
gramapatiam (tithe of Manigeduiam) or Manigriémavattain (the placo called Manigriémam) ? 
Though both readings are pousiblo, Leannot find my way to accept the latter reading. Mani 
means & gem, and grdmam a village, and therefore Manigrémam is village and a village 
cannot be given to an individual by the sovercign, but only somo rights over it. It 


' . must be somewhore in or near Crangamore, if it were the name of a place. . Now Iravi Korttan 


was of Makétaiyarpattinam, a suburb of Cranganore. We find also a powerful community 
called Manigrimam in Quilon during the ninth century, and assuming Manigramam to be 
a village, we should have to suppose that there was @ place called Manigrémam at Quilon. 
as well. Further, the sons of Manigrémam as a powerful community are mentioned in | 
Payyanir Pottéla, which is spoken of by Dr. Gundert as the oldest specimen of Malayalam 
composition he had ever seen. (Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol. XITI, part 
TT, page 16.) This poem, being of the Northern district, evidently refers to the people of the 
north, not of Quilon. Let us suppose that the sons of Manigrémam. referred to in it were _ 
the inhabitants of the place called Manigrimam, which we supposed was in existence in Or: . 
near Cranganors and over which some sovereign rights were given to Iravi Korttan, -a 
Citizen of Makotaiyar-pattanam. Now such a supposition would leadus to believe that 
there wore tivo placex culled Manigramam--one in or near Cranganore, another in Quilon, — 
and that both places aro entirely forgotten. ‘We should also have to believe that, curiously 
enough, the people who inhabited the Manigramam of Quilon and the Manigramam at 
Cranganore were both powerful pooples. Further, we should believe: that some sovereign — 
‘rights over the Manigramam of Cranganore, which was inhabited by a powerful people,’ 
_ Were given to a citizen of Mokotaiyar-patftanam, instead of their being given to. the chief of 


that village itself. Is it not oo much to be asked to believe all this 2. 


On the other hand there is nothing strange in accepting the other reading Mapigrtima- ee 
patjam as the title of Manigramam. It may be asked what is meant by the title of Mani- 


. gramam. In the Tanu Irepvi plates, Manigramam is used in the sense‘of Manigrémakkéryam, | 


Just so the title of Manigtamam means the title of Manisa mak aii wh: mn et mean a. 
a valued civic privilege of tthe time. = 

Makotat; yor-pablanasa issometimes written Mahodévar Patianaca: waM Mahiidsvar Pata: 
- ‘nam. Suanderamiirtti Nayandr, the ancient Tamil Poet, Rajéndra Chola and some others - 
ae ‘speak: of this pasianam aind call it Makotai. Makotalyar-patjanam, a6 it isin the plate, ig | 
a eseakage the correct bapaliing and means the town. of the great Chera King. 
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Vildvdjais translated ‘feast cloth’ and ‘festive clothing’ by Dr. Gundert and Mr, Venkayya. 
Iis significance is not known. It is certainly derived from the word vila moaning festival. 
' ‘During the marriage festival of the St. Thomas Christians the chief guost igs seated on 
what is called vellayum karimpatavum, i.¢c., black and white cloths spread one over the 
other. Perhaps this is what is meant by wildvdta. 

Pavayatidiku means house-pillar. When s temporary shed is put up for a marriage 
feast, Brahmans and the St. Thomas Christians only are allowed, so goes the tradition, to set 
‘up @ pillar in front to support the ridge pole. All the low caste people and even the high 
‘easte Nairs have to support the ridge pole with a truss. Perhaps pavapatidaku denotes - 
this pillar. | 

Katutiu valafichiyam, valafichiyattil tayichcheltu. Dr. Gundert says that valatchiyam 
means ‘ourved sword’ and valaichiyaitil lapichehetiu, ‘in (or with) the sword, sovereign mer. 
chantship’. Mr. Venkayya gives tho following meanings ; the oxport trade and monopoly of 
trade respectively. I cannot accept these meanings, nor ain I able myself to give an accept. 
able meaning. If valaiichiyam means ‘trade’ valarirhiyattil tanichchettw is redundant, 
Because fayichchettu means ‘monopoly of trade.’ In an inscription of Kinamkarai 
dated Kollam 371 (a.D. 1196), it is said that if tho supply to the tomple fails 
thrice, the arunixyuvar (a body of Nairs six hundred in numbor), the officers and the 
valafichiyars of the eightoon districts shall institute enquirics. Professor Sundaram 
Pillai says that the leading meaning of valam is ‘greatness’ ‘dignity’ or Shonour’ and therefore 
valajichiyar means ‘feudal Barons’ (Harly Sovereigns of Travancore, pp. 38-40, 70). The 
-palatchiyam of our copper plate might mean something akin to the above meaning 
suggested by Sundaram Pillai... 

Murchchollut or muncholiu ingans ‘heraldic announcement’. When a Bishop of the St, 
Thomas Christians goos in a public Rocession, some one in front shouts at the top of his 
voice ‘‘ Poim! Poim!. Poim ! Poim |’ hen the whole crowd shouts poim! This is looked 
upon as one of the peculiar privileges of #gse Christians. Poim (noin) means ‘go away’ or 
‘move away’, This may be what is called miaghchollu. 

Munnata means ‘forerunners.’ In the pulic procession uf the St. Thomas Christian - 
Bishops, just as in the State procossions of the Madirijas, a numbor of men will walk in front 
with an ujavdl (a covered wooden sword), a pultiii{paricha (a shield covered with panther 
skin) and vdlakkola (a pole covered with cloth ornaentod with silver or gold rings or by 
_” gloth of a colour different from that of the sheath). > — 

a Pakalvilakkew means ‘a lamp in daytime’. When tA Bisons go in a public procession, 
lamps will be lighted even in day time at tho gate of étery house the procession passes. - 
So also when the bride and bridegroom enter the marriage mt nial, they are welcomed with a 
lighted lamp.. This, too, is believed to be a priviloge peculiie to the St. Thomas Christians. 
. Pévdja means ‘cloth.’ There is a custom among the St. Bhomas Christians that cloths — 
are spread for their Bishops to walk on. When the lamps are lighted, as in tho preceding 


anes 2 a. A TTT Ss me aemnritsnas 











- - note, they are placed on spread cloths. Sines pakulvifukku (light in daytime) and pdvdta 





_ go together, this may indicate the cloth spread undor the lightscl Jamp. Similarly, since 
- vildvita goes with pavayatiduku, they too must have some relation Kuch as I have suggested, 
| Koprakkuta is a peculiar umbrella now used in the procession df a St. Thomas Christian . 
'. “Bishop and in the state procession of a Maharaja. 
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Iiupati toranamum means itupatiyum, téranwmum as in the Cochin plates of Parkara 
[ravi Varmar. If we are to take ifupati and téranam as one word, thet of té6ranam, 
according to the rules of Grammar, must be doubled. Moreover iupatitéranam as one word 
does not seem to convey a satisfactory meaning. Jiupati means a seat at the gate, 
Téranam is a well-known word meaning festoons of leaves, flowers, used as decorations fo 
processions and other festive occasions. | , 

Aimakkammé/ar means five classes of artisans, carpenter (@édri), goldsmith (tattdn), black- 
smith (kollan), founder (miséri), and mason (kalldsdri). Itis said that oilmongers and five 
classes of artisans are given to Iravi Korttan as slaves. The St. Thomas Christians have 
been from time immemorial considered to be the masters and protectors of the low-caste 
people, especially the artisans. | | 

Tali. According to Kéralélpatty, Brahmans divided their sixty-four grdmame (villages) 
into four circles represented by four chief villages, and these had four éalie or temples for 
the sittings of their representatives. Aféliah, Kiltali, Nedia Tali and Chianapura Tals. 

Nir mutaliyi. Nir means ‘water’. Inthe olden days every sale or free gift was attested 
by the pouring of water. | 

Véndiu is Quilon. Tho present king of Travancore is a descendant of the king of Vénatu 
also. 7 
Otunitu is Ondtu, Keyamkulam. 

| The Donee. | 

There are some who aro of opinion that the donee of this grant was not a Christian. 
We will examine their grounds. 

1. The name [ravi KNorttan is non-Christian. , | 

We have no reason to suppose that during the early centuries of the Christian era there 
was & Clistinction between Christian and non-Christian names. On the other hand, in 
one of the decrees of the Synod of Dyamper, Travancore, held in the year 1599, we read : 
“In this bishopric Christians do take several of the names of the saints of the Old Testament ; 
as also several of the names of the country. As to those names which the heathens have 
in common with Christians, the synod will not have them to be given in baptism.” (Session . 
IV, decree XVI.) From thisitis ovident that the St. Thomas Christians took Indian 
as well as Christian names. a 8 

2. Iravi Kortian is called a Chetti: He, therefore, must have been.of the Chetti caste. 

Chettt means ‘a merchant’. We find the word tayichchetiu, é.e., monopoly of trade in 
this grant. The word Cheéfi is derived from cheffu, meaning trade. Though St. Thomas 
Christians are not now genorally known by the name of Chejti, we have reason to think that 

' they were once known by that namo. In the northern parts (Irifififlakkuta and other places) 
-  low-aste peoplo add Cheféi to the names of the St. Thomas Christians, and it-is an UR 
questionable fact in history that trade has always been ono of their chief occupations, 

I shall now procoed to show that the donee was a Christian... | ee 

1. We do not know of any people other than Christians and Jews who enjoyed such, 
privileges as are mentioned here. : — ass: 

2. We know none other than Mar Jacob, » Bishop of the Malabar Christians, who-en- ° 
. trusted the Portuguese or the Dutch, their successors, with any copper plate grant. The. 


oe. plate in question together with the Tanu Iravi® plates, which were unquestionably granted le 


‘to the Christians, was taken, ax already stated, from among the Portuguess records. beg 


a ce enn ee a 
-. ‘8 The epigraphista and historians call him Sthanu Ravi, » Sanskritised form,of Tana Irevi, but f do 
not think that we are justified in making any change in. the name Of), & Person, ; especially parwied 
centuries after his death, Similarly, I do not changet he name of Pskara Inavi.Varmar and ¢ oor 
Bhaskarg Ravi Varmar, as others do, a nS a 2 oo oe ee , 
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3, That the anaes was & - malhaitayi® nue a eaheaiain is cloar from the grant, 

The prominent inhabitants of Malobar avo Brahmaus, Nairs, Christians, Jews and 
Muhammadans. ravi Korttan is unquestionably not a Brahman, nor aJew nor a Muhamma. 
den, The Nairis a morumakkatidyt not makkattdyi, lvavi Worttan, therefore, must be 9 
Christian, unless we suppose that there were in Malabar some other prominent people of. 
whom we know nothing now. But is it not too much to suppoxc that & people who occupied 
such a high position vanished from history without leaving any trace whatever behind them ? 

4, Travi Korttan ts said to be the lord of the Makotaiyar Pattanain. 

The Christians of Malabar from Changanachery northward, in their ancient 
documents, make mention of Makotaiyar Paffanam as their headquarters, while the 
southerners mention Quilon. Dr. Gundert in an article makes: mention of this and quotes 
passages from ancient documents.? 

The Southists® who live south of Changanachery also wrote in their documents 
Makotaiyar Patianam, because they were originally inhabitants of Oranganore. Mako- 
taiyar Pattanam, a suburb of Cranganore. was therefure (he Christians’ quarters. No other 
people are known, who have had any connection with Makotaivar Pattaya. 

Was the Done a Manichean. ¢ 

There are some who think that the donee was a Manichean beeause of the word Mani- 
gramam in the grant; but it is said plainly therein that Manigramant was a title which was 
conferred on Iravi Korttan. Moreover, if the term Manierimam were derived from 
Mani, the founder of Manicheism, it cannot bo a tithe that could bo conferred by the 
“Emperor” of Kéralam. It is therefore certain that the word Manigrimam is not derived 
from the heretic Mani, but is a pure Sanskrit word composed of mand and gr@mam, 

The Capucity in which the Grant was received. 

Again we have to consider whether Iravi Korttan received this gcrant as an individual 
. or as the head of a community. Wo find the word Manigrdzaam in tho Tanu ravi copper 
_ plates and in the Payanur poem. a 

We learn from theso that the Manigramam (of whom more hereafter) was a powerful 
community, having a head of their own and having privileges similar to those mentioned 
in this document. The fact that the Manigramam was a powerful community, having great 
privileges ‘such as were given to Iravi Korttan, and having a huad of their own, leads us to | 
the-conclusion that Iravi Korttan received the title of Manigrimam and all tho other privileges, 


"om w © Serene rage 


7 “not in ‘his ‘private capacity but in that of a healman, unless we suppose that his family. 


grew into. 2 strong community i in the ninth century, or that the privileges and the title of 
Manigramam were. giver: subsequently to an individual, who had no connection whatever . 
with the community.of Manigramam. Of these two surm isos, the first is evidently most 
improbable and the. second will presently bo shown to be incorrect. : 
Now, one may ask the following question. How can this grant be attributed to a. com- 
munity, while it is clearly said that the Emperor gave it to Iravi Korttan and to his sons and 
sons’ sons in proper succession? According to the tradition of the Cthristian community < 


en sateeamemeenitiemeietemenninets animeeeiereaeemmne ERI On eeanemarenmell ; 7 
| 8 Marumakkatidy: is one whore ” succession Booe to his sister's son, unlike the makkati@yi whose .. 
succession goes to hisownson. _ 


? Kurakként holian mutat talakkata teruvil, latgiyinikkum huridummaggil méttun, Makétévar paftanam 


|. Mmitjal: meuptatiannApiyil i a ail puttan vbftil kuriyan (Madras Journal of Literature ant Science, vol. 


_ ‘MITT, part 1, p, 146). 


ws .§ The Northists and Southists denote as sections of the ancient Christigna of Malabar without ay. oe 
redeatciee to the per of the ee they now live in, . ne 


“;*. Question is earlier than the ninth century ? To, 
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of Malabar, its headship from the very boginning till the nineteonth century rested with 
the family of Pakalomarram. We sce tho Archdoacons of the Pakalomaryam family holding 
the reins of this community from tho very earliest period, of which we have any clear history, 
till the beginning of the last contury. The headship of the St. Thomas Christian commu- 
nity, thorefore, was hereditary all through that period. The doneo’s name is given 
thrice in this grant. He is called Iravi Korttanan once and Iravi Korttan twice. Iravi 
Korttanan therefore must bea mistake. Korttan is probably derived from the word Karttan, 
i.e, Lord. The clergymen of this community are called Kattanars now, and wo'sce from the 
Synod of Diamper that during the sixteenth century they were called Kattanars and their 
wives Kattattiars. (Session VII, decree X, XVIII.) 

Kattanar is no doubt Karttanir. Karttanar is the honorific form of Karttan. Kort- 
tan, therofore, may be the old form of the modern Kattanar.® 


Date of the Inscription. 


As to the date of this document the difleronce of opinion is so wide that it ranges from 
the third to tho fourteenth century. | 

I shallnow discuss the date of the grant from (1) the historical, (2) astronomical, 
(3) linguistic and (4) paloographie standpoints respectively. 


1. Historical Evidence. 


1. We see fromthe Tanu Iravi copper plates that tho St. Thomas Christians during the 
ninth century wore called Manigramam, and thet the Manigrimani mentioned in Tanu Iravi 
plates and Iravi Korttan, on whom the title of Manigramam was conferred by Vira Raghava, 
wore Christians. | | _ 

“Tt was supposed by Dr, Burnell,” says Mr. Venkayya, “ that the plate of Vira Raghava 
created the principality of Manigrimam, and the Cochin platos that of Afichuvannam, and 
that consequently the existence of these two grants is presupposed by the plates of Sthanu 
Ravi, which mention both Afichuvannan and Manigrimam very often. The Cochin plates 
did not ercate Afichuvannam, but conferred the honours and privileges connected therewith 
on a Jew named Joseph Rabban. Similarly, the rights and honours associated with the other 
corporation, Manigrimam, were bestowed at a later period on Ravikkopran . . . . 
It is just possible that Ravikkorran was a Christian by religion.” (Zpigraphia Lundin, 
Vol. IV, pago 294). | OS ee es 

Tho Christians of Malabar, during the ninth century, were evidently called Manigramam 
and had a head of theirown. If another Christian in thefourteenth centuty received the title of 
Manigrimaim, ax Mr. Venkayya says, We must suppose that there were two communities of local - 
Christians here in the fourteenth eontury. There is no evidence whatever for this. On 
the other hand, we find the local and the foreign Christians all under one rule at the beginning of _ 
the sixteenth contury, {rom which period wo have a rogular history. The tradition, too, is 
that the Christian Church of this coast was not divided till the middle of the seventeenth cen-: 
twy. We, therefore, cannot but conclude that the Christian community received the title 
of Manigrimam from Vira Raghava Chokraverti sometime before the ninth century. - 

2. Furthor, in the ‘Ténu Iravi plates of the ninth century tho local Christians are called 
_Manigramam. How and when thoy camo by this name is not said in those plates ; 
’ but this name certainly was given them before the ninth century. We. find from, the copper . 
plate under discussion a local Christian—~Iravi Korttan is undoubtedly on: Indian” none 
—roceiving the title of Manigramam. What doubt. is there then that the:copper plate in 





*'The name Iravikkorttan,” saya Mr. Venkayya, ‘'is evidently a vulger' form of the Tamil Travikkopzen 
-. which mesins the eunsking ” (Hpigraphia Indioa, Vol; IV, p, 298) F cannob:find my way to accept this views -- 
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8, There is @ passage in the plate which affords us a pieco of prosumptive ovidence 
in favour of its earlior origin:— All articles that may bo measured with the para, 
weighed by the balance, or measured With the tape, that may be counted or weighed.” Ww. 
Logan. says — This is almost an exact reproduction of the phrase so familiar to Roman 
Juists: Que pondere, numero, mengurave constant” (Malabar, Vol. 1, page 269.) This 
copper plate, therefore, was in all probability written at a timo when Keralam was in touch - 
with Rome. But this intercourse with the Christian West was obstructed during the seventh 
century on account of the Muhammadan ascondoncy in Jerusalom, Egypt, Syria and Persia, 

4, Itis said in a granthe of cadjan leaves kept at Kulikkattu Matham, Tiruvalla, that 
during the days of the Cherainan Perumal, namoecl Vira, Kérala Chakravartti, the temple at 
Tiruvalla was dedicated. The above Mathum is the house of a very prominent Bhattatizito 
(Malayala Brahman), where a vast number of granthas are preserved. The grantha referred 
to is only about two or three hundred years old, and the language also is not very old, But 
it is likely that whenever a granthe was copied, they would bring the language up-to-date 
and make somo additions, 

Nobody will contend that this graniha is altogether spurious. If it be, however, spurions, 
how did the Bhattatiri getat the name Vira Kérala Chaukravartti ? No record other than 
the Vira Raghava copper plate has hitherto been known, where we find the name Vira Kérala 
Chakravartti, while this copper plato was left unrecognised ainong the Portuguese records 
from the sixteenth to nincteenth contury. After it was recoverud, it was kept at Kottayam, 
and there were very few people then who could read and understand it. So there 
was not the least chance of its being known to the sbove Bhattatiri, and yet the 
name is given in this grantha exactly as it is in the copper plate. “ Vira Kérala 
Chakravartti ’ not even Vira Kéralan or Vira Kérala Perumal. We, therefore, come to 
the conclusion that the temple of Tiruvalla was dedicated during tho days of Vira Kérala 
. Chekravartti. The date of its dedication is given in a chronogram ‘ Chéramanpatakata, ” 
‘.e,, 1,111,526th day after the beginning of the Kali age, which falls in the year 59 B.0. A 
Hindu image can be dedicated only on special auspicious days, and there aro several 
requirements to be fulfilled for a day to be auspicious.:-— 

1. Tt should be during utiardyanam. 

2. It should not be on Saturday or Tuesday. 

8. Itshould be during the bright fortnight. 

4 Of the 27 asterisms only sixteen (Ist, 4th, Oth, 7th, 8th, 10th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 
Lith, 21st, 22nd, 28rd, 26th, 27th) are auspicious. | 
_,. ,6, The above-mentioned auspicious astorisiny will becom inauspicious by the following 
 Glroumstances, = : . 

(a) An auspicious one will ‘become inauspicious by tho prosonee of any of the following 
“sinners,” Sun, Mars, Saturn and Rahu. 

(6) Each. asterism has certain sstorisms as companions, ey., udtirafidtt, the asterism 
of the day under consideration, has fivo companions (2nd, 8th, llth, 17th and 20th). If . 

the Sun or Mars, or Jupiter, or Saturn stand in any of those asteriums, its companion — 
uitirattdts will become inauspicious. es : 

(Muhdrtiapadavi published by Bharata Vilasam Presa, pp. 197, 198, 112.) = 

Under these rules it is very difficult to find an auspicious day for the dedication of an 
. image. But this particular day fulfills all the requirements. Now an astronomer would spend, — 
. no inconsiderable timo and energy in order to find out an auspicious day in the distant past. 

The above-mentioned Bhattatiri or his predecessors had nothing to gain by forging such 
_ document, He was not publishing it to the world. Simply bocause I asked him about. 
|, ‘the: dedication of the temple at Tiruvalla ho brought out this grantha, and was notin the. . 


ee a wT om, extremely thankful to this gentleman for his kindly allowing me to copy a portion of this grantia. ; 
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least interested in making this known to others, We should also bear in mind that the 
Maleyala Brahmans aro reputed for thoir honesty, and cheating is, as a rule, unknown 

- among them. | _ 

, The gi wth of Kulikkattu Mathan, therefore, affords us a very strong piece of pre- 
sumptive evidence to show that Vira Kérala Chakravartti lived during the middle of the first 
century B.0. | 

This grantha further says that after two years on the 19th Métam a Thursday, 15th 
asterism, and the 12th thi, Garuda, & minor idol, was dedicated. Here everything except } 
the week day is wrong. It is the 19th asterism, on inauspicious one, instead of the 18th. 
This mistake must be due to the copyist. The figure two (of “ after two years ”) must be 
a clerical error of the copyist. The woek day might have been set right by somebody be- 
cause it is a vory casy business. ‘This mistake is a further proof of the genuineness of the 
chronogram “ Chéramainpafakata.” If it were a forgery they would have made the above 
date also correct. Further, this grantha, after recounting the circumstances in which 
tho chief idol was dedicated and giving the date of its dedication in the chronogram ‘‘ Chéra- 
manpatakata,” says .—- Tt is simply appended below the horoscope of the date of the god 
at Tiruvalla,” written by Cheruvalli Kulikkatju. Here follow in chronograms the longitudes 
of the Sun, Moon, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Venus, Saturn, Rahu and Kétu. The person 
who is said to have calculated these longitudes is not known, and must have lived some — 
centuries back, These statements are given as an addition. This too is a proof of the 
genuineness of the above grantha. — Se eg 
Mr. Venkayya suggests that tho Vira Kérela Chakravariti may be Jayasithhs alias Vira 

Kéralavarman of the thirteenth century (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 1V, page 208), 

Jayasimha alias Vira Kéralavarman was unquestionably a king of Vénatu ruling at 
Quilon, whereas Vira Kérala Chakravartti, being one of the predecessors of Vira Raghava, 
an “emporor” of Kéralam, ruling ut Cranganore, must have been also an “ emperor ” 
ruling at Cranganore. So the Vira Kérala Chakravartti, mentioned in the copper plate, bas 
nothing to do with Jayasimhs. Sinco Mr. Venkayya could not find the name Vira Kérala - 
Chakravartti of Kéralam in any other record, he went to the royal family of Vénatu, who 
‘were vassals of tho “emperors” of Kéralam, to find out a similar name. The impossibility 
of such a contention is more than evident. . ee eS ae 

Since Vira Raghava makes mention of Vira Kérala Chakravartti as the greatest of his 
predecessors, the intervening period cannot be very many centuries, = a 
: Parkara Iravi Varmar in his copper plate does not make mention of this Vira Kérala 
- Chakravartti, Vira Raghava, therefore, is most probably earlier than Pérkara Travi, 

5. Among the witnesses to the grants of Vira Raghavaand Parkara Iravi, we do not 
find Perumpatappu, é.¢., the king of Cochin. Ib follows, therefore, that when these two 
ddsanams wore oxccuted, Perumpafappu was not in existence. But in the Hebrew version 
of the Parkara Iravi plates the following note is added :—'* Perumpatappu, king of Cochin, 


- ig not recorded in this. list, because he (the Perumal) sottled him as his heir in bis 


stead.” (Madras Journal of Lit. and Science, Vol. XIU, part I, page 13.) This explana- oT 
tion ig quite untenable on the face of it. . : ae, Oe 
‘In the Vira Raghava plate Venpoli Natu (the country near ‘the Vempanéta Lake), 


 Thekkumkée and Vatakkumkér. and Nejumpurayér ‘Naju (Palghét) ar6.n0t mentioned, 


“but they are mentioned in the Parkara Iravi plates. When certain privileges ate given to a” 
people, all the petty kings, in ‘whose land. these people dwell, should be made witnesses, fe, °° 


- *: jaformed of it, Witnesses are mentioned in the Vira Réghsve.and te:Parkars Travi plates. 
With the following words respectively “ with the knowledge: of? #0 and 80,—-s0,and 80 


a “knows this.” | Vanpoli Naju is unquestionably. #4 ny: anolent centre of Christians. 
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Venpoli Natu, therefore, would have becn by no means omitted in the copper plate under 
discussion, if the dynasty of that name were in existence at that timo. 

The following objection may be raised against this conclusion. The king of Otunatu 
(Kayamkulam) and the Brahman divisions of Panniydr and Chokira: aro mentioned in the 
Vira Raghava copper plate, but not in the Parkara Iravi plates. This, however, is not a 
weighty objection. Since there were no Jews in Ofundtu, the king of Otunitu need not 
necessarily be a witness. Tho same may be the caso with the Brahmans of Panniydr and. 
Chokira. Perhaps there may havo been no Jows in those plucos where these Br&hmang 
had some sort of authority. Or perhaps Pairkaru Lravi did not think of giving so much 
prominence to the Brahmans as his predecessor, Vira Raghava, had givon. | 

As for the omission of Venpoli N&tu in our copper plate, it cannot by any means be 
explained away, if that dynasty were in existence ab thut time. This is also a piece of 
presumptive evidence, which shows that Vira Raghava was carlier than Parkara Iravi. | 

6. There is one more piece of presumptive evidence to show that Vira Raghava is older 
than Parkara Iravi. Tho “ emperors” of Kéralain wera, no doubt, Kshattrias and their 
language Sanskrit. From the inscriptions of Kéralam we know only five of them—Vira Kérala 
Chakravartti, Rajadhiraja Paramésvara Bhattiraka Rajasékhara Dévar, Vira Raghava 
Chakravartti, Parkara Iravi, and Tanu Iravi. The first three names rotein their Sanskrit 
forms and the other two Sanskrit names are Tamilised. The Aryan colonists in the south 
of India would not easily allow their names to bo Tamilised. Wo, therefore, may infor 
that they only allowed it many conturies after their colonisation. So the “ emperors ”’ 
who bore Tamilised names, Parkara Iravi and Tanu Iravi, were laicr than those who 
bore pure Sanskrit names, Vira Kérala, Rajasékhara, and Vira Righava. Vira Kérala is 
shown to be of the first contury B.c. Rajasékhara and Vira Righava too are, therefore, 
earlier than Parkara Iravi and Tanu Iravi. 

. Il, Astronomical Evidence. 

It is said in the copper plato that it was executed on the day of Réhini (4th asterism), 
a Saturday, the 2ist of the Solar month Mina, when Jupiter was in Makara (Capricorn). 
From the Astronomical positions given here, we should find out the date. 

Preliminary Discussions, . | 

Before we proceed to find out the date on an Astronomical basis, there are some 
preliminary enquiries to be made. 

The Age of Indian Astronomy. 
This is the first point. There are some who think that the Indian Astronomical . 
systems are of late origin. But the contrary can be casily proved. Even in the 
Hindu Vedas, the twenty-seven asterisms, tho divisions of the celiptic are enumerated. 
Kautilya of the fourth century 3.0, mentions Astronomy as one of the six anges of 
the Vedas. (Kautilya’s Arthatdsira, translated by R. Shamasastri, B.A., Book I, Ch. 
Ill, p. 7.) Further he makes montion of lunar month (chendrumdsa), solar month — 
(svura) and sidereal month (nakshalramiex) (Ibid., Book Il, Ch. XX, p. 184). “A fore- 
cast of rainfall,” says Kautilya again, “can be made by observing the position, motion 
_ and pregnancy of Jupiter, the riso and set and motion of Venus, and the natural or 
‘unnatural aspect of the Sun.” (Ibid., Book II, Ch. XXIV, p. 143.). A king, according to 
him, should consuls an astrologer overy day. (Ibid., Book I, Ch. XIX, p. 43.) There 
can be no astrology without s somewhat complete Astronomy. While speaking sbout 


India, Strabo, a Greek author who lived during the carly part of the first century 4.D., say8.:. : 


_. “They (Pramnae) ridicule tho Brahmans as boasters and fools for occupying themselvos | 
With Physiology and Astronomy” (Geography of Strabo, translated by H.C. Hamilton and 


W, Falconer, Book XV, Ch. 1,5. 70, p. 117).' From all thig it is clear that the Indians began: 


their study of Astronomy before the commencement: of the Christian era. Alberuni, who. 
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visited India in 1031, has written an elaborate treatise on the Indian Astronomical 
systems, giving the revolutions of the Sun, the Moon, Mars, Mercury, J upiter Venus and 
Saturn and their apsides in a Chaturyuga and in a Kalpa according to the different sidhdn- 
tos. Alberuni says that Vardhamihira, the author of Pafichasidhdntika, lived 526 years 
before his time, which is Kali 4131, a.d. 1031 (Alberuni’s India, Vol. IL, p. 276). The date 
of Varahamihira, therefore, is a.p. 505, His Panchasidhdntika, it should be observed, was 
a summary of the five systems of Astronomy, which were in India. Aryabata the 
author of Aryabaityam, was according to himself born in Kali 3577, a.p. 476-477, and wrote 
his book in Kali 3600, 4.p. 499-500, at the age of 23. This is the system, adopted in Mala. 
bar. We thus find that the Indians began to interest themselves in the study of Astronomy 
much before the commencement of the Christian era, and that the five’ sidkdnias (systenas 
of Indian Astronomy) came into existence before tho sixth century. 

Corrections of the syslemea.—Secondly, some argue that since the Indian Astronomical 
systems constantly underwent corrections, the real dates cannot be ascertained from Astro. 
nomical positions given in ancient inscriptions. It is true that corrections were made in 
these systems from time to time, But in Kéralam we have two systems, known by the 
names of parahtiam and drk. The latter is the correct system for caloulating modern 
dates, the former is fhe old system which is now used only to find out muhdrtiam (auspicious 
time). It can be shown that the parahita system, holds good for all the ancient dates. — 
I have myself vorified twenty-cight ancient dated inscriptions from the tenth century 

‘forward, which contain Astronomical positions, Out of these inscriptions I have verified, 
only nino were foundto be wrong. The mistakes, I think, must be dué to wrong readings. 
I could not prove this, because no facsimiles were available. Some of the-other inscriptions, 
too, appeared to be wrong at first, but when I compared the facsimile with the readings, 
I found that the mistakes wore due to the latter. I did not find a single inscription which 
is not correct according to the parahita system, where a facsimile was available to verify 
the reading. 

Then again I took 125 eclipses in the Astronomy of J. Ferguson, Vol. I, pp. 214-216, 
during a period of 1000 years from the first to the eleventh century, and verified them. These 

_ eclipses were observed in different parte of the world and recorded, with the dates converted 
into the Christian era and the time into tho Greenwich meantime by medern scholars. 
Of the 125 eclipses, all wore correct except twenty-one. I need hardly say that I desregarded — 
the difference of two or three hours. Because all one can do is to find out the point of time 
when the new or full moon is completed in Kéralam, though an eclipse is not really fora 
point of time. According to Indian Astronomy, time is caloulated from sunrise. These and 
some other things may case ® difference of one or two hours. The twenty-one eclipses, 
which were found incorrect, nay be brought under four heads. Under the first head there oe 
is only ono which is quite right, except for the fact that it was a solar eclipse instead of 
‘lunar one (4.p. 1010, March 8.-Greenwich meantime 6-41). Having found the day and . 
time correct, it can bo concluded that the mistake is only a misprint. i oe 4 

Under the second head there are eloven eclipsest— 

ap. 1, June 10, amr. lO. 9) 4D. 55, July 12, aur 2150.5 8 





AD. 30, Nov. 18,. Ganr. 19:20. _ a.v. 56, Dec. 25, Gut. 028." 
“aD, 46, Joly 21, o.m.t. 22:25. aD, 60, Oct. 18 emt S2l 
aD. 49, May 20, aur. 716. | av. 65, Deo. 15,. cut. 2150 
AD, 88, March 8, Gann. 20°42. - a.D.. 70, Sept. 22, aur. 2118.) 


> hese are Astronomical days, June 10 begitié at noon of thatdaye 
-."'-. "The dates are correct, but there are, differences. of sorte.‘hours, the maximum being not | 


more than eight. ‘These also may therefare ‘be: classed among the correct ong, Of this - 
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group, ten are of the first century A.D. Tho present perahita system itself may have under. 
gone some correction since the first century. One is of the cighth contury, and the difference 
here may be due to some mistake. | 

In the third group there are only three eclipses. The maxininm difference them is 23 hours, 
The dates here, I daresay, are wrong, wiz., (4.0. 27, July 22; 40, April 30; 881, May 165), 

In the last group there are six eclipses (4.p. 290, May 15: 484, January 13; 753, June 
8; 787, Sept. 14; 809, July 15; 989, May 28). 

Seeing that the differences hero are of 3 or 4 days, the dates, I am cluite sure, are Wrong, 
Thus we find that out of the 125 cclipsos I have verified aecording to the parchila system, 
105 were quite right and 11 were almost right, there being no difference in days ; only nine 
were wrong. This can by no means he the fault of the parahkita » ystem. The dates given 
are somehow or othor wrong. The motion of the moon ean be observed cusily. Nobody, 
therefore, will keep an Astronomical system, if it cannot fix the position of the moon correctly, 
New moon, full moon, and eclipses will surly ¢ Spose An Incorrect system, We can, there. 
fore, safely infer that the parahitu system of Malabar, at least the systein of calculating the 
moon’s motion, is not appreciably different from the system used there during the early 
centuries. As for Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, ete., there may bea little more difforones, because 
their motions are not so easily observed ax that of the moon. | 

The meaning of the expression ‘ Cheyra,’—Bofore entering into © discussion of the 
Astronomical ovidence, there is one more point to be decided, The translation of irupat. 
topruchenra, according to the late Professor Sundaram Pillai, Venkayya, and Dewan Bahadur - 
Swamikannu Pillai, is 22nd, not 2lst. This is a Wrong assumption, Relying on this, the - 


_ last mentioned fixed the dato of Pirkara Iravi Varmar in the elevonth contury (Trav. Arch, | 


Sertes, Vol. II, p. 31). Some early Sovereigns of Travancore, published Ly Sundaram Pillai 
himself, affords abundant and conclusive proof to an Astronomur that the word Chenra 
does not mean expired day. (1) Take for instanve, the inseri ption Nu, 3 (Ibid, p, 67). “ Kol. 
lam 336, Ttavam 6 (drucheya) Saturday, Makayiram ” (Sth asterism). Sundaram Pillai 
says that it is the 7th Itavam, not the 6th. The 7th Itavam 336 of tha Quilon ora is 1,556,768th 
day of Kali. First day of Kali wos a Friday and therefore 1,556,768th day of Kali was a 
Sunday, not a Saturday. The astorism was Tiruvatira (6th) not Makayiram (5th), The 
6th Itavam, 336 Kollam, therofore, was a Saturday and Makayirum as stated in the insorip- 
tion. So dru cheyra moans the 6th not the 7th. 

., Let any Astronomer verify the following dates :—- : 
(2) Kollam 427, 2lst Etavam (irupattonru chenra) Wednesday and Pafichami — 
(Inscription No, 13, [béd., p. 73.) 
7 : — aha 393, Sunday, 8th Métam (ety chenra), Makayiram (Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. 

dy Pee.) a , -_ 
: (4) Kollam 778, Monday, 7th Métara (elu chenra), (Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 178), 

_ (5) . Kollam 782, Friday, 6th Matam (aru chenra), (Ibid.. p. 180). - 
(6). Kollam 945, Friday, 15th Etavam (patinatichu Chenra), (Ibid,, Vol. 1, pp. 301 and 302), : 
The reading given is 5th Etavam which is o mistake. Sue facsimile, ik 

(7) Saka 1467, Friday, sth Tulém (muppatu chemra) (Thid., Vol. f, p. 104). — 

|. 8) Sake 1486, Sunday, 20th Métam (irupaty chenpu) (Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 106). 
. - > (9) Saka 1487, Thursday, 6th Makaram (dru chenra) (Zbid., Vol. 1,p.274), 
(10), Saka 1489, Friday, 24th Tulam (irupatiundly chepya) (Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 275), 

_ (t)" Saka 1493, Friday, 15th Efavam (patigaiichu chenra) (Ibid, Vol. 1, p. 277), ae 
Joogtos "Ta all the above insctiptions, as well as in many othors I have verified, the word chetya 
«is tged to denote a current day. This word ig never used to denote an expired day, 1” 
7 a (To be continued.) 7 a 
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THE ANCESTRESS OF A GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 
(4 Fragment of Family History). | 
By §. M. EDWARDBES, C.S.L, €.V.O. 


Iz is stated in Burke's Peerage that the eighth Harl of Dalhousie (1740-1787) married in 
1767 Blizaboth, daughter of Andrew Glen and niece and heiress of James Glen, Governor 
of Carolina. She thus became the grandmother of the famous Governor-General of India 
(1848-56). An inquiry into the parentage of Elizabeth Glen, undertaken at the request of a 
descendant of the Governor-General, has disclosed some rather remarkable facts regarding her 

mother’s carcer, which scem to me worth recording. | 

. Serutiny of the Hast India. Company’s Records preserved in the India Office shows that 
Hlizabeth Glen's mother first appears on the scene as Mrs. Lucy Rigby, who married Captain 
Thomas Gerland at Calcutta on 14th July 1731. Unfortunately there is no evidence to show (4) 
whether Mrs. Lucy Righy was a widow or a spinster at the date of her marriage to Captain. 
Garland, and (b) who precisely Rigby was. In regard to the first point, the term “ Mrs.” 
was in use in the eighteenth century and earlior to denote a respectable spinster, and the 
person to whom the term was applicable was usually & lady of a certain age. In view of Mrs. 
Lucy Rigby's later history, which proves that she married her last husband as late as 1760, 
it seems unlikely that she would have heen old enough in 1731 (the date of her marriage to 
Captain Garland) to desorve the courtesy appellation of “ Mrs ”. It is reasonable to suppose 
that, when she married Captain Garland, she was the widow of a man named Rigby. This 
supposition is strengthened by the statements in Bengal Past and Present, Vol. V, p. 148 and 
Vol. VI, p. 400. : 3 

As to the identity of Rigby, there is no definite evidence. But the Bengal Register of 
Deaths, preserved in the India Office, shows that o Captain Edward Rigby died and was buried | 
at Caleutta on 28rd July 1714. It is just possible that Lucy Rigby was the widow of this man. 
If so, she must have married him a vory short time before his death, and must have been | 
very young bride. This is by no moans improbablo, seeing that sho has been described else- 
where as @ “ Native of India.” To the latter point I shall subsequently refer. The fact 
that she was the widow, and not the daughter, of Edward Rigby seems to: be accepted in 
Bengal Past and Present, Vol. VI, p. 400. a 

The history of Rigby is wholly obscure. There is evidence in, various works of. reference 
that the Rigbys wore @ well-known Lencashire family, which at one time owned Middleton’ 
Hall in Gosnargh parish. A Baron Aloxander Rigby and @ son of like name were Officers . 
jy the Parliamentary army.. The second Alexander had a brother, Edward, » sergéant-at- 

. arms and Member of Parliament for Preston in 1678. He had @ son Edward and a daughter, 
Lucy, of whom the former represented Preston in 1705. A bound volume of miscellanea in 
the British Museum mentions also a Captain Edward Rigby as being concerned in a case at. 
‘the Old Bailey on 7th December 1798 ; but no details are given of his profession and circum-— 


stances. Thave heon unable to trace any connexion between this individual orthe Lancashire 


"family and the Captain who died in Caleutta in 17 14, But a close and prolonged enquiry — 


oa : might possibly serve to ostablish s link. 


|» The problem of Mrs. Lucy Rigby’s early history is further complicated. by the fact that. 


in adocument drewn up in 1785, ‘which is still preserved in the arch ved of the Dalhousie 


ar . family, she is described as a ‘‘ Native of India.” : This document is an agreement between : 
a’: pergelf and her last husband, Peter Downes, whereby she is absolved from the duty ofaccom- — 
. panying him to Ragland on his retirement, and she in rotum gives him fal permission YO MANY 
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again during her lifetime. The term “Native of India” may signify (a) a person of pure 
Indian parentage, or (6) a Kurasian, now styled Anglo-Indian, or (c) a person of pure European 
parentage, born and brought up in India. It is highly improbable that Mrs. Lucy Rigby 
belonged to category (a) ; for had she been a pure Native, it is unlikely thas certainly fiye, and 
probably six, Englishmen of official status would have married her in succession according to 
the rites of the established church ; that Mr. Harry Verelst, who succeeded Clive as Governor 
of Bengal in 1767, would have concerned himself as guardian with her affairs, as he certainly 
did ; and that the fact of her marriages and death and the details of her will would have been 
so carefully recorded and preserved in the ecclesiastical and legal departments of the Company’s | 
administration. The most plausible view is that she belonged to category (5). A pure- bred 
Englishwoman, born and brought up in England, would assuredly have shrunk, no matter 
how broad-minded she may have been, from entering into a formal! ugreement to give her last 
husband his complete marital freedom. But a Eurasian or even domiciled European woman, 
who had known no homeland but India and had imbibed less ri gid ideas in oriental surround. 
ings, might easily have given her husband carte blanche bo pass out of her life, in return for the 
permission to end her days in the only country whieh she had known frum her birth. 

On the whole, therefore, it may be assumed that Mrs. Lucy Ri gly wax a domiciled European 
or more probably Eurasian, born and brought up in Bengal, and that she married a$ an 
early age (as is customary in India) u man named Rigby, puxsibly the Captain of that name, 
whose death and burial occurred in 1714. He may have been a inerchant-captain of the 
superior type, well-known in those days, when a man who commanded one of the Company’s 
vessels was expected to possess not only a knowledge of navigation but also a very complete 
acquaintanceship with the details of trade and the Indian market. 
Mrs. Lucy Righy’s later history is much less obscure. After Righy’s death, she married 

Captain Thomas Garland in Calcutta on, 14th July 1731. He dicd and was buried in that 
place on 10th September 1731 (Indian Office Records), In all probability he was @ merchant-- 
captain, belonging to the same service as her next husband. Mrs. Lucy Garland remained a 
widow until 3lgt December 1733, on which date sho was married in Caleutta to Captain Andrew 
Glen, who is described in his Will as a “ Mariner,” sci], the master of a morchantman. He 
was the brother of James Glon, Governor of North Carolina. Of this marriage was born 
daughter, Elizabeth Glen, who afterwards married tho eighth Earl of Dalhousie. Captain 
_ Andrew Glen died and was buried at Oaloutta on 3rd August 1745. A copy of his Will, 

‘which mentions his wife Lucy, his daughtor Elizabeth, and his brother James, is preserved 
| in the India Office (Bengal Wills, Range 154, Vol, XLIV, p. 2). 
___, Mts. Lucy: Glen’s riext marriage took place on 16th September 1747, to Captain Robert . 





7 Leonard (or Lennard). From 0, R. Wilson’s Old Fort William, Vol. I, p. 159, it appears that 


Captain Lennard arrived in Calcutts from Madras in 1742 and was given employment as an 
_ engineer by the Bengal Council on 24th April of that year. He is described as having done 
good service in Madras in erecting fortifications against the Marathaxs. On 29th November. 
1742 his temporary employment ended, and the Coungil recorded that he was discharged with 
& gratuity of 500: Madras rupees, “ after performing his service to our satisfaction.” Apparently . 


he remained in Caloutta, and about five years later married Andrew Glen’s widow. The — 


 : India. Office Records show that Lennard’s Will was proved on 19th April 1748, and therefore | _ 

that he must have died about six months after his marriage to Lucy. No copy of his Will | 

_; ,eppears to exist... 3 ar a _ 2 ee i ee 
"he next matrimonial venture of the widow, now Mrs. Lucy Lennard, took place on 3lst. 


oi dedy 1749; when she espoused Captain David Clayton. Wilson’s Old Fort Williaa, Vol. II, 


: | gives’ good deal of information about this fourth (or probably fifth) husband of Mis. Lacy ’ : 
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Rigby. He commanded a battery when Sirdju’ddaula besieged Calcutta in 1756, and is des- 

oribed in Drake’s Account (ibid., p. 67) as defending the church with 25 militia and military 

against & hot attack, and also as commanding the Court House battery, with Captain Holwell 
and three subalterns as his comrades. It is ovident from Z. Holwell's story of the siege that 
he and Clayton were not on tho best terms, for Holwell speaks of him as never having seen any 
foreign service and as demonstrating “his want of the most essential requisites of a soldier ” 

(ibid., p. 79). Apparently Holwell and Wedderburn offered certain: advice regarding the 

defence of the position to Clayton, which he did not accept. Clayton paid dearly enough for any 

mistakes that he may have mado ; for he perished in the ‘ Black Hole ,’ and his name appears 
on the monument erected to the victims by Lord Curzon in 1902. Mrs. Lucy Clayton’s name 
appears in the list of women refugees on board the ships at Fulta. The house in which Captain 

Clayton and his wife resided in 1755, just prior to the capture of Calcutta by Siréju’ddaule, 

is said to have occupied the site on which now stands the building of the Alliance Bank of 

Simla. a me 

Clayton’s untimely end left his wite a widow for the fourth (or fifth) time in 1756 s but the 

tale of her marriages was not yet complete. . The India Office Records show that she married 

her last husband, Mr. Peter Downes, on Qnd September 1760. A demi-official letter No. 97 

of 7th February 1924, addressed to me by the Imperial Record Department, Caloutta, gives 

the following particulars about Downes, collected from the records of the Government of India. 

He was appointed a Factor in the Hast India Company’s service on 28rd.-November 1759, 

and served from that date until 1765 as the Company's Storekeeper of the New Fortifications 

at Fort William. On 18th February 1765, he requested permission to resign the Company’s 
gervice, and on 15th July 1765, he askod for a passage to England on board the Admiral Ste- 
vens, He apparontly reached home safely and settled down there ; for his name appears once 
again in 1789 as ono of the executors of the ‘Will of a Captain Henry Spelman, and as having 
in that capacity received certain payments from the Company. ne 

It is clear that Downes, # civilian, married Captain Clayton’s widow about & year after he 
joined the Company's service in Caleutta, and that when he retired to England six years 

later, ho went alone. Papers preserved by the Dalhousie family show that Lucy, being 4 

t Native of Indiw,” refused to ascompany her last husband to Bngland, and that before his | 

departure sho gave hima full pormission to wipe her out of his memory and marry sgain 

during her lifetime, if he wished to do so. 2 7 ays a 

As a matter of fact, she did. not survive his departure for much more than four months. 


She died in Calcutta and was buried there on 23rd November 1765 (India Office Records). . 


Her Will was proved on 26th November 1765; and & copy of it will be found in Bengal Wills, — 
Range 154, Vol. LIT, p. 48, preserved in the India Offics... Under her Will her daughter, — 
Elizabeth Glen, was her chief legatee and must have inherited a good deal of valuable property 
and jewellery, which she brought into the Dalhousie family.on her marriage to the eighth. 
Earl. Like other wealthy people in India at that date, Mrs. Lucy Downes possessed several 
slaves, probably Africans or coffrees, as they were then styled, and gome of the clauses of het 
Will concern the grant of their freedom to these slaves and the provision of legacies forthem. — 
Such is the rather remarkable history of the ancestress of éne on the greatesb Governors: — 


-.’ @eneral of India. That she must have been # woman of considerable attraction and charm 


seems evident from the fact that she was courted, if we include the shadowy Rigby, by six 


husbands in succession. ‘Three of them were probably among those “who go down to the » 


ae -* goa in ships", two wore military officers, and the last was. civil servant $ so that-ehe tried all - 
“the Services in tur, One wonders which..of them ail-ahe Joved the ‘best, . One oan never 


oe ik . Rakh¢ buranl ; lit, ‘clothes cutting, 
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know. Peradventure, as death drew nigh, her thoughts turned back to the days of her life: 
with Andrew Glen. Her marriage with him lasted longer than the rest, and he was the father 
of her only child, Elizabeth, destined in due time to become the grandmother of the statesman, 
of whom a well-known historian has written :—‘ Notwithstanding his physical disability and 
almost incessant suffering, the marvellous strength of his will enabled him to porform an | 
amount of work of the highest quality which excecded the powers of most statesmen, even | 

when blessed with perfect health.” 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO PUNJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 
SERIES IV. 
By H. A. ROSE, 1.0.8. (2rtired). 
(Continued from page 164.) 

Pota: sheep’s entrails ; Ch., 139. 

Potande: a festive dish at the Diwali; Sirmir, 58. 

Pothi: ? Elsholizia Polystacha ; Simla, 5. R., xliv. 

Potli: the hide of a cow or buffalo: SS., Jubbal, 12. 

Prainth ; the 3rd and last day of the Diwali: Sirmiir, 63. 

Pruri : Spiraea bella: Ch., 238. 

Puchhiyan, pl. ?; “most important’; as in the proverb :—-Kukart aiydn, Raiht nuchhi- 
yan, ‘‘as Indian corn is the first among crops, so the R&thi is the most important among 
castes’? : Ch., 186. 

Puhal: @ shepherd ; -i, a high field above the village, used for grazing in summer ; = 
Adwé&ri and Kat: Ch., 278 and 280, 

Pila: a bundle of grass; 5 dathas = 1 pila: Wazéra. 

Pullan: grass shoes (Pangi) : Ch., 207. | 

Punha: an observance at weddings in Panyi at which a ball of parched flour, honey and 


clarified butter is divided among the guests at the bridegroum’s house, after a portion has been 
given to the bridal pair : Ch., 157. 
Punna: hretia serraia : Ch., 239. 
Punya: full-moon : Ch., 160. 
Pura: a receptacle made of mdljhan leaves : Simitr, 67. 
.Putha bal: hair growing the wrong way, on a horse’s neck : Ch., 193. 
_ Puthi un: a cess, consisting in a share of wool : SS., Bashabr, 74. 
_ Putrela; lit, ‘son of a handmaid ’ + and so an adopted son : Comp., 94. 


| Putreta : Cf., Puteta, P. D., p. 939.” 
Putriar; @ name given to one of the two menial HAlis or ploughmen who accompany — 

the bridegroom, carrying the bedhdt to the bride's father : Ch, 153. : 
Qanth ; (sic), & purse ; as in ganth-khulat, a preliminary fee 

for ‘opening’ his purse: SS., Bashahr, 51. 

_ Rach: (7 chh), = rét, night, asin ruck bid, 
rach, ‘ midnight’: Mandi, 3], OS 
. R&h den&; = sunh laindé, to take an oath of 
Rajae s red currant, Ribes rubrum : Ch., 233 


paid to a yoney-lender — 
‘3 hours befure day-break,’ and adhf 


compurgation : Gloss,, I, p. 906; 


as saree? "observed at weddings by Paghansin Hoshiarpur j=. 
| Rakht bari in Kangra : Glossary, I, 809. R& by apnansin Hoshiarpur | = 


| Rall:s. a:emall painted image (of Shiva or Parbati); Kangra : Gloss., I, pi 328. 
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Ram chakra : the wood-partridge, arboricola Torquedia : Ch., 36. 
Ram : 9 custom whereby property is conveyed to the bride’s father to the father of the 
boy, or by « man to his father-in-law, as a condition of the betrothal : Comp., 153. 


Rand put: ‘the son of a widow ’; fem. rand dhid ; begotten and born in her deceased 
husband’s house, and ranking as his children, provided she has continued to live in it: 
Ch., 154: Cf. Riondha. 

Randi : «1 widow ; --rakhi lat, the only ceremony observed when a stranger marries a 
widow by obtaining her parents’ consent aod paying a sum of money: Ch., 188, 

Rangin : a pulse, Dolichos sinensis, generally sown in poppy-fields : 88., Bashahr, 48. 

Ranhu: 2 barony: Ch., 61. 

Ranhui: the period during which the Ranfs and Thikurs ruled =a Thakurf or -ain : 
Ch., 171. ) 

Rank : Coloneastes microphylla : Oh., 238. 

Rasaiki: a religions impost for the temple at Sarfhan: 88., Bashahr, 72. 

Rasol: midday meal ; == Dopai: Ch., 204. 

Rasaunt: berberry : Suket, 36. 

Rashi: the secon tlistillation from barley spirit: SS., Bashahr, 77. 

Rasilia: a boy born naturally circumcised: B., 97. 

Rat: a bundle of graus tied together by a rope 7 hath (33 yds.) in length ; Kag&n. 

Ratini; a red grain : Ch., 128. : 

Ratir: a snake: Ch., 39. 

Ratnal: the mundl pheasant : Sirméar, 7. | 

Raug : young plants (of rice) : Simla, SB., xl: C£., rumnd, to plant out: 15. 

Raung : an autumn crop : Ch., 226. 

Raush: Cotonaster obtusa: Sirmfr, App. IV, v. (Not reush as in ITT). 

Razal: Viburnum cotinifolium : Ch., 239. 

. Rehrt: (7 red), o kind of rice : SS., Bashahr, 48. 

Rekhti: doggerel verses written in women’s language : Gloss., I, p. 907. 

Relmi: Mysore thorn, Caesalpina sepiaria : Ch., 238. | 

Reora: red: Simla, 8. R., xl. Also Rerf: 40., and SS., Kumharsain, 14: V, Rebri. 

Rheuns: = Raush: Ch., 238. . 3 

Riharu: brass anklets, worn by Gaddi women, to avert the evil eye and prevent children 
crying ; made by Reharas, a menial caste: Ch., 206. 

Rina, a squint: Ch., 138. | 

Rit: a fee payable to the State by the man who marries the widow or widows of a land- 
holder who died without immediate heirs: SS., Kuth4r, 8; (2) the compensation paid to a 
husband for the surrender of his wife to another man ; %., Kumharsain, 8 ; (3) the expense 
incurred by « husband on his marriage, including his gifts to the bride, the marriage being 
annulled by the husband’s acceptance of the amount so spent: ib., Bashahr, 14. Cf., also 
Bilaspur, 10. Also «= Bhora, in Panjabi, q.v. _ | | 

Riondha : lit., ‘son of a randha (?) widow,’ = Gabhru, g. v. and Rand put. , 
Rishet : fr., rishi, a aage ; the term for o ghost frora the end of the Ist year after death 

to the 4th, ; Simla Hills : Gloss., T, p. 470. | 86 
- Rohaila : noisy; Ch., 139. : se & a eee: a 7 

Rollyan ; powder of red colour, used for marking the fika ; Ch, 141: Ct. P. D., p. 072, 

¢.v, Rola, fee a 
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Steric 
Ronda : a sou born to a widow in the house of her second husband and regarded as his 


whoever the actual father may have heen: Comp., 115. . . 

Roti-khawan : lit. ‘to eat bread’: an observance during hetrothal at which the boy 
visits his fiencée’s house and pays for food, wetting a present in retin : Bi. bO2, 

Rubaru : a representative: Ch., 152. 

Rabi: a woman employed in planting out rice by the Ruhni method : Ch., 223. 

Ruhn : ? for Ruhni, gq. v. 

Ruhni ; (i) land irrigated by streams ; (ii) a method af growin rice in nurseries : Ch. 223 

‘Rumbal: a wild fig, Ficus elkkewsta: Ch., 239. 

Ri-naméai: (a fee paid for) secing the bride's face (paid te the bride by her husband's 
family) : Pathans of Hoshiarpur: = fnhar, P.D., p. 985, 

Sabil; Av. sabi?, a public drinking-fountain : B., 146. 

Sadiala : for Sat-didla, me Didli or “house of merey,’ the feast of lumps held from 
Magh 7th to 14th in Rapf, (Kulu) : Gloss. T, p. 347. 

Sidhu: wife’s sister’s husband. 

Sadw4l: the distance a man's voice will carry: D.LK. 

Sag&hi; a special rate in kind imposed on irrigated lands : Suket, 32. 

Sagai ; == Sota, q. v. : 

Sagan-pinni ; a vite at weddings, which includes the making of balls (pinnfs) by the 
women of the bride’s family from wheat and syrup prepared by the Jajak: B., 112: Add. 
to P. D., p. 985, «. v. Sagan. 

Sagan-halifa ; a rite in which tho bride's father sends the boy's father from 17 to 25 
pakwdns ; observed only by Khatris and Sarsut (Brahmans) after or in Lieu of the Sagan- 
pinni: B., 113. 

Sahal ; Sahl Khassi, a hut made of reeds (Adis) : B., 196. 

Sai: a honeysuckle, Lonicera purpurascens: Ch., 239. ’ 

Sail: wild hemp ; SS., Kumharsain, 19, (2) a Raja’s demesne land : Keonthal, 14. 
Cf., Shah 1. : 

Sairi : Autumn harvest :-ia, the autumn erop of honey : (h., 220 and 224. 

Saja: the chief day of certain festivals + Sirpm ar, O3—£. 

Sakhelf: Sakhi, a sister by mutual adoption : == Bahneli : Gloss., £, p. 907. 

‘Sakshi: witness or testimony, such as the sacred Hre invoked at a wedding : Comp., 38 — 

Sal: grain revenue: Ch., 271. 

Salaj: wife’s brother’s wife. — 

Salan : an autumn crop : Ch., 226. 

Salpan : a gdhar or high pasture owned by the Raja: Ch,, 27%. 

Sam ; dawn, in Kandwar : SS., Bashahr, 41. 

| S&mangri: odoriferous articles, used in offerings : Suket, 25. 

Sambhalu : a tree ; Sirmur, 51. 

Samehhawa ; the early morning meal, in Kanfiwar: SS., Bashahr, 41. 
Sambih ; a breast ornament : Ch., 208. 

Samdh4na :-iana, the village into which one’s child is married. 


- Samdheta : fem., -t; the brothers and sisters of a married couple are samdhetd, «tf, to 
their brother’s or sister’s perents-in-law, 
Samdhi ; fem. -an, the parents of husband 
_ (mother) to each other. 


wl, . 
sabi 


and wife are saimdhi (father) and samdhan, 
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Sanan : a small tree: Simla, 8. B., xliv. 

Sanata : Dodonaea viscosa : Ch., 237, 

Sanbhar : a kind of white salt: SS., Bashahr, 63, 

Sanehf : a board: Sirmiur, 53. 

Sandan ; Ougeinia dalbergioides : Sirmar, App. IV, iv. | 

Sandhiria : worship in the evening : Sirmir, 49, 

Sanha : green hay: Mandi, 46. 

Sanj ; (i) sweet bread fried in gh@ ; (ii) sunset : Ch,, 204 ; (iii) offerings: Ch., 139, 

Sanjal : Hraxinus vanthowyloides : Ch., 239. 

Sanjali : w head butler or officer in charge of the wardrobe : Sirmar, 68. 

Sanjiar ; land irrigated by water collected in pools: SS., Baghal, 8 

Sanjua ; an iron (?) chain ; Simla Hills: Gloss., I, p. 360. 

Sanpari ; sunset, = Dhira udeo ; Mandi, 31. 

Santha ; a written lease, granted by the Raja: Mandi, 61. 

SAppu :2 kind of tobacco ; = Bimbaru : Ch., 225, 

Sarat ; = BhrayAl, g. v. 

Saran : a flat roof: Ch., 119, 

Sargudhi; a form of marriage in Chur4h; = = Jhanjrard, q. ¥. 

Sarkhan : stable expenses, levied as a cess: SS., icin 74, 

Sarian d& dhoda : rice-bread : B., 192. 

Sarlu ; hay which remains green ; Cf., Juth: Mandi, 46. 

Sarsahi : sec under Watta. 

Sarsanchain ; = bed pujé or ‘ greater worship’ in exorcism : Sirmtr, 53. 

Sartera ; & son by a wife of lower caste. Cf., Sartors: 88., Bashabr, 12, 

Sarugar ; Rhodedendron campenulatum: Ch., 239. 

Sarat : wife’s brother's son. 

Sarvan shadhe : an undefined substance used at weddings : Ch., 143, 1 n. 5, 

Sasi : = s4s, mother-in-law, wife’s mother; ana. 

Sésan ; a grant, of land, made to 4 Brahman for religious purposes : Mandi, 61. 

S4t ; lucky moment: Ch., 193; Sat-bala, a rite in which two human victims are sai to 
the five in the Panch-bala ; q.v. 3 > 

Sathol: an appraiser: SS., Bilaspur, 21. 


Sather : li bh f maize stalks; 3 or 4 sathris == 1 kaldwa 2 In the Kagan 
Sennen tegen | 3 kaldwas=1 gaiha. § valley of Hazdra, 


2 sathrfe of maize= 1 kaldwa 
3.or 4 kaldwas = 1 gaddd tin Bhogemang 


Satrana : seven different kinds of grain, in Churaht: Ch., 123, 
 Sattowara : fr. sat, ‘seven,’ the bride’s return to her parents noe on the 1th dey. 
_ adter her wedding: B., 104. 
 Satyara : anklet: Ch., 128. - 
Saut ; co-wife, = sauk. 
Savhar : a quilt ; = Panj. sawwar: B., 196, 
Sawal ; lit. 14; a custom whereby an eldest son gots. 
younger sons. The form is sawdyd in D.O.K.:.Comp.,.76..» 3% | 
Sawan ; knocking the wall, a ecogubte for the Mate elgema, 6 q v6 B, 107 _ 
Sawani: BhorA, g.v. sea att Pe, ae | | 
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Sawani-manana : merry-making in Sawan on the banks of canals, by Hindus on Sun. 
days, by Muhammadans on Fridays : B., 202. 

Saw&ran ; the senior woman in a household, employed aa a cvok : SS., Kumh arsain, 19. 

Sayar : the Kharif crop : Mandi, 62. 

Sayol : a kind of fish: Sirmur, 7. 

Sedu ; small balls of wheat, etc.: SS., Kumharsain, 12, 

Sehli: a camel’s nose-string ; = dehun charhia, ‘ when the sun is ag high as a gsehli,’ 
(say 34 to 4 hours after sunrise) : B,, 191. 


Selti : a goat’s-hair cord worn round the waist: SS., Basha hr, 41, 

Semla ; 2 gum; see under Chakera. 

Senh : sham, evening, used by Muhamauadans : B., Ul, 

Sepa : see under Bari. 

Ser : level ground ; =Masit, 

Shad! : circumcision: B., 97. 

Shag : ? vegetables, Shag ki phand, a kind of stew - SS., Bashahr, 41], 
Shabl : a Raja’s demesne land. Cf., Shail: SS., Baghal, 14.15, 

Shik : a poor soil, chiefly composed of sand and smal] stones : Sirinfir, App. I. 
Shall : @ stone temple ; Simla Hills: Gloss., I, p. 434. : 
Shali ; irrigated land: Ch,, 223. 


‘Shama : tail, of s turban: B., 194 ; = Thirshu g,v. Also =Sutarbandh. | 
Shand : a sacrifice, only performed in villages where there are Khund Kanets: §8., 
Bashahr, 21. 


Shandtu ; a minor sacrifice; = Tiker: SS., Bashahr, 28. 
Shavri ; like a Bara, g.v., but saller and more freely manured ; Sirmar, App. I. 
Shasman ; turnips: SS., Bashahr, 41, 
Shela ; a small floor mat: Suket, 39. 
Shelat ; land overshadowed by hills und therefore cold and damp: Sirmir, App. I. 
Shigu ?; Shigu k4 sattu, a kind of meal: SS., Bashahbr, 41, 
Shikari : a box, in Pang? : U4, Kanjal: Ch., 208. 
Shil ; breakfast, in Kanawar SS., Bashahr, 41. 
Shila ; land shut in and shaded by sheer hill-sides : SS., Jubbal, 18. 
‘Shillong : Olea fragrane : Sirmir, App. IV, vi. 
 Shirnt >: a hay-fork ; = Changli: Simla, $. R. xlvy. 
 Shirwn': Autumn harvest: Ch., 220, 
’ Shiu : 4 cess, consisting of spirits of grapes: SS, Bashahr, 74, 
Shirmal ; a tree: Simla, 8. R., xliv. 
_ Shoiya : evening ; in Kan4war : S&., Bashahr, 41. 
- Shupa, Shupta :& basket tray for cleaning grain : Simla, §. R., xlvi, 
Shupachhawa > Supper, in Kanawar: S§., Bashahr, 4). | 
‘Shupkash : afternoon : in Kandwar: §8,, Bashabr, 41, 
Shushar : Tamarix ertcoides; in Lohu: Ch, 287, 
Shutrala ; sticks (of phépra).: SS., Kumbarsain, 12. 
_, Sah kam ; * black palte *: Pers, k&m-palete or uvula = Bulsau, 4: B., 184 
| Sana : a village headman: Sirm dr, 63, _ . 
| Slantu 2 8 snake; Kulu: Gloss., I, p. 438, 
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Sidial! : a chiatint (Rs. 12) given to the bride’s father by the bridegroom : Ch., 157, 
Sigri ; boiled cakes : SS., Bashabr, 41. 


Sihal :; land cultivated direct by the State. C£., Shahl - SS., Kunhiar, 10. 


 S$ijj: (CL, Sijh : P. D., 1051), the sun ; sijj jiandé, ‘the sun lives,’ in Ar, agh-shameu 


hayyatun, t.c., ° twilight °; choltte sijj, ‘the sun is above the top-knot,’ i.e, at its 
zenith : B., 192. 

Sijj karakka: ? sunset : 15., 197. 

Sikandra : acess, levied for purchaye of sugar, etc., in the gi SS., Kumharsain, 19. 

Sil: or sil apparently a nether mill-stone : Ch., 141. , Si, a brick or flat stone : 
P. D.s8.¥. 

Simal ; Bombax malubaricum : Sirmar, App. LV, iii : Simbal in Chamba, 235. 

Sinjia : the ordinary earthen dews or ‘lamp’ : Suket, 27. 

Sirala : blue-black : B., 111. 

Sir-mel : a rite performed at or after marriage when the bride attains puberty : B. 

Sirtora ? Sirtola: a bastard, or the issue of a wife of another caste : Mandi, 27-8. 

Sir warna : a form of lustration used by courtiers and at weddings: B., 109. 

Siun : shisham, Dalbergia sisson : Ch., 238. 

Siyan : ? first ; see under Puchhiyan. 

Smosa: a kind of sweetmeat: B., 99. 

Sog: land set apart in the name of a newa and never cultivated : SS., Bashahs, 33. 

Soh: the level space in front of a temple ; Kulu : Gloas., I, p. 436. . 

Sohag-rat : a ceremony at marriages: Mandi, 24. 

Sohar : a god of evil spirits : Sirmur, 51. 

Soi : those who come with the bridegroom : Uh., 147. 


_ Soja: a cess, included in the Mel, q.v. 


Solha : a weight=1} sers khdm, 40 tolas or 32 ; = Thakriand Thola : Sirmér, App. ITT. 
Songi, dawan-watra = Panj. khodakndé ; the dawan-watras are balls of sugar as big as 


apples, and at a wedding the bridegroom tries to pick them up out of a dish while his sisters-in- 
law hinder him : B., 110. 


Sota : a lower form of betrothal, = Nagai; SS., Bashahr, 13. 
Sotar : a snake, uniform in thickness, and believed to have a mouth at bach end ; Hience 


called domunhd ; not very poisonous, it is believed that anyone bitten by it will be bitten 
again once every year ; Ch,, 39. | 


Ch., 


Staujua ; soriaga pirogveperes : Sirmér, App. IV, iv. 

Sthapan : ! ‘setting-up,’ worship (of Ganesh) at betrothals : Comp., 2. 

Suarfi : land close to dwellings, on which vegetables are generally grown + : Mandi, sa 
Sub&l : moss: Ch., 150. 

Subh4 : Pasni, ¢.v. 

Suhag-patart : a bride’s paraphernalia consisting of ails same articles 8 the Berea 3. 
143. | 
Siheli (? Sahel!) : a “nister: by mutual adoption ; ‘lit. companies” Gos, 5 p. 907, 
Soft :: the 4th form of marriage: SS., Kumb4reain, 8. : 7 

Suil:: Amaranthus anardana : Ch., 204. 

Sukerl : sukr?, the ‘dried’ wild apricot ;= = Kishta ; Ch., 226, 

Sungar : a kind of small pig: Simla Hills: Gloss., 1, p. B46... 

Sunh laina : to take an oath of —— Vv. Rats den + ‘Glos, Lp Pp. 008. 

Suni maruri : Jasminum humile Ch. AM “7s a 
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Sunnu : ash tree, Frazvinus floribunda aud excelsa : Ch., 236 ad 239. 
Supbandi : a form of kiria harm; = ? Supindt: Ch., 210. 
Supindt : ? a ball of rice: Ch., 149: Cf. Suphancf. 
Surajgandh : a bracelet ; Ch., 124. 
 §Surang : Rhododendron lepidotum : Ch., 239. 
Susra : husband’s father ; Susral, Susrar, (1) a wife's family, collectively, (2) the Village 
in which it lives, 
Sit : see under Tassu. 
Sw4j, Suaj: dower, given to the bride or her parents by kinsmen sail friends, as the 
tambol is a present made to the bridegroom : Ch., 128, 153 and 157. 
Tabit ; (fr. tawiz), a square silver plate--covered with carving, worn as a pendant from 
the neck: Oh., 206. 
Tachh : (a natural clearing in a forest): Mandi, ls: Cf, ‘Thach in TO. 
Tahor ; lit. ‘purity’; circumcision; syn. sunnat or sunnaian in the Ubha: B., 97, 
Cf,, Tahoran : P. D., 1089. 
Tak? : a horse or mare with an eye like a human being’s: B., 184. 
Takka : lit, ¢yth of a rupee ; as a measure of area & rupee roughly | khar anda khar= 
6 to 8 acres : Suket, 33. 
Talla : low-lying land : SS., Nalagarh, 11. 
Falli; pané, = Tigra pané, g. v. 
Tamaki ; a variety of taméké, tobacco; Ch,, 225. 
Tamala : a kettle ; « Badhna. : 
Tamat : a weight =2 sers standard weight, but varying avcording to its use in selling 
or buying; SS., Bashahr, 61, | 
Tanan.: deaf: Ch., 139. 
’ “Tan-bakhshi : a form of widow re-marriage among Moslems in which the widow states 
before witnesses that she has given her person to her new husband : Comp., 44. 
Tanda ; cat’s-eyed : Ch., 138. 
_ Tang-randi; ? a present of Re. 1 made by the boy’s father to the girl's cian the 
alliance is arranged ; Ch., 160. 
Tara: Philadelphus coronarius ; Ch,, 238. 


Tara-peshani, a horse or mare with a white spot, small enough to be covered by the _ 


thumb, on the forehead, and unlucky ; B., 184, Cf, P. D., p. 1106, av. Tard. 
_ Tagore ; (pt.) an ornament worn on the feet : B., 105. 
‘TassQ' : 9 measure of wood :— 24 iassu == | yard. 
4 pins (2) = 1 éaesu, 
| S sti = 1 inch (1 pice = 1 inch). 
A taset corresponds to a rupee; Ferozepur. 
Tat: a metal measure ; about 14 sere: Simla, 8. R., xlvi. 
- Tata: hot: SS., Bashahr, 41, 
. ‘Tattas dumb; Ch., 189.” 
Tawa ; & pole (?) 3 Glogs,, I, p..450. 
; Maur: climbing plent, Bauhinia vali; (h., 238 and 32. 
i oe Teg : ‘big or elder ; SS., Bashahr, 16, 


(Zo be continued. D6 
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MISCELLANEA, 
THIRD ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CON FERENCE, 13. General. . | 
MADRAS. (¢) Present position of the study of Indian 

The Second All-India Oriental Conference held in languages. 

Caloutta in Feb. 1922 resolved tm hold the Third (b) Present condition of the old traditional 

Congress in Madras sometime in December 1924. learning. 


Rao Sahib Prof. 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar was 
appointed Secretary at the address Sri Venkatesa 
Vilas, Nadu Streci, Mylapore, Madras. 

In pursuance of the resolution an organising Jom. 
wittee has been formed and a programme has been 
devised to include the following subjects. 

1. Sanskrit Language and Literature. 
Avesta in relation to Sanskrit. 
Pali, Juin and other Prakrits, Hindi. 
Philology, Sanakritic and Dravidian. 
Dravidian Languages and their literature. 
. Archeology, including Epigraphy, N mis. 
matics and Indian Art. 
History, Geography ancl Chronology. 
Oriental Philosophy. 
Oriental Science. 
Ethnology and Folk-lore. 
Persian, Arabic and Urdu. 
Other Asiatic languages and civilizations. 


@ pw 


7. 
8. 
9. 
10, 
ll. 
12, 


Membership of the Conference is open to ‘all 
scholars interested in the advancement of Oriental 
Studies, to delegates from the Indian Government, 
Indian States and leamed institutions and to 
scholars of distinction. The Session will be for 
three days. 

Scholars in India, Burma or Ceylon can either 


- read or send papers, provided they are sent six 


ess 


a 
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weeks before the date of the QOonference, and are 
accompaniéd by o summary and prepared in a form 
auitable for publication. 

The Congress will be opened by His Excellency 
the Governor of Madras and the Vice Chancellor 
of the University will be the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. Those wishing to attend 
can obtain information as to board and lodging and 
other such details from the Secretary at the above 
address. | | 

R. C, Tempe, 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


MnMOIRG OF THE ARCH AOLOGIOAL SURVEY OF INDI“. 
No. 14. ANTIQUITIES OF BHIMBAR AND RAJAURI. 
By Ram Gmanpna Kak, Superintendent of Arch- 
zology, Jammu and Kashmir State. Superin- 
tendent, Government Printing, Calcutta, 1923. 
The Bhimbhar-Rajauri road, which unites the 

two large taheils in the province of Jammu, forming 

together part of the ancient territory of Diarvabhi- 
séra, has played a prominent part in the history of 

Kashmir from very early times. It was by this 

route that the tyrant Mihirakula retrested into Kash- 

inir, after his defeut in India; and along it in later 
ages travelled the splendid cavalcades of Jahangir, 

Nir Jahan, and the nobles of the Mughal court, on 

the annual migration from the heat and dust-storms 

of the Punjab. Mr. Ram OUhandra Kak, who has 
made a very complete survey of all the Hindu and 

Musalman remains in the two tahkeils above men- 

tioned, tells a quaint story anent one of these annual 

Mughal court pilgrimages. The imperial Zanana 

' Was wont to halt en route at Saiddbad, where the. 

 teraains of a bérédarf, bridge and tank are still to 

be seen, and “the ladies were so charmed with the 
limpid water of the atream, and the enchanting 
aurroundings, that they refused to stir either for- 
wards or backwards. The Emperor was in a dilem- 
ma. Persuasion failing, he had recourse to a stra- 


__. tagem, similar to that employed by the hill Rajas of 


Pinjar to scare away Fidai Khan, Aurangzeb’s foster 
brother, who had built himself a retreat there, A 
number of local ladies, who were afflicted with goitre, 
were brought together, They were made to wait 


upon the Imperial harem. When questioned about 
the cause of their common disfigurement, they re- 
plied that it was the evil effect of the water of the 
stream that flowed near by. They added that be-' 
fore they had the misfortune to be married in these 
parts, they too were fair and handsome. This, as 
was expected, had the desired effect. The ladies 
immediately ordered a retreat, and the dilemma 
was solved.” 

One of the most curious eataves of the old Mughal 
road aro the two gigantic stone elephants, which 
have given their name to the Hathfnalé pass and 
were possibly intended, as Mr. Kak surmises, to 
serve as memorials of two favourite elephants of the 
Emperor which died here. He quotes the analogy 
of the statue which Akbar erected in memory of a | 
favourite horse near Sikandra. Apart from the re- — 
discovery of several Mughal saréie and mosques, 
the most important result of the author’s tour in 
Rajaurt and Bhimbar fahstls is the existence of 
groups of Kashmirian temples at Saidabad and 
Panjnari. Fergusson in his History of Indian and. 
Hastern Architecture remarked that, although the 
form and age of the Gandhara monasteries were | 
aufficiently well known in his time-to supply most 
of the links connecting the Kashmiri style with that 
of the outer world, full information could not be 
secured until the temples in the Salt Range’ and 
other unfrequented parts of the Panjab had been 
thoroughly examined. Mr. Kak expresses the hope 
that the temples, which he hes fully -deaeribed 
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Archteological Survey, will serve in some measure to 
supply the data which antiquarians interested 11 
the ancient art of Kashmir have long been 
anxious to obtain. 

The Memoir is furnished with good phato- 
graphe and plans of the chief antiquities described 
in the text. 

: S. M. EpwanpkEs. 


BenicraPpata Inpo-Mostemica, edited by G. Yaz- 
pant, 1919-1930. Govt, of India Press, Cal- 
cutta, 1924. 

This issue is well-edited and illustrated and 
contains some interesting and historically valua- 
ble inscriptions: twelve of Sikandar Sh&h Lodi 
in Delhi, oll in Persian, from 1494-1511 a.p., 
collected together for the benefit of students at 
the request of the Government Epigraphist for 
Muslim Inscriptions. 

These are followed by three inscriptions from 
Antur Fort in the Aurangabad District of Burhan 
| Nizam Shah III (1610-1630). It ia important to 
have these, as the period is vory confused. 

Then we are given Muhammad Tughlaq's in- 
scription at Bodhan and Qandhar during his con. 
quest of the Deccan, and also of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb at both places. In noticing two in- 
scriptions at the latter fort, the editor makes an 
important note to p. 22: ‘Scholars interested 
in tho history of the introduction of guns into 
India may note that in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries we invariably find ‘Turkish of- 
cers and engineers in charge vf the artillery.” 
In this case certain brothers were “ placed in 
charge of Aq& Rimi, 998 a.m. (1590 a.p.).” 

All kinds of historical allusions are to be found 
in these valuable inscriptions : ¢.g., Rai Bindraban, 
the historian of Aurangzeb’s time, built “a well 
for the people, as a charitable deed in the namo 
of God” at Elgandal in the Wa&rangal Di vision, 
Nizam’s Dominions. 

No less than 18 Plates complete this valuable 
piece of work. 


R. OC. Tewpxuy. 


THe Lay or Atra : translated by Winttam Waren. 
FIELD (with Introduction and additional matter 
by Sm Gzrorex Grirrson): Oxford University 
Press, pp. 278, 7 
This is well described on its title page us a sage of 

Rajput chivalry. In its English form it owes ite 

origin to the translator and its publication to Sir 

George Grierson, who has rounded off the work with 


abstracts of the untranslated portions, The epic 
poetry which ja written in Avadhi, Braj and 


Rajputani, has for us an interest which far transcends 
_ that which we feelfor works on rhetoric; sometimes 

| indeed it appeals to us more than the religious litera. 
ture in which this group of languages isso rich, The 
fot that it ip semi-historical matters no more than 
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the Venetian dresses in which Veronese and Tinto- 
rettio rohe the subjects of thoir paintings. We May 
relevantly cuote.a Hindi writer who says, “as wo 
read, strange emotions rise within ua: the forme, 
splendour of the country and the acts of its mighty 
Mon ara pictured before our eyos, and we are filled 
with onthusiasm and joy and pride.” The minstrel 
literature of Rajputana and othor parts of the north 
has long been famous. The Lay of Alka is one of 
the most: popular of the pooms sung by wands 
bards, and we are grateful to tho authors of this 
volurne for having given us a stirring ballad version 
of w& remarkable poem (worthy memorial of Mr. 
Watorfield’s scholarship and pootia feeling), accom. 
panied by the valuable notes and additions which 
atiest Sir Coorge Crioraon’s continued devotion to 
tho affairs of North Tndia. A useful feature is a 
list of the persons who appear in the story, With 
this it is possible for any reader to follow the narra- 
tive, though nearly 200 actors eross its pages. 

Tn apite of convontional repetitions, especially in 
the duscription of lattes, the action moves with 
vigour and froshness, and the historical value of un: 
historical dotuils is made clear, for these details tell 
us More about the times and about the bards who 
then sang the praises of king and country than we 
should have learnt from scientifically accurate chro. 
nicles. Thoy givo us atniosphere, thoy give ua life, 
The onl of the 12th cantury seoma to have laid hold 
on tho imagination of apie pooty more than any other 
porior of Indian history, for no other time is so well 
furnishod with pootical descriptions which must 
huve their foundations in contemporary writings. 
Actually these aagas aro dateless, or rather they 
holong to many datos. The 19th eentury jostles 
the 12th in their versox, yet the real feeling belongs 
to the ond of the 12th and boginning of the 18th 
centuries, 

This version is intended for those who are not 
likely to study the Hindi, If another edition is 
called for, it would be well to give a few pagesto s 
discussion of the language and verse of the original. 
The advice given to English readers to pronounce all 
vowels as in Italian is probably duo toa slip. To do 
80 would result in pronouncing Ajaipal, Bhaurarin, — 
Chakbai, Chauhan, Kanauj, as AjaipAl, Bhatra: — 
rin, Chakbal, Chithin, Kanj, (the long marks 
here printed indicate vowel quality, not length). | 
But compared with the solid value ofthe work this. 
igo trifling matter, | 

Not a fow readers wil! be glad to have brought be- 
fore therm so vivid a tale in so pleasing «a form and 


to be enabled to live for a brief space among the 


heroes of a bygone ege, many of whom were. 
pre-eminently, “For knightly jousts and ferce 


encounters fit,”’ 
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galatura—The birth-place of Panini, the celebrated grammarian (Hiuen Tsiang in Beal’s 
RWC., Vol. I, p. 114 note, but see Ram Das Sen’s Pdgini in the Attihdsika Rahashya 
and Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 218). It has been identified by Ganningham 
(Anc. Geo., p. 57) with the village of Lahor (Lahul of G: Bihler’s Brahma Alphabet, p. 23) 
to the north-west of Ohind in the Panjab. It was situated within the ancient country of 
Gandhara. Pénini flourished between the eighth and ninth centuries before the Christian 
era (Rajanikanta Gupte’s Pdnint). According to Dr. Bhandarkar also, Panini flourished 
in the beginning of the seventh century before the Christian era, if not earlier. 
But in the Indian Antiquary (Vol. L., p. 302), it is said that Panini lived at the time of 
Pushpamitra, king of Magadha (178 to 142 3.0.). Professor Max Miller supposes that 
Panini lived in the middle of the fourth century 8.0. (History of Anctent Sanskrit Literature, 
pp. 245, 301), but Professor Goldstiicker refutes this view in his Pdnini, and has proved 
that Katy&yana, the author of the Védritikas, lived later than Panini, and Patafijali, the 
author of the Mahdbhdshya, lived later than Kéty&yana. Panini must have preceded 
Vyadi by at least two generations, the latter was the author of the grammatical work 
called Saiigraha. Panini was also called Dakshayana, his mother’s name being Daksh? 
(Goldstiicker’s Paninz). 

galilaraja-tirtha—The place where the Indus falls into the ocean (Mahdbhdrata, Vana, 
oh, 82; Padma P., Svarga, ch. XI), Salilaraja is another name for Baruna (MObh., 
Udyoga, ch. 97). 2 

Salivahanaputa-—Pattana (seo Pratighthana). : 

&aimali-dvipa-—Chaldia. Chal-dia appears to be a corruption of Salmali-dvipa. Perhaps _ 
the rivers Nivritti and Bitrishyé are the Euphrates and Tigris respectively (Brahmdnda P., 
ch. 58). Mesopotamia or Assyria. : 

Salva—It was also callod Méritikdvaiu. It was near Kurukshétra (Mbh., Viratea, ch. 1). 
It-was the kingdom of the father of Satyavana, the husband of the celebrated Sayjtri 
(Mbh., Vana P,, ch. 282). Its king was Galva, who attacked Dvarévati. It comprised 
portions of the territories of Jodhpur, Jaipur and Alwar. See Marttikavata and Salvapura. 

Salvapura—Alwar (Cunningham, Arch. 8. Rep., Vol. XX, p. 120; Matsya Purana, ch. 113 ; 

 Harivamsa, Vishnu, ch. 54). Tt was also called Saubhanagara, the capital of Raja Salva, 


who was king of the country called Marttikavata ; he was killed by Krishna (M6h.., Vana P., 


ch. 14). See Mrittikavati. The Bhauliigis of Panini,—the Bolingai of Ptolemy, were a 
branch of the Salvas. They lived on the western slope of the Aravali mountain (McCrindle’s 
| Ptolemy, p. 163). : | : 3 
- Samfdhi-giri—Same as Samida-girl. 
" Samalanatha—Same as Sydmalandtha (Mateya P., oh. 22). 
-Samangad—Same as Samugad. 
Samanta-kaja—Adem’s Peak in Ceylon (Uphatn’e Rajdvali, Pt. N). 
. Samanta-pafichaka—Same as Kurukshétra. — | Re ; 
 Samatata—East Bengal (Brihat-samhitd, ch, xiv). Lower Bengal (Dr. Bloch’s Arch. S 
”  Rep,, 1902, in the Supplement to the Cale. Gaz.; Sept. 17, 1002, p. 1308; Devé Purdna, ch, 46), ° 
 .Dhe Delta of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra (Smith's Early History of India, p. 249; 
* Gunningham’s Anc. Geo., p. 501).. It was situated to the east of the Bhagirathi and south . 
"of Pundra. Epigraphical evidence, however, shows that Samatata comprised the districts 
-' of Comilla, Nookhali and Sylhet (JASB., 1915, pp. 17, 18). It'was conquered by Samudra 
. Gupte (see Allahabad Stone Pillar ‘Inscription ‘of Samudra Gupte in Oorp.. Ins... 
Und, TEL, p. 1). Its capital was Karmménta, modern, Katnta, near Comilla in the 
o-  Alatudot of Tipar, Bengel (JASB. 1014, ps BI) gs 
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Sambalaka---Scec Semulapura. 

S4mbapura—Multan on the river Chandrabhiga (Chinab) (#havishya P., Brahms Parva, 
pt., I, ch. 140, v. 3; and Arch. &. Rep., v, pp. 114 tf.). Tt was founded by Samba, s0n of 
Krishna. , : 

Sambhalagrama-—-A village near Moradabad in the district of Rohilkhand, vighty miles 
to the cast of Delhi, where Vishnu would incarnate as Kalki, the ninth Avatira (Bhdgavatg 
P,, XII, ch. 2, v.18; Kalki P., ch. 2; and Archdvatara-sthala-vaibhava-darpanam). It is 
the Sambalaka of Ptolemy (McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 133). According to Col. Yule, 
Sambhal is Northern Rohilkhand (Ind. Ant., ITT, p. 118). . | 

Sambheda—aA place of pilgrimage at the mouth of the river Sindhu or Indus (Amarakosha, 

. Pétala-varga). 

Sambi ka-asrama—Ramtck, north of Nagpur in the Central Provinces, where Sambtka, — 
a Sidra, performed asccticism, for which reason he was killed by Ramuchandra. Hence 
it may be identified with the Saibal-giri, a mountain mentioned in the Ramayana 
(Uttara, ch, 75). At the time of Kalidasa, the author of the Meghad ita, it was known by 
the name of Ramagiri (Meghadita, Pt. I, 7.1). See Salbala-giri and Ramagiri. 

Samot-Sikhara—The Parasnath hill in the district of Hazaribagh in the Behar province, 

two miles from the Isri station in the Grand Chord Line of the E. I. Railway, the holiness 
of which is held in great estimation by the Jainas. itis the eastern country of Jaina 
worship as Mount Abu is the western one. Parasvanitha. the twenty-third Tirthahkars 
of the Jainas, died here at the age of one hundred years. Pa&rasvanitha was the son of 
Aévasena, king of Benares, by his Queen Bama. He was born 250 years hefore Mah4vira 
at Bhelupuré in Benares, His followers were called the Svetanharas as the followers of 
Mah&vira, the twenty-fourth and last Tirthaikara, were called Digambaras (Prof, Jacobi’s 
Kalpa-siira in SBH., Vol. XXIT, p-271). The hill was the scene of nirvana of noless than 
nineteen of the twenty-four Tirthaikaras. Same ag Samida-giri and Malla-parvata. For 

_ the names of the 24 Tirthafkaras of the Jainas, see Srivasti. The five holy places of the 
Jainas are Satrufijaya, Girnar, Abu, Astipada (see Prabhésa) and Samctasikhara, but 
the Indian Antiquary (Vol, IT, 1872, p. 354) hax Chandragiri in the Himalaya instead of 
Astapada. : 

Samida-giri—Same as Samet-Sikhara. Perhaps Samidagiri or Sanunidagiri is a variation . 
of Samadhi-giri (or Sikhara) as 19 Tirthahkaras ohtained Nirviina on this hill. 7 

Samugad—Fatehabad, nineteen miles cast of Agra (Bernicr’s Z'ytvels, p. 43), where _ 


Aurangzeb defeated Dara. Samugad is a corruption of Samanagara. 
Safichi—Same as S4nti. 


Sandhya—tThe river in Sindh in Malwa, a tributar 
Sabha, ch. 9, p. 282 n.). : 
Sandilya-israma—1. Chitai-mandarpur in the district of Faizalad in Oudh was the _ 
hermitage of Rishi Sandilya, the celebrated author of the Sdndilya-sttras, 2, Sarada 
(see Sarada). ) a 
Sangala (of the*Greeks)—Same as S&kala 
| Bhandarkar (Ind, Ant, I, 22) and McCrindle (Jnvasion of India hy Alexander the Great, o 
_p- 348), however, identify it with Saikala of Panini (Sata, IV, 2, 75) and place the country’. 
between the Hydraotes and Hypasis, probably in the district of Amritsar and towards the” 
hill. Mr, V. A, Smith is algo of opinion that the identification of Saf gua with Sakale is’. 


| na ae ; he supposes Saigala Was in the Gurudaspur district (Marly History of India,”. 
/ p. 65 note). | or 


y of the Yamuna (R. K, Roy’s Mh, 


(Cunningham's Ane. Gito., p. 180). Dr. | . 
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Sangamesvara—1. A town in Kojikana, about 20 miles north-east of Ratnagir}. It was 
the capital of a Chalukya prince Somadeva (see Paraburama-kshetta). 2. Ibis a tingayet 
placo of pilgrimage on the confluence of the Malaprabha and the Krishna (Bomb, Gaz., 
Vol, XXIV, p. 119). Basava, the founder of the Lingayet or Jangama geot, died at this 
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place (Wilson’s Mack. Col., pp. 810, 311). 3. A shrine of Siva at the confluence of the | 


janges and Barund in Bonares (Linga P., I, ch. 92), 

‘Sanjan—An old village called also Saajaya in the Thana district, Bombay Presidency. 
Yt is the Sindan of the Arab writers. It was also called Shahpur. Shaheriar was the 
first priest of the Parsis to settle there in 716 4.D, See Devabandara. It is evidently the 
Safijayantinagart of the Abh., (SabhA, ch. 31) conquered °y Sahadeva. 

Saijayanti-Nagari~-Same as Saiijan. 

Sankala—See Sangala (Panini’s Ashiddhydy). 

Sankaracharya—The name of a... mountain, at present called Takht-i i- Suleiman, near 
Srinagar in Kasmir, On the top ofthe hill Agoka’s son Kundla (or J aloka) built a monastery, 
now Converted into a mosque, where the celebrated reformer Saikardchirya established 
Siva worship. See Gopadri. The old Hindu mame of the hill was Sandhiména- parvata, 


The temple of the Mahadeva Jyeshtha-Rudra (or Jyeshthesvara) was on the top of 


the mountain (Rdjularangint, Bk. I, v. 124). 
Saikara-Tirtha—In Nepal. immediately below the town of Patan at the confluence of the 


--Bagmati and the Manimati (Manirobint), Siva is said to have performed asceticism at 


this place for obtaining Dwgh (Svayambhu P., ch, 4, p. 298). : 
saakasya—Sankisa or Sankisa-Baeantpura, situated on the north bank of the river 
-Ikshumati, now called the Kali-nadi, between Atranji and Kanouj, and twenty-three miles 
west of Fategarh in the district of Etah and forty-five miles north-west of Kanouj. In 
Pataijali’s Mahdbhdshya, Saikasya is said to be four yojanas from Gabidhumat which 
has been identified with Kudarkot inthe Etwa district of the United Provinces (Zp. Ind., 
Vol. I, pp. 170, 183). Té was the capital of Raja Kudadhvaja, brother of Siradhvaja 


cl, 


Janaka, the father of Sité of the Rdmdyana (Adi K., ch. 70), Tt was a famous place 


of Buddhist pilgrimage, ax it was here that Buddha descended from the Trayastriméa 
heaven by the ladder of gold, accompanied by the gods Indra and Brahma, - Cunningham 
supposes that the temple of Bisari Devi ocoupies the site of the three staircases (Arch. 

8. Rep., Vol. I, pp. 271 £.) There is also a stapa of Adoke at this place. It was visited 
by Fa Hian in 415 a.p. and by Hiuen Tsiang in 686 4.0. See Kapitha. 

Sahkha—1. The river Sank, a tributary ofthe Brahman in the Chutia-Nagpur division 
(Mbh., Vana, ch. 88) ; it is called also Sankhini, 2. A place of pilgrimage on the north 
bank of the Saraswati in Kurukshetra near Dwantevens (Mbh., Salya, ch. ie 7 

Saikhini—See Sankba, (1). 


‘SankhoddbSra—The island ¥f Bati (Beyt), belonging to the province. of Seceiak situated : 


_at the south-western extremity of the gulf of Cutch. Vishnu is said to have destroyed a 


dernon named Saikhasura at this place and to have delivered the Vedas — ae 


oh. 7 1, Hamilton's Hast-India Gazetteer, 3.v. Bata Isle). 


i ‘Sankukatya—The southern portion of Benares (Brihat-N dradtya P., si Tt ch, 48, v. 20), | 


 Santa-tirtha—At+ Guiigedvari-ghat in Nepal, where the river ‘Maradariks - joins the 
| . Bachmatt or Bagmati. Pairvatt is ssid to sale performed asceticism at this place (Svayam- 
bhi. P,, oh. 5, p. 259). 
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Santi—Safichi, about six miles to the south-west of Bhilsa and twenty miles north-east 
of Bhupal (Cunningham’s Bhilsa T'opes, p. 181). It is eclebrated for ancient Buddhist 
topes, constructed according to different authorities in the Sth, 8rd, or Ist century 8.0, 
The great tope was built about 188 Bc. by aking of the Sunga dynasty (Sir Monier 
Williams’ Modern India, p. 180). One of the topes contained the ashes of Sariputra and 
Moggallana, two of the principal disciples of Buddha (sce Nalanda anc Sravasti), The rail- 
ing was constructed in 250 5.c., anc the gate in the Ist century a.p. Dr, Fleet, however, 
considers that the ancient name of Sifichi is Kakanida (Corp, Ins. Ind., Vol. TI, p. 3), 
For a description of the Safichitopes, see Cunningham's Bhilsa Tones, p. 188. See 
Kakanada. 

Bapadalaksha—1. Samo as Sakambharf, modern Sambhar in Eastern Rajputana (Tawney : 
Prabandhachintdmani, p. 120; Ep. ind., VI, p. 422). 2. There is also a temple of 
Sakambhart in Kumaun, Sapaddalaksha is the Sanskrit form of the modern Sewalik 
(Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. I, p.157). The corruption of Sapidalaksha Appears to be Sawaélakh 
(Upham’s Rdjdvalt, p. 50), and Sewalikh is the corruption of Sawdlakh, 

Sappini—Seo Giriyek (SBY., XIII, p. 254 n.; Gooneratne’s -ligultura Nikdya, p. 210). 

Sapta-dvipa—The seven dvipas or insular continents mentioned in the Purénas are 
Jambu, Plaksha, Sélmali, Kuga, Krauficha, Saka and Pushkara (Padma P., Kriyayoga- 
sara, ch, I). 

Sapta-Gandaki—The seven rivers which unite and form the river Gandak are the Barigar, 
the Salagrami or the Nardyani, the Sveti-Gandaki, the Marsiangdi, the Daramdi, the 
Gandi and the Tristla (JASB., XVIII, p. 762 map). 

Sapta-Galga—Gaigd, Godivari, Kaveri, Tampraparnt, Sindhu, Sarayu and Narmada 
are called Sapta-Gaiiga (Siva P., Bk. 2, ch 13). 

Sapta-Godavari—A place of pilgrimage mentioned in the Purdnas situated at Solangipur, 
sixteen miles from Pithapura (Pishtapura of Samudra Gupta's inscription), one of the 
stations of the East Coast Railway, not far from Rajamahendri in the Godavari district 
(Mbh., Vana P., ch. 85; Padma P., Svarga, ch. 19). According to some writers the seven 
mouths of the God&vari were called by this name (Lajaturanginf, Bk. viii, s, 34449: Dr. 

‘Stein’s trans., vol. ii, p. 271 note). 

Saptagrama—Séigion, an ancient town of Bengal near Mayr&é in the district of Hughly ; 
it is now an insignificant village consisting of a few huts. It was a great emporium of | 
commerce and the capital and port of Radha at the thne of the Romans, who knew it by 
the name of Ganges Regia, It was also the capital of Western Bengal at the time of the 
Mahomedans (Lane Poole’s Medieval India under Mahomedan Rule, p. 164). It was 
situated on the Ganges. The receasion of the Ganges in 1630 A.D. and the rise of Hughly 
into a royal port caused its ruin (see my Notes on the History of the District of Hughly or the 
Ancent Ragha in JASB,, 1910). Formerly Saptagrama implied seven villages Bansberia, 
Kristapura, Basudevapure, Nityanandapura, Sibpur, Sambachoré and Baladghati. For the. 
life of Zaffer Khan, the conqueror of Santagrama, see JA SB. XV (1847), p. 393. Ptolemy 

| says that Gange was the capital of the Gangaridai. ‘The Ganga-ridai were evidently the | 


Gahga-Radhis or the inhabitants of Radha, who lived on the west bank of the Ganges, | 


the eastern boundary of Radha being the Gangesand hence Gange is evidently Saptagrama ; 
it is the “ Port of Ganges ” of the Pertplus of the Erythrean Sea, the sea being then closer =: 
to Saptagrama than itisat present : hence Saptagrama was the capital of Radha in the. 2 
: ‘lst or 2nd century of the Christian era (see JASB., for 1810). Saptagrima was visited Ns 
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by. Ibn Batuta i — A.D. He calls it by the name of Sudkéwan which he describes 
ag a large place a the sh sas of the great sea,” but says it was close to the junction of the 
arene ae serIGEN UY at Trivent). According to him, Satgdon was not only 

a port, but the residence of Fakruddin, the then Sultan of Bengal (Ind. And., II, p. 210). 
Merchants from various parts of India as Kaliiga, Trailadga, Gujerat, etc., used to come to 
Saptagrama for trade (K. ch., pp. 196, 220; Schotf’s Periplue, p. 26; MoCrindle’s Pt olemy). 

Sapta-Kausika—Sec Mahakausika. : 

Sapta-Konkana—The following territories in the Malabar coast were called the seven 
Kohkanas: Kerala, Tulu, Govarashtra, Koikana proper, Karahataka, Barélattaé and 
Barbara (Wilson , As. Res., XV, p. 47; Dr. Stein’s Réjataranging, Vol. 1, p. 136). See 
Parasurama-kshetra. a 3 

Sapta-Kuldchala—The seven principal mountains, which are Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, 
Suktimina, Gandhamadana, Bindhya and PAéripdtra. “For the Gandhamadana, the 
Mateya P. (ch. 144) has Rikshavana and the Agni P. (ch. 118) has Hema-parvata, 

Sapta-Mokshadapurl—The seven holy towns are Ayodhya, Mathuri, May, Kasi, Kanchi, 
Avanti and Dvaravati (Brihat-Dharmma Purdaa, Madhya kh., ch. 24), 

Sapta-Patala—See Rasatala. | 

Saptarsha—Satara in Maharashtra (Vishau-Samhitd, ch, 85). 

Sapta-sagara—Tho seven seas are (1) Lavana (salt) or the Indian Ocean surrounding 
Jambu-dvipa or India (Padma P., Kriydyogasdra, ch. 1); (2) Kehtra (inspissated milk), . 
it is a corruption of Shirwan Sea, as the Caspean Ses was called (Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol, I, 

pp. 69 note), and it formed the northern boundary of Saka-dvipa (Bardha P., ch, 86); 
(3) Surd (wine), itis corruption of the Sea of Sarain which is another name for the Caspean 
Sea (Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 404), and it formed the southern or south-eastern 
boundary of Kusa-dvipa (Brahmdnda P., ch, 51; the Bardha P., ch. 87, has Kohira Sigara 
instead of Suri); (4) Ghrita (clarified butter), it is a corruption of the Erythrean Sea 
or the Persian Gulf, and it formed the boundary of Saélmala-dvtpa or Chal-dia, that is 
Assyria (Bardha P., ch. 89); (5) Ikshwu (sugarcane juice); Ikshu is another name for the 
 Oxus (Vishnu P., Pt, II, ch. 4), here the river is taken as a sea, It formed the southern 
boundary of Pushkara-dvipa (Bardha P., ch. 89), Pushkara being evidently a variant of 
Bhushkara or Bokhara; (6) Dadhi (curd) or the sea of Aral, Dadhi is the Sanskritised 
form of Dahi (Dahe) the name of a Scythic tribe which lived in the Upper Jaxartes 
(JBBRAS., Vol. XXIV, p. 548) and evidently on the shores of this lake, it formed the 
boundary of Krauficha-dvipa (Bartha P., ch. 88); (7) Svadu-juice (sweet-water), it 
is perhaps a corruption of Tchadun, a river in Mongolia, it formed the boundary of orrather 
flowed through Plaksha-dvips-. See my Rasdéala or the Under-world. _ 

‘Sapta-taila—Yelu-mala, a cluster of hills 16 miles north of Cannanore in the Malabar Coast, 
the first Indian land seen by Vasco-da-Gama in 1498 (Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 821). 

Sapta-Sarasvata—1. The collective name of seven rivers: Kéfichanékshi in Naimishé- 
vanya, Bidala in Gaya, Manauramé in Kosala, Oghavati in Kurukshetra, Surenu in 
Haridvara, Bimalodé in the Himalaya and Suprabh& in- Pushkara (0h., Salva P., 
ch, $9). 2. A place of pilgrimage in Kurukshetra (Mbh., Vana, ch.-83). - | 

- SaptarSindhu—The Panjab, where the early Aryans, who were: afterwards. called the 

’ Hindus, first settled themselves after their migration to India. The seven Sindhus (rivers) 

- arothe Irdvati, Chandrabhagé, Bitasta, Bipass, Satadru,Sindhuyand Sereavatiorthe Kabul, 

fhe word Sapte-Sindhu of the Rig Veda (VII, 24,27) is the Hapta Hendu of the Vendidad 
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(I, 73) (Bhavishya P., Pratisarga Parva, Pt. T, ch. 5 and Max Miiller's 
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Workshop, Vol. I, p. 83). The ancient Aryans who lived in the Panjab at the time of the 
Rig- Veda were divided into five tribes called the Purus (or Bharatas, afterwards called 
Kurus) who lived on the north of the Ravi; the Tritsus (called Pa fichilas) who lived on the 
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- north and south of the Sutlej ; Anus ; Yacus and Turvasus (Ragozin’s Vedic India, p. $23) 
Sarabho—Same as Sarayu (Vinaya-pitahw: Chullavagga, 9, 1, 3 and 4 in SBE, XX 


p. 301, XXXV, p.171; DMilindd-paitha, 4. 1.83). Itis the Saraboo of Ptolemy. 


Sarada—Sardi, on the right bank of the Kissen-Gafgé ucar its junction with the Madhu. 


mati near Kamraj in Kasmir; it is one of the Pithas where Sati’s head is snidto have fallen 
(Gladwin’s Ayeen Akbery, Pt. I, p. 306; Dr. Stein’s Rdjatara igint, Vol. IT, p.279; Skanda 
P., Nagara Kh., ch. 157). Sandilya Muni performed austerities here. Fora description of 
the temple, see Dr. Stein’s Rdjatarangiv?, Vol. 1, p. 279, Lalitdditya Muktapida, king of 
Kasmir, having treacherously killed a King of Ganela, the Benyalees entered Kasmir onthe 
pretext of visiting the temple of Sarada, destroyed the image of Ramasvamin (Vishnu), 


-: mistaking it for that of Parihdxa-kesava left as surety for safety of the king of Gauda (Dr. 


Stein’s Rdjatarangint, Vol. I, p. 152), It is called Sarvajia Pitha in the Satkaravijaya 
(ch. 16). Saikaraécharya was not allowed to enter the temple till he answered the questions 
put to him by learned men belonging to various sects. 


Sarada-Matha—One of the four Mathas or monasteries established hy Saikarachérya 


at Dvariké in Guzerat (see Sriigagiri). 


Saranganatha—Its contraction is Sarnath; same as WW rigadiva (sce Myigadéva). It 


was at this place that Buddha after the attainment of Buddhahoad. preached his first 
sermon or what is called “turned the wheel of law" (Diharmachakru). The Dhamek 


' stupa according to General Cunningham, was originally built by Aégoka (Arch. 9. Rep.; 


Vol. 1, p. 112) on the spot where Buddha first preached his ductrine to Kaundinya and four 
other Brahmans or ag itis called “ turned the wheel of law“. Qn the north of the Dhamek 


' stupa there are the ruins of a stfipa where Buddha predicted about the future Buddha 


Maitreya ; but according to Hiuen Tsiang the site where he first proclaimed the truths is 
marked by Asoka’s pillar, recently discovered, and the Dhamek stiipa marks the place 
where Buddha prophesied about the future Buddhahood of Maitreya. Ata spot near the 
mouth of the river Ast, Buddha converted! Yasa and his four friends, Purne, Bimala, 


Gavampati and Subéhu, | 
arasvata—1. The Pushakara Lake near Ajmira (Vardhia P., ch. III). 2. Sarasvata or 


_ Barasvatapura was situated on the north-west of Hastindpura (Hemakosha), Tt was thé 


capital of Biravarmma of the Jaiminibhdrata (ch. 47). 


Sarasvatapura—Same as Sérasvata. 
Sarasvati—1l. The river Sarasvatirises in the hills of Sirmur in the Himalayan range called 


the Sewalek and emerges into the plains at Ad-Badri in Ambala, and is deemed as one of — 
the most sacred rivers by the Hindus. The fountain from which the river takesitsrise was 
situated at the foot of a plaksha tree, and hence it was called Plakshavatarana or Plaksha- 
prasravana and frequented as a place of pilgrimage (Mbs., Adi P,, ch, 172 and Padma P., 
Svarga, ch. 14; Rig-Weda, X, 76). At disappears for a time in thesand near the village of 
Chalaur and reappears at BhawAnipura. At Balchhappar it again disappears but appears — 
‘again at Bara Khera ; at Urnai, near Pehoa, it is joined by the Markanda and the united 
stream, bearing still the name of Sarasvati, ultimately joins the Ghaggar (Gharghar) which 


2 was evidently the lower part of the Sarasvati (Panjab Gazetteer, Ambala District, ch, 1). 
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The Ghaggar or Gaggar is believed to have been the ancient Sarasvati though it is not 
known how it has lost that name (JRAS., 1893, p. 51); see Pavani. The Mahdbhdrata also 
says that after disappearing, the river appears again at three places, namely at Chamasod- 
pheda, Sirodbheda and Nigodbheda (Vana Parva, ch. 82). The Sarasvati is described 
in the Fig Veda as oa flowing river: Manu and the Mahdbhdrata speak about its dis- 
appearance in the sand at Binfgana-tirtha near Sirsa (JRAS., 1893, p. 51). In the 
Vedic period the Sarasvati was a very largeriver and it flowed into the sea (Max Miiller’s 
Rig-Veda Samhita, p. 46 commentary). The Rig- Veda does not even hint about its sub- 
terranean course in the Trivent at Allahabad. The Kurukshetra Sarasvati is called the 
pracht or Eastern Sarasvati (Padma P., Uttara Kh., ch, 67). The name, however, is 
specially applied to the Pushkara Sarasvati, that is the Sarasvati which with the Looni 
igsues out of the Pushkara Lake (Padma P., Syishti Kh., ch. 18). It falls into the Gulf_ 

' of Kutch. 2. A river near Somnath in Guzerat now called Raun&kshi (see Prabhasa). 
It ig a sinall river which rising in Mount Abu runs westward towards the Runn of 
Kutch from the celebrated shrine of Kotesvara Mahadeva in the marble hills of Arasoor 
(Forbes, Rdemdld). Itis called Prabhasa Sarasvati, and is supposed to be identical with 
the Prachi-Sarasvati (Skandu P., Prabhéisa Kh., Prabhdsa-mahat., chs. 35, 36). On the 
bank of this river below an aspen tree near Somnath, Krishna breathed hislast. 3. Ara- 
chosia or Eastern Afghanistan (the district of Kandahar), Sarasvati being written as 
Harakhaiti in the Zendavesta. It is mentioned as Harauvatish in the Bebistun Ingorip- ' 
tion (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, IT, p. 591). It was also called Saukuta, of which the capita] 
is plausibly identified with Ghazni. Dr. Bhandarkar doubtfully derives the name of 
Arachosia from that of the mountain Rikshoda mentioned by P&nini’s commentators (Ind. 
Ant., I. 22). 4. The river Helmand in Afghanistan, the Avestan name of which is also 
Harakhaiti. Hence the tree Sarasvatis of the Aiharva-Veda are the Helmand, the Indus - 
anciently called Sarasvati and the Sarasvati of Kurukshetra (Ragozin’s Vedic India). 5. 
The Arghanday in Arachosia according to Hillebrandt (Macdonnell and Keith’s Vedic 
Index of Names and Subjects, Vol. II, p. 487). 6. A tributary of the Alakaénandé _ 
(Ganga) in Garwal (Agni P., ch. 109, v. 17). - we: ae 

Sarasvati-nagara—Perhaps Sirsa on the Sarasvati in Kurukshetra, Panjab (/0h., Mausala, 
ch. 7). : -  # © ee oe y -fe 

Saravana—l. The birth-place of Gosala Mankhaliputta near Sravasti. He was the head 
(or. founder) of the Ajivakas (Hoernle’s Uvdsagadasdo, Intro., p. xiv,; Appendix, pp. 
1,4). 2. Retakunda the birth-place of K4rttika, near Kedéran&tha temple in Garwal. 

Saravati—-1. Wilford identifies Saraévati with the river Bangangé which passes through 
the district of Budaon in Rohilkhand (Asiatic Researches, Vol. XIV, p. 409; Padma | 
P., Svarge (Adi), ch. 3). 2. Fyzabad in Oudh (R. L. Mitra’s Lalitavistara, p. 9), but 

Saravati appears to be the corruption of Sravasti (modern Sahet-Mahet) on the Rpt 
(Comp. Rémdyana, Uttara, ch. 121 with the Raghuvamia, canto XV; v.97). 3. The river | 
Rapti on which Grivasti is situated (Raghuvamsa, canto’ XV). It is the Solomatis ‘of. 
Artian (McCrindle’s Indika of Arrian, p. 186). 4. The Dipydvaddna (Cowell’s ed.-I, ch. 
1) places Sarfivati, both the town and the river, to the south-cast of Pundravarddhana. 
The river SarAvatt was the boundary hetween the countries called’ Praéchya and Udichya _ 
the former being on its south-eastern side and the latter on its north-western | side 
 {Amarakosha, Bhimi-varga). 7 She a a4. eae oe: aoe | me . vs me ae ae . —_ 

Sarayu—The Ghagra or Gogra in Oudh. The town of ‘Ayodhyé is situated on this.river. 
(Rémdyana, Bale K., ch. 24). Seo K@ma-Gsrama and Sopa It is evidently the Sarabhu 
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of the Melinda err (4. 1. 35). The: river rises in one nee of faeui ad after its 
junction with the Kali-nadi it is called the Sarayu, the Ghagra or the Dew. According 
to the Mbh. (Anuédsana, ch. 155) it issues from the Manasa-sarovara. 

Sarika—-One of the fifty-two Pithas where Sati’s throat is suid to have fallen. The temple 
of Sarika, Devi is situated on the Hari Mountain, three miles from Srinagar in Kasmir. 
It was the hermitage of Rishi Kasyapa (see KaSyapapura). 

garkaravartta—Iit is perhaps the river Sakri in Bihar which has heen incorrectly identified 
by Mr. Beglar with the Suktimati (Arch. 8. Rep., Vol. VIII, p. 124; Bhdgavata, V, ch. 19). 
Sarkar& and Vartia appear to be two clistinet rivers (Devt-Bhrigavata, VOI, ch. ii), 

Sarovata—l. See Naréyanasara. 2. The twelve Sarovaras are :-—Manda, Achchhoda, 

| Lohita, Manasa, Sailoda, Bindusara, Sayana, Vishunupada, Cha ndraprabha, Payoda, 
Uttara-Manasa, and Rudrakanté (Brahminda P., ch. 51). 

Sarpaushadhi-vikéra—Adinzai valley in Buner near the fort Chakdarra on the north of the 
Swat river, visited by Hiuen Tsiang (Dr. Stein’s Archeological Tour with the Buner Force, 
» dl). 

sarpikt—A tributary of the Gomati. According to Lassen it is the sane as Sydndika (dnd, 
Alt., Map). See Syandika. 

Sarvana-hktama—Dohthi or the junction of the two strea nie Marha and Biswa in the sub- 
division of Akhbarpura, district Fyzabad in Oudh, where according to tradition Dagaratha, 
king of Ayodhya, killed Rishi Sarvana or Sindhu, the sou of a blind Rishi, mistaking him 
for anelephant, while the latter was filling a pot with water. The hermitage of the Rishi 
was near the confluence. But the Ramdyana (Ayodh, K., ch. 63) places the scene near 
the Sarayd. | 

Saryanavant—Same as Ramahrada (lig-Veda, VII, 2.5; Dr. Wilson's Jadian Castes, Vol. L 
p. 86). Tt is also written Saryyandvata. 

Sasasthali—Antraveda, the Doab between the Ganges and the Yamuna. 

. Satadru—l. The river Sutlej; it is also called the Ghagyar or the Ghara, which is the 

united streams of the Sutlej and the Bias from their junction at fndreesa to the confluence 

_with the Chenab. The Ghara is known to the inhabitants by the naine of Nai (/ ASB. VI, 

p.179). According to some authorities the Sutlej was not one of the rivers forming the Pati. 
chanad, but its old bed was the Sotra or Hakra (Ghaggar), whieh dried up owing to its, 
diversion into the Bias valley. According to Mr. G. Cuimpbell, the Ghaggar is the 
principal tributary of the Sarasvati (Lilnology of India, yp. 64; Drs, Macdonell and. — 
Keith’s Vedic Index of Names und Subjects, I, p. 435). See Sarasvat!. 2. Sirhind 
in the Panjab (Mdrkand. P., ch. 57; Beal's EWC., F, py. 178), 

Satiyaputra—The Tulu country including Mangalore (Asoka's G iri Inseriptions and 

Smith’s Asoka, p. 115). But sce Teliigana. | 

Satrufijaya—The most sacred of the five hills (sec Sametsikhara) of the Jainas in Kathia.' 
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war, at the eastern base of which the town of Palitana is situated, 70 miles north-west of -— 


Surat and thirty-four miles from Bhownagar, It is sacred to Adinath (see Sravasti). 
The Chaumukh temple is the most lofty of all the temples on the suyginit of the hill. . . 
_ The Satrufijaya temple was repaired at a cost of one crore and sixty If way of rupees by 
Bigbhatadeva in the reign of Kumarapala, king of Pattana. The § Saifinya jaya Mah atmya 
| Was composed by Dhanesvara Stri at the request of Siladitya of Balabhi. | 
s. Satyavati—Same as Kausikl (Vdyu P., ch. 91, v. 88) Jt is mentioned ag « Suttewle me in 


Gladwin’s Ayeeni Akbery (p. 785). 






"no doubling of consonants preceding the répha. 


OcronEs, 1924] MANIKARNIKA CHAT (BENARES) STONE INSCRIPTION 909 
.MANIKARNIKA GHAT (BENARES) STONE INSCRIPTION OF VIRESVARA. 
| | _ [VIKRAMA] SAMVAT 1359. * 
ae By Rat Baxapvs DAYA RAM SAHNI, M.A : 
 Phis inscription is engraved on a slab of Chunar sand-stone which isnow inthe possession 
of Rai Sri Krishna Das, Hastings House, Benares Cantonment, to whom I am obliged for 
permission to examine the inscription and to have estampagesmade. Iam also obliged tohim 
for the information that this slab was originally lying on the Manikarnikaé Ghat onthe Ganges 
in the city of Benares, and was removed by Babu Hariéchandra Bharatindu, a famous Hindi 
poet of Benares, whose posthumous notes in Hindi on certain places and objects of Archeolo- 
gical interest in India were published sometime ago under the name of Purdu:titasangraha. 
Babu Harigchandra rightly laments, in his notes, the loss and destruction of numerous 
monuments and suggests that the banks of the river conceal remnants of ancient ghdjs which 
were re-built and renewed times without number, but which are now hidden under modern’ | 
structures, It is noteworthy that whereas many copper plate inscriptions were issued by 
their respective donors from the Brahmanical city of Varanasi (Benares), only four other 
inscriptions on stone appear so far to have been found in it. The earliest of these is the 
Benares inscription of Pantha,! a private individual of no historical importance. The 
remaining three epigraphs date from the time of Akbar and Jahangir.’ ae 
The slab on which the inscription is engraved measures 1’ 9” broad, 1’ 3” high and 6° 
thick. Itis broken on the upper side and on the left, but is complete on the other two sides. 
As the whole of the existing portion of the inscription with the exception of the last line, is 
in Sanskrit verse, the extent of loss in letters which each line has suffered, is ascertainable with 
certainty. The extant number of syllables in each line is twenty-one to twenty-seven, and as 
I find by scanning that each line has lost from sixty-one to seventy aksharas, the original 
width of the slab must have been four times the present breadth, é.¢., about seven feet, We 
now possess portions of the last twelve stanzas of the document, but as the verses are not. 
numbered, the number of stanzas lost in the beginning cannot be determined. . | 
The epigraph is engraved in Dévanigari characters, the height of letters averaging one 
inch, The artisan has done hia work with uniform care. Only two peculiarities of the script | 
deserve mention. One of these is the use of the prishthamdéird or & vertical stroke attached to 
the left of the mdtrikds in therendering of the medial vowels é, ai, dandau, the only exceptions » 
being four syllables in the ninth line where its place is taken by the usual super-imposed stroke 
of the later Nagari. We note that the prishtha-méird, which in the Sarada of Kashmir 
. remained in use until the end of the fourteenth century .D., must have died out from the _ 
Nagart script somewhat earlier, For, though we find that it is employed side by side with a 
_ the rival sign in Nagari inscriptions of the eleventh century A.D., it is absent in Ansoriptions : 
of the middle of the twelfth century, and those of the first half of the fourteenth century, such - 
- a8 those noticed at Deogarh in the Jhansi District. It is, therefore, somewhat astonishing _ 
' to find it employed almost exclusively in this inscription which was recorded in the Vikrema = 
Sarhvat 1359 (a.p. 1302-8), The other noteworthy feature of the soript of the’ inscription 18. 
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the addition of a right-angled adjunct between the horizontal top stroke and the body of some 


of the letters, e.7., w (udydné, 1. 9) y,.8, hand gh (dshddha, 1. 9). ‘There'are no mistakes of - 
spelling. The consonants following r are, as usual, either doubled or lefé single, and there is. | 


Se ee ea ee ee ee 
1 See ZDMG., Vol. XL, p. 55, and my note in Zp. Ind., Vol. TX, p- 59 seq. 
2 Proceedings of the Asiatic Soviey of Bengal, 1875, pp. 82-84, es 
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The inscription was a well-composed poem which employed AlaikAras or figures of 
speech, and the rules of prosody are nowhere disregarded. The date of the inscription which 
is given in figures and partly in words is (Vikrama] Sarhvat 1859, Ash&dhe vadi 1} » Tuesday, 
The document has not yet been published except for 4 few remarks based on a somewhat 
faulty reading published by Babu Hariéchandra Bharatindu in his Hindi notes alluded to 
above, which I venture to translate here and which run ag follows :—- 

‘* A portion of the inscription is missing, and it is therefore not possible to make out the 
namé of the prince whohadit engraved. What is known is that at the tine referred tothere 
were two brother princes of the Kshatriya race, enlightened and devoted ty Vishnu. Their 
fame spread far and wide, and they caused to be constructed the Manikarnika Ghat which 
extended from Viréivara to Visvésvara. In the centre of the Ghat, they had a lofty temple 
of Manikarnikéévara-Siva constructed, with large platforms in the middle of Wiedicateen ox 
None of those constructions have now survived. ‘The prosent temple of Manikarnikésvara 
is a deep underground chamber and the Virésvara and Visvasvara temples also occupy other 
sites.”. A comparison of this extract with the subjoined text will show the shortcomings of. 
Babu Harischandra’s rendering, though it will he seen that he correctly asecrtained the main 
object of the record, namely, the erection of a temple of Minikarnikésvara by & certain 
person whose name he could not make out. But his interpretation is wrong Inasmuch as he 
states that this pious man constructed at the same time a ghdt of this nume, which extended 
from the temple of Viréévara to that of Viévésvara, as there is no mention of any such temples, 
What he read as Visvésvara is really vaiéydnara, which stands for the numeral three, and 
ViréSvara, mentioned in verse 7, was the name of the builder of the temple whose construction 
this inscription is intended torecord, and not that of a templo as stated by Babu Hariichandra. 
Nor have the platforms (védikd) of chinéémani stone mentioned in v. £unything to do with 
the temple, The whole of the earlier portion of the inecription was devoted toa description 
of the pedigree of Viréévara, but who he was cannot be ascertained from the surviving portion 
of the document, Babu Hariichandra is right in assuming that the temple whose erection 
is mentioned in this inscription has long since disappeared, I noticed, however, a few archi. _ 
teotural stones lying on the Manikarnika, Gh&t, which to judge from the style of their 
carvings, might well have belonged to this structure, One of these fragments is a door-jamb 
representing Siva and Parvati, | 
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A FIXED BASTER AND THE REFORM OF THE CHRISTIAN CALENDAR. 
By Str RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 
Introductory. 


Tas Journal hag taken so large 4 part in settling Indian Chronology that all matters 
relating to the Calendar are of interest to its readers. [ therefore make no further apology | 
for discussing here the subject of the reform of the Christian Celendar which is involved ing 
fixed Raster ; especially a3 now thatthe Great Kuropean War is over this is hecoming again 
of public concern. | 

I will consider it from four points of view :--- 

(1) a Lunar-Solar Calendar with Fixed Master ; 

(2) a Solar Calendar witha Fixed Easter ; 

(3) the Existing Solar Calendar with a Fixed Easter ; 

(4) the Existing Solar Calondar with a Fixed Kastor and Intercalary days. 

The last point is that which strikes mo personally as the most practical and the most 
to be desired, though each of the other three has many points to recommend it. 

I. 
A Lunar-Solar Calendar with Fixed Easter, 

I have had sent me by Fr. Gabriel Nahapetian of the Mechiturist (Armenian) Congrega. 
‘tion on the Island of San Lazzaro, Venice, « pamphlet of 24 pp. entitled Two Invariable 
and Universal Calendars and Fined Easter with 12 and 13 months. The object of the pamphlet 
is not only to show how a Fixed Easter could be conveniently arrived at, but also to prove 
that the systems which have been brought forward in Englind and Amorica arein reality - 
copies of that originated by the Mechitarist monks of Venice. : 
_. The preface ‘to the Reader ’ of the pamphlet sets forth that when Pope Pius X brought 
up the question of a Fixed Easter in his Encyclical Divino ajlatu in 1012, the Mechitarist 
Congregation almost simultaneously produced a proposal fur a Fixed Calendar with 12 monthe 
in three Italian Papers or Reviews in Rome and Venice, and that this proposal was considered 
_ at a Congress in Liége in 1914, but was dropped on account of the Great War. In 1913 
a Fined Calendar with 13 months wos issued by the Armenian Preas ob San Lazzaro (Venice). 
On the 5th October, 1912, Fr. Gabriel Nahapetion had audience with the Pope, who encouraged 
the Mechitarists in their plan. Subsequently the plan seems to have been adopted by a 
journalist, Ernst von Hesse, with o slight modification, which did not affect the principle, — 
in an. article entitled The Germane and a Fixed Easter. Thiv plagiorised plan was, I take 
it, that which was promulgated in England and America. 

A Lunar-Solar Calendar. 

Leaving iis however, the above point and also the interesting historical and similar 
observations made by Hr. Gabriel Nahapetian, I propose to take the Mechitazist plan into 
consideration ; especially as there are signs of some such idea being brought before the British 
_ Parliament by fixing Easter at the nearest Sunday to the Lith April of the present Christian — 

- Qalendar, That would divide the year more equably than is now possible, as regards the 
fall: of public holidays, but would leave all other irregularities ay they now are. But the 
Mechitarist plan of 13 months, while making many things much more simple for future 


“generations than does the present Calendar, would very munch wpset the year as regards those . 
who have become habituated to the present system from their early childhood, However, 


the plan has, 80 much in its favour that it appears to be well worth while to saa . 
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—Oozonnn, 1924] A FIXED EASTER AND THE REFORM OF THE OHRISTIAN CALENDAR 213 
The Mechitarist Calendar would base itself on the week, giving thus 52 weeks for the 

‘normal solar year with one day over. Thus 7X52 + 1=365 days. By creating 13 months 

of 4 weeks each and adding one day to one of the months the same resultis produced :— 

13X28 + 1=365 days. This leaves Leap Year as it is now by adding one day to a second 

month or 2 days to one month. So far, except as to 18 months in the year, there does not 

prima facie appear to be much change from existing customs. | 

This proposal has some immense ad vantages :— 

(1) Every month, but one, has 28 days, the odd month having 29. In Leap Years two 
months have 29 days, or one month 30 daya. : 

(2) Every week day falls on the same day of the months, ¢f the odd days are given special 
names and made intercalary, ¢.¢,, are not counted as being in any week, thus :— 


Sunday * 1 8 15 22 | 
Monday 2 9 16° 23 
Tuesday 3 10 17 24 
Wednesday 4 11 18 26 
Thursday ee on .. § 12 19 26 
Friday ie cee | of . 86 138 2 27 
Saturday .. .«- 7 14 21 28 


(3) Easter Sunday falls auto atically on the ldth April every year. Christmas Day 
falls automatically on Wednesday, 25th December, every year. ‘Other authorised 
festivals and holidays also fall automatically on fixed days in the year. | 

(4) An upset, however, occurs of existing almost instinctive habits of reckoning the time 
of year by the 13 months of 28 days each. Thus :— 4 
(¢) Anew month, with of course a new name, must be created. | 
(i) A new name for the annual intercalary day (making annually one week of actually 

eight days though counted as seven) must be found, together with a choice made 
of the month to which it is to be added. 

(si%) The same process is nocessary for the second intercalary day for Leap Years, 
making either a second week of eight days, or one week of nine days, both counted 
as seven. | | re rare os 

(5) The days of the year with regard to. those of the existing normal solar calendar will 
be much altered. Thus :— _ o 4 oe : 

1 Old Feby. would fall on existing 29 Jany. 


1 ,, March ig _ 26 Feby. 

1 ,, April ‘ 26 March. 

1 ,, May - _ 98 April. 

] 93 June . 9 21 May. _ 

L , duly , _ 18 June. 

ay August ge . . 16 July. 

1 , Newmonth =, 13 Aug. | 

j 94 September 29 10 Sept. | 

1 ,, October — — 19 Oct. 

tL ,, November ‘i _ 6 Nov. . ght. ees 
1 ,, December _— ., 4 December. 


2 The Mechitarist Calendar puts the first day of the month on Sunday. The German imitation put it 


‘on Monday, but made no other change. ‘There is & good deal to be seid for beginning. the yearon Monday = = 


”. ag a matter of convenience and something also to the contrary. ‘The point is, bowever, beside the present 
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The Mechitarist plan nen concerns itself with fis ecolesiastioal side of the question, 
and from the point of view of the Christian religious festivals the difficulties that arise sre _ 
not great. But the table above given will show at once to any one, who will consider it from. 
either the social or administrative point of view, that the difficulties are really many— 
meaning by “difficulties ” changes in age-vlcl habits of thought and practice, | 

H.g., one can imagine much trouble being raised over the new name for the 13th cians. 
and the place where it should come in the Calendar. For the purpose of this argument, let 
us follow the Mechitwrists and place it between the older and the newer Roman months, ie, 
between August and Soptember. And let us cali it Sexibor. 

Similarly let us put the annual intercalary day at the end of September, for a reason to 
be given later, and make that the eight-day week as au mutter of convenience. Let us call 
this intercalary day—actually the 29th September—Sanctuary Day. But however conve- 
nient ultimately this procedure might prove, it would of course create disturbance in all 
sorts of social matters that can bo easily forcsecn in administrative, legal and commercial 
life, because one week in every year would havo an extra day not counted in the Calendar, 

Again as regards Leap Years, if we add, on the same principle, one day to the last week 
of December and make it an intercalary day called. say, Leap Year's Day, we shall nave 
the same trouble. 


One can imagine « great torrent of talk over such points, but the really great trouble 
would occur over the change of 12 months of irregular length to 13 months of regular 
length. Let us take for instance the public and ecclesiastical holidays. Good Friday would 
fall on 13th April, Easter Sunday on 15th April, Easter Monday on 16th April. Lent would 
commence on Wednesday on ¢th March. Whitsunday would fall on 8th June, Whitmonday 
on 9th June, Bank Holiday on Monday, 2nd August, Chrivtmas Day on Wednesday, 25th 
December, Boxing Day on Thursday, 26th December, The latter half of the year would thus 
be a long while without a holiday and it would probably ond in the 29th September, falling 
between a Saturday and Sunday, being turned into « Bank Holiday. As it would be an 
intercalary day, not counted in the week, it would automatically be o real holiday, a dies 
non, on which no writ would run, no bill mature, and so on, and for that reason it might well 
be called Sanctuary Day, The annual holiday months would be August and Sexiber. 

The above dates would be the fall, however, according to the New Calendar of 13 sail 
of 28 dayseach ; but on the existing Calendar, and with « fixed Easter. the public and ecolesias- 
tical holidays would fall 2s follows :-— 


Ash Wednesday .. -» Ist March, | Whitmonday .. 29th May. 
Good Friday -+ owe )~=) 7th April, Bank Holiday .. 17th July 


Kester Sunday .. +» tb April, | Sanctuary Day .. 7th October. 
Easter Monday .. .. 10th April. | Christmas Day .. 28th December — 
Whitsunday . -» + +. 38th May. | Boxing Dav = 29th December. 


The two holiday months would be from ist August to the 28th Nexiber a uly to 
: 9th September of the existing Calendar). 


Other “new ” things would happen, ¢.g., a8 the 12th August would fall on 27th Jay. 7 

grouse shooting would have to begin 16 days later or 28th August, a Saturday. 
. partridge shooting would be commenced on 10th September, a Sunday, and pheasant pla : 
 on.9th October,. a Monday. Other sporting meetings and date, and close seasons would 


have to be altered accordingly. But even these minor things would create a ai ia _ 
of controversy. 
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Birthdays and other anniversaries would be very much upset. A child born on the Ist 
June would suddenly find it altered to 21st May, and one born on the 19th. August would find 
the birthday to be the Srd Sexiber, and soon, There would be an . outory in all nurseries, 
and what is much more serious, now Calendars would be necessary for 1000 years nee at 
least to recoucile the old and new mothods of reckoning the year. 

In legal and commercial life many things would require immediate consideration. The 
Half-year would cease to be six months. but would become six and ahalf months. Similarly 
the Quarter would be a month and a week. This would seriously affect Quarter Days for 
rents, and so on, Lacy Day would fall on 18th March, Midsummer Day on 10th June, 
‘Michaelmas Day on the 20th September and Christmas Day on 28th December of the present 
Calendar. Terms of imprisonment, of notices of all kinds, and of contracts could not run, 
and salaries could not be calculated, as now, by the month, three monies six months and 
so on, as the term ‘“‘ month ” would have 9. new significance. 

. All this would require much consideration and would inevitably bring about the caleula- 
tion of time by the week. Z.g., the week and fortnight would remain as now, but a Month 
would be 28 days, a Quarter would he 13 weeks and » Half-year 26 weeks. Prisoners would be 
sentenced, notiecs given, and contracts made to run by the week. It is easy to see what 
a change in habits and in caloulating past statements of time would be necessary. 

Many other things of a like nature in every Christian country would arise, which would 
have to be seriously considered. But they need not be enumerated here, as there woes be. 
no fear of their being overlooked. Every interest would at once make itself heard. | 

In fact the adult Christian world would for a time be put to much inconvenience and 
trouble, but the children and the future population of Christians wou benefit enormously. 

I. . 
A Solar Calendar with Fixed Easter. 

Br. Gabriel Nahapetian gives also “an invariable Calendar with 12 months and fixed 
Easter’ based on a scale of eight months of 30 days and four months of 31 days : 7.¢., 8 x 30 _ 
= 240 days + 4 x 31 =: 124 days + 1 extra intercalary day = 365 days. . This interoalary day 
he places at the end of August, but for the sake of comparison with the Lunar-Soler Calendar 
above, explained I would place it at the end of September, and both call and treat it as be. 
fore as Sanctuary Day. For Leap Years I would add an extra intercalary day at the end of 
. December, which I would call Leap Year's Day. This Solar Calendar. would work out thus :— 


(#): FOUR CALENDAR MONTHS OF 30 DAYS BEGINNING. WITH SUNDAY. 
JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, OCTOBER. | — | 
Sunday .. .. - . . L 8 16 22 20 
Monday .. .. . a .. 2 9 16 28 30 
Tuesday .. —.. a ., of 8 10-17 
Wednesday  .. tee ee A TE 18 25S 
Thursday a ee ee ae 
Friday .. ae tae oe rend : 7 
| Saturday ; 7 14 212 a 
: c FOUR CALENDAR MONTHS OF 30 DAYS Sécngred. win mi 7. 
‘FEBRUARY, MAY, AUGUSL,, ‘NOVEMBER... ee 
Tuesday .. ie: A aha. o Tae, - 1. oe “1B ‘bs 88. 
velar ee pate (ia. “ Be 2. 16: 28 - oe 
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Friday ve es e. ae . + Ll 18 2B 
Saturday ofan we we BOD ID 

Sunday .. “5 ‘s S3 +» 6 138 20 37 

Monday .. Sus ie - .. %t 14 21 28 

(i#) FOUR CALENDAR MONTHS OF 31 DAYS BEGINNING WITH THURSDAY | 
MARCH, JUNE, SEPTEMBER, DECEMBER. 

Thursday oa se .. - 8 15 22 29 

Friday .. i - is . 2 & 16 28 30 

Saturday ne - ne . & W 1? 2 31 

Sunday .. «8 6 .. 4 TE 18 2 

Monday .. ov is = - & 12 19 26 

Tuesday .. be ie 5 .. § 13) 20 27 

Wednesday  «. we eee oT NA BB 

Lt will be perceived that each. year will thus beyiu on the same day of the week, Sunday, 
and that therefore the Calendar gocs on perpetually. Another way of presenting this Calen- 
dar—that adopted by Fr. G. Nahapetian—is shown on Tablo I attached. From Table 
T it will be seon that the Four Quarters of the Yeur follow cach other: January, February, 
March ; April, May, June; July, August, September ; Octo ber, November, December. Also 
the months of each Quarter commence regularly in order with Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday. 
It is in fact a much easier Calendar to carry in the head than the existing one, but not so easy: | 
as the Lunar-Solar Calendar. : 

Other advantages also follow onit: Kastor Sunday would automatically fall on 15th 
April and Christmas Day on Sunday, 25th December, Boxing Day on Monday, 26th December. _ 
Leap Year’s Day would always follow, ax in the case of the Lunar-Solar Year, between 
Saturday, 3lst Decomber, and Sunday, lst January, wnd an it would be o natural dies non, 
not counted in any week, it, would also be a natural holiday, thus giving two holidays 
running. Sanctuary Day would fall between Saturday, Slat September, and Sunday, Ist 
October, giving also two holidays running. | 

T'o follow the same line in developing the idea of the Solar Calendar as that adopted for 
the idea of the Lunar-Solar Calondar, it may be observed that the changes in the existing 
Calendar involved in it would never be more than a day or so, and no new month with an 
unfamiliar name would be necessary. But the same difficulty as to the intercalary days — 
would arise in exactly the ssme way. | 
| As regards the public and ecclosiastical holidays. Gvuod Friday would always fall on — 

(13th April, Haster Sunday on 15th April, and Easter Monday on 16th April. Lent would. . 

‘always commence on Wednesday, 7th March, Whitsunday on 4th June, Whitmonday on 
5th June, Bank Holiday on Monday, 30th July or 7th August, Christmas Day on Sunday, - 
25th December, Boxing Day on Monday, 26th December. Sanctuary Day would fall on 30th — 
August. The annual holiday months would not be changed, and there would be only. slight 

change of a. day or so in the actual fall of sporting meetings and dates and close seasons. 
But the 12th August would fall on a Saturday, the Ist September on & Thursday, and the 
lst October on & Sunday. Birthdays and other anniversaries would not. practically change, 
‘which would be a great advantage. — | | eS 7 

- ‘In legal ‘and commercial life there would not be much change necessary, and Quarter Ee 
Days would fall regularly: ¢eg., Lady Day would always fall on Wednesday, 21st Mareh,: 


me _ Midsummer Day on Wednesday, Zlet June, Michaelmas Day on Thursday, 29th September, S 


Os and Christmas Day on Sunday, 25th December. 


New Year’s Day would always fail on: Se 
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A month would, as now, be either 30 or 31 days, and February would be reckoned as a 
30 day and not a 28 day month, so notices and contracts could be made much as they are now, 
and there would practically be no difference in calculating salaries. In neither ecclesiastical 
nor social matters would there be serious alteration in old habits. 
‘In fact the Solar Calendar would be more workable than the Lunar-Solar Calendar in 
practical life, though not so easy as the latter to carry in the memory or for children to learn, 





TABLE I. 
Fr. Nahapetian’s Proposed Solar Calendar. 
Janoary, APRIL, Frpruarny, May, Maron, Jus, 
Jouy, OctoBarR. August, NovumBar. _ Surramenr, DrcamBar. 
I .1 Sunday I 1 Tuesday I 1 Thursday 
| 2 Monday . 2 Wednesday 2 Friday 
3 Tuesday 3 Thursday 3 Saturday 
4 Wednesday 4, Friday 4 Sunday 
5 Thursday 5 Saturday _ § Monday 
6 Friday 6 Sunday 6 Tuesday 
7 Saturday 7 Monday | Wednesday 
Il 8 Sunday II 8 Tuesday Il 8 Thursday — 
9 Monday 9 Wednesday * 9 Friday 
10 Tuesday 10 Thursday 10 Saturday 
11 Wednesday ll Friday | 11 Sunday 
12 Thursday 12 Saturday 12 Monday 
13 Friday 13 Sunday 13 Tuesday 
14 Saturday 14 Monday 14 Wednesday 
IIT 15 Sunday III 15 Tuesday III 15 Thursday” 
16 Monday 16 Wednesday 16 Friday 
17 Tuesday 17 Thursday 17 Saturday 
18 Wednesday 18 Friday 18 Sunday 
19 Thursday 19 Saturday 19 Monday | 
20 Friday 20 Sunday a 20 Tuesday — 
21 Saturday 21 Monday -  . Ql Wednesday - 
IV 22 Sunday IV 22 Tuesday | TV 22 Thursday 
23 Monday 23 Wednesday | . 28 Friday 
24 Tuesday 24. Thursday 24 Saturday 
25 Wednesday 25 Hriday ; 25 Sunday 
26 Thursday 26 Saturday — — 26 Monday 
27 Friday | 97 Sunday 27. Tuesday | 
28 Saturday 28 Monday _ 28 Wednesday 
29 Sunday  -: 29 Tuesday | 29 Thursday 
30 Monday 3 30 Wednesday® = 30 Friday 


= | at $18 Saturday, 

, Conclusion on the first two Calendars. a ae 
Whatever the difficulty in overcoming the controversy that is bound to arise on either a 
-‘Lamar-Solar Calendar or s Solar Calendar, such as the above, being: seriously brought to. 
' notice politically, there would be no doubt that the British P liament, when convinced of the 


"so make tho 365 days Fr. Nahapetian gives August 31 days by adding aui intérealery dey ‘after the | 


i $ Leap Year's extra day could be added as intercalary after ; $1: December. ‘This Calendar is thus 
., perpetual and invariable, commenting each year with Sunday wad jixing Fasicr Sundey on 15th re | 
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necessity, could arrange with the Parliaments aud Governments Overseas similarly disposed 
to bring a Reformed Calendar with a Fixed Easter inte generai use in the British Empire 
by law. | But oven then it would only be of partial use, unless the assent of the rest of the 
Christian nations of the world were gained over—cach nationality bringing its own special 
festivals and customs into the general scheme, It is in fact a feasible though not an easy 
task, or one likely to be brought to a conclusion ina short time. That it may before long come 
within the scope of practical polities is shown by the fact that proposals have already been 
made to bring before the British Parliament a Bill to fix on the Sunday nearest the 15th April 
in each year as Haster Sunday, all other festivals and customary dates also becoming fixed 
in the Calendar accordingly. 





HHI. 
The existing Solar Calendar with a Fixed Easter. 


The plan, however, for a Fixed Easter which would cause the least (listur bance of custom 
is obviously to confine attention to fixing the fall of Easter Sunday for each year, Let us 
see how this works out. 

As the normal year consists of 52 weeks and une oxtra day, it obviously ends on the 
same day of the week as that on which it begins: i.¢., whatever day of the week the first 
of January falls on, that is tho day of the week on which 3lst December falls. Therefore 
each succeeding New Year commences on the day of the week following that on which the 
preceding year commenced, but this regular sequence is broken by every fourth year being 
a Leap Year, the New Year succeeding which being two days later in the week than thet 
on which the Leap Year began. The result is that the sequence is as follows — 


Year Commencing on Year Commencing on 

1 Sunday ly Thursday 

2 Monday iF Friday | 

3 Tuesday Leap Year 12 Saturday | 
Leap Year 4 Wednesday 13 Monday 

5 Friday 14 ‘Tuesday 

6 Saturday 15 Wednesday 

7 Sunday Jaap Yeor 16 Thursday 
Leap Year 8 Monday 17 Saturday 

9 Wednesday 18 Sunday 

Anrl 80 on, | 


| It is important to give this cycle, as it shows that there is practically no regularity in the | 
fall of New Year’s Day on a particular day of the week according to tho existing calendar. 
This is caused by the extra day over 52 weeks in normal Solar Years, and two in Leap Years, 
being counted as in a week and not as intercalary, Anothor result is that the fall of every. 
day of the week in & month is one day (or two days after the ‘‘leap ” in Leap Years) later 

in the week in each succeeding year. It is this that affects the question of a Fixed Easter : 
and consequently of every festival and customary “day,” depending on Easter, The proposal 
that has been publicly made to fix Easter for general purposes is to fix Easter Sunday as the 
Sunday nearest to the 15th April, Let ussee how this works out. In a normal year the 15th 

_ April is the 105th day of the year, é.e., the year is exactly 16 weeks old on that day, andthe 

_ result is that it falls on the day of the week previous to that on which Ist January falls, Ht 

' . New Year’a Day falls on a Sunday, the 15th April will fall on a Saturday, and go on. 


- : | 7 Kielhorn. They are the following :— 
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Haster Sunday accordingly on the proposed scheme. 
NORMAL YEARS. | 
(1) Ina Sunday Year, ™ 
16th April falls on Saturday: Kaster Sunday on 16th April. 
(2) In a Monday Year, | : 
15th April falls on Sunday : ie - 15th 
(3) In a Tuesday Year, | 
15th April falls on Monday : 


Let us now work out the fall of 


2 » | 14th = ,, 
(4) In a Wednesday Year, 
15th April falls on Tuesday : =i - 13th sé, 
(5) Ina Thursday Year, | | 
15th April falls on Wednesday: ,, » | 12th ,, 
(6) In a Friday Year, | 3 
15th April falls on Thursday : Be gs 11th or 18th April. 
(7) In a Saturday Year, | | 
15th April falls on Friday : 17th April. 


On the above reckoning Easter would fall between the 11th and 18th April, and all other 
festivals and customary days, dependant on Easter accordingly. The table attached gives 
- the various principal dates, No othor festivals or customs would be affected. | 

In Leap Years, however, owing to the extra day falling on the 29th February, the 15th 
April fails on the same day of the week as New Year's Day. Hg., in a Sunday year 15th 


April would fall on a Sunday, and so on, but that would not affect the cycle of 11th to 18th 
April for tho fall of Easter Sunday in Leap Years. : | = 


FALL OF FESTIVALS DEPENDENT ON THE FALL OF A FIXED EASTER. 


Ash Wednesday .. a .28 Fob 1 2 8 4 =. 5& 6 March 
Good Friday ‘5 wis an 1L 12 13 14 15 16 April 
Raster Sunday  .. is . 12 13 14 15 16 17 (18 April | 
Easter Monday .. «.. .-48 14 15 16 17 18 .19 April 
. Whitsunday os if . 26 27 28 29 30 31 May 1. June 
Whitmonday : 27 28 29. 30 31 May .1 2 June 


It will be clear that this Scheme is not nearly. so easy to work on as Schemes I and HH, 
the Lunar Solar and the Solar Schemes already examined, but it would create very much less | 
change in age-old habit. Also it would do no more than fix Easter ; it would not fixaset day . 
for the commencement of the year, as do the two previously discussed schemes. 

(To be continwed.) | 


KOTTAYAM PLATE OF VIRA-RAGHAVA CHAKRAVARTI. 
By K. N. DANIEL. | : 
(Continued from page 196.) | 
The Dates thut suit the Astronomical Positions in the Plate. 


‘Now let us take the copper plate under discussion. It ‘was executed on a Saturday, 
Rohini 4th axtorism, 2ist Minam; when Jupiter wasin Makaram. I have examined this date . 
from the firat.contury to the fifteenth century, All dates, which suit the Astronomical xequire- - . 
monte just mentioned, have already heen pointed out by Kookil Kelu Nair, Burnell, and 


-) (@) awn. 280, March 6, It was Kali. 3330, Saturday, Ost Minar. ‘The greater ‘part. ” 
'. of the day and the whole night was Rohini. Jupiter just. passed the Makaram ragi. Mean ~ 


Jupiter passed ,}4,th of the next rds and the actual Jupiter 3 degrees and 53 minutes, 1.2, 
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about gth of a ras. It is just probable that such a slight difference might have been caused 
by the Astronomical systems of those early centuries. Dowan Bahadur L. D, Swamikannu 
Pillai also agreed with me on this point, when recently we had a talk on the subject. 

(2) 10th March, a.p. 680, Kali 3780.—This date was pointed out by F. Kielhom. This 
fulfils all the requirements. . 

(3) 11th Maroh, 4.p, 775, Kali 3875.—Dr. Burnell after consulting an Astronomer pointed 

out A.D. 774, but certainly he must have meant 775. This is alsu correct. 

(4) 15th March, a.p. 1320, Kali 4420.—This is also pointed out by Kielhorn. 

We now have four dates which suit the Astronomical requirements, One of them must 
be the date required. , 

The date of Pérkara Iravi.—We must here discuss the date of Parkara Iravi Varmar 
also, whose inscriptions form a subject vf comparison with the Vira Raghava plate. The 
date of Parkara Iravi can be fixed with cortainty on Astronomical grounds. 

We have a fairly large numbor of inscriptions of his time. Somo of them giving regnal * 
years or age and the positions of Jupiter. I givo below a list of those Inscriptions 
with the years and respective positions of Jupiter. 

The Perunna inscription of the 14th yoar!! Jupiter in Zahara (10th Rags). 

The Tirukk6tittanam Inscription No. 2, 13th year Jupiter in Ztavam (2nd Rass). 

The Tirkkaékkara Inscription No. 3, 31st yoar Jupiter in Dhanu (9th Radi), 

The Perunna Inscription 33rd year Jupiter in Jtavum (2nd Rds). 

The Tirunelli copper plate 46th year Jupiter in Chiiiam (Sth Radi). 

The Tirukkékkara Inscription No. 5, 68th year Jupiter in Chidiam (Sth Rasi). 

The Tirunelli plate No. 2, 43rd year Jupiter in Zuddém (7th Radi). | 

It will take nearly & year for Jupiter to travel one rdsi_ and nearly 12 years to travel . 
the whole rdéichakram (ecliptic) of 12 rdgis. The 13th and the $ist year inscriptions may 
go together. The 83rd, 46th and 58th year inscriptions may also go together. The 14th 
year inscription stands alone, so does the 43rd year insoviption also. These four kinds of 


inscriptions cannot be reconciled. Tho 14th and tho 13th year inscriptions cannot be re- | 7 


conciled because in the 14th year Jupiter way in the 10th raés and in tho 13th year it was 
in the 2nd 74g. ‘Then again the 14th year inscription and the 33rd year inscription cannot 
be reconciled, because there iy a difference of 19 years between them, and Jupiter will return 
‘to the 10th rdé after 11 or 12 years and in the course of tho remaining 7 or 8 years it should 
Teach the 5th or the 6th rdéi, but it isin the 2nd rdsi, ‘Tho léth year and 43rd year 
oS inscriptions cannot be reconciled, because out of the 29 years of difference 23 or 24 years. . 
ere required for it to come back to the 10th régi. The remaining & or 6 years will bring it’ 
' to the Srd or 4th ras, but it is in the 7th réé, Then the Slat year inscription, which may 
‘be reconciled with the 13th year inseription, cannot be reconciled with the 38rd year insorip- 
tion, because in the 3lst year Jupiter was in the 9th rd4 and in the 33rd year it was in the 
And r4éi, Again the 33rd, 46th and 68th year inscriptions which may go together cane 
not be reconciled with the 48rd year inscription ; because in the 43rd year Jupiter was in the - 
7th rdét and in the 46th year it was in the Sth radi. If the years given are all regnal years, — 
‘there must have been four Parkara Iravi Varmars. In case wa suppose that in some of them. . 
the regnal years and in others the ages are given, these may be reduced to two. - Anyhow ae 
from the style, language and paleography it is evident that the inscriptions of all the: ., 











oe ‘ u 12th year opposite the second means 14th (12 plus 2) year. Thin ia quite evident frum the enkaéa 
_ pillar inscription of Arikéeari lines 88-57 (Z'rae, Arch, Serie, Vol. 1, pp. 99-102). | | 
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Parkara ravi Varmars must fall within & period of 100 years. There is no question about 
this. The suggestion that there were two kings under the name of Parkara Iravi Varmar 
has never been made by any one but the present writer. 

Now, fortunately, there are two inscriptions of these two different Parkara Travi Varmars 
which give Astronomical positions. When these are put together we have very sure Astro- 
nomical data for calculating the dates. The first is the Perunna inseription of the 14th year, 
This is an incomplete inscription found in the temple at Perunna. Though the name of the 
king is not mentioned, it is unquestionably taken to be that of Parkara Iravi. (See Trav, 
_ Arch, Series, Vol. II, p. 34.) The style and paleography leave us in no doubt that this i insorip- 
tion belongs to the reign of Parkara Iravi. Further there are other inscriptions of Parkara 
Travi mentioned by name in the same temple at Perunna. We have.evidence to think that 
this is the samo as that Parkare Iravi who is the donor of the Cochin plates. In the Cochin 
plates of Parkara Iravi Vénatutai (King of Vénatu), Kévarttaya Mattantan isa witness. In 
the Trikk6tittanam inscription of Parkara Iravi, VénAtutai Kévarttana Mattantan is men- 
tioned as the owner of Nanrula Natu. In another Trikkétittanam inscription of Parkara 
Travi also, Vénitutai K6varttena Mattantan connected with the Nanrula N&tu is mentioned. 
In the above Perunna inscription (Perunna is close to Trikkétittanam), a certain king (the 
name is not written because the inscription was left incomplete where it should occur) 
of Vénatu possessing Nanrula Natu is mentioned. Moreover this is dated the 14th: year of — 
the unmentioned emperor who is surely Parkara Iravi, and the Trikktittanam: 
inscription mentioned above is also dated the 14th year of Parkara Iravi. The Perunna 
inscription named above, therefore, in all probability, belongs to the time of Parkara 
Iravi, who was the donor of the Cochin Plates. The Astronomical positions given in the 
Perunna inscription are the . following :—- | | 

** 20th of the solar month Mina, Sunday, the 7th asterism and Jupiter in Makara.” 











I have examined the date of the grant for nearly 1,400 years from the end of the first . | 


century to the beginning of the fifteenth. The earliest day for which the date is correct is 
Kali 3626 (expired) 1,324,78lst day of Kali, 4.¢., 8th March, 526 a.p. It was a Sunday. 
The whole day was the 7th asterism. Jupiter was almost in the middle of the Maka- 
ram rags. The noxt day for consideration is Kali 4160—12th March, a.D. 1060 (1,619 829th - 
- day of Keli), This is the date given by Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai and it ig 
correct. | _ : os . 
He hay given one more date. Kali 4255, 13th March, 1165. This date is not correct 
on the following ground. If samkramam take place 18 ndjika after sunrise, the Mala- - 
' yelees reckon the next day as the Ist day of the month ; whereas according to the system 
prevalent in India outside Kéralam, if the samkramam take place at any time during the | 
day, that very day should be reckoned as the Ist day of the month. That this was the sys- 
tem of Kéralam from time ene oan be easily — from, —— aus de the = 
following dates :—~ | 
(1) Kollam 392, Friday, 17th Tula (Trav. Arch. Ries, Vol. 1, p aN). | 
(2) Kollam 782, Thursday, 22nd Tulam (Ibid.,. Vol. 1, p. 180). : 
(3) Saka 1474, Monday, 29th Métam (Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 108). 
(4) Saka 1416, Friday, 10th Minam (Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 265)... 
(5) Saka 1472, Monday, 19th Mithunam (Lbtd., Vol. 1, p. 271). 


ce, Tn Kali 4266 (a.m. 1155) Minasamkramam took plade on a Tuesday, 27th indlike a, after “ 
"* gunrise, and therefore, according tothe Malabar system, ‘lst’ Minam was on Wednesday." $o_ 
20th Minam was a Monday. But = ee. was made, On, & as Tho — las an 


"y 


ae therefore, is not correct, ° Boe ae eee i ste ge el fis Me fa 
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Now let us take the other inscription of Parkara Iravi Varmar, which contains the neces. 
gary Astronomical data for calculating the date. This is a copper plato (Tirunelli plate 
No. 2) mentioned by T. A. Gopinatha Rao (Trav. Arch. Sertes, Vol. II, p. 31) -—* Wednesday, | 
Sth day of the solar month Mtna and Nakshatra Uliara Phalguni (12th asterism) when Jupiter 
stood in the Tula raéi.” Ihave examined this date also from the ond of tho first century 
to the beginning of the fifteenth. The earliest date for consideration is Kali 3671 (expired) 
1,341,206th day of Kali, ¢.¢,, 22nd February 571 a.v. It was a Wednesday. The whole 
day and almost the whole night was Utiara Palgumi, the 12th asterism. The mean Jupiter 
was in Tuldm, the actual Jupiter passed into the next rdsi. This is inconsiderable as I have 
already shown. Another date for considoration is Kali 3766, 25th February, 666 4.p. On 
this day 12th asterism came to an encl 2 hours and 24 ininutes after sunrive. There are two 
other dates given by Dowan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillai. They are Kali 4205 and 4216 
This is-surely due to an oversight on the part of this eminent scholar. In fact ho himself 
admits it in a reply to a letter of mine on this point. 

Now wo see two dates each of which fulfils the requiremonts of both the insoriptions of 
Parkara Iravi Varmar, 4.D. 526 and 1060 for the Porunna inseription and 571 and 666 for 
tho Tirunelli plate No. 2. The Perunna inscription must be cither of 526 or 1060. We 
cannot take the year 1060 because in that case the Parkara Travi Varmar of the Perunna — 
inscription should be placed 400 years later than the other, the latest dato which suits the 
other inscription is 666. That these two Parkara ravi Varmars must be olmost of the 
same period is, ax alroady shown, beyond question. We therefore come to the conclusion that 

"26 is the date of tho Perunna inscription, and 57) that of the Tirunelli plate No.2. These 
dates were verified and found correct by Dewan Bahadur L, D. Swamikanne Pillai. 

There are eight inscriptions of Parkera Iravi in which Jupiter's positions aro clearly 
given. There is one more inscription in which though tho your portion is slightly damaged 
the year can be guossed, All the inscriptions can be reconciled, if wo suppose that two Par. - 
kara Iravi Varmars, one after the other, rulod in Kéralam, and that the yoars are sometimes 


age and sometimes regnal years, and sometimes current and sumetimes expired, No one 
has yet reconciled these datos. . 


A reconciliation table is given below. 


The Reconciliation Table. 
PARKARA IRAVI VARMAR I. 
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3626 (Miam 200. .) L4th reanal vegrcure. Makuram (LUth  Perunna’ ‘inseription ». 
sos call cde ene rent. ya). T, 4, 8.1L, p. 34. 
. 525) | 3626: |Veschikam 10..| L8tht® regnal year == Do. do, Tirukkakkarainsorip- 
eae eo expired, tion No. 1 (did, 
| B18' | 3619 | | sa 33rd age current =... Ituvain (2nd vasi), Perunni, inyoxiption | 


oT | | | (Zoid, y). 44). | 
3633!8|Makaram  ..' 46th age expired .. Chihtam (Sth risi). Tirunelli plate No. 1, 
) | : ae Ini. Ant, _ Vol. 


532-3 


ee ; SX, iF 200. a 
545. | 3645 ..| 68th age expired .. Du. do. | Virukkakkara insorip-._ 
Pn ae : tion, 7.4.8. Ip. 
eS oe : Raby , 49), ee 
. 664 '' 3664! He diced at the age of 78 and his son Parkara [ravi Varmar I succeeded, 


- " | : vega and against llth or 21st, “On account « of the ‘damage, both the above readings aro possible. ere . 
. - 18 The Cochin plates.sre dated the 88th year of Parkere Iravi, If it iatheage it must be Kali 3624 © 
—,_- (BRBrd- sun.) if rognal year it must be Kali 8650 (549-550 a.p.) | om ees 
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Jupiter. | Inscription. 





571 | 3671 |Minam 8 . .(Sth!4 regnal year cur-| Tuldm (7th radi) ..|Tirunelli plate No. 2 


rent. T. A. 8. IT, p. 31. 
677. | 3678 |Tulam - {13th oe ae year ex- | Itavam (2nd raéi)..|Tirukétittanam: in- 
| pired. 


scription (lbid., p. 
36 


585-6| 3686 |Makaram ..|21st regnal year ex-| Kumpam (11th Tisubktkkara inscrip- 

| pired. rgi). tion (Ibid., p. 41). 
595 | 3696 |Vrichikam . . /31st rognal year ex-| Dhanu (9th raéi)..| Do. (Jbid., p. 48). 
| pired. 











Thus there can be no doubt as to the dates of Parkara Iravi Varmar. That two insecrip- 
tions, having only two dates, each suitable to the given Astronomical positions during a 
period of fourteen centuries, should have one date each to fall in the same century by chance, 
is quite unthinkable. That these dates should chance to be such as to reconcile nine dates of 
Parkara Iravi, given in inscriptions with the positions of Jupiter, as being the dates of two 
kings who ruled one after the other, is still more inconceivable. 


Tiruvalla Temple Plaies.—There is another set of copper plates ‘ibang to the temple 
at Tiruvalla, now preserved in the Trivandrum Museum. They have been recently published 
in the Travancore Archeological Series, Vol. II, part 3, under thename ofthe Huzur Treasury 
plates. Gopinatha Rao says that these plates are of the time of Parkara Iravi on the ground 
that the king ManukulAtichchan is mentioned as a donor both in these plates and in an in- 
scription of the time of Parkara Iravi. There is one more piece of presumptive evidence 
‘supporting this opinion. The king of Venpoli N atu mentioned in: these plates is Iravi Chiri 
Kantan and Kétai Chiri Kantan, king of Venpoli Natu, is mentioned in ‘the Cochin plates of 
Parkara Iravi Varmar. The name of the king is the same in both the inscriptions. The 
full name is different. This king being a Marumakkattayi, Kétai and Iravi are the names 
of maternal uncles. Perhaps he might havé some times called himself Kétai Chiri Kantan 
and some times Iravi Chiri Kantan. In these plates certain Astronomical — are 
_ given. 


The day of Viéaka (16th asterism) corresponding to Wednesday | in. the solar month 

- Makaram when Jupiter stood in Tuldm. 6th Makaram, Kali 3659, suite the above require- 
ments According to the above reconciliation table, Kali 3650 or 3624 is the date of the 

| Cochin plates. Though it is quite possible to find a day in every century for which the above 

date is correct, it is noteworthy that a day so close to the Cochin plates is found. . : 


We have already proved that Vira Righava was earlier than Parkaré Trevi Vase | 
-who is now shown to be.of the sixth century. There is only one date. prior to the sixth 
century. fulfilling the Astronomical requirements of our plate, ag! Marob, 230 A.D. This, 

| therefore, must. be the date of the plate macer discussion. a 


_14 The year is given thus 2 plus 6 plus 35 = 48. r take 2 plus.6 to: ‘be: the regnal year and 4s the age. 
| He therefore ascended the pyone ‘in his 38th. Eos ‘This i acon. — ‘with, the other dial Saas 
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III. Linguistic Evidence, 


Alleged evidence against an early date,—Tho linguistic quostion has never been: 
touched by any one except the late Mr. V. Vonkayya, Kpigraphist for India, and that very 
meagrely. To quote him fully: “Tho language of the inscription is Tamil prose mixed 
with afew Malayalam forms, of - which the following deserve to be noticed: irunnaruls 
(a, 5) (for iruntaruta), alannw (1:12) (for atanitw), pavita (1°9) (for Pdvdiat), Kuta (1: 10) 
ati ma (1:11) para, nira, (1°12). Sarkara, enna ita and ullata (1°14) ita (1:16) and vigsehg 
(1:16) (for viseshdt). Kéyilakem (1°56) would in modern Toanil moan the inside of a temple, — 
In ancient Tamil inscriptions of the time of Rajaraja [, tho word ddéyil alone is used in the 
sense of a toyal palace. In the prosent inscription Adyidakam moans a royal palace ag in 
modern Malayalam. Of the words mentioned above. pdedtaz, huiai, parat ocour also in 
the Cochin plates. The fact that they are there spelt exactly as in Tamil, and that in the 
. gubjoined grant they are spelt as in modern Malayalam, suggests that the Kottayam plate 
is later than the Cochin grant. The form uwlfate (1:14) oceurs in the former, while ipukbu. 
mitu and perumatu ocour in the latter. This again points to the same conclusion.’ (Epi. 
graphia Indica, Vol. TV, 1896-7, p. 292.) 

Mr. Venkayya, it is evident, did not enqnire when the forms he refers to came into use 
in Malabar, nor did he carefully compare, the Cochin }ates and the plate in question, 
though he professes to have done so, We must compare the document in question with 
the ancient writings of Kéralam. 

Malayalam was once called the Tamil of the Malanétu. Tho difference between . 
this Tamil and that of the other parts grow yroater, and greater, till in course of time - 
they became two different languages. The priority, therefore. of one insoription to another. 
should be decided by its resemblance to Tamil, The language of the country from 
Quilon southward is oven now very different from that of the north, the former being con- 
siderably influenced by Tamil. That tho difference was very much greater in former days 
ig @ point on which there oan bo no doubt. It is, therefore, of no use to compare the ancient 
writings of Quilon and the south with the document under consideration. Unfortunately 
we find no dated inscription prior to the seventeenth century in Cranganore and the adja- 
cent places, which were the roal Malayalam area in days of old, hut we have a certain literary 
work of the fourteenth century which will bo considered later on. Por the present we must 
confine ourselves to inscriptions, of which wo have a few in Middle ‘Travancore. The language 
of Middle Travancore is even now different from that of the northern regions like Cranganore, 
although ever since the sovereign of Travancore, whore dominion was formerly bounded | 
on the north by Itava, south of Quilon, extended it to Cranganore and Parur, the langu- | 
age of the north and the south has been undergoing a levelling operation, while the press and. 
the facilities of communication are now levelling the language further still throughout Kera- 
lam. In former days when these elements were absent, the Malayalam of Middle Travancore 
and that of the northern parts must have been very different. Anyhow as we have only 
Middle Travancore inscriptions available, let us compare with them the document in 

question. 

The following are the dated and datable inseriptions available from Kantiytr north- 
ward: the Kantiyfir insctiption of a.p, 1218 (Trav, Arch. Series, Vol. 1, p. 290), and of 
046 aD. (bid, p. 202), the Kaviydr inscription of 951 A.p, (Jo#d., p. 288), and, of 950 
_ 4D. (Ibid, p. 289), the Mavatattumatham copper plate of Tanu Iravi, ninth century. 
| (Ibid:, Vol. II, p. 85), the Rajéékhara copper plate in possession of Mavatattumatham,!> 

Sara PP nans rperrereememenencanee terme a marae saree eaterramenaearenerees ver raty 


| 15 ‘This plate does not belong to Talemana Ulam, Changanacherry, as stated by Gopinath 1 Reo, hut, se 2 
: Meyatesinretbam, Tiruvalla, ea 
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Tiruvalla. ([btd., Vol. II, p. 13), the copper plates in possession of the Jews of Cochin 
granted by Parkara Iravi Varmar at Cranganore commonly known as the Cochin!*® plates 
Undian Antiquary, Vol. IIT, p. 984), the Tirunelli plates of Parkara Iravi Varmar 
(Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX, py. 290), the stone inscriptions of P&arkara Iravi. Varmar 
(Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. II, pp. 31-51), and the Huzur Treasury plates of the time of 
Parkara Iravi belonging to the temple of Tiruvalla (Zbid., Vol. II, Part ITI, pp. 173-207) 
Of all the inscriptions mentioned above the Réjasékhara inscription,” is pure Tamil 
It nust be the oldest. The date assigned to it by the late Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao is 
the eighth century 4.D., but £ cannot find my way to accept his conclusion. Later on 
we shall discuss the date of Rajasékhara. We will now take into consideration the 
Malayalam forms which Mr. Venkayya points out from the document in question. 


(a) Irunnarula, Al annu.—Tamil forms are Iruntarula and alaniu, Malayalam nn is 
ni in Tamil: nn has taken the place of nt twice in this document. | 


al 
9 


Let us enquire when the form 2m instead of ni came into use in Malabar. The 
Kantiyar (southern part of middle Travancore almost close to the Tamil area) inscription 
of 1218 A.D. uses 27 instead of nt five times—viz., kdvinnan four times and chénnan once. 
In the tenth century inscription of Tiruvamvantir (Middle Travancore) we find kévinnan 
instead of kévintan (Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. II, p. 28). The Tiruvalla (Middle Travancore) 

inscription of the ninth century uses chénnan instead of chéntan twice. Inscriptions of the 
' gme of Parkara Iravi Varmar, who has been shown to be of the sixth century, use the Malay- 
alam form 2; vannirunty (Ibid., Vol. TL, p. 44), kévinnan (Ibid., pp. 39, 47, 49), chénnan . 
(Ibid., pp. 43, 49), Vannu (Ibid., p. 47). In the Tiruvalla temple plates of the time of Parkara 
Iravi, we find trunnarult, kdjiyirunnu, elunnarujt, vannu, valnnu, pakarnna, unarnna, chén- 
nan and kévinnan several times. We find from these plates that even in Tiruvalla Middle 
Travancore, 1n began to take the place of nt during the sixth century. This change must have 
taken place in the north like Cranganore much before the sixth century. Yet the use of mn 
instead of nt is enough for Mr. Venkayya to jump to the conclusion that the dooument in 
question was of the fourteenth century. be 4 


(b) The next Malayalam form which Mr. Venkayya points out is the following — 
Pévdta, kuta, abima, para, nirts, Sarkkara, enpa, ta. In all these words a is used instead 
of ai, the Tamil form. But this document does not invariably use a instead of at. It uses - 
ai also, e.g., murat and makolaiyar. Here again Mr, Venkayya did not enquire when this 
Malayalam form of a instead of ai came into use in Malabar. In the Kayiydr inscription of 
950 A.D., we find the form a instead’ of at, e.g., amachchdan instead of amaitidn or amaichchan. 
We find a instead of aé (irupattaiichu instead of irupatiaitchy or irupatiaintu) in an inscrip- 
tion of Tiruvitaikk6étu (a few miles south of Trivandrum where even now Malayalam mixed 
with Tamil is spoken) dated 871 A.D. (Z'rav. Arch. Series, Vol. I, p. 14). In the Tiruk6titté- 
nam inscription of the time of P&rkara Iravi (sixth century) Nos. 1 and 3, we find the forms 
 nagrulandtu and nayrulaindtu (both @ andat). Again in the Perunna inscriptions (sixth 
"gentury) we have nayrula-ndtu and nayrule-ndiv (instead of nayrulai ndju and tapal® 
(instead of iapat) (7. A. 8., II, pp. 34, 44). In the Trk6tittaénam inscription.No. 4 we read | 
_¢munyye instead of mugnat (Ibid., p. 4). Though this form began to be used at soearly a 
period, the other form was also in use till the seventeenth century in inscriptions. (See the — 
 Pardr inscription of 1624 a.v., Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. I, p. 800.) re oe 


48 Ib is now with Mr. N..H. Roby, Jew Town, Cochims oe Seas 

~ 17 In thie document is mentioned, ae & current coin, a Roman com which : was suppressed in the 

Roman Empire undef Constantius II, 860 4.p. (vids Encyclopedia Brijannica, Vol. XVI, pp: 652, 653). 
". 18 The reading given in the 7. 4. 8. is tapai, But it is clearly an oversight. | ‘Tapa not tapai ia quite 

: legible in the facsimile. = Oe ee oe a 
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(c) Mr. Venkayya points out the word ullaia instead of wllatu as a distinctly Malayalam 
word. but in that tongue both the forms ujaia and wlatu are used. Whether it is written 
ullata or ujlatu pronunciation is the same. The last vowel is pronounced somewhat between 
agandu. Lwonder whether Mr. Venkayya took note of the fact that the form a instead of 
wis used only once in this document, whereas the latter fo1m is used sixteen times—daty, 
chakravaritikku, fdyaru, irupatlonru, puttinatty, chetitku travikkoritayukku (twice), alanma, 
uppindtu, sarkkaraydtu, kastiridtu, vilakk ennayotu, kopuratiotu, haiyeluttu. In the M&ampalli 
plate of Quilon dated Kollam 149, 2.., 973 A.D., cheylie is used instead of cheythy 
(Epigraphia Indica, Vol. TX, p. 236). 

The noxt Malayalam word pointed out is ié¢. Tho word ifat is used in the Kaviydr 
(Middle Travancore) inscription of 951 4.0. Mr, Venkayya here does not refer to the form of 
@ instead of a¢ which is already referred to. The next word pointed out is viséshdl. The 
Malayalam form is the affix 4. ‘The affix dl (wvirdtattdl) is used in the Tiruvalls inscription 
of the ninth century and the Kantiydr inscription of the tenth contury. Again this affix dl 
(Aiyyanatikatiruvatiyal) is used in the Kottayam plates of the ninth contiry written at Quilon. 

(2) Then Mr. Venkayya points out kéyilakam Ho says: “Tho word kéyil alone 
is used in the sense of a royal palace. In the present inscription Akdytlakam means a 
royal palace as in modern Malayalam.” [tb is pardonable that he should make such a mis- 
take regarding a Malayalam word. In Malayalam ton Neyil™ means palace or temple 
though not very much in use, and kéyilakam means inside of a palace or temple. The full 
expression is perumkédyilukattirunnarula (nitting in the great pulace), [{ we take away akam 
it would be perumkéyilirunnarula which has no meaning whatever, : 

The following Malayalam forms in addition to those already nubed are found in the 
inscriptions of the timo of Pirkara Iravi:— 

Nw instead of yukkun mdpdriiattinu, tiruvwmiritinu, tirevekkirattinu, vilucinu, magron- 
rinw, nhitinu, ponninu, pallittdnallinu, tiruvalakinu, anciritinu (U'. A, 8., Vol. Tl, pp. 36, 39, - 
43, 44, 47, 49) Nukku form also is used. 

an for mk. Paguidins, manialam, vdiit, maraiaditu, dina, chiniam ([bid., Vol. IL, pp. 36, 
43, 44, 47, 49). 

Art for arichi.. (Ibid., p. 47.) 


Again in the Tiruvalla temple plates of tho time of Parkara ravi we find the following 
Malayalam forms:— 


an for mk. Téiia, tugaiai, palaiiari, kulainara, neanuiydr, anadti, tarial, manialam. 
Mk also is used. 

* Thus we find a largo number of Malayalam forms in the sixth century inscriptions . 
of middle Travancore, and wo find them oven insofar south o place as Tiruvitaikétu 
during the ninth century. But we do not find a single Malayalam form in the Rajaéékara 
: inscription which is the only writing of Kéralam available frov from Malayalam forms. 
The Réjasékhara inscription, therefore, is the most anciont record yet found in Kéralam. 
| Hvidence in support of an early date.—Having shown the error in the argument brought — 
forward by Mr. Venkayya, it remains to be considored whether we can form any idea as to 
date of our copper plate on a linguistic basis. 


(1) There is a book on the Malayalam language known as the Llatilakam which 


is written in Sanskrit. It hasbeen translated and published in Malayslam.. 


The latter part of the fourteenth century is the 


to it. I translate a portion from this work. “ What do you find in Malayalam poetry 

ae (manipravdia) whether old or new? Is it vantin, iruntin? Is it not vanndn trunndn? 
Is ib thémka, mdmka, kaftchi, pafichi? Is it not tsiaa, miihne, kaniti, pati? Is it 

yan, yanoi? Is it not fan, dyna? Is it atinai, itipai, avarrai, ivagrat ? Is it not ating, 


‘ : 18 Kéyilkkal péyt means to the place or templo. 


date indisputably assigned 
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itiye, avarye, ivarre * Is it kalutat, kutivat? Is it not haluta, kati qf ; Sane 

yan ¢ Is it not utavdl, ttayan? Is it nignai, ennai 7 Ts it not tak = baer pine 
tan, kutumam, mukam, chantiran as the Tamilians would have it ? Is it not anam oe 
kusumam, mukham, chandran? In short, in poetry we do not find the slightest Tamil ra r 
(LAlatilakam translated into Malayalam by Arrur Krishna Pish&rati, p.11.) While speakin 

about certain songs, Ltlatilakam says: “In almost all these songs we see Tamilised Mala 
alam, on account of its intercourse with Tamil. That is why we see, alania, vilanta instead 
of alanna, vilaniia.” (Lbid.,p.17.) From this we learn that during the latter part of the 
fourteenth century Malayalam poetry was free from Tamil forms. The use of nn for nt and 
a for at, etc., which we have discussed in connection with the copper plate in question were 
the standard forms of expression during the time of the Lilatilekam, 1.e., the latter part of the 
fourteenth century. “‘ The high caste people,” the Ltlatilakam goes on, “‘ pronounce upava- 
sam, sarasan, dtksha, daivam, samku, pdja just as in Sanskrit.” (£6id., p. 70.) But we should 
bear in mind that in Vatteluttu there are no characters to write these words correctly, There- 
fore in pure Vatteluttu inscriptions we see these words in a Tamil form. That does not go 
to prove that that was the accepted pronunciation in those days. Let me transliterate here 
certain pieces of Malayalam. prose quoted by the Lélatilakam.  Virttita kavilappt pélayum 
martina kayal pélayum talarnna ménkan pblayum karna vil pélaywm sébhikunna lécha- 
nam. “ Udydnaitil chtialata pdlayum chitalatayil pimiotiu pélayum pdmtottil vantin- 
chartiu polayum vantinchdrttil maragitt pélayum ivvulsavattilat vardjatyésha.”. (Ibid., p. 701) 
These are just like the modern Malayalam and the Jélatilakam during the last half of the 
fourteenth century quoted these passages from some Malayalam book. We, therefore, may 
safely infer that the portions quoted above were the Malayalam of the thirteenth century. . _ 


(2) Let me now quote an inscription of the thirteenth century. 
Tiruvallam inscription of Ko. 4 4.D. 1237. 

Svastt 64 Kollam 412 dméantai tla (pu) viydlam makara Rdytru Rdyiru wrévats inndzal 

Hruvallattu. érimuka mantapaitil irunnu cheyitta cheyt katvdlaikkaranamdmiiu. 

Matatiu chakke Tiruvigi®® tirwvallatiu. Tinkalamdvéti®! térwm chellumdyu kalpichcha 
chelavu tirukkannappannum mdtévan tiruvatikkum teruvamirtinnGi2® cece cece sees OMA 
SRATAM  sacccanseccrcseces seeeeees num © 7 , A | 
pirkkannari veiichanam ulpata 1 yum rdtilkunnampilhy. oocee sce My ccececare 
tinkal uvdvin-térum chellumdru kalpichchari. (Trav. ‘Arch. Series, Vol. I, p. 297.) 

Tiruvallam, four miles south of Trivandrum, is a place where even now Malayalam mixed 
with Tamil is spoken, and the above is & sample of the thirteenth century language of Tiru- 
vallam. There is vory little Tamil in it. There must be a world of difference between the 
: thirteenth century language of Tiruva and Cranganore. Compare the specimens of the 
Malayalam prose quoted above from the Lhlatilakam and the Tiruvallam inscription, both of | 
the thirteenth century, with the language of our copper plate and thereis no gainsaying the fact 
that there is a great deal of difference between the language in them and in Vira 
Reghava’s plate. When we consider this ‘difference, bearing in mind that one’ of the 
specimens is from a place where even now & mixture of Tamil and Malayalam is the — 
language, we cannot help concluding that the copper plate is many centuries prior to the 
thirteenth. | . | | | i. ee 

(3) Now let us turn to some of the particular forms found in the document under 
_ discussion. This document uses the word w/a twice (Itaysl Ollata, Chantirdtiitiyakalulla). : 
Inthe Parkara Iravi plates also we find ulla not olla. In the Tiruvalla temple plates. of the . 

20 Mafatiu chakis Téruvdg¢s is the name ofa person; "| io or ee 


21 Timkalamaedit is tinkajamdvdsi. eS a” we we ge 
a2 Tiwarumirtinnari ia the reading which is evidently tirunaminting ars, 2 Ge5 
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time of Parkare’ Iravi we find both wifu and olla several times. Tn tho Mampalli plate which 
was written at Quilon in the year 973 4.p. wo find the forin olla thrice, alla never. (Epi- 
graphia Indica, Vol. IX, p. 286.) In the Kantiydr inscription of 946 a.p. wo find the word — 
olfaiu twice. In the Tanu Iravi copper plates which wero written in the ninth century at 
Quilon, the word olja is used four times, ul/a is never used. 

In the Tiruvallam inscription of 1143 a.p., tho Kainamkara inscription of 1196, the 
Tiruvattayu inscription of 1222, the Kéralapuram inscription of 1316, the Chittaral insorip- 
tion of 1878, we find the form olla invatiably. (Some Barly Sovereigns of Travancore b 
P, Sundaram Pillai, pp. 68, 70, '74; Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. I, pp. 296, 298). In Tamil tho 
term is ulla not olla. Olla is properly the Malayalam form. In modem Malayalam both 
forms are used, due to a tendency to bring back the words to thoir original form. We should 
bear in mind that Tiruvallam, Kanamkarai, Tiruvattir, Kéralo puram and Chittaral are 
south of Trivandrum and are places whereeven now Malayalam mixed with Tamil is spoken, 
Tn such places also we find tho form ofa not ulia during the twelfth, thirteenth eng 
fourteenth centuries. . The distinct Malayalam form, converting w into 0, Came into use in 
so far south a place as Quilon even during tho ninth century, and must have come into use 
in Cranganore and the adjacent places much before, But in the Vira Raghava copper 
plate we find only the Tamil form Viva. : | 

' (4) Another point to be noted is the use of the word huguttém, Tho document under 
consideration uses the form kuéuttém nine times but never kotutl6m. RA&jasgékhara useg 
kujukke three times, kofukka never, Theninth century document of Tiruvalla Middle Travan- 
core uses kufjukka twice. The Quilon inscription (Tann Iravi copper plates) of the ninth cen. ° 
tury uses kugukka ten times and kotulka oneo. Mampalli plate of Quilon dated Ko. 149, i.e., 
973 a.D., uses kofukka and kutubka (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. TX, p. 236), We find the form 
kojukka thrice and kutukka nover in the Kaviydr (Middlo Travancore) inscription of 981 
A.D. The Kanamkara inscription of a.p. 1196 and tho Kéralapuram inscription of 1316 use 
the form kofukka (Some Harly Sovereigns of Travancore, pp. 70,74). Knamkara and Kérala- 
puram are south of Trivandrum, From the eleventh contury forward wo find the form 
kojukka invariably. The form kotukka camo into uso oven in such « southern part as Quilon 
during the ninth century and must have taken the place of kutukka in such a northern part 
as Cranganore much bofore tho ninth century. We find the forms Kututlan and kotutiin in 
the Tiruvalla temple plates of the time of Parkara Iravi, K utukke is not at alla Malayalam 
form, and in modern Tamil it is the colloquial form. Mahamahdépidhyaya Swaminatha 
_ Tyer of Madras, who is a recognisad authority on ancient Tamil literature, assured me that 
_. the form kujukka is Invariably found in the ancient Tamil manuserj pts, but some other 

_ Tamil scholars whom I consulted called this in question. I therefore made a research on this 

point; and avoided manuscripts as not of great use, for copyists are apt to make corrections 
according to their ideas of spelling. I, thoreforo, road a groat number of stone and lithic in- 
scriptions in Tamil, many of which do not contain the forms kutukkaor kotukka.. Ifound the | 
form kutukka in eighty-one Tamil inscriptions invariably, some of them use the word several _ 


times. (Vide Some Early Sovereigns of Travancore, p. 65. Travancore Archeological — 


Serica, Vol. 1, No. 1, pp. 5-0,No, 2, p.2,No. 8, p.8,No, 6, pp. 101, 104, 161, 182,No. 8 p. 169, 
No. 13, p. 189, No. 14, pp. 239, 245, 248, 249,-No. 15, yp, 252, 256, 258, 257, 259, 260, 261, 263, 
264, 267, 269, 272, 276,279. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol, II, Part I, pp. 2, 18, 21,48, 63, . 
69, 78, 85, 91, 105, 118, Zbid., Part ITY, pp. 249, 251, 254, 261, 306, 386, Ibid.,Vol. TH; Part I, 

‘pp. 12, 18, 16, 19, 28, 25, 30, 33, 40, 42, 44, 45, 47, 50, 55, 61, 06, 72, 76, 78, 80, 83, 87, 88, . 

91, 94, 97, 98, 99, 101, 108, 108, 108, 109, 112, 116. | | a 
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I find only three pure Tamil inscriptions in which the form kotukka is used. Ono Tan- 
jore insori ption dated S. 1368, 1.¢.,4.D. 1446-47, and the Kasukuti plates of Nea divans Pal- 
lavamalla (eighth century) use the form kofukka once each (South Indian Inscriptions, Vol I 
Part III, pp. 339, 352). We find it again in the Tirukurrélam plates of Pantya Knladékhara- 
deva Dikshitar S. 1670, 4.¢., 4.D. 1753 (Drav. Arch. Series, Vol. I, No. VI, p. 150). In fact 
we find the form kupukka twice and kotukkea once in this record. 

Prom all this we understand that kujukka was the recognised Tamil form till very lately 
but we do not find the form kutukka in any inscription of the Malabar Coast later than the 
tenth century. The form kotukka, as is already shown, came into use in Tiruvalla (Middle 
Travancore) during the time of Parkara Travi (sixth century) and even in such a southern 
part as Quilon during the ninth century. It must have come into use in Cranganore very 
much earlier. We find in our copper plate the form kufukka not once or twice but 
nine times. . 

The above nained pieces of linguistic evidence make it abundantly clear that the docu- 
ment under discussion is a very ancient one and that Mr. Venkayya was far wrong in 
ascribing it to the fourteenth century. | | | | 


(To be continued.) . 
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and gives his reasons for asserting that it was 
really a record of Queen Sundara Mahadev!'s time. 
No, 88, the Ambagamuva Rock-insoription of 
Vijaya-Bahu I (1058-1114 a.D.). Here again Mr. 
H. C. P. Bell comes to the fore, This inscription 
of this great monarch is gone into at length and 
“the principal events of Vijaya-bahu’s career ’’ 
are fixed after ‘consideration also of the literature | 
on the subject. . : = 
No. 36, the Polonnaruva Slab-inscription of 
Sahasa-Malla is of greab importance as “ the ear- 
liest yet come to light”? with a definite date in 
the Bauddha Era: deted “ Wednesday, 1743 
years, 3 months and 27 days of the Buddhavarsa,” 
most probably Wednesday, 28rd August 1200 4.D., 
thus Axing the initial ab 544 3.0. On this as- 
sumption much important history can be built up. 
. No. 88, the Polonnaruva Ansulundaya Slab- 
Inscription (Reg. No. 1) is of great interest, for 
it refers, as Dr. L. D. Barnett has assisted in point- 
ing out, to the Kanarese * guild of merchants © 
called Vira-Banafiju or Vira-Valaijiyar,” and 
thus in showing that they extended their trade 
to Ceylon in the twelfth century 4D |. | 
No. 39, the Polonnaruva . Pot-Gul Vehara In- 
scription, very difficult of access, the Editor thinks 
belong to Lilavatt, the widow of Perakkama~ _ 
babu between 1197-1200 AB 
: _ | | Re GC, TEMrLy. — 


Tan Supsnor-Inppx TO PERIODICALS, 1920 
Issued by the Library Association. I. Lan- 
guage and Literature, Pt. I. Classical, Oriental 
and Primitive. Agents: Messrs. Grafton & Co., 
7.8, Coptic Streot, W.C, 1; London, 1923. 

In this publication, very valuable to scholars, 
we have 639 entries obtained from the examina- 
tion of 100 periodicals. Judging from the refer- 
ences to this Journal, the association editors have 
done their work admirably, and I have no hesi- 
tation in recommending it to all Indian acholars 
desirous of knowing where to find what contem- 
poraries are doing in their own line of study. 

R. CO, TEMPLE. | 




















EricgaPaia ZHYLANICA, Vol, II, Pt. 5. Edited 
by Don Martino de %, Wiokremasinghe. Govt. 
of Ceylon: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer. 
sity Press, London. | 
This part contains six inscriptions, some of them 

‘of much interest and valuc, It is admirably 

edited, with fine plates, in the style inaugurated 

‘by the late Dr. J. F, Fleet for his Indian inscrip- 

tions, 
No. 34, the Dimbulfigala Mara-vidiye Insecrip-— 

tion is & new edition based on fresh materia) 
brought by Mr. H. ©. P, Bell. Don M. Wickre- 
masinghe points out that it “belongs to Queen | 

Sundara-mahadevi and not to the reign of Jaya- 

‘bata as Mr, Bell contends, for the simple reasons 

that Jaya-bahu was no longer living when the — ae ae pecan 

+ insoniption was indited.” The ‘Editor then na- | By Newron M. Dott, Qurator ¥ vases : 

turally procéeds to discusd ‘the anomaly of dating | ” Baroda State: Sid edition) Baroda, 1024, © 

from the coronation ‘of a deveased king, the first.) “ This little pamphlet of 45 pages relates the story 

Of its kind yet known in Bighaless chronology,” | ofa romarkable achiovement, a6 “\H. Hy the - 
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Maharaja Gaekwar is the first ruler in India to 
introduce free and compulsory primary education 
and “the first to establish free stato-aided libraries 
throughout his dominions.” The Library depart- 
ment was established in 1911, 

The next interesting part of the schome is the 
establishment of organized iravelling libraries, 
by which ‘‘all libraries coming under the scheme 
are entirely free to all persons, young and old, 
rich and poor, of every caste and creed.” The 
Central Library contains about 100,000 volumes, 
20,000 of them from the Maharaja’s own private 
Library and about 20,000 moro volumes in the 
“travelling library section.” It contains «lsu 
the largest circulating library in India, tho cir- 
culation in 1923 being about 97,000 volumws, 
exclusive of 6,000 volumes circulated in Baroda 
City from the travelling library. There is alsu 
@ Children’s Library which lent over 4,000 volumes 
in 1923, and further, a valuable thing in India, 
a Mahila (Ladies’) Branch Library. A separate 
Sanskrit Library, a collection of raro MSS. and 
The Gaekwade Oriental Serice for publishing thern 
complete, an institution which is more than & 
credit to its originator and tho Baroda State. 

The account of the establishment of District 
and Village Libraries is very intorcsting and the 
facta “that 698 libraries ond 01 reading rooma 
have been established in villages,” ond that “39 
of the more ambitious villages have even crected 
library buildings,” speak volumes for the progress 
of education in a Native State in India. 

| R. C, TaMprys, 


Rasuwpra, THe Gancarkonpa CHota. By &, 

Kersuyaswamt Arvancar, PaD. Oxford Uni- 
‘ versity Pross, 

In this pamphlet, reprinted from the Journal 
of Indian History, Vol. TZ, Part IU, September, 
1923, we have another of Professor Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar’s illuminating studies in the history 
of the Tamils. Rajéndra Chola, who reigned 
from 1011 to c, 1042 a.p., was one of the great 
Chola sovereigns and succecded hie father Raja 
Raja, another great sovereign, a# an independent 
monarch, about 1018 a.p. He did great things 
for his dynasty and received, among other titles, 
that of the Gangaikénda Ohola, the Chola that 
took the Ganges, What his exploits were and 
how he came by-this title is the task that Profea- 
sor Krishnaswami Aiyangar has set himself to 

wncarth from inscriptions and literature, per- 
forming it with the skill and knowledge that we 


Bre NOW accustomed to expect from him. The 


task is an important one for the student of South 
Indian history. es . 


The Professor seta out by showing that the 


mariage by Raja Réja of his daughter Kundavvai. 


to the Eastern Qhalukys, Vimaliditya, was of 
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the first importance to his linc. Bit by bit, in 
the course of a reign of 30 years or more, 985 to 
ce 11S AD, Raja Raja enlarged his dominion 
till its northern boundary was “the Tungabha- 
dra dill it joins the Krishna, and took into it ter. 
ritory along an irregular frontier proceeding north. 
wards from somewhere near Karnal to the fron- 
tiers of Orissa.” From this frontier his son Ra. 
jéndra started on his long career of conquest, 
having been associated with his predecessor ag heir. 
apparent, end having “actually done the work 
of conquest for his father.” 


oe eer Cee gee ee re 





So when he started on his own account he was 
no novice at the work, His first efforts brought 
hin into touch with the Western Chalukyas, whose 
ruler Jayasimha he defeated, having apparently 
boon in Coylon and Malabar in tho interval, All 
this takes us to his tenth year, In his twelfth 
year conquests are cluimed for him up to the Gan. 
gon and seross the Bay of Bengal. By his thir. 
teonth your & numbor of places uro mentioned 
as having fallon to him, and among other rulers 
he captured Indrarathe at Jatinagora and defeated 
Dharmopiin of Dandabhukti, Ranastra of Dak- 
shina Lids, Cdvindachandra of Bengal and 
Ottainsyipile of Uttara Lida, and thus reached 
the angen. About thia time he sent a fleet of 
ships ‘into tho middle of the Ocean against San 
grina Vijaydtiunga Varma, King of Kadaram 
and captured him. Hoe took, across the seas, 
Sri Vijaya, ond many other places in the Maley 
Poninguia and Sumatra, Professor Krishnaswami 
gota about identifying those personages and . 
places with conspicuous knowledge. 


By his first campaign Rijéndra “had secured 
his position both in the South, in his rear,” and 
“slong a somewhat irregular frontior extending 
from tho region of Central India to Dharwir in 
tle south of the Bornboy Presidency.” He then 
set to work to conquer Kalingam and territories 
across tho Bay of Bongal. His capture of “ In- 
draratha of the dynasty of the moon,” and of 
the places mentioned in connection with that 
monarch took Rajéndra Chola to the modem 
Central India and beyond Orissa. The Professo 
then shows that tho two Lidas represent the twe 
divisions of Ridha in Bengal; that is, Dakshina 
Lada was Midnapur sad Utiara Lida was Bar- 
dhwan. Koext the Professor makes the import- 
ant idontifeation of Dandabhukti with Bihar, 
the conquest of which brought Rijéndra to the 
Ganges itaoilf. | 

Having securod his route to tho sea by the con- 
queat of Orisaa and part of Lower Bengal, Ré- 


féndra Chola laumched his expedition overtess 


from Paldr near Gépalpdr, 8 above said, against 
Sengroma Vijayéttungs Varman of Kadaram, 


which the Professor identifies with the River 


“Katrea on the North Coast of Surratra” 4.4, 
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Kerti, near Achin: Sri Vijaya he identifies with 
Palembang to the South-West of the Island. And 
finally he shows that the expedition against Ka- 
daram was undertaken because the expansion 
of the Palembang State brought it into hostility 
with the overseas possession of the Cholas. These 
possessions seem to have been retained by them, 
until some time in the reign of another great 
Ohola monarch, Kuléttunga. Incidentally, in the 
course of his illuminating remarks on these ex- 
peditions, Prof. Krishnaswami Aiyangar identi- 
fies many old names, including Manakkavaram 
with the Nicobar Islands. 

Such is a summary of the Professor’s researches 
into the military proceedings of Rajéndra Chola, 
but it will repay scholars to read carefully how 
he arrives at his conclusions. Incidentally his 
remarks show that some of the medieval Indian 
rulers led anything but quiet lives. 

R&jéndra had many titles. Among them was 
that of Mudikénda Chola, the Chola who took 
crown-jewels, still perpetuated in many place- 
names. So is that of Gangaikénda Chola, already 
explained. Ho hud also a third well-known title, 
Pandita Chola, the Cholu who was the patron of 
learning. The last two appellations have a bear- 
ing on his character as an administrator. He 
cleverly used the Ganges water collected in his 
Northern conquests in establishing a magnifi- 
cont irrigation tank, round which people wore 
induced to settle because of the sacrod water he 
had poured into it He also caused an educa- 
tional institution to be ostablished for the acqui- 
sition of religious knowledge with fourteen pro- 
fessors attached to it, who had definite salaries 
provided from a settled fund. There were other 
foundations of a like nature in his reign. 


This care for education was carried on through 
the eleventh contury a.p, by Raéjéndra’s successors, 
Raéjadhiréja and Vira Rajéndra. The first founded 
@ similar theological college and the latter 
another of the same kind, attached to which was a 
hostel for students and a hospital of fifteen beds, 
one surgeon, two men servants, two female nurses 
and @ ward servant. All this is gleaned from 
inscriptions, which thus show their value if read 
_ with intelligence. 


Professor Krishnaswami Aiyangar has thus 
once again proved that Indien scholars are taking 
the vast collection of epigraphic remains of their 
country into serious consideration, and are gra- 
dually building up the history of the medisval 
rulers, to show the present and coming generations 
what manner of men they were and what they 
looked on as works worthy to be done for their 
country. In this way the labours of many scho- 
lars over o long period, in making available to the, 
student what is otherwise a mass of uninteresting 


nd unintelligible forgotten names collected | 
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together, is being utilised to invaluable historical 
purpose. 

R. 0. Tawrrez, 
JOURNAL oF TH Untrep Provinons Historqoar 

Soorry, Vol, III, Pt. I. December 1923. Long- 

mans, Green & Oo., Calcutta. 

This issue contains, as usual, some important 
articles, worth the attention of all Indian acholars. It 
commences with ‘“‘Documents of the Seven- 
teenth Century, British India, in the Public Re- 
cord Office, Chancery Lane.” This is unquestion- 
ably a very valuable piece of work on a difficult 
Bubject—difficult because of the arrangement of 
Papers relating to the East Indies in the Public 
Record Office. The searcher, without this article 
to his hand, would have to search first in the Co- 
lonial Series—East Indies, in the Domestic State 
Papers, and in the State Papere—Foreign; and 
even then he would have to Imow what he was 
about in a way open to few. This means that 
the Public Record Office is largely shut to the 
searcher for information about India; experto 
crede. But there is a great deal useful to him in 
that Office nevertheless, 

The paper before us, however, goes deeply: into 
the question. It tells us all about the “Colonial 
Office Records, East Indies, now C. O. 77,” the 
Oolonial Entry-Books, the State Papers, Domestic, 
as they relate to India, State Papers, Foreign, of 
the same nature, and about a large collection, of 
State Papers, Miscellaneous (Domestic and Foreign), 
Then, there are Records of Parliament and 
Council (Privy Council, Acts and Ordinances of . 
the Interregnum, é.¢., Oliver Cromwell), the Legal 
Records (Chancery Proceedings, with a very va- 
luable list of defendants when the East India Com- 
pany was plaintiff):. Admiralty Court Records 
and Navy Board Records, Exchequer (K.R.)— 
Port Books, Board of Oustoms and Excise, Trea- 
sury Records including Accounts (Declared Ac- | 
counts, Audit Office). Finally there is an Ap- 
pendix giving a list of the published Calendars 
of Records and Uncalendared Intervals. It would 
be hard to find.a more important compendium 
for scholars and searchers. 

The nexé paper is a continuation of the im- 
portant ‘Place-Names in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, by Mr. Paul Whalley, late of 
the B, ©. 8.” Thisis followed by an interesting 
correspondence on the ‘‘ Stone Elephant at Ajmere 
[sic]? between Mr. H.. Beveridge and = Prof. P, 
B. Joshi, and an even more interesting paper on 
Indian Education in the Seventh Century. a.D, 
being I-tsing’s account in 672-688 4.D., by Prof, 
R. K. Mookerji. er a , 

Then Sayyad Iftikhar Husain Saheb gives the 
story of Haji Sayyad Shah Waris ’ Ali of Dewa, 
near Bata Barki. He was. Hussaini Sayyad, 
‘born, in’ or about 1819, and influenced “ithe reli- 
gious conceptions and ideala of an incredibly larga 
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number of human beings.” He was by birth, 
as it were, a Sufi Saint. “It was an ancient 
practice among the Sufis to seok annihilation in 
one of the Divine attributes which coloured the 
whole of their existence and became its predomi- 
nant feature. The attribute in question involves 
the annibilation of self and the truo recognition 
of the everlasting nature of the Deity.” The 
attribute concerned with Haji Waris "Ali was the 
name Waris, “one of the ninety-nino names of 
God (a8 used in the Koran) and indicating that 
after everything clee has perished, He alone will 
survive.” Here we have the key to this Suint’s 
life. ; . 
He was initiated into Sufiism by his brother. 
in-law, Haji Sayyad Khadim ’Ali Shah of Luck- 
now, to whose nmiantle he succeoded at oloven years 
of ago, and by the ago of fourteen he had a number 
of disciples, At fifteen ho started for Mecca, 
and quito in his youth he became » Darvesh. Ie 
then travelled for twelve years all over Western 
Asia, and in Europe to Turkey, Russia and Ger. 
many, but. thore is uo record of the journeys. Jn, 
Europo he is said to have been reccived by the 
Sultan "Abdu'l-Majid at Constantinople ond by 
Bismarck in Berlin, Altogether he made seven 
pilgrimages to Mecca and wandered always, ro- 
turning to Dewa permanently only in 1809, when 
80 years of age—a colibate ascetic all his life, which 
lasted till 1906. 

There are many tales and doubtless some logonds 
told of this remarkable Sufi Saint of our own time, 
but the interest in his biographor’s account of 
him lies in the Sufism exhibited by Haji Waris 
‘Ali, To describe this, ho entors into a very brief 
history of the Sufis which is worth roading for the 
novelty of the views expressed. He apparently 
denios their want of orthodoxy, and then he goes on! 
“Sufism is really & practical philosophy with an 
ethical side, In order to obtain a real insight 
into it, it ia essential to go through certain oxer- 
cises and observances. Hence the noed for o 
spiritual preceptor or ‘Shaikh’ as the Sufis call 
him,” Here the writer. gives us 9 romarkablo 
footnote: “The word [Shaikh] should not be 
mixed up with the popular caste-name ’—~anothor 
instance.of the power of the Hindu idea of caste 
in India. The biographer then describes tho fall 
of the Shaikhs from their origixal high moral po- 
Sition, till they “trade on the credulity of the 
popular mind and offer to give you a passport to 
Heaven if you can pledge your faith to them!” 
. But all this does not create a bad system, and it 
is contended that in Haji Waris 'Ali one finds 
& men ‘who knows God as he ought to be known,” 
_ Of the three great Sufi schools in India—the 

Qadiriya, the Ohishtiya, and N. agshbandiys, Haji 

Waris "Ali belonged to the fret two. “The koy- 
” note of his system was Divine and Universal Love.” 
" Again: The Sufs claim that tho eternal order 
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of tho universe is based on love, It may, there. 
fore, be sot down that the deoper a man’s loys of 
God, the groator is his spiritual knowledge in pro: 
portion.” Here wo havo the toaching of Haji 
Waris °Ali. In this doctrine ho became “ effaced 
from self,” oven to the point of becoming “ effaced 
from effacement "the old Indian Hindu doe. 
trine of reaching to Nothing, to the Nothing that 
exists af a reality, On his path of Progress Haji 
Waris *Ali passed through tho several Btages of 
spiritual progression till he reached tawakkul, 
complete depondence on God and tashimu-raza, 
resignation to his will, 

Unfortunately ho disliked long discourses and 
has loft no systomatic teaching behind him: only 
certain procopty ond not many of them. His 
teaching, howover, illustrated cortain Sua doo 
trines: “God alone has o roal existence ; every: 
thing olvo is ‘non ong,’ and “the seat of God is 
not Heaven: you should luok for him among 
yourselves," revorsing thus the doctrine, “All ig 
God” by making it, “Goud is all?’ "The Haji . 
had his own way uf publicly admitting applicants 
to the Order—udinitting all alike, mon and women 
of overy shade of thought and of overy religion, 
With o different formula for different faiths, and be 
encouraged non-Muslims to follow their own faith 
* with greater zeal and sincority.”’ | 

His disciples wory in two classes—those who 
ombraved the ascetic lifo and those who did not, 
while adopting his doctrine. Of the last class 
thore wore very many, oven from distant parte 
of Europo, Ho was, like all Sufls, practically 
accused of hoterodoxy, a charge largely based 
on hia accoptance of all religions into his fold, 
At tho sano time, miraculous actions are 
attributed tu him, By his own wish he had 
no sitcecssor, : 


The great pity of the life of this great man 
8 that ho loft no real “ Word’ behind him, bud 
we are told that “an excellent troatise explaining 
his mystic doctrino has been published by an old 
disciplo (? in Urdu), Mirza Ibrahirn Beg Shaida 
of Lucknow, undor tho title of Minkaju'l Ishgta 
ft Irshadat Warisiya." Now, tho reason I have 
dealt with this orticle ot longth is that it is very 





important for English and European studenta. . | 


to havo an authoritative account of modern Su- 


flium befure them, and I much hope that a correct - | 


translation of the trcatiso will be forthcoming. 
Tho issue winds up with one of Mr. W.H. More. — 


land’s oxcellont accounts of early European trade | | 


In India—this time on the operations of the Dutch 


East India Company, from the W, Geleynssen. 
do Jongh Collection in tho Public Record Offlee ~~: 
at the Hague. This collection throws invaluable. = 


“‘gidelights on life In Agra, 1037-30," and Mr. — 
Moreland’s method has further iduminated it. 
| RO Tampun. - 
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a NT 
ze. The Brahman and his Guru.. 
(Told by Hira Halwai and recorded by Bhagwin Prasdd, Nizdmdbdd, Azamgarh District.) 


There wae once a Brahman who was initiated by his Guru, and he asked him to give him 


Mantra, which none but himself could know. So the Guru whispered the usual Mantra 
into the ear of his disciple and departed, 





Soon after the Brahman went to bathe at Benares, and hearing many other pilgrims | 
_-yeciting the same Mantra, he thought that his Gura had deceived him. So he went to him 
and charged him with trickery. The Guru was wroth and said : 


‘Take this scrap of paper anc put it at the root of a Banyan tree and bring me whatever 
you find there.” 


The disciple did as he was ordered, and found a small ball. 
who said : 


“Make this to the bazar and sell it; but whoever buys it must give all his wealth in 
exchange.” 

He took it to several shops, but no one would buy it on such terms. At last he came 
to a goldsmith, who saw that it was of wondrous value and gave all his wealth in exchange 
for it. When he opened it, the whole of his house was filled with a marvellous light, and the 
_ King, thinking that the moon had come down, went there with his troops. The goldsmith 

was afraid, and buried the ball in the ground ; and when the king saw that the light was 
quenched, he went away. Then the goldemith called the Brahman and said :— 

“Take away your ball. I am afraid to keep it any longer.” | 

The Brahman went back to the Guru, who said :-— 

“This is like the ee which I gave you. It has wondrous powers, which none but 
Lknow. “Go in peace.” 

The Brahman fell at his feet and worshipped him. 

23, The Biter Bit. 
(Told by Ajudhya Prasad Dube of Bhonpapur, Benares District.) 


There was once a very poor Brahman, who was sore pressed to marry his daughter. 
Having no means, he decided to go to the Raja and see if he could make something towards 
the marriage expenses. The porters at the Raja's gate would not let him enter ; so he asked 
them to show him the house of the Réja’s Pandit. The Pandit was at. his prayers ; but when 
he came ont and learnt what the Brahman wanted, he said :—“ There is no use in your going 
” before the Raja unless you can answer the questions he puts. Now what learning do you — 

_ possess 7°" The Brahman was obliged to admit that he was an ignorantman. So the Pandit. 
_ gaid, “If you cannot say anything else, say, when you are addressed, * Dharm kt Jay: Pap 
ks chhat ” (i.e, “ Viotory to Religion and Ruin to Vice. *) 

- When they came to the court, the Raja asked the Brahman to recite some verses, and 


He brought it ne his Guru, 


all he could say was :—“ Dharm hi jay, Pap ki chhai.” The Raja could understand this, 
- which he could never do when his own Pandit spoke : so he was pleased and gave the Brahman | 


a thousand rupees. As he was going away, the Pandit asked him for half the gift, ‘and when 
' be refused, the Pandit went straight: tothe Réja and told him = an. impostor Brahman 


| was. 


phe Baja said nothing : but next day when the. Brahman ame to oottrt,’ he'g give him a 


: : 5 BOTBD of paper and said :—“ Take this to my Treasurer and. be ‘will give: you _ reward, re : 


_. Now on the paper was written—" Cut off this raaoal’s nose ” fea s | 
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As the Brahmat was W alking to tho Dieasaee hist met die Pandit, eit dsuateded his 
share: Said the Brahman, “I fear the Treasurer, You go and get this money, and then 
we will divide it.” When the Treasurer read the message, he cut off the Pandit's nose, despite 
all his protestations. Next day, when the Raja sent again for the Brahman he was surprised 
to see him unhurt. When he heard the story and sent for the Pandit, all he could say wag 
“ Dharm ki jay, Pép ki chhat.” 

So the Raja dismissed the Pandit from his service, and appointed the Brahman Pandit 
in his place, 

24, ‘The Craft of the Barber. 
(Told by Pandit Chandrasekhara, Zilla School, Cawnpore.) 

There was once an old Mahajan who was a widower, blind, deaf and lame, and he had 
no son, One day he called his chief agent and said :—' Tam very anxious to marry again 
and have an heir, If you can arrange this, [ will reward yon handsomely,” | 

Now in that village lived a very cunning barber, to whom the agent went and said, “ If 
you can arrange a wife for the Lalaji, you will reecive two hundred r pees, and he appointed 
also his family barber.” Delighted with this offer, the barber went to a village some way off, 
where lived a number of Banias. “ There is,” said he, * a wealthy Mahajan who is my client, 
and I am off to Ujjain to find a bride for him.“ Hearing this, the Banias beyan to think 
. there was @ chance of profit, and so they came to him and said :--" W orthy burber! why. 

should we send you to Ujjain? Perchance the marriage can be a nearer home, and 
if you could bring it about, we would make it worth your while,” 


The barber raised sundry objections, till they gave him a handsame present, when ho 


agreed to marry his client to the daughter of one of them. Now he knew they would be 
asking all sorts of questions about the bridegroom, which he could not safely answer. So he 
pretended to be very hungry, and when the women took him inside and hegan to feed and 
question him, he stuffed his mouth full of rice, so that he cculd not talk pr operly. Said one 
woman to him :—“ How old is the youth?” “ Twenty, twenty, twenty,” saidhe. “ Does 
he care about seeing nautches ?" asked a second. “‘ He sees nobody but himself,” said the 
barber. ‘Does he caro for singing ?’ uxked a third. “He never listens to anyone,” said 
the barber. “ Has hea conveyance ?” asked a fourth. “He never moves anywhere without 
® conveyance ” was his reply, : 

The barber then left. When the marriage procession arrived and they saw what the 
bridegroom was like, they seized the barber and cried, “‘ What a lying rogue you are! ”. 
But he replied, “If you think well, you will find that f never deceived you. When TI was 
asked his age, I said “ twenty ” three times, which mukes sixty. I said he never looked at 
dances or listened to singing, by which, of course, I mount that he was blind and deaf, and when 
I said that he never moe without @ conveyance, you might have understood that he was 
lame,” 


But they would nob listen to his excuses, and drove him and the procession out of their 
aaa , 

| _ 25. The Affiietion of Devi. | | 

(Told by Bam Sahat and recorded by Siu Darean Sink, echoolmaster, Aurai, Fatehpur District ). 

“There were once a Bania and a Lodha in @ certain village, and neither of them had « gon. 

So they went to the shrine of Devi, and the Benia vowed that if a son were born unto him, 

: he would offer a.gold mohur, and the Lodha promised buffalo ug his offering, In due time " 


oe “y 
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by the grace of Devi a son was born to each of them. After the children were named, the 
Bania and the Lodha went to the shrine with their friends, beating drums and making ee 
The Mali, who was the priest of the shrine, thought to himself“ To-day for certain we shall 
get two valuable offerings.” The Bania went in first, and after making a prayer touched the 
image with a gold mohur. Then he took it up, and coming home to his wife, said—“ This 
is a blessed coin. Tie it rouncl the neck of our gon, and he will be safe from the attacks of 
demons and the Evil Hye.” | 

The Lodha, when he went in, also prayed. Then he tied his buffalo by the neck-rope 
to the image of the goddess and came home. The Mali was well pleased, but just as he was 
going to loose the beast, it jumped and made a rush for home, and dragged the image by the 
rope along the ground to the door of the Lodha’s house. Just then Mahadeva came up and, 
seeing the goddess in this wretched plight, asked her what had happened. She answered— 
“ This is the result of conferring blessings on the base. The Bania robbed me of the offering, 
and this rascally Lodha has caused me to be dragged through the thorns and disgraced,” 
So Mahadeva appeased her, and carried her off to his seat on Mount Kailasa, and there he 
comforted her. 


26. The Age of Man. 
(Told. by Kazi Waqar-ullah and recordéd by Fatzullah, schoolmaster, Budaun.) 
On the day of Creation Allah called all creatures into his presence and began to allot 


their ages on the earth. First came the ‘Ass, and Allah said, “ Thy age shall be forty years.” 
Next came the Owl, and to him the same age was given. And so with the Dog. Last came - 


Man, and to him Allah said, ‘‘ Thy age shall be forty years.” 

The Man said—‘O Almighty Father, Thou hast made me lord of all thy creatures 
and thou hast fixed forty years as the space of my life. In twenty years I shall gain maturity. 
Twenty years will be spent in acquiring wisdom and knowledge. What time is then left 
in which I may do thee service ? ” an 


In the meantime the Ass came into the presence of Allah crying bitterly and said: 


“Q Lord, Thou hast given me an age of forty years. To me has been allotted the duty of 
carrying bricks and mortar and the foul raiment of men. My food is only the scraps of dry 
grass I pick up on the wayside, and my master las been allowed to thrash me with a club and 
torment me in various ways. How shall I be able to bear such hardship for the space of forty 
years? Of thy mercy reduce the span of my years.” . Allah said to his Peahkar—" Lessen 
- the age of this creature by twenty years and give it to Man, who claims that the allotted 
span of hisageistoosmall.” = = = | | a | | 


Then the Dog came into the Presence and said—* O Lord, Thou hast fixed my age at 


= 


forty years, and thou hast given as my food dead animals and all kinds of carrion and the — 


-. Jeavings of men. My business is to lie awake at night, and by day to wateh the person and 


property of my master. How can I pass such & length of time in affliction like this:? I ‘pray 


_ thee reduce my age. Allah said to the Peshkar—* Reduce the age of this creature by twenty | 7 
years and add them to the age of Man, who prays that.his life be increased.” And: it "Was 80. 
Then came the Owl into the. Presence and said—“ Almighty Lord, my age Has been. 


_ fixed at forty years. But it has been ordained that my-presence in any: house is | ill-omened.. pie 
" “Hence men will ever hate and curse me and abuse me. How can I pass such -w long, time”. .- 
a wy thee And Allah said to his” Peshkar—" Take 

". ‘twenty years from his life and add it to that of Man, who says ne his age is too short,’ : And “a 


~ in this misery ? I pray thee shorten my life.” 


ib was 80; | ee 
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Thus the limit of man’s age was fixed at one hundred years; and all the animals came 
down to this morte] world. This is the reason why up'to the age of forty years Manisa man 
i ndeed, active and vigorous, courageous and vigilant. After that, for tho space of twen 
years he is as an ass, idle and slothful and content with what ho can got. Then for twenty 
years he is as a dog, weak in strength and sharp of tongue. He is easily provoked to anger 
and greedy for everything he sees. After that he acquires the faculties of an owl. His eyes 
become weak and, as his teeth drop, he speaks in a croaking voice. He loses his power of 
hearing and sits silent in the house, blinking at his friends, who hate ancl curse him and long 
for the day of his death. 


27, The Founding of the Dom Kingdom of Gorakhpur. 
(Told by Khddim Husain, village schoolmaster, Dulhipur, Benares District.) 


There was once a Raja in Benares, who had no child, and he grieved much on that 
account. One day « Fakir came to his palace and begged alms. The Raja gave him much 
money, and when the Fakir asked what boon the Raja desired in return, the latter said, “ Pray 
that I may have a child.” 

By and by, through God’s grace, the Rani had a danghter. The Raja called the Pandits. 
to draw her horoscope, and when he asked them to explain it to him, they said, “ We cannot : 
tell you one thing.” But on his insisting that they should tell him, they said, ‘ Your daughter 
will marry the son of Raghu the Dom.” 

The Raja sent at once for the Dom boy and had him exposed in the jungle, which swarmed _ 
with beaste of prey. As the boy sat alone, the tree above him said, ‘ Dig here, and you will _ 
find a treasure,” So he dug there and found an underground palace, filled with the treasures 
of seven kings. He stayed there for some time and then returned to Benares with an army. 
The Raja, who knew him not, was afraid of his power and gave him his daughter in wedlock. 
On the wedding night the bride discovered that the prophecy had been fulfilled and that she 
was the wife ofa Dom. So the old Raja drove out his son-in-law, and he went with his force 
and wealth to Gorakhpur, and there he founded the well-known Dom kingdom. 


| 28. Alexander and the Sea People. 
(Lold and recorded by Sheikh Waliullah, Mulla of Sahaewan, Budaun District.) 


When Alexander had subdued all the people of the world, he desired to conquer also the 
people of the sea, and he enquired of Aristotle how thix could be done. Aristotle, after many | 
days’ reflection, came to the king and said :---" My adviee is this. Have a palace built on - 
the shore of the sea, and collect a party of the lovelicst maidens of the earth and make them | 
_ live there. Let them go daily to the shore and sing the sweetest aongs, and order them to 

treat with the utmost kindness any who come from the sea, be they men, beasts, demons — 
oF ang »” | - : | 4 

Alexander did as Aristotle advised ; and when the maidens came tothe palace, they | 
used daily to sit and sing by theahore of thesee, One day thoy suddenly saw aheadappearing - 
above the surface of the water. . As long ag they continued to sing, the head remained above. 
the water ; when they ceased, it sank beneath the waves. In appearance it was asthe head. 


ofanape. Day by day the head came hearer to the shore. At lust, when the sea-man Cae 


_ that there was nought to fesr, he oame on lend and sat beside them. So he came and went : = 
_ 48 he pleased and none forbade him. He lived and ate there and chose the loveliest of the girls. ©: 


| __') to stay with him ; and in due course a child was born to them. And the man of the sea loved 


oe his son dearly, and he used to dive into the water and bring precious stones and jewels, ach 


thy FE, 
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as man never saw, from his treasure beneath the waves. He also taught him the speech of 





the people of the sea, and his mother taught him that of the people of the land. And the boy 


would often go with his father and visit the kingdom of the sea. 

When Alexander heard what had happened, he came to the palace and rewarded the boy 
and his mother with costly gifts. Then he consulted Aristotle on what was next to be done. 
Aristotle went to the girl and asked her to request her husband totake her king to the kingdom 


—ofthesea. “Ifhe refuses,” said Aristotle, “the king of the land willslay thee and thy son.” 


When the man of the sea heard this, he agreed to the order of Alexander. He came next 
day with a boat, and placed in it Alexander, Aristotle, his wife andson. Then the boat sank 
in the water, and they landed in the kingdom of the sea. There he showed them all the 
wonders, and Alexander ordered the boy to write a letter to the king of the sea, which he sent 


~ by the man of the sea. When the king of the sea saw the boy and read the letter, he wes 


much pleased and told him to bring his king to his court. ; 

So Alexander went with the boy to the king of the sea, whoreceived them withtheutmost — 
respect and seated Alexander on a throne equal to his own, and said to him—“Q Alexander | 
You are now my guest. I will do what pleases you. But is the income of the land too. small 
that you desire tribute from me?” Then he said—“ I will give you this little hox of wood. 


Tf you can fill it with anything, I will own that I am bound to give you tribute. I? you fail, 


you must return to your kingdom as you came.” | 
Alexander returned to the land and told Aristotle to fill the box with something. 


Aristotle put into it all the things which the world contained, but still it remaiied empty. 
All the wise men of the earth tried with all their skill to fill the box, but they failed. So 
Alexander and Aristotle returned to the king of the sea and admitted tHat they could not 
All the box. The king of the sea said—‘ Return to your own land and speak not again of 


levying tribute from me,” | | 
As he was going, Alexander said—‘ Pray tell me now of what this box is made and how 


it can be filled.” “The king of the sea said—‘ This box is made of the eye of covetousness, 
Nought but the dust of the grave can fill it.” _ | | gs 
Alexander and Aristotle were abashed and returned to their own land. — 


99, ‘The dream of the Sadhu. oe 
(Told by Gokul Sinh Thakur of Nérdyanpur, Cawnpore Disirict.) 


A certain Sadhu was wandering about begging, and reached a village just as & grand 
marriage procession was passing. Seeing the bride and the rejoicings, the Sadhu thought 


_ tohimeelt :—-* After all, the lot of the married man is the best.” And with that hefellasleep. - 


on the edge of a well. He dreamed that he was mar ied and had a lovely wife, and that when 


he called her she came and sat on his bed. Whereupon he cried, “ What insolence to sit on 
my bed,” and gave her o slap in the face. At that moment the Sadhu fell into the well and 


the people had much ado to fish him out with arope. “ Afterall,” said the Sadhu, “the 


| _ life of the unmarried man is best.” 


80. The Mulla andthe Boors. 


_. (Told by Narayan Das and recorded by Rahmatulla, schoolmaster, Baksiya, Budaun District.) : 


One day a Mulla went to preach ina rude village. * To-motrow,” said he, ‘‘ Ramzan _ 


: ‘Sharif will come and you must all fast.” . The rough villagers, were much, ‘put, out at this, 
- ne entered the village, they cried" Here 
-. ja thedrescal Ramzan Sharif. Let us killand eathin.” The dllowingdaythe Mulla returned 





and next day, when a stray camel with a young one entered the vi 


oso. gud seeing them eating rieat, asked them what they meant by it. They replied :—“ We. . 


killed that scoundrel Ramzan and are eating him.” Said the Mulla +" La haulawe ta a 


' le 
we Ta ar 
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quevata ilahi'l lah: * (There is no strength or power suve in God), “ Newer mind," ” said 
they, ‘‘ we killed the brute Za haula with its mother.” The Mulla gave up teaching them 
their duty as a bad job. | 
: 81. The Liar tricked. 
(Told by Kedarnath Kayasth and recorded by Jang Bahadur Sinh, Basitnagar, Hardoi District. ) 
There was once a man who was a noted liar, One of the villagera happened to say that 
his house was too small for his family. Said the liar :-.."" My grandfather’s house was go 
big that it would hold the whole village.” No one replied to this, except an old man, who re. 
marked :—‘‘ My father’s spear was so long that whenever he pleased, he used to pierce the 
clouds with it and cause the rain to fall.” “ And where did he keep such a long spear ag 
that,” asked the liar. “‘In the house of vour grandfather,’* was the answer. 


32. Honesty is the best policy. 
(Told by M. Durga Prasdd Bhdryava, Bunda.) 

A Brahman, who had a grown-up daughter, war so hard pressed to procure money for 
her marriage that he broke by night into the palace of the Raja. Entering a room, he saw 
a box full of jewels, but when he seized it, his conscience reproved him, and he laid it down, 
He entered another room, where he found more valuables, but again he left them untouched. 
At last he came into a room where the Raja lay asleep on a couch, with a inonkey squatting 
on guard with a drawn sword in its hand. As soon as the monkey saw the shadow of the 


Brahman fall on the Raja, it raised the sword and would have slain the RA&ja, had not the 
Brahman seized the weapon and killed it. 


Then the Brahman wrote the following couplet in Sanskrit. on the wall of the room :— 
Pandita shairu bhalo na murkha hitkdrka 
Bandro nahdapi Raja Bipra choure na rakshita. 7 
t.e., ““ It is better to have a learned man for an enemy thanan illiterateman fora friend. 
[f a monkey be even a Raja, and a Brahman a thief, they should not be protected.” 

When the Raja awoke next morning and saw the dead monkey and the verses written 
on the wall, he was amazed and called on all his learned men to interpret the mystery. But 
they failed. So he issued proclamation that anyone who could explain it should be liberally 
rewarded. At last the Brahman appeared and explained the matter, and the Raja dismissed 
him with a royal present. 

88. The tale of Nobody. 
(Told by Raém Gharib Chaube.) 

There was once a woman, whose husband went away to a far country, and during his 
wbsence she took another man as her lover. Whenever she spoke of this man to her little 
“boy; she called him “ Na koi ’’— Mr. Nobody.” After a time the husband returned, and: 
he called his child and asked him whether anyone had been visiting his mother in his absence. 
He replied :—‘‘ Na koi used to come.” At which the fool was satisfied. 

Hence they repeat the following verse :— 

| No koi jdta tha, na koi dia tha, - 
Na koi god men lekar kheldta tha. 


i.e, Nobody eame and Nobody went : Nobocy used to take me on hia knee and play. a 


_ with me,” 
[The old tale of Outis and the Cyclops,—W. Crooxr.] 
84, The old woman and Satan. 


- ealoe" by Abdulla Julaba of Man, Azamgarh District, and recorded by Pandit Jadunandan Lal). 
: An old woman, who was barren and was very anxious to have a child, used to visit every a 
ue Fakir and wiseacre whom she heard of. One day, while on her way to another village, she 


: saw an di woman — ad the roadside, id this old woman was | Satan (may. he be a 
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stoned |) in disguise. The old woman approached Satan and explained her case. Satan 
replied : “" Make water in that well over there, and you will have a child.” 
said :—‘‘ I cannot do this, because the water of this well is used by mankind for drinking 
and bathing.” ‘‘ Very well,” said Satan, “there is no other way : and if you do not do as 
I advise you, you will have neither chick nor child.” At length the old woman yielded to 

Satan’s advice. When she had done ao, a terrible flame rose from the well, the glare of which 

mounted to the heavens. Her eyes were dazzled and she called to the Almighty to deliver 

her, Then she returned to the old woman who had given her the advice; but could not see 

her anywhere, To an old man who happened to be standing near she said :-—“ Babaji, where 

is the old woman who was sitting here just now?” He laughed and answered :—‘ That 

was nota woman, but His Holiness Satan himself. He wished to test your honesty and 

virtue: and now you will have neither son nor daughter.” | 

When the old woman’s husband heard what she haddone, he divorced her. She then 
said :—Gaye donon jahdn se, na idhar ke hue, na udhar ke hue, “1 have been ruined in’ this 
world and the next. Iam neither on this side nor on that.” | = 


85. The Pandit and the Rakshasa. 
(Told by Bent Madho Pandit of Hargam, Sttapur, and recorded by Kunj Bihdri Lal, 
Hargim School.) 

A Rakshasa and a Rakshasi once lived in a forest near a certain city. One day the 
Rakshasi said to her husband, ‘I long for the flesh of a man.” The Rakshasa promised to 
fetch her some soon, and so went to the court of the Raja, dressed as a learned Brahman, 
and said :—‘‘ I will ask a question. If any Pandit of the Court fails to answer it, he must . 
die ; and if I fail to answer, I will kill myself.” : | | : 

The R&ja agreed, and the Rakshasa then asked the meaning of the following words :— 

Na punch Mi na panch Si | 

Panch Mi aur panch Si. a 

None of the Pandits could answer this, and the Raja gave them a week to think over it. 

‘Only one day remained and still they had not solved the riddle. The Rakshasa used to 
attend the court daily und go home in the evening. Finally, one of the Pandits, despairing 
of life, followed the Rakshassa and overheard him talking to his wife. Said she: “ You 
have been a long time getting me the flesh of a man, and now there is little hope left.” So 
he told her about the riddle, and she asked him for the answer. . Fora long time he would not 


tell her, but at last, when she pressed him hard, he said :— 

| ‘Tn the Hindu fortnight there are 15 days. Of these five end in Mt, the Panchami 
(Bth), Saptami (7th), Ashiami (8th), Nowmt (9th) and Dasmi (10th). Five end 
in S$; the Hkadasi (11th), Duddast (12th), Triyodasi (18th), Chaturdasi (14th) 
and Purnamasi (full moon day). The five which have neither Mi nor Si for their. - 
ending are the Partva (Ist), Dvtj (2nd), T# (8rd), Chaturthi (4th) and Shashti 
(6th).” | | oS 

The Pandit, having heard this, returned home, and when the Rékshasa received the 

correct auswer, he was confounded and killed himself on the spot. The Raja then had the 

Rakshasi put to death. Se ns bie 

. . [This story is somewhat on the lines of the English “Tom Tit Tot” and Grimm's 

“ Rumpelstiltskin.”~-W, ORooxy.] - ein ae 

_ 36. How the pious ploughman escaped death... pene OE 

- (Told by Sayyid Khddim Husani,. Benares Dystrict.) 2 

.. °* There was once a very pious man who fell into poverty and was obliged at last to work 

> aga ploughman. While at work, he used to keep @ copy of the.Hoty Koran at the side of 

.. “the field, so that he could read a line‘or two as he came to the end of each furrow. One 








The old woman 
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day an astrologer passed by and said to his comrade :-—“* This man is doubtless very pious: 
but if he is not married within a week, he will die.” When the pious man heard this, he was 
dismayed, and having tethered his oxen went about the place, crying, ‘‘ For the love of God, 
will anyone give me his daughter to wife and save my life.” For some time none would agree - 
but at last the pious doughter of a merchant consented to marry him for the love of God. 
So they were married, and in the middle of the night the bridegroom said to his 
wife :—-‘‘ I have been in such fear of my approaching death that I have not eaten aught 
to-day. Rise and get me some food, lest I die.” So she got up and cooked for him some 
of the wedding rice, and just as it was ready, a beggar came by and asked for alms. The 
pious man, though starving himself, gave him the food, and the Fakir blessed him in the 
following words :— 
_ “ May you live a year for every grain of rice you have given me!” 
And so it turned out ; for he lived to 4 great old age. : 
[This story resembles one of the incidents in the life of Raja Harischandra.— 
W. CROoKE.] 
| 87. True Love. 
(Told by Pandit Ndrdyan Das of Kangra and recorded by Ram Gharib Chaube.) 


A woman was walking slong the road and saw a man following her. She asked him 
what he wanted, and he said :—‘‘ TI have fallen in love with you.” She replied :—* My 
sister, who is much prettier than I am, is behind me.”’ So he went back and saw the sister, 
and lo ! she was very ill-favoured. So he ran back to the first woman and said :-—~" You lied 
unto me.” And she answered :-~" Nay, you lied unto ine. Had you truly loved me, you 
would not have gone after the other.’ 


38, How the Pandit was taught to He. 
(Told by Af. Gaurishankar Lal, Unao.) 


A Pandit was on his way to give a recitation of the sacred Bhdgavata Purdna, when he 
met the Kali Yuga or Iron Age on the road, who asked him whither be was going. When — 
the Pandit told him and asked him to join the audience, he said :— I care not for such 

. meetings ; but if you wish to please me, tell one good lie in the course of the service.” 

The Pandit was @ very pious nan and could not bring himsclf to tell alice. So, just as 
he was going home, the Kali Yuga in the guise of a dancing girl’s musician appeared, and 
when the people asked what such a low fellow as he wanted at a religious service, he said :— 
“This Pandit of yours owes one of my girls fifty rupees, and he said he would pay me out 
of what he made by this recital,” When the people heard this scandal, many of them ceased 

_ attending the service, | | 
The next night Kali Yuga appeared in the guise of a butcher, with the head of a goat 
under his arm; and when the audience asked what he wanted, he said :—'‘ Your worthy — 
Pandit owes me twenty rupees for meat, which he promised to pay me out of this night’s 
fees, and he also bade me have a goat’s head ready for him when he left the service.” With 
this he showed them the goat’s head, and many, who believed that their Pandit never touched | 


meat, left the place, 


| The third night there were very few peoplepresent,and Kali Yuge came as a liquor-seller. 
_ When they asked him why he had come, he replied :—"' Your Pandit owes me ten rupees 
_, - for spirits and I have come for it, and-I have brought a bottle for him to drink when he goes 
home,” ‘When they heard this, they all left the place. As the Pandit was going home, Keli 
Yuga said to him :--“ It would have ‘been better for you todoaslasked you.” The Pandit — 
replied :--“' Don’t disgrace me any more and I will tell as many lies as you like,” 
aane Sy o) Brom that day forth the Pandit hecame the greatest liar in the village. 
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THE INDIAN ALPHABET. 
By H. 0. RAY, M.A, 


[rn origin of the Indian Alphabet is one of the few problems of Ancient Indian civilization 
that still awaits solution. The absence of any clear proof that India had direct intercourse 
with the borders of Palestine in the seventh or eighth century B.c., as pointed out by the late 
Prof. Rhys Davids, vitiates the generally accepted theory of Buhler that Indian Script was 
derived from the alphabet of the Northern Semites in the sixth or the seventh century B.c. 
It was with great interest, therefore, that we read an article on this subject by Prof. D. BR, 
Bhandarker, which was written in 1919 and published in three separate places at three 
different times. (Calcutta Review, January 1920, pp. 21-39; Proceedings and Transactions of 
the First Oriental Conference, Vol. II, 1922, pp. 305-318; Sir Asutosh Mookerjee’s Stiver 
Jubilee Volumes, Vol. III, Part I, pp. 494-514.) 

This article tends further to discredit the Semitic theory of origin, for Prof. Bhandarkar 
hes adduced numerous facts from Vedic Literature to show that not only the system of numerical 
notation, but also the art of writing letters, was known to the Indians at least as early 
as 1200 B.0., the latest date assigned to the Rigveda. Thus shaking the foundations of 
Bahler’s theory, Prof. Bhandarkar has suggested a pre-historic origin for the Indian Alphabet, 

As might be expected, the views of Prof. Bhandarkar have received attention and some 
orticiam. But so far as is known to me, nobody has ventured to challenge the facta and his 
interpretation of them, so far as they pertain to the Vedic period, whereby he has indicated 
that the Indians could write numerical notations and letters at least 500 years before the date 
of the famous Moabite stone and other epigraphs (850 B.c.). But exception has been 
taken to his acceptance of certain views and facts, which he has utilised to show the existence 
of writing in India on pre-historic pottery and artifacts. 

In a paper read before the Asiatic Society of Bengal and published in the JBORS., 
Vol. IX, Part II, June 1923, which however appeared in January last, Mr. Ramaprasad 
Chanda has raised doubts as to the value of this evidence in favour of Neolithic writing in 
India. Mr. Panchanan Mitra, one of the Honorary Assistant Curators of the Indian Museum, 
while inspecting the pre-historic collections of that Museum, discovered two artifacts inscribed 
with some writing. One of these was a celt of greenish stone found in Assam. The letters 
nsoribed on this axe-head bear some resemblance to the five Arabic numerals 1, 9, 1, 7, 4; 
but when the celt is held upside down they show @ remarkable resemblance to the pre-historic 
characters of Egypt published by Dr. Flinders Petrie ; and what is more, the letters are all 
connected by one continuous line as in the pre-historic Minoan epigraphs. Mr. Mitra was 
for some time in doubt; but he inclined at last to the view that the writing was more 
probably in pre-historic characters than Arabic integers. (New Light from Pre-historic India, 
ante, 1919, pp. 57-64). Presumably he argued that, if these were Arabic. numerals giving 
an English date, why were the integers indicating the day, month and year not separated 
by any hyphen or dot, and why were they on the other hand underlined in the same manner 
as in some pre-historic epigraphs. This was the view of Mr. Mitra, when Prof. Bhandarkar 
was preparing his lecture on the origin of the Indian alphabet ; and naturally enough, as he 
was anxious to utilise all up-to-date information, and as Mr. Mitra was the only Indian scholar 
who had made any special study of the pre-historic period in India, he accepted this interpre- 
tation. Since then we are told that Mr. Mitra, after & further examination of the stone, 
haa relinquished his theory. Apparently he-now inclines to the alternative view that these 
characters look more like Arabic integers, as is evident: froma the fact that he makes no 

| , 1 
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mention of his theory in his ‘Pre. historia Arts and Crafts of I nia (Journal of the Department 
of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. ILI, 1920) and in his paper on Pre-historic Writing in Indta 
and Hurone (JASB., Vol. XVII, 1921, No. 4) published long before Mr. Chanda’s criticism. 
We should, however, add that though Mr. Chanda also shares the view that the letters inscrib. 
ed on the celt are Arabic integers, he has not yet been able to explain away the presence of 
the underline nor the absence of hyphens or dots, which one would naturally expect between 
the integers indicating the day, month, and year, if the letters gavo an English date. But 
while Mr. Chanda’s criticism on this inseribed stono has added little to our knowledge on the 
subject, his criticism on the other inscribed stone is quite unconvincing. This is described as a 
piece of earthy hematite, rabbed and scraped. It is shaped like the palm of the right hand 
and is scratched with three letters only and was found in an old Neolithie settlement near 
Ranchi, Prof. Bhandarkar expressed the following opinion on thig stone :-— 

Tt is faintly scratched with three letters only, two of which bear a fairly good resemblance 
to those of the Brdhmi lipi of the Asoka period. These were the letters at the ends, one 
of which was ma and the other fa. The middle ictter, as it: stood, could not be read for a long 
time. Then it ocourred to me that the letter fa, evidently in «a reversed form, and the other 
viz., ma, must remain the same even when itis reversed. Might not the middle letter similarly 
present a reversed form ? T at once held the neolith before a mirror, and to my agreeable 
surprise found that the middle letter cume fairly closo to the Asokan 7. As all the letters 
are reversed, the inscription has to be read from right to left and reads accordingly ma-d-ta,’’ 

A comparison of these with the Asokan lotters on Bithler’s palwographic chart (Tafel IZ) 
will at once convince any scholar aa to the substantial agreemont of the letters. Mr. Chanda 
himself agrees that one of the deciphersblo letters is reverse fa. But he objocts to the reading 
of one of the letters as ma, because ‘ this type of ma with one straight and another hooked side 
is unknown elsewhere.’ But though it is sometimes found that the form of certain letters 
survives to ages separated by millenia, it would be idlo to suppose that all tho letters would 
maintain their form in alphabets, which are separated by thousands of years, A glance at 
the plates of Buhler’s palecography will disclose the absurdity of such a view. When we find 
letters changing their forms so fundamentally in a few hundred yenara, it will be, I think, 
extremely unreasonable to be surprised by the fact that thiy particular ma shows @ less hooked 
side than has hitherto been found. 

Prof. Bhandarkar has elso utilisod the recent discovery of writing ou tho pottery dis- 
covered by Mr, Yazdani in tho excavations of the pre-historic cairns in theo Nizam’s Dominions, 
Mr, Yazdani has discovered similar letters on the pre-historic pottery in the Madras Museum, 
and it has been found that at least five of these marks are identical with the letters of the 
earliest Bréhmé script. Mr. Chanda docs not contest the reading of these lottersa, but simply. 
observes that tho ‘ practice of erecting megalithic monuments to the dead still survives in, 
certain localities in India and in the south no copper or bronze ago intervenes between the 
Neolithic and the Iron ages.’ But Mr. Chanda would have added strength to his criticism if he 
' had shown that the practice of building this particular type of cairn still survives in the 
Nizam’s Dominions, or that the custom prevailed in the historical period in these localities. 
Without these facts his criticiam loses force; more so, when there are other scholars and 
students of the pre-historic period who would refer them at the latest to 1500 3.c. 


To sum up the recent discussions of the origin of the Indian Alphabet, we find that Prof. 
Bhandarkar has succeeded in further discrediting the Semitic theory of Buhler, by showing 
thet writing was known to the Vedic Aryans long before the time of Moaha, king af Moat | 
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(860 8. 0.). His theory of the pre-historic origin of the Indian Alphabet is, as is only natural 
based on more or less debatable materials, We can admit with Prof. Das Gupta (JASB | 
1921, Vol. XVII, pp. 210-212) that unless there is clear evidence to show that inscribed stone 
were found in neolithic strata, the value of their evidence is appreciably diminished. But 
even if this is granted, and even if one of the stones were really inscribed with Arabic integers 
as Mr. Mitra now holds, even then the materials brought together deserve the serious sonaider: 
ation of scholars. Thus, though he has not succeeded in finally establishing his theory of 
the pre-historic origin of the Indian Alphabet, it will be admitted that he has practically 
shattered the theory of Bihler, which has been for sometime past regarded as unassailable 
by some Indologists. There should now be a further discussion of all the available materials 
pointing to a pre-historic origin of the Brdhmi script. Dr. R.C. Majumdar has recently 
drawn the attention of scholars (JBORS., Vol. IX, 1923, p. 20) to the fact that Mr. Chanda 
had observed alphabetic forms, resembling some of the Brdéhmt signs, on the artifacts of the 
Avilian period (Proceedings of the Second Oriental Conference, p.lxxxvi). This is highly 
important, and we hope we shall have further light on this point from Mr. Chanda. 


A FIXED EASTER AND THE REFORM OF THE CHRISTIAN CALENDAR. 
By Sre RICHARD C, TEMPLE, Br, 
(Continued from page 219.) 
| IV. . 
The Existing Solar Calendar with a fixed Easter and Intercalary Days. 

If, however, every February were given 29 days, the 15th April would always fall on the 
same day of the week as New Year’s Day ; and if the extra day given to February were taken 
from December, the year would have the same length as at present. December would 
have 30 days and if the last day, 30th December, of the year were made intercalary, 
‘.¢., not counted in the week, made a public holiday, and called, say Old Year’s Day: Then 
every New Year’s Day would fall on the same day of the week ; 3.¢., every Ist of January 
would fall on the same weekday. By this plan December would cownt only 29 days. All 
that it would be necessary to do would then be to wait until New Year's Day falls naturally 
in a normal year on @ Sunday (say till 1938)* and make every subsequent New Year’s Day 
fali also on Sunday. Then every Easter Sunday would fall on 15th April, and Easter would 
be automatically fixed without any change in the length of the year in rélation to the course 
of the sun. See Table IT. 

Such a plan would involve a second intercalary day for Leap Year, which might, for 
the reasons above given, be made a public holiday to fall between 30th September and Ist 
October, and be called Leap Year’s Day, or as above suggested, Sanctuary Day. 

This last Scheme appears on the whole to satisfy the requirements with the least possible 
disturbance of existing habits. | | | 
TABLE Il—1983. | 
Lunar-Solar Calendar compared with the Existing Solar Calendar in Normal Years. 





Week Day. Lunar-Solar. ‘Existing Solar.  Lunar-Solar. Existing Soler. 
Month. Day. Month. Day. Month. Day. Month. Day. 

Sunday .. January 1 January 1 February 1° January 20 © 
Monday ‘ies 2 : 2 , 2 80 
Tuesday ie 3 3 3 | Bl 
Wednesday .. 4. 4 4 February 1 
' Thursday ‘ 5 5. 5 ae ae 
| ‘Briday Pr 6 6 6 3 
Saturday ae 4 | 7. 7 4. 


4 1928 will comitence on a Sunday but that isa Leap Year. ie: 
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Lunar-Solar. 

Week Day. Month. Day. 
Sunday «. January 8 
Monday ae 9 
Tuesday ; 10 
Wednesday ae il 
Thursday $3 12 
Friday ae 13 
Saturday Pe 14 
Sunday 15 
Monday 16 
Tuesday 17 
Wednesday 18 
Thursday ‘ 19 
Friday : 20 
Saturday 21 
Sunday sd 22 
Monday 23 
Tuesday : 24. 
Wednesday  .. 25 
Thursday one 26 
Friday we 27 
Saturday® a 28 
Sunday ew March Jj 
Monday Sa 2 
Tuesday of s: 
Wednesday  ., 4 
Thursday ae 5 
Friday at 6G 
Saturday ee 7 
Sunday ong 8 
Monday = 9 
Tuesday a 10 
Wednesday .. ll 
Thursday - 12 
Friday ats 13 
Saturday a id 
Sunday ass 15 
Monday oe 16 
Tuesday és 17 
Wednesday .. 18 
' Thursday a 19 
_*Briday - 20 
' Saturday or 2] 

. § Ine Leap Year February 
Calendar. 


Table I1.—conid. 


Existing-Solar. 


Month. 
January 


February 


March 
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Day. 
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9 
10 
Ll 
12 
1s 
14 


Li 
16 
LZ 
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19 
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22 
23 


26 
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Lunar-Solar. 
Month. 


February 8 


April l 


Day. 


[Novememe, 1694 - 
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Existing-Solar, 
Month. Day. 
February 65 


March 


April 


6 


15 


29 will make every day after it fall a day later in the week in the existing. 
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Table I—conid. 
Week Day. Lunar-Solar. Existing Solar. Lunar-Solar. Existing Solar. 
Month. Day.. Month. Day. Month. Day. Month. Day. 
Sunday -- Mareh 22 March 19 | April 22 April 16 
Monday oe 2 20 23 17 
Tuesday re 24: 21 |. 24 — 18 
Wednesday ies 25 22 | 25 19 
Thursday oe 26 | 23 26 20 
| 'Briday a 27 24. 27 21 
Saturday on 28 25 28 22 
Sunday we May 1 #£April 23 |. June l May... 21 
Monday ee 2 24 |. 2 22 
Tuesday on 3 25 3 7 23 
' Wednesday w 4 26 |: nn 24 
Thursday ‘is 5 a7 | 5 25 
Friday ove 6 28 6 26 
Saturday oe 7 29 7 27 
Sunda s 8 30 8 28 
Monday — 9 May i 9 20 
Tuesday o~ 10 2 10 | — «80 
Wednesday il 3} wo CL 
Thursday se 12 4 12 ‘June I 
Friday as 13 5 13 ; 2 
Saturday me 14 6 i¢ 
Monday oe 16 8 16 5 
Tuesday ‘ue 17 9 17 6 
Wednesday oe is 10 18 7 
Thursday ais 19 li 19 8 
Friday - 90 12 20 9 
Saturday ‘i 21 13 21 10 
- Sunday = p72 14 22 | li 
Monday ie 23 Lb 2 - 
Tuesday = 24 16 a 18 
Wednesday = 25 7 » = 
Friday es 27 19 aT : 
Saturday os 28 20 = Ou 
Sunday ~ Joly 2 June 18 | August 1 duly 
Monday ms 2 9 | ; ag 
Tuesday ahs 3 20 A . 19 
“Wednesday = w= 4 0 os ee “20 
Thursday a 5 ea ; 31 
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Table 11—conid. 


Week Day. Lamir-Solar. Lxisting Solar. LTanarSolar. Existing Solar. 
” Month. Day. Month. Daj}. Month. Day. Month: Dey. 


Sunday .. duly 8 June 2 | August 8 July 23 
Monday i 9 26 : 9 | O84 
Tuesday ee 10 27 10 on 
_ Wednesday .. 1} 28 | 1) e.: 
‘Thursday =. 12 : 29 12 OF 
Friday a 13 30 ! i3 | 28 
|“ Satarday a2 14 July 1 | 14 99 
Sunday oe 15 2 | 15 30 
Monday ‘8 16 3 16 31 
Tuesday i 17 4. | 17 August l 
. Wednesday... 18 5 | 18 . 2 
’ Thursday we 19 6 | 19 3 
_ Briday ies 20 7 PAV 4 
. Saturday 4 21 8 | 4 | —=8 
Sunday = 22 9 22 6 
. Monday i 23 10 | 93 7 
Wednesday .. 25 12 25 _ 9 
Thursday =... 26 13 | 26 10 
Friday si 27 14 | 27 oi 
Saturday . 28 15 28 42 
| 
Sunday .. Sexiber J August 13 | September § 1 September 10 
| Monday ss 2 14 2 11 
Tuesday ee 3 15 3 12 
| Wednesday .. 4 16 4 iB 
_ Thursday ss 5 17 6 14 
Friday ee 6 18 (6 15 
_, Saturday we 7 19 aa 16 
., Sunday oe 8 p24) g BY 
”, Monday as 9 2.0 “'g 18 
' Tuesday 4 10 22 10 19 
Wednesday ° il 23 ll 20 
_ Thursday sia 12 24 12 21 
_. Friday vs 13 25 13 22 
., Setarday oe 44 26 14 23 
| by 
_, Sunday - 18 aT 15 24 
‘+. Monday sa 16 28 | 16 25 
Tuesday ee 17 20 i? 26 
| Wednesday sf i8 30 | 18 7 
fore ureday os 19 3) | 49 98 
a =e 20 September 1 | 20 29 
erat Saturday ee 2) 2 | ai wt 80 
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Table H—conid. 


Week Day Lunar-Solar. Existing-Solar. § Eunar-Solar. Existing Solar. 
Month. Day.’ Month. Day. |§ Month. Day. j§ Month. Day. 


Sunday .. Sexiber 22 September 3 September 22 October ] 
Monday se 23 4 |. 23 2 
Tuesday - 24 5 24 $ 
Wednesday ‘ 25 6 25 4 
Thursday ie 26 q 26 5 
Friday ss 27 8 27 6 
Saturday he 28 9 286 7 
Sunday’ .. October 1 October 9 November 1 November 6 
Monday es 2 10 2 7 
Tuesday 3 11 3 8 
Wednesday .. 4 12 4 Q 
Thursday a 5 13 5 10 
Friday ss 6 14 6 ll 
Suturday vi 7 15 7 12 
Sunday ‘ 8 16 8 13 
Monday ; 9 17 9 14 
Tuesday ; 10 18 10 15 
Wednesday .. ll 19 11 16 
Thursday ie 12 20 12 OW 
Friday ; 13 21 13 18 
Saturday 3 14 22 4 19 
Sunday a 16 23 15 20 
Monday ar 16 24 16 _ at 
Tuesday i 17 25 17 22 
Wednesday  .. 18. 26 18 23 
Thursday - 9, 27 19 _ 2 
Friday x 20. 28 20 2b 
Saturday - 2) _ 2 21 (26 
‘Sunda . oe 30 22 27 
Monday i 23 31. | 3 =. 
‘Tuesday <— 2¢ November.. 1 | _ 29 
Wednesday  .. . 26 oie © 2 30 
Friday — ' 7 : 4 | (aT 2 
Saturday is‘s 28 BS — B : 
Sunday _. December 1 ‘December 4 [ 
Manday | oe 2 5 
Tuesday . 3 6 yj. 
Wednesday .. 4 7] 





6 Noxt-day, Sanctuary Day, interslary ond aah canted i in Eon Cdn but counted’ 
in the existing Solar Qalandac... 

7 In ganar Solar Calendar, on account of Renntuany Dass Ontoion Oils wills on & Monday 
> nd gll the reat of the. yaar @ day later in the ee shows. in. the Tau. 
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Week Day. 


| - Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
_ Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


, Sunday 
_ Monday 
, Tuesday 
‘Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
‘ Saturday’ 


-‘Tel-chiragh 
159 and 168. 


Tel lupri ; a rite consisting in anointin 


Lunar-Solar. 
Month. Day. 


eo 


“I o> oO 


26 
27 
28 
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Existing Solar. 
Month. ony, : 


31 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PUNJABI LEXICOURAPHY. 


SERIES IV, 


By H. A. ROSE, 1.0.8. (Retired), 
(Continued from page 206.) 
: land held revenue-free (for supplying @ shrine with oil for itslamp? B., 


the nine planets and the Tel snd, ¢.v.: Ch., 127. 
Tel sand : a rite in which oi] is 


cast a small coin 


 § In the Existi 
previous footnote, 


into @ vessel for the 


arrow. 


Brahman 
Telangi: Viburnum foetens : Ch., 239, 
Tendu : Diospyros montana : Sirm fr, 
Thadairi: archery, a shoot{ 

Keonthal vi, Fr, thoda, an 
Thairi : a sort of platform, whereas a thdn is a 
Thakri ; a weight = 1} sers khdm'. =Solhé : 


App. IV, vi. 


g bride and bridegroom, followed by worship of 
poured over the heads of a bridal pair by relatives who 
; it follows the Tel lupri : Ch., 127. 

bg match ; also a tune played at an archery meeting: SS. 


mere heap of stones : S8,, Bashahr, 26, 
Sirmfr, App. 111. 


ng Calendar the last day of the year falls really on a Sunday for the reason given in the 


and Christmas Day on a 
Tn the Lunar-Solar Calendar Leap Year 


Thursday, 


‘a Day would be an intercalary day after Saturday Dec, 28th. 
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Thakri 12 moastwe of capacity (4 thékris=1 paiha), but used as a measure of area; 
SS., Beja, 4. | | 

Thal : a form of oath on the Raja, like the Daroht but merely placing the person upon 
whom it is imposed within the R&ja’s mercy : SS., Bashahr., 34 and Jubbal., 23. 

Thalli ; a sheet : SS., Bashahr, 41. 


Thama : distribution of dels or ‘shares’ among Brahmans at 4 wedding : Gloss., I, 
p. 797. 


Thamba : a group of villages held by descendants of a common ancestor, direct or 
indirect : Comp., 19. : | 
Thambi : a granary : Mandi, 33. 
Thang! : hazelnut, Corylus colurna : Ch., 226 and 240, 
Thareth : an official ;— Bhatwal ; he carries out the Char’s orders in Bhattiy at; % f; 
tharra, ‘a platform ': Ch., 265. 
Tharwal : Cornus capitaia : Sirmar, App. IV, v. 
Thehr : 2 mound; Panj. theh: B., 175. 
Thiarshu': Tirshu, o small fair; syn. Shand; Saraj (Kulu): Gloss., I, pp. 440 and 441. 
Thobi : a carpet : Ch., 203. 
Thoda ; a gamo played with bows and arrows : Sirmir, 62. 
Thola,= ThaAkri and Solh&: Sirmar, App. Tif. 
Thoplu ; wheat-cakes ; Ch., 139. ? 
Thulla ; see under Topa. 
Thuth : a root: Ch., 243 : the thumb, in Attock, Attock Gr., p. 113; — 
Tari pana := Tigra pana, g.v. 
Tigra ; apparently = Talli, ‘ & small piece of cloth, a patch ?._-nand, to throw a cloth 
over a man’s daughter or sister to disarm. his enmity: Gloss., I, p. 906. 
Tika : a very good soil: Sirmur, App. I. 
Mikar : a very poor soil: SS., Bhajji, 7. Tikar,=Shandtu « minor sacrifioe: 88. 
Bashahr, 28. | 
Tikidar : a tenant paying cash rental: Ch., 277. 
Tikr := Tigra, ¢.v. | 
Tikre : a kind of sweetmeat: B., 106. 
Tilla : sweet pdtis: Ch., 222 and 243. _ 
Timbar : Xanthozylon hostile: Simla, 8. B., xliii; X. alatum : Ch., 237. 
Timur : Diospyros malanozylon : Sirmtr, App. IV, vi. | | 
Tiraoja : the sending for the bride to her husband’s home for the third time: Gloss. 
I, 824. a | | 
: Tiria : squint: Ch., 138. 
Nirmal : Zunthoxylum alatum : Sirmir, App. IV, ii. 
Tirsera 2 & cess; see Autaridne ; Ch., 96. 
Titet : Rhus sp. ;=Arkhol: Ch., 238. 
Tola : betrothal by exchange: Ch., 141. 
Tola i: of gold:— = 1 rupee $ ratis in Amritsar. | 
3 1 ¥ 4s 9» Ferozepur, etc. . 











40 sere 


| =~ 1 4 2 » elsewhere. 
Tola : 5 tolas = 1 chhiténk. . 
4. chhitanks =~ 1 pao. — = | 
4 paces = | ser. nr ee 
wm 1 man of S2ibs,: Gujrat,” 
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Tonchara : an inoculator: Gloss., I, p. 356. Bikane r. 

Tong ; around basket ; see Pitar. oe 

Topa : corresponds to the English gallon. A hath-rakh topa is the topa measured with 
the help of one hand. The charra topz is measured without any aid: D. I. K: the standard 
measure of capacity in Sh&hpur, containing almost oxactly 2 standard sers of wheat or 
bajra :— 





oes 








4 paropis! = 1 topa = 2 sera, 
4 iopas == 1 pat = 8 sere. 
10 pais = 1 man = 2 standard mans, 


4 mans = 1 khalwdr = 8 standard mans. 

But on the Chen 4b :—1 fopa contains only 5 sers of wheat, and 4 pais make 1 man 
= 26% standard sers; about: Bhera and Miani 1 topa contains 
only 1Z standard sers ; but in the Tappa tldga of the Salt Range 
1 topa contains 3 sere of wheat and 5 gate make 1 man=1} 
standard mans. 

In Muzaffargarh the fopa varies in weight from 1} to 64 
sers, but its usual weight is about 5 or 6 sers.In Ferozepur the 
topa equals 3 sers pakkd or, among the Dogars, 4 sers pakka. 

In Hazara it~ 4 chobas, but is now rercly used. 

In Gujarat :— 4 paropis = 1 tops by measure, 

16 topas == FY anean, 
50 Ca, m |} pand, 
4 pants om 1 adn. 
Llmdnt = 94 English mans. 


The topa however varies in weight from 1} to 3 English sers, 
Topi ; cap ; topi-lani, a form of widow remarriage: Ch., 127. 


Topu : a cap, worn by women: SS., Bashahr, 42. 

Tor : Huphorbia Nivulia: Ch., 239. 

Torang ; a porridge made of béth#, in Kanawar : SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Toye pl. ; hollow foot-bangles: B., 112. Cf. Tarora, and P, D. 1147. 

Totru ; a kind of peas; Simla, S. R., xli. 

Tot ; a cone, made of parched flour, about a cubit in height and used in the janjé form 
of marriage. The maternal uncle of the bride makes 7 of these cones, cuts the tops off with 
his right hand, and with it touches the back of the fireplace (on the north), the east, south, 
west and north of the room in that order, and the top of the door frame: Ch., 157. 

Trakar ; a pasture, at a distance from the village but whenco the cattle can be brought 
home at night; Ch., 27. 


Trangari : a bridge, temporary or permanent, made of two beams with cross-pieces ; 
of., Gurdru : Ch., 12. 


Trebhanj ; a threefold exchange of brides : Comp., 2. Cf. Chobhanj. 
Trimbal : a wild fig, Ficus glomerata: Ch, 240. 

Tritu ; pepper, Zuonymus fimbriatus: Ch., 237. 

Tu*am-l-walima ; marriage feast, in Multan: Glossary, 1, 833. 
Tukma : silken thread, worn as an ornament: B., 195. 


Tukri; @ measure containing 4 hassas, in some villages, and in others 5, of the Boi 
tage in Hazara: 10 tukrie=1 chhat. 


] Ja the ShAbpar Thad the porort is called fila, sof ibe pw appae us bs coled snrort 
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Tal : an inferior kind of tobacco : Sirmér, 66. 
Tumbi : 2 bottle (7), Simla Hills: Gloss., I, p. 387. 
Tumbri : Marlea begoniaefolia: Sirmfr, App. TV, v. Also apparently a dim. of Tumhbi. 
Tang : Rhus cotinus: Sirmar, App. IV, iv, and Ch., 237. 

Tyni: a box; cf., Kanjal: Oh., 208. 

Tupkha : meat stew ; in Kanéwar: SS., Bashahr, 41. 


Ubthal : a kind of rice: SS., Bashahr, 48. 

Uch : 2 adj., high (caste): Gloss., I, p. 456. 

Uda dhala@n : a small due on succession to ownership in land: SS., Kunhiar, 9. 

Ugrahika : 2 collector of revenue ; ugrahkiydt, the circuit of an— : Ch., 264 and 270. 

Ujari : a poor kind of soil: SS., Jubbal, 25. 

Ukanh : a tree: B., 160. 

Ulanga : see under Hath bhra. 

Umm-us«sibtan : lit., ‘ mother of children,’ infantile convulsions ; Ar. sibydn or subydn = 
‘boys’: B., 187. | 

Ungal: 3 ungals = 1 girah. 

16 girahe = 1 yard : Gujrat. 

Ungi : an instrument of iron, with which the hair is parted in front ; used at weddings: 
Ch,, 142. 

Upas : the single meal eaten only once a day for 8,5, 7,8, 9 or 18 days after a death 
by the family of the deceased : —Ch., 154, 159 and 161. 

Utar : North; Ch., 149. 

Utkar : Mal&na, q. v. 


Vakhan : ‘to be said’: Mandi, 53. 
Vanan : ? things or various things : Mandi, 53. . 
Vand: « lot, usually impartible, and when so the inheritance of the youngest son ; 
in Bangahal (Kangra) : Comp., 73. | 
Venja : bamboo: Mandi, 53. 
Vichola : a go-between : Comp., 9. 
_ Vingr& : curling ; see under Chine. 


Wage : a tether: B., 148. | 
Wahtar :  moasure containing 40 odzs; in the Pakhlt tract it contains only 20 odis: 


Hazara. 

Wajid-t-zillt (prohably for wujid-ua-gill, ‘body of the shadow’), imaginary body: 
B., 176. . | 
Wak * an irrevocable betrothal, tantamount to a marriage: Comp., 5: (2) the power 
of @ girl to bestow herself in marriage (Pesh&war) : ib., 6 and 37. | a | 

Wakdan : lit. ‘a gift by word of mouth’, an irrevocable form. of betrothal among Hindus: 
Gloss., I, p. 785. | : , 

Wano : (? ddno, Dénava), tyrant, in aa, Ip. 448. 

W a = Wak, q.v.: Gloss.,1,p.790.. a :< 
: Ween: . ace as Ys al or wenthel bhejnd, to send a, support or pledge in ratifi- 
cation of a betrothal : Gloss., I, p. Slt and 884.0 oe oe 
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Warna : a wedding ceremony at which a sheep is passed thrice round the heads of the 
pair by the bridegroom’s mother. : Ch., 158. 

Wary : prisoner’s base: B., 201 

Wasal : onions, Ar. basal. B., 192. 

Wat : =sig, vegetables ; wat walawan, to send a request for Wai, ata betrothal : Gloss., 
p. I, 792. 

Watr sakh : sending of frosh fruit, etc., by the girl’s father to the boy’s: Gloss., I, p, 792. 

Watt4, purana: the old standard of weight, in which :— 

2 tolas = | sarsdhi 
15 sarsdhts = 1 ser, Hence the old ser was=to 32 déolas: 
Tarn Taran. 

Windik: a ceremony observed by certain Muhammadan septs in honour of o valiant 
ancestor: B., 136. 

Yat, fem. -ini : giant ; Gilgit: Gloss., I, p. 367. 

Yud :=satiu, porridge, in Kanawar : SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Zaddi baddi: general corvée for special persons travelling through the State: SS. 
Kumh &rsain, 22. 

Zagat-khana : various taxes : Suket, 43. 

Zakat : (? Zakat), a duty levied on every house whivh produces or sells ginger: 88., 
Kuthar, 8. 

Zakki : ~ Chaugharia, mahirat, g.v. 

Zu: =Ju, g.v. 
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KOTTAYAM PLATE OF VIRA-RAGHAVA CHAKRAVARTI. 
By K. N. DANIEL, 
(Continued from p. 229.) 
IV. Paleographic Evidence. 


Let us now discuss the subject from tho Paleographic standpoint. The alphabots employ- 
ed in this document are the Vatteluttu and the Arya-cluttu or the Grantha. The Vatteluttu 
is otherwise called the Chéra Pandya alphabet, which was in use throughout Kéralam and 
the country of the P&andyans : its characters, however, being limited, many Sanskrit words 
could not be written in it, The South of India, ax can be casily shown, was colonised by the 
Aryans some centuries antecedent to the Christian era, and consequently Sanskrit education 
in the South must also have begun before the said era. Sanskrit education necessarily 
‘implies the existence of some alphabet other than Vatteluttu and accordingly we find the 
Arya-eluttu alphabet side by side with it, though the Vatteluttu was more commonly 
rie ng rptyenaicthbed Aneta rs writing Sanskrit books and sometimos in writing the 

rit words in the Vatteluttu documents. i : 
eee ae Hence we find both Vatteluttu and Arya 

Alleged evidence agatnet an early date from the Grantha characters—Mr, Venkayya 
has adduced some pieces of paleographic evidence to prove that this document was 
of the fourteenth century. “‘ As I have already remarked,” says Mr. Venkayya, “ the Vatte- 
luttu characters of this grant appear to be more modern than those of the Cochin plates of 
Bhaskara Ravivarman and of the Tirnnelli plates. It may not however be quite safe 

to base any conclusions on the Vatteluttu portion, because no dated inscriptions 
to that character aro published and available for comparison. The Malayalam por- | 


tion, clearly shows that the inscription cannot be so old as the eighth century a.p. The 
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symbols for a, a, at, ka, gha, ia, ta, and ya, differ but slightly from their modern Malayalam 
equivalents. The secondary form of the vowel «, which is added to consonants, is almost 
the same as in modern Malayalam. I have compared the Malayalam portion of this insorip- 
tion with several stone inscriptions from the Western Coast. One of the stones in the Te. 
vandrum Museum contains a much defaced inscription, dated in Kollam 239 (a.p 1064) 
which begins with some Sanskrit words written in ancient Malayalam or Grantha,. The 
alphabet employed in it is much more archaic than that of the subjoined grant. The vowel ai 
which may be taken as a test letter, and which occurs in the Trivandrum inscription, resembles 
the corresponding symbol in the Tirunelli plates. (Ind. Ani., Vol. XX, plate opposite 
p. 291, line 26). The only three inscriptions known to me, whose characters bear some re- 
semblance to those of the Vira Raghava plate, are Nos. 266, 269 and 270 of the Govern- 
ment Hpigraphist’s collection for 1895. Of these, the first is dated in Kollam 427 (ap. 1252) 
and the last in Saka Samvat 1256, (a.p. 1314). From these facts I am led to think that the 
present inscription is much later than the Cochin grant and the Tirunelli plates as well as the 
Trivandrum inscription quoted above.” (Hpigraphia Indica, Vol. IV, p. 293.) 


It is true that the charactors, a, d, ka, gha, ta and ya, do not differ much from their modern 
— equivalents. This will not prove anything, unless it is shown that the ancient equivalents 
of these characters were different. Mr. Venkayya does not try to prove this, except in the 
case of one of these symbols, viz., ai. He saw this character on a stone in the Trivandrum 
Museum and in the Tirunelli plates (line 26). The symbol ai, which we see in line 26 of the 
Tirunelli plates, is indeed quite different from that of the document under consideration. 
We see this symbol not only in line 26 (Aiydyiravarkkum), but also in line 34 (aimpattéjarat) 
of the Tirunelli plates, in line 6 of Tanu Iravi copper plates No. 1 (Aiyanatikatiruvati) and 
in some other inscriptions. But there is one thing which Mr. Venkayya did not know: the 
character ai found in the Tirunelli copper plates is Vatteluttu. The as of the Vatteluttu 
alphabet is, of course, quite different from that ofthe Arya-eluttu alphabet, which we find in 
the copper plate under consideration. That the symbol ai, which Mr. Venkayya pointed out 
as ‘Grantba, is Vatteluttu cannot be gainsaid. Vide plates showing the Vatteluttu alphabet — 
employed in the Kaviydr inscription of a.D. 950 and that employed in the Tirmn4ntikkarai 
inseription of Rajaréja I and the Rajasékhara copper plate. (Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. I, p. 
288 : Vol. II, p. 10.) 


Considering the great advance the study of epigraphy has made during the last 26 years, 
since Mr. Venkayya wrote this article, we should not blame him for his mistake. At the same 
time it is difficult to understand how he came to make it. There is no other symbol in 
Vattoluttu for ai and there must be some symbol for it in thi alphabet, as every alphabet 
is complete for writing the language for which it is intended. The character at is also 
necessary to write Tamil, of which Vatteluttu was the alphabet. Mr. Venkayya was aware of 
the fact, as he himself says, “in Tamil inscriptions....+-+.+- it is generally the words of 
Sanskrit origin that are written in Granitha.” The ai which he refers to is not used in 
writing a word of Sanskrit origin and the characters found on either side of it are all: 
Vatteluttu. In those circumstances he ought to have taken it for a Vattelatta character. 

Let me point out one other instance in which Mr. Venkayya’ shows ignorance of the 
Malayalam alphabet. He read “ Chandradikshyakalujia” (lines 20, 21). Any school boy will 
say that there is no kshya there, but tdiya. Moreover, chandradikehyakalutia is meaningless. 

- ‘With all deference to Mr. Venkayya, # distinguished epigraphist, one cannot but observe 
that with so limited @ knowledge of the Malayalam or Arys-elutti alphabet, ho’ was 
hardly qualified to make: ‘a paleographic comparison of the Malayalam characters, 7 
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Let us now turn to the fact that some of the Arya-eluttu symbols found in thig document.,. 
do not differ from their modern equivalents. Mr. Venkayya is quite right when he says: “The 
secondary form of the vowel u, which is added to consonants, is almost the same as in modern 
Malayalam.” But he should have known thatthis is the case’ with the Arya-eluttu of any 
age : (vide plate showing the variations in the Arya-eluttu alphabet). 

Now there are two varieties of Arya-eluttu—the Malayalam and the Tamil Grantha. 
The Arya-eluttu, therefore, was developed into the Tamil Grantha in the Tamil country, and 
into the Malayalam on the Malabar Coast. Now, in order to trace the development of the 
Grantha into the Malayalam alphabet, we should compare the ancient writings of Kéralam 
with this document. Unfortunately we have only very few ancient inscriptions—dated or 
datable—of Malabar available. I have, therefore, taken all the available ancient inscriptions 
in which the Grantha characters are used. If wo find a fully developed Malayalam character 
in an inscription of the Tamil country, we can be sure that it was fully developed in 
Malabar also ; on the other hand if we find an archaic one in the inscriptions of the Tamil 
country, we cannot decide that it way not fully developed in Malabar. 

With a view to give the reader as complcte an idea as possible regarding the development 
of the Arya-elutiu alphabet, I have given a plate, of which a description is necessary. In 
the first column the modern Malayalam charactors are given; in the second modern Tamil 
Grantha ;in the third, those of the Vira Raghava plates; in the fourth, those of the Raja- 
éékhara plate (facsimile, Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. If, p. 12. L have tracud the characters not 
from the facsimile but from the plate itself). In the fifth, those of the Tanu Iravi plates No. I 
(facsimile, Zbtd., Vol. II, pp. 66, 68): in the sixth, those of the TAnu Iravi plates No. II 

(facsimile, [bid., Vol. Il, pp. 80, 82): in the soventh, those of the Cochin plates of Parkara Iravi 
(facsimile, Ind. Ant., Vol. ITI, p. 334): in the eighth, those of the miscollancous inscriptions of 
Pérkara Iravi (facsimile, Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. II, pp. 44-47). Thoso are all from Malabar. 
In the ninth column the characters of tho Mirafichataiyan inscription, A.D. 772 (facsimile, 
Hipigraphia Indica, Vol. VIII, p. 320) arc given; in the tenth and eleventh, those of the 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla inscriptions of the cighth contury (facsimile, Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, 
pp. 274-277; South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 348.352): in the twelfth, 
those of the Madras Museum plates of J&tilavarman, ¢. oighth century (facsimile, 
Ind. Ant., Vol. XXII, pp. 70, 71): in the thirteenth, those of the Tiruparappu copper 
plates; ninth century (facsimile, Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. I, p- 198) : in the fourteenth, those of 
the Huzur office plates of Karunantatakkar, a.p. 866 (facsimile, [btd., Vol. I, pp. 6-9): in the 
fifteenth, those of the Udeyéndiram plates of Hastimalla, tenth contury (facsimile, South 
Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, Part ITI, pp. 384, 385) :in the sixteenth, those of the RAajardj in- 
scriptions, tenth century (facsimile, Zbid,, Vol. III, Part I, p. 4): in theseventeenth, those 
of the R&jéndrachéla inscription, a.D. 1012 (facsimile, Ppigraphia Indica, Vol. LX, 232). 

Now let us compare the characters found in these writings. In the Vira Raghava copper 
plate we find the following characters which are almost like their Malayalam symbols, a, 4, e, 
k, th, 9, gh, ch, fich, t, n, %, p, m, y, 1, U, v, 6, ér, ah, bh, 1. Of these we find e, g, 4r, h, in the 
inscription of A.D. 772 (column 9): 4, kh, g, ch, fich, t, 2, p, y, l, li, v, 8, &r, bh, h, in the eighth 
century inscriptions of Nandivarman Pallavamalla (columns 10, 11): e, 9, 4,2, Y) 2, UW, 8, Sy h» 
in the Jatilavarman plates of C. eighth century (column 12) : and &, 9, Pi Ys &, a, h, 
in the R&jasékara copper plate which is shown to be & very early one (column 4). We 
find all these characters in these plates exactly as they are in Malayalam. We have gh in 
the eighth century Tamil inscriptions of Néndivarman Pallavamalla and Jatilavarman 
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exactly as it is in Tamil Grantha. We do not find gh in any inscription: 
except in the Vira Raghava plate. Thé symbols for gh i Malayalam nae plea pet 
almost the same. 

. In the Vira Raghava plate Wwe have m twelve times and mm once. The symbol mis twice 
written exactly as it is in Malayalam. It is written ten times, and mm onoe quite 
differently, just as we find in all other insoriptions. | 

As for ¢, it is not Arya-eluttu. This character is not necessary for writing Sanskrit, of 
which Arya-eluttu is tho alphabet. It was, no doubt, taken from Vatteluttu and adopted into 
the Malayalam alphabet. The symbol ¢ of our copper plate is not like the Malayalam + but 
like the Vatteluttu y of Rajasékhara and Tanu Iravi Tiruvalla. The symbols é and u are 
added to it, just as in Malayalam. This character, therefore, was adopted into the Malayalam 
alphabet. No one can, however, say when it was adopted, or whether it was newly adopted, 
by the writer of our copper plate. 

Wo have / in the Tiruparappu copper plate of the ninth century (column 13). We find 
» in tho Jatilavarman plates (c. eighth century) and others, almost like the Malayalam 2, 

As to the remaining characters a and @, we do not find any other inscription in Kéralam in 
which these charactors occur. But we find 4 symbol for @ almost like its modern Malaya. 
lam equivalent in tho inscription of Marafichateiyan (column 9). We finda and@ in the 
eighth contury inscriptions of Jatilavarman and Nandivarman in a slightly different form, 
i,¢., almost like their Tamil Grantha equivalents. 3 

Now let us take the symbol a again. In the plate showing the early Pallava Grantha 
alphabet of the seventh contury (Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. I, p 222), the symbol a is almost 
like the modern Malayalam a, though all the other characters are far from being 
similar to their modorn equivalents. In the Grantha alphabet of the eighth century (7id., 
p. 228) the symbol a is far from being similar to the modern a, but some other characters 
approach their modern equivalents. Lastly in the table showing the (Qrantha 
alphabot of tho last quarter of the eighth century (Z bid., p. 224), the character a by no means 
approaches the modern a; but many of the other symbols are just like their modern 
equivalents. From all this we find that the development of the Grantha alphabet was not 
uniform throughout Southern India. 

So the argument that the Grantha characters of our copper plate are too developed. 
to be ascribed to any dato earlier than the fourteenth century falls to the ground. For we 
find them in the eighth century inscriptions of the Tamil country. 

Evidence in support of an early date from the Grantha characters.—Let us see whether we 
can arrive at any positive idea regarding the date, from the Grantha characters used in 

this plate. | 

The peculiarity of the symbol at should be noted. It is written twice with two symbols, 
called pul/i, unlike its modem equivalent. Since we do not find that character in any other 

inscription, wo cannot say when this gave place to its modern form. , | 

Let us again compare the characters of Vira Raghava’s copper plate with those of other 
plates. The few characters we find in the Rajasékhare plate are, no doubt, more archaic than 

those of Vira Raghava’s plate. _ : 

(1) Now compare the Vira Raghava plate with the Tanu Iravi plates. In Tanu Iravi there 
are only very few Grantha characters. The characters for comparison are#,,é,andm, The 
symbols of Tanu Iravi is just like its modern equivalent. . We have no pure ¢ but séuin the Vira - 
Raghava plato. Thesymbols of that stu is far from being similar to the modern ¢ which we 
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find in the Tanu Iravi plates. The symbol r of Taénu Travi is decidedly more developed 
than that of our copper plate. There is a bending on the left side which, if extended further 
down, makes it like the modern 7. Out of the 12 m symbols in our copper plate, two are 
fully developed. We find only threo of that character in T&nu Iravi, and they are like the 
undeveloped ten of the Vira Raghava copper plate. Taking the whole into consideration, 
Vira R&ghava is older than T&nu I[ravi. 

(2) If we compare é, ch, jich, t, r, and s of our plate with those of the Tamil country 
inscriptions of Nandivarman (eighth century, column 10), we shall find those of the latter 
are more developed than those of the former. This is presumptive evidence that Vira 
Raghava is older than Nandivarman, eighth century. 

(3) The symbol kr in Nandivarman, Jatilavarman, eto., is uniform and has some resem- 
blance to its modern equivalent. But the Ar of Vira Raghava’s plate has no resem- 
blance to the modern &r. It is writton twice in the Vira Raghava plate, exactly in the 
same form. This affords presumptive ovidence that our copper plate is earlier than the 
eighth century. 

Again, comparing Rajesékhara with Nandivarman, the symbols kh, t, dh, and » of the 
latter are just like their Malayalam equivalonts, while those of Rajasékara are archaic. 
Rajaéékhara, therefore, must be earlior than tho vighth contury. 

Is there any evidence against an carly date from the Vatteluttu characters ?—Now let us turn 
to the Vatteluttu portion of the copper plato. Though Mr. Venkayya has said that it may 
not be quite safe to base any conclusion on the Vatteluttu portion, ho says that “the 
Vatteluttu characters of this grant appear to bo more modern than those of the Cochin plates 
of Bhaskara Ravivarman and of the Tirunelli plates.” As usual he docs not tell us his grounds. 

I have examined almost all the available ancient Vatteluttu inscriptions. Many of 
the characters are the same in all of them, but there are differences in a few. The sub. 
joined plate shows these characters as they aro written in 23 inscriptions. Tho first column 
shows the characters of the Vira Raghava plate; the second those of the Tirunolli plates of 
Parkara Iravi (facsimile, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX, p. 200); the third those of the Cochin 
plates of Parkara Iravi (facsimile, :bid., Vol. ITT, p. 334); tho fourth those of the miscellancous 
inscriptions of the same king (facsimile Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. IT, pp. 34-46); the fifth those 
of the Rajasékhara copper plate (facsimile, ibid., p.12. I have traced tho characters from the 
plate itself) ; the sixth, those of tho first set of the Kottayam plates of Tanu Iravi, ninth century; 
the seventh, those of the second set of the above (facsimile of both, ibid., pp. 66-82); the eighth, 
those of the Mavatattu Matham plate of Tanu Iravi, ninth century (facsimile, iid., p. 68, [have 
traced the characters from the plate itself) ; the ninth, those of the inseriptions of Marafichatai- 
yan, eighth century (facsimile, Zpigraphia Indica, Vol. VIII, p. 320; Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. I, 
p. 286) ; the tenth, those of the Madras Museum plates of Jatilavarman, o. eighth century, 
(facsimile, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXII, pp. 70,71); the eleventh, those of the Mampalli 
plate, a.p. 973 (facsimile, Lpigraphia Indica, Vol. IX, p. 286); the twelfth, those of the 
Parttivapuram inscription of a.D, 923 (plate, Trav. Arch, Series, Vol. I, p. 286) ; the thirteenth, 
_those of the Kantiydr inscriptions of 936 a.p. (plate, ibid., p. 286) ; the fourteenth, those of 
the Kaviydr inscription of 949 a.p. (plate, tbid., p. 288); the fifteenth, those of the inscription 
of Rajaraja I, tenth century (plate, ibid., p. 288); the sixteenth, those of the Rajendra Chola 
_ inscription 4.p. 1003 (facsimile, Rpigraphia Indica, Vol. V, p. 146) ; the seventeenth, those of — 
the Kantiyar inscription of a.D. 1221 (plate, Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. 1); the eighteenth, those 
* of the Chittaral inscription of a.D. 1374 (plate, ibid., p. 296) ; the nineteenth, those of the — 

 N@vayakkalam inscription of 4.p. 1439 (plate, ibid., p. 296); the twentieth, those of the 
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Paliyom plates, se L663 (1 id. Pp. 6-11) ; the twenty-first, those of the Parur Church 
inscription of 1624 a.D. (facsimilo, ibid., p. 300) ; and twenty-second, those of the Michirai 
Matham plate of 4.D. 1770 (facsimile, ibid., p. 300); the twenty-third hon the ae 
a. ; . ‘he t "" f A * ‘ : ’ 
age the timc of Parkara Iravi (facsimile, Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. II, Part 
| Bmore pene at Me acvompanying plate, showing the Vatteluttu alphabet of different 
insoriptions, W ‘Ji convince the expert reader that Mr. Venkayya is wrong in saying that th 
eee, ee oe ' 3 & 
Vatteluttu characters of the document under consideration are more modern than those of 
the Cochin plates and of the Tirunelli plates. 

Let us compare the cha raciers ofthe different inscriptions inthe accompanying plate. 
There arc two Va rieties of 7. We find closed and open ¢ symbols in the Tanu Iravi plates 
of the ninth century; closed ¢ in the Parur inscription of the seventeenth century; and 
an open 7 in the Michirai Matham, plate of the eighteenth century. : 

Now let ustakeg. We finda closed andanopen # in the Tanu Iravi plates of the ninth 
century, and in the Pirkara Iravi. We find a closed # in the Naivayakkalam inscription 
of the fifteenth century, Chittaral inscription of the fourteenth century, etc., and an open # 
in the Piliyain plates of the seventeenth century, the Parur inscription of the seventeenth 
century, Michirai Matham plates of the eighteenth century, etc. 

Let us look at the symbol a. There are six or seven varicties of this character. We 
and two varieties in our copper plate. One of them is in those of Parkara Iravi, Tanu 
Iravi, eto. The other is almost like that of the Marafichadaiyan inscription (col. 9). All 
the varieties of a necd not bo of the same rudimentary form. 

In the modern Malayalam alphabet there are two symbols for¢. One is an adaptation 
from the Vattoluttu. In Vatteluttu ¢ is a r with a dot on either side. In Malayalam an r 
with dot on either sides is road f. = 

The next symbol for consideration is «. The difference is only very slight in the case 
of this symbol. It may bo stated that there are five varieties. The one variety which we 
find in Vira Raghava is that with two angles. The same variety is seen in four inscriptions 
of the tonth century (cola. 12, 13, 14 and 15). The Tirunelli plate (col. 2) and the Huzur 
Troasury plates (vol. 23), both of the sixth century, have almost the same form. Another 
variety is in the plates of Parkara Iravi, Tanu Travi (ninth century), Mampalli plate (tenth 
century): another in Jatilavarman (¢. eighth century), Tanu Iravi No. 3, Tiruvalla (ninth 
century): another in the Paliyam plates (seventecnth century). 

There are three varieties of the symbol & and two of them are found in the Tagu lIravi 
plate No. 3 and in the inscriptions of the seventeenth century. The third variety is found 


only in the eighth century inscriptions. 
Thero are two varieties of the symbol 2, and both are found in the seventeenth 


century inscriptions. ” 
Symbol % is written in two forms and both are found in the Taénu Travi plates of the 
ninth century. Ono is in the Rajasekhar plate, the Chittaral inscription of the fourteenth 


oentury, and Naviayakkalam insoription of the fifteenth century ; the other which is in Vire 
Raghava’s ia found in all other inscriptions. . = | 

There are two forms of pe and both are found in Tanu Iravi of the ninth century. One 
of them, which is in Vire Raghava, is found in Parkara Travi, Rajasékhara, the tenth century 
inscription of Kaviydr, the fourteenth century insoription of Chittaral, and the fifteenth cen- 
tury inscription of Navayakkelam. The eighth century inscription of J Atilavarman, is ~~ 
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almost identical, Tho other form is in Parkara lravi, Maraiichadaiyan of the eighth century, 
the Parttivapuram and Mampalli inscriptions of tho tenth century. 

There are five or six varicties of y in the subjoined plato, from which we cannot draw 
any conclusion whatever. 

Evidence in support of an early date fromthe Vagtetultu characters.—Let us take the charac. 
ter lu. The symbol 7 is quite visible in the du of Vira Raghava, Rajasckhara, and in two 
inscriptions of Parkara Iravi, and is fairly visible in the Cochin plates of Parkaralravi. Vege 
lu of cols. 1, 3, 4 and 5 and U4 of cols. Land 4, Theo symbol (is uniform in all inscriptions, 
except in the Paliyam plates and the Michirai plates (cols. 20, 22). 

Originally Ja must have beon a 2 with some additional mark, and in course of 
time have changed and lost all resemblance tou 1, We can clearly trace the develop. 
ment. In the Cochin plates of Parkaru Iravi the acditional mark of u, instead of coming 


down through the last line, P4 J » made a bend at the top and came down 


in another line. This is the only difference between the Vira Raghava lu and a certain 
variety of the Parkara 7« which underwent another change. Tho bending of J gave place 


to a single line - we, . That is the form in which this character appears in othor 


inscriptions. None, I hope, will gainsay this, and contend that the symbol Ju, which has 
no resemblance whatevor with /, is the original form. I[t is not true with any other symbol 
of the Vatteluttu alphabot, nor with unysymbolof anyalphalwt. In all alphabets, as well as 


Vatteluttu, where the symbols have inflections, it is invariably mada by adding some mark to 
the symbol in its a form. 





Some may argue that though the symbol fv of Vira Raghava anid Rajasékhara is the 
original form, it does not necessarily follow that those inscriptions are earlier than all the others, 
in which a later form of /u appoars. Original forms and later forms may co-oxist for 
some centuries, and therefore an varlicr form may bu found in w comparatively late insorip- 
tion. But we should bear in mind that the Vira Righava plate has the symbol lw five times and 
li once ; all uniformly written. The Rijasékhara plate has du twice, and both uniformly written. 
The Parkara Iravi inscriptions have tho different stages of lz. ‘I'he character 1a employed 
in‘the Perunna inseription B of Parkara Iravi (sixth century) is given in cok 4, which is 
exactly like that.of the Vira Raghava plate ; and the symbol’ lu employed twioo in the Tiruk- - 
kOtittanam inscription C, of Parkara Iravi is given in col. 4, in which 1 is quite visible as 
in the Vira Raghava plate. But in the same inscription a different lu, ay we find in col, 7, 
is used five times in which J is not at all visible, I have read all the published facsimiles 
of the Vatteluttu inscriptions and a very large number of unpublished inscriptions, and I 
found this Ju only in one more inscription, viz., that of Mirafichadaiyan (eighth century) in 
the Tirukkurralam temple (No. 480 of the collection of 1917 preserved in the Madras Office of 
Epigraphy). Itis exactly like the Vira Raghava lu. Of the several inscri ptions of Marafichadai. 
yan now preserved, we find this original form of iz only in one inscription, and therefore we 
may assume that this form of Ju had almost gone out of use during the days of Marafi- . 

ehajaiyan in the eighth century. Nowhere else did I find this original lu. Wo find this 
_ original form of lu onlyin five insoriptions, one written at Cranganore and one at Tiruvalla, 
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one at Perunna, one at Tirukkétitténam and one at Kurralam. We have one ninth century 
document and another of the sixth century—35 big copper plates now preserved in the 
Trivandrum Museum—vwritten at Tiruvalla itself. We do not find in any of them this 
particular form of du which appears in the Tiruvalla plate of Rajasékhara. No scholar will 
contend that all this is due to mere chance. It, therefore, follows that Vira Réghava and 
Raéjasékhara are the earliest and Parkara Iravi the next in point of date. Some may point 
to the Paliyam plates and the Parur inscription (cols. 20, 21). The characters of the Paliyam 
plates (A.D. 1663) are very different from the ancient inscriptions. The symbol 2 which 
ig uniform in all ancient inscriptions has undergone a change in the Paliyam plates. The 
vowel w and @ is added to J, not as it is in Vatteluttu, but as it is in Malayalam or Grantha. 
The symbol Jw of the Michirai Matham plates (4.D. 1770) is not like that of the Paliyam 
plates (cols. 20,22). As for the Parur inscription (col. 21), the symbol tu is exactly the 
Tamil lu—vide the character in the facsimiles of the ancient or modern Tamil inscriptions. 
(Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. I, pp. 6-9). The symbol | of Vatteluttu and Tamil are the same. 
_ The Tamil alphabet was commonly used in Keralam during the seventeenth century. The 
writer of the Parar inscription had to write a lu after a 1. He therefore may have written a 
Tamil lu by confusion. Or else he thought it proper to introduce a Tamil lu into the 
Vatteluttu alphabet. Anyhow none followed him. 


Conclusion. — 


We can now summarize what we have said on the date of the copper plate in question. 
We find that there are only four dates which suit the Astronomical requirements given in 
our plate—a.p. 230, 680, 775 and 1820. I don’t think that any one will ascribe to this 
plate so late date as the fourteenth century, after reading the specimens of Malayalam 
prose of the thirteenth century which I have quoted above. 

Paleography has made it very clear that Vira Raghava is earlier than. the eighth century. 
The year 775 is also, therefore, out of the question. 

Now there remain a.p. 230 and 680. It is unquestionably proved on Astronomical 
grounds that Parkara Iravi Varmar was of the sixth century. Among the witnesses of the 
Vira Raghava plate we do not find the king of the Venpolinafu who is mentioned in the 
Cochin plates of Parkara Iravi. If the dynasty of Venpolinatu was in existence at the 
time of Vira Raghava, it would have been by no means omitted, seeing that Venpolinatu 
was a strong Christian centre. Vira Raghava, therefore, must be earlier than Parkara Iravi. 
Virakérala Chakravartti, who lived during the middle of the first century 5.0., is mentioned 
as the great predecessor of Vira Raghava, but Parkara Iravi Varmar does not make mention 
of him. Perhaps he belonged to a different dynasty or, on account of the great distance of 
time, the name of Virakérala Chakravartti was omitted. This also leads us to think that 
Vira Raghava was older than Parkara Iravi Varmar. Vira Raghave is « pure Sanskrit name, 
but Pirkara Iravi is a Tamilised Sanskrit name, and consequently is of so late a date that 
the Aryan kings in the south allowed their names to be Tamilised. Vira Raghava, 
therefore, is earlier than Parkara Iravi. a a 

Paleographic evidence, especially that afforded by the character lw of. Vatteluttu, also 
leads us to the conclusion that Vira Raghava was earlier. The date, therefore, of Vira 
Raghavais March 6,2804D.° | : - * ss , 
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MOUNT D’ELI, 


In the issue of this Journali for January, 192 
(pp. 83-5), Sir Richard Templo appears to accept 
almost too readily the view expressed by Mr. KK. V. 
Subramanya Aiyar in his articlo on “fAn Uniden- 
tified Territory of Southern India,” that the revl 
meaning of Mount D°’E]i is tho Rat Fill, aud not 
the Seven Hills. I venture to suggest that Mr. 
Subramanya Aiyar’s explanation is ingenious but. 
incorrect, and that Sir Richard Temple ond others 
who have held that the vernacular nanie fur Muunt 
D’'Eli signified the Soven Hills need not se cassily 
abandon that opinion. 

Mr. Subramanya Aiyar acmits that in Siuskrit 
works like the Kerala-M@hdtmya the rewign sur 
rounding this hill is called the land of the Seven 
Hills (Sapiagaila); but ho status that the mistake 
arose with the Indian scholast, who eoufuumled 
the dental? with the lingual Sin transcription. "Chis 
appears to me to bo a gratuitous assumption 3 fur 


é 
t 


it is not only in Sanskrit works, which ure nore or | 


less modern, that the hill in question is know 
as the Seven Hills, but also in Tumil works af un- 
doubted antiquity,in which this hillis mentioned, 
the name it boars means unequivocully the Soven 
Hills, Thus in Narrinai, which is one of the ace 
knowledged Sangam works, we find in lyrie No. U1 
the following passnge :—~ 

Ponpaju Konkdna Nanna-nenuudgp 

Blur kuntan perinum, 
which means ‘‘even if we obtain the Seven Hilly 
(fhe Kunram) situate in the prosporous torritary 
of Nannan in golden Konkfna.” Again in olkund- 
naru, another well-known Sangin enileetion, wa 
read in lyric No. 162, Nannen Glinedu-varei, tliat ia, 
“the Seven Hills of Nannan.” Wo pather from odd 
Sangam works that this Nannan bolonael toon 
minor branch of the Céra line (Abunda U7 sh) 
and ruled ovor a territory, Pili-nidu (Pacdérriuy- 
patu IV, Epilogue), situated in Kunkduam, the 
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medern Ifonkean (Navginat 391), 
wore Kadambu-peru-viivil (Padirrup-patiu vy 
Mpilorae), Pali (fhrdnere 5 3 358), Viyaltr (Aha. 
eter WT), and Piranda (handndru 356); and he 
mwneliwe mountains, Bi Kunram or Blin Nedu. 
Vierini (Nerrinaé B91, Aqaadna ru 352) and Pal 
Stlamnbia (tlerderira £52), Kunram, Varai, and 
Silarnbu ara AYNCHVNS, Meaning mountain. It is 
this i) Nungam or Blin Neduvarai—the seven 
mountoins—t hat the Karopaan navigators came to 
Mall Muwat dou. "Bhus, if the evidence of ancient 
"Paradl diteradure de bea plied ~-anud thereis no reason 
Why thshould not he the torn: efi in tho European 
Mewnut JET has me eonnexien with elt, the 
Paril word far mdalika or pat. *, but it stands for 
ity the ead) numeral denoting seven. Tn these 
SSPPOLERLN Epes, Bede PPS prea is Kepyced hy attiompting 
feo Gotmert the mate of the hill with tho Tamil word 
fur vat, as Abe, Saloramiangaa Aivar has done, on the 
stronath ofa stury tokt bea radeing poot-chro- 
hidherad operatively recont date. Lt will be much 
meer Che fiat to hoadd that the Pout gave an inge- 
nintes tWiet to the anime of the hill to suit the 
Oxigenules ut lis miraculous story. 
KK. UG. Suswa Aryan, 


TOOTNAGTIE, 

Bor axatapdea of ther uae of this torm, 
volun, NAW], p, wus; NASNEL, pp. S08, 

Wule, flats dubson, advvives tho word from 
Bayt. dedicat ard Hayne tht the furmation is obs 
Cure A curmat Eeply in Netee ead Queries, vol, 
CALVT, ja 258, however, Rue inte this origin and 
thee cercnis to dlabe that dt is derived from Sky. 
detthe, Iie vitriol, sulphate of Copper =-ndéga, 
Lite oor devacl, 

Vhs Meleua Manat of ddministration, Vol. III, 
No Pratl tosis frags: Tootiauge (udga, San tuttindga, 
Mikvins dutlivdgeamia, Mol: netyun, Mal; tudtundgam, 
Tarn.) Aint. .... Speltor, 


His chief cities 


6Ee cre, 


Le. M. Ansqicy. 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


A Merareyatquy or Mrsriorsyst, by A. Govrnpa- 
COHARYA SVAMIN ( Vedically Viewed). 


It is irapossible in the courae of » brief rovinw tn 
notice in detail the many aspects of mnyaticism, 
as related to other philosophical aystorns or seienti- 
fic data, or the various view-points of other myatica, 
. Which have been quotod by tho author, yomatimeas, 
at considerable length, to support hia views and 
sometimes in clefonce of the general tenuts of tnys- 
ticism. Sufiice it to'way, that the author has filled 
his work with eopious extracts from writers, both: 
Eastern and Western, on Mysticism, Philosaphy 
and Religion. How far thero is justification ft. 
the claim which is mace throughout the work tha! 


oe ie ee: 
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4 ie printed from VHAY., April, L984, pp. B67 ~B5u. 


a ny Ee si tit eR a A 


ether myntie syeteme, such as Sufi-ism, even other 


relizivns such as Christianity and Buddhism, or 
vther philosophical dcetrinus such as Tao-ism im its 
Carleat vad purest form, derived their inspiration, 
fi mot thee origin, from the Vedanta philosophy 
of the Opanisheds and of the Bhagavad Gita, must 
be Wt te the reader himself to judge in each 
particnlyr wise, But it may be romarkod in general 
that the claim appears to be - large one, that it 
ignores the possibility of indepondent and indige- 
NOUS Orizink of crowds and philosophical systems, 
and that it rests on no vory clearly defined evidence. 
It ia, inorvovor, a question whether the mystic 
atid has not been real by the Author into the 
whole Vedanta philosophy of the time of the Upani- 
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shads and of the Bhagavad-Gita, down to Shan- ‘ with Vedanta esoterism. 


kar&charya, its most famous exponent. That 
philosophy stands forth as a notable example of 
the many reasoned philosophical attempts, which 
have been made by the human intellect, to resolve 
the many into the One, to get rid by means of an 
intellectual tour de force of the plurality of objecti- 
vity, manifested to the ordinary organs of percep- 
tion and cognition ; by shutting out, as it were, 
the phenomenal world, ineluding the observer's 

own body, and by concentrating the attention 
inwardly, thus attaining to the recognition of the 
unity of the human soul with God, the anima mundi. 
Jt should, moreover, never be forgotten that the 
Vedanta philosophy of Shankar&charya divides 
itseat naturally into an esoteric and an exoteric 
conception of tho Dvity-——-Param Brahma and Aparam 
Brahma, where Brahma is advisedly of neuter 
gender. But th. esoteric, or metaphysical aspect 
is nover wholly clivorced from the exoteric, - or 
roligious aspect, Moreover it is sought to prove 
the whole Vedanta philosophy by means of the 
ordinary intelleetual processes, witness the identi- 
lication of “‘csuso”? and “ effect,” and so on. It 
is therefore open to question how far such a philo- 
sophy, based on logical proofs, can be said to be 
the same as the author's mystic interpretation 
of it, an interpretation which elevates Shri Krana 
into something perilously near a personal God. 
Nevertheless, the author’s work possesses many 
features of intorest to the general reader and will 
no doubt be wolecormned by mystics in all lands as a 
compendium of Mysticism, @ faith which univer- 
rally uses one form of expression, namely that 
of tranreondentsl exaltation of the heart. For 
Mysticiarn is hased on faith in Goel, and is therefore 
above and beyond proof. In the very opening 
section the three “fundamentals” of the mystic 
creed arg stated to by “God,” “sou” and “im- 
mortality.” “God” is termed “ Spirit,” and it is 
stated that the mystic requires God not merely 
a8 Absolute, not merely os Personal, but as a com 
hinstion of both the Absolute and the Personal. 
The mystic, says tho author, “seeks the explication 
of God ; his outpourings ara more from the heart 
than of the head or the hand. Hence his aim is 
at the beauty, (riipa), sido of the Creator, which he 
expresses from tho beauty analogies of his Creation. 
Tho raystie ia tho Lover of God, and “ God is the 
Lover and Love.’ This is not Vedantism. It 
ig pure imayery and apparently borrowed from 


Sufi-ieam. Tho Doity ie here very much sa-gugam | 


or possessed of attributes. Again, it is said that 
the mystic is concerned with the relation of his 
self or soul with God. That this soul can never 
have existence except by God’s existence, and that 
immortality consists in the union of God and soul, 
and that tho effecting of this union is the endeavour 
of the mystic. So far this is more or less in keeping 


When, however, it is 
Claimed that the three states of consciousness, 
namely waking, dreaming and sleeping prove that 
there is an ego, a soul, which attaches itself or de- 
taches itaelf from the objective Universe, we can 
only reply that, however much Vedanta is followed 
in this particular, this is not proof, but inference. 
| But it is not Vedanta to exalt, as the author does, 
| the guna (attribute) énand (bliss) above the other 
| gunas, sat (being, truth) and chit (mind, intelli- 
, Bence) of the param brahma. It is obviously 
| logically false to ascribe, as the Vedanta does, 
any attributes to an attributeless Deity ; the para- 
dox is sought to be resolved by making the 3 gunas, 
sach-chid-dnand as evanscent or as ineffable as 
human language can possibly describe them. But 
mysticism when it exalts “ God’s bliss,” uncon- 
Sciously perhaps makes a reality of this guna, ancl 
God becomes sa-gunam—a personal God. Here then 
| is the parting of the ways between Vedantism pure 
and simple and Mysticism. The latter is seen to 
: be a development of the former, a development 
' which in the end results in producing a Theism ax 
! distinct from a metaphysical doctrine ; a develop- 
{ ment in process of time, long after the philosophical! 
| treatises of the Upanishads and the Bhagavad- 
Git& were composed ; traceable through the Theiam 
of the Bhakti poets and tinged in more modem 
times with the erotic imagery of Sufl-ism, which 
| far from being a development from Vedantism, 
reacted on the latter, so aa to transform it comple- 
| tely and divorce it from its philosophical stand- 
| point. Did not the sage Bahva observe silence 
when asked to describe the Deity? Does not 
the mystic spealk of God as ‘“‘bridegroom” and 
“lover” and dwell on his “ bliss ” and “* beauty” ? 
Hence Vedanta and Mysticism are as the poles 
| apart, but such is the self-deceptive nature of the 
| human intellect that it is possible for the Mystic 
to claim that “‘ bride-groom,” “lover,” “ beauty ” 
and “bliss * are purely symbolical terms, apparently 
oblivious of the fact that they are abstract expres- 
sions, which have their root in and are suggested 
| by the practical experience of the cognitive faculty 
| in the world of being and becoming. 
| In the 4th section the author treats of “* mystic 
' factors” in the Bhagavad-Gité. Bhalta, which 
‘simply means “devotee” is strained to mean 
; “mystic lover.” The derivation of Kygya from 
| the roots Kyra and gas, “‘earth” and ‘heaven’ 
| amacks of the Pandits. es | 
In the Sth section spiritual knowledge, which 
' might more appropriately be termed epiritual faith, 
_ ig exalted ahove objective and subjective knowledge, 
_ 4. e, knowledge gained by the ordinary senses of 
| perception and knowledge gained by scientific 
| abstraction or deduttion from lmnown scientific 
data, respectively. The position is necessary to 
the idealist and the dreamer, but it will be found 
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that, when giving expression to the articles of his 
spiritual faith, he seeks to establish his position by 
unconscious reference to objective and subjective 
data. 

Incidentally it may be remarked thut the word 
“ Pandit ” can hardly mean “mystic.” 

In the sixth section it is claimed that by the 
onlargement of the senses, or by expansion of the 
intellect, or by exaltation of the heart, the nrystic 
is given ineffable visions of the Reality. Jt is 
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generally supposed that the exaltation alluded to is | 
» Which speaks of God us" bridegroom ” and “lover ” 


sufficient to account for the mystic state. For in 


section seven it is stated that by “‘:notephysical | 


abstraction *? God is “realized ’’; that ix to say 


the first step is to exclude objective perception or | 


cognition. Then, it is stated, by “mystical ab- 
straction,” or, ay the ordinary man would say, by 
exaltation of the feelings, God is *‘ enjoyed.” 


The 8th section makes large claims for Krsna 
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as oxuinplified in the poetical writings of Narasinha 
Akho Bhakata, Tukardma, Namdeve 
and othors in Western India appears to incling 


| towards Thoixin aud dvaita-bhdva, or dualism; 


% porsonul God is invoked and too often advatia. 
bhéec is dirvetly contradicted by appealing to such a 
God. In fact Bhakti worship in its dovelopment 
departed from the Vedanta metaphysic. Indian 
inysticisin hence appears to be a duvelopment and 
Ethorvalisation of Lhakti-bhdeau 


So in conclusion it anay be suid that Mysticism, 


and uses other attributes for the adrygugam param 
brakma, or attributeless Supreme Entity of the 
Vedanta, has reclothed Hint ov shall we Kay 1t, un- 
consciously perhaps. but nevertheless fatally, as far 


— as logic is cuncerned, with qunus (altributes) and 


worship as underlying the belief in the Divine in | 
ull lands. Lillie, whose work “India in primitive | 
Christianity ’’ connects the doctrines of tho Essences | 


with neo-Buddhism and tho latter with faivism, 
is referred to by the Author in this connexion. But 
there is no room in Lillie’s seheme fur Krena. ‘The 
ascription of the Vedie epithet Krsgy, ‘ bluck,”’ 
or “dark-hued * to the Krsna of the Muhibharate 
is fanciful. Krsna was of Rajput and Western 
Indian origin and had no plavo in tho Vedie Pan. 
theon of Nature Gods of the Panjab and Ganges 
Valley. 

Section 9is an attempt to reconcile the agnosticians 
of Buddhism with the mystic view, by moans of 
the thesis that Buddha in his ‘illumination "' 
finally attained to “‘blessed Nirvini.’’ But this 
is Edwin Arnold, and no amount of word-paintiny 
can reconcile the essential differences between u 
negative, a pessimistic creud of quictiemn, albvil 
charged with the performunce of charity and youd 
works, and the positive, uptinistic, efloreseent 
outpourings of the mystic. 


trouble about supersensuous things ; they ara mere | 


wpddhie (limitations), und that in the Divinity of 
the Mystic we have o spiritualized exallation of the 
aparam Brahme of Vedanta lheotogg and avidyd, but 
nut of Vedanta welazghysie and vidya, 


W. Dopurerz. 


ANNUAL Hepokt oN EPIGRAPHY VoR THE Yrar 
[U21-22; Superintendent, Government Progg, 
Madras. 192%. 

Several interesting recurds wore discovered and 
cxumined during the yoar by the Assistant Superin- 
tondont for Epigraphy, the earliest boing a Sanskrit 
inscription af the Nala kings, enyraved in archaic 
Telugu characters of about the fifth contury of the 
Christian cra The Nalus have hitherto been 
known as the traditivual encanies of the western 
Chalukyas., and as having been defaated by Kirti- 
varman dT. They apparently bulouged to the Kalinga 
cotntey, thenph Fleet located them ig the Konkan 
during the dith eontury au. A copper-plate con- 
fainting arevord af the carly astern Chalukya 
king Judea Bhattinaka, indiaportant ax proving, in 
supernession Of previguk Viuwn, tbat this king 


 petually ancandud the throne arul reigned for soven 

A similar argument applics when we turn ty | 
China and when it is sought to read mysticism into | 
Confucianism, the author of which said ‘do not 


speculations, keep your mind for the practicalities | 
| to vortaln Brahmans and other persons, whose sur- 


of life.”” 
And again to Tao-ism, which originating ae u 


purely philosophical speculation, in which nothing | 


was very clearly prodicted of “‘Tao,”’ degenerated 
into @ mass of superstitions in combination with 
Shamanism. 

The Mysticism of Sufiiem is wellknown, but 
it may be remarked that the metaphysical principle 
underlying ip, requiring as it does, the separateness 
of God and the worshipper, has nothing to do with 
_ the Vedanta principle of adeaifa or Monism, and is 

_in fact diametrically opposed toit. Tb is a fact 
‘phat the metaphysic of the bhakis echvuol of worship, 


| 


days. ‘The short duration of hin rule is accounted 
for by the uttack made upon him by king Indra- 
varmun of the Gangs dynasty of Kalinganagara 
and his allies. Tho revord is voncerned with the 
grant of w villuge, probably in the Kistny district, 


names end in boyu--probably os Prakrit form of 
bhogika, [t iunotoworthy that although there are no 
Brahmans in this area to-day, who bear this title of 
boya, the word doesoccurin certain modern Brahman 
namesin Kashmir. Atnong many records of Kulot- 
tunga-Chola I, deciphered during the year, is one 
stating that a captain in a certain regiment pre- 
sented some of tho wormon of his family as devaradi- 
yar for service in a temple, after branding them with 
the trisud (trident) in token of thelr being set apart 
to the service of the god. Thia proves that ab the 


| date of the record shia olasa of devadasi onc pled 
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an honourable position and had not declined in 
social esteem to the position which they now hold. 
In another record of the same reign some of these 
women are stated to have been forcibly removed 
from the temple to the king’s household, but, on a 
representation being made to the king, he ordered 
their return to the shelter of the temple. 

A sidelight on criminal justice is furnished by an 
inscription of Vikrama-Choladeva, which records 
that a man charged with accidental homicide was 
sentenced to keep a lamp burning at his own expense 
in a temple of Siva for the benefit of the spirit of 
the deceased. Several inscriptions of the Vijaya- 
nagar kings mention various dues and taxes realised 
from the villages, including dues paid to the village 
watchman, taxes on garden lands, oil-mills, and 
tanks, and pay for the military commander.and for 
the royal messonger. Another interesting document 
of the reign of the Karnata king Sriranga II contains 
an agreement by the poople of a nadu (district) 
to allow certain privileges to three classes of artisans, 
blacksmiths, goldsmiths and carpenters. 

The Report ends with an interesting discussion 
of the position of the ancient South Indian temple 
in the corporate life of the community, as depicted 
in the inscriptions, and with notes on village irriga- 
tion, the gana of the village, and the brahmasthana 
or Brahinan assembly-hall at Uttamasola-sola- 
Chaturvodi-mangalam. Many other details of in- 
terest are included in the Report. 

§. M. Epwarpss. 





SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE OF THE COINS IN THE 
Inpiaw Mussum Corn Castwer, Non-Mubam- 
madan Series, Vol.. L, by B. B. Broyvasrnop, 
Assistant Curator, Government of India, Calcutta, 
1923. 

T have been through this valuable publication 
and the first point that strikes me on perusing it is 
the enurmous advance in the knowledge of Indian 
Numismatics and history in recent years that has 
made such a work possible. The writer has had 
at his hand on important set of numismatic 


| exhibits at Calcutta, of which the Indian Museum 


| may well be proud, and he has made such use of the 
| research at his disposal as to bring before antiquarian 
| readera the contents of hitherto uncatalogued 
| exhibits in a manner which cannot but content 
| them. Ihave noticed slips in printing here and 
| there, but nothing that would mislead the 
| enquirer. The author is to be congratulated. 
The collection catalogued covers a wide range 
| of subjects. Punch-marked, Bactrian and Indo- 

Greek, Indo-Parthian, Kushan, Gupta, Ma- 
| h&kshatrapa, Traikdteke, Maukhari and Vardhan 

kings and emperors are all represented. The 

Catalogue then turns to Tribal Coins : Malava, Naga 

of Narwar, Yaudheye, Kuninda, Rajis and Satrapas 

of Mathur&, and of Virasena, a king in the Gangetic 

Dosab. Next there are coins of Northern India: 

Andhra, Audambara, Ayodhy& Kosam, Taxila, 

Mitra of Pafichéla and Kosala, Achyuta of Ahich- 
| chhatr&. And after them Indo-Sassanian, including 

Mihirakula, Bhojadeva of Kanauj and other types, 

Hindu Kings of Ohind (Kabul), Kalachuri of Dahala, 

Chandella of Jejakabhukti, Tomara of Ajmir 

and Delhi, Rathor of Kanauj, Narvar and Kota. 

There is a fine list from Kashmir, commencing 

with Toramfna, and of K&ngré, Nepal, Assam 

and Mithila. SouthIndian coins follow with several 
from the now-forgotten N@yaka Kingdom of 

Ikkeri, which loomed so large in the eyes of the 

17th cantury European travellers, These ave fol- 
lowed by coins from Arakan, of which the Burmese 
legend is apparently not read, and this is a pity. 
Finally, afew coins from Native States and Portu- 
guese India wind up the catalogue. 

The mere enumeration of dynasties and localities 
thus given shows the width of reading and research 
necessary to make up anything like an acteptable 
catalogue, and I am impressed by the care bestowed 
on this one. The not infrequent remark opposite 
the name of a monarch, ‘‘ New King *”* shows how 
valuable the collection is to the historian. 

R. C. Tomrun. 
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A FOLE STORY. 

Mr. M. Govinderajulu of Hyderabad recently 
sent to this Journal the following example of o 
folk-story current in that State. : 

‘SA certain cilmonger (Téli) owned a bullock 
_ which strayed one day into the compound of the 
Kart. The latter, who was very angry, pronounced 
a judgment on the oilman, which is embodied in the 
following verse :— 

wf IS ene QlS JI 
Silo Wy ApS ly 45 
NS vagy Byely du 6 dy 


or LAl kit&b men nikal& yun :— | 
‘male bail pala kya ? 
Khilay& khal, banfy& sand — , 
Bail ka bail ! pandra rupaye dand!” 


‘Tt is written in the Red Book ——Why, O Télf, 
did you foster the bullock? You fed it well with 
oil:cake and fattened it. Bullock of a bullock,I fine 
you Rs. 15.’ ee Os ae ae 
‘<The oilman was thus fined Rs. 15 and his bullock 
aaa confiscated by the Kazi, who, however, subee- 
quently lost. .it.: ‘Being alarmed at the loss, and 
Jeaxing that he might have to pay the value of the 


id 
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bullock as well as a fine for losing it, the Kazi 

promptly revoked his judgment.” 

Tt seems to me that Mr. Govindarajulu’s contri- 
bution is a garbled version, or possibly a local vari- 
ant, of a well-known proverbial saying in Northorn 
India, which is quoted twice by Risley in his People 
of India (pp. 151 and App. I, xxiv) and run: 
as follows :-— 

‘The oilman’s bullock on ono occasion 

took to fighting, and the owner was sued bofore: 

the Kazi for damages. The Red-Book (%. 6. the 

Kazt) up and spake ‘ Oilman, what made the ox 

fight ? It was the cileake you gave him:so J 

must have the ox and a fine into the bargain.” 

The whole story embodies the popular opinion 
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that the KAzi’s judgment is a synonym for injus- ; 
tice, and that the injustice is specially noticeably. — 


whenever 2 Hindu is hauled before him. There are 
other proverbs about the Kazi which all point tu 
the samme belief, notably that which runs :—— 


“When the Kazi’s bitch died, the whole town war — 


at the funeral; when the Kazi himself died, not a 
soul followed his coffin.” That these proverbial 
sayings and popular fables rest upon a avlid founda- 


tion of fact and experience becomes clour whon we | 


read books like Professor Jadunath Sarkar's M ughal 


Administration. He points out that the Kazis of Mu- | 


ghal days were notoriously corrupt. Every provincial 
capital had its local Kazi, who was wppointed by 
the chief KAazt; and these posta were frequently 
given for bribes. Consequently the K&zi’s depart- 
ment became a byword and a reproach in Mughal 
days. The popular judgment is oryatallised in the 
common saying :— 

«To trust a Kéziis to court misfortune.” 

_____, &. M. Epwarpzs. 
NORTH INDIAN PROVERBS. 

The following proverbs, surront among the 
lower classes in Northern India, wore collocted 
by Pandit Ram Gharib Chaube for the informa. 
tion of the late Dr. W. Crooke, C.LE., and 
have not been published before. It would be 
interesting to inow whether similar sayings ura 
in vogue in other parts of India. 

1. Awat ddar n4 karat, jdt na dijai hast 
- -¥e don kaise jiyen, jachak au grihast. 

je, “It the Adr@ nakeshatra does not bring 

rainat the beginning of the imunsoun, 
and the Hast nakshutra doos not bring 
rain at the end, how are the boggar and 
the farmer to live?” 

Applied to the beggar, the lines mean that 
unless the rich man speaks kindly to him when 
be comes and gives him something when he 


goes, the beggar cannot live. 
29. Pant pahir ke jo har jotat, suthan pahir niya. 


Kahai Ghagh we tinon bhakna, bojh liye ju 


awat. 
4.Bas Ghagh gaye that these three are fools; 
he who’ loughs with sandale on, he who 


Se 
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weeds grass with trousers on, and he who 
sings with a load on his head.” 
Age hai kheti dge dge 
Péchhe kat kheti, karma bhdqe. 

7.c.. °° Tf you sow your socd betimes in the 
rainy season, yuu will have the chance 
af @ good harvest: but if you sow late, 
monly good fortune Gan sceure youa bharvest.’? 

Much the same ides is expressed in the proverb, 
Terah Katik, Zin Asdrh, wieuning that in Katik 
thera are thirteen days fir sowing, but in Asérh 
only three.  ‘Phose whoo miss the opportunity 
will ruc it. 

4. Orhan gdhen dhtiit biddher 
Mesulnd Rade tie sihen, 

jee you’ want a good wheat crop, plough 
deap and close 7 if you want iu yood rice 
crop, plough your furrows rather wide: 
if you want Aedes ¢raps, weed out all the 
wrades carefully. 

5 Thoraigotin, thorai hein, unch hai bdudhin Art ; 
Bhi pear jie anna yee hall, Ghigh he diha grt. 

Qi. Plovyh little, suw little, but raise the 

fied footuacheries high. Tf even so your 
grops are puoer, abuse Chidgh.” 

Jelar Figaral metin eladrh, 

Trkur bigaral bdraky inds, 

io He whose hiviness fails in Aedrh, will 
huve mo busiaesds throwrhowt the twelve. 
nracorstha.”? 

4. Chhut bur khar kedtin ; 

Sdnal karina bayrth 
Migh mds hur jotin, 
Kabuhun na karin bisdh, 

tee  Onp all the yrass iu the fiddd, marry in 
& decent furnily, palwupgh your fields in the 
month of Afdgh, and you will never need 
fo purehusty stra 

S, Dhebrlicil bent haddre kat, 
tlatal ke bolted nace we, 
he Aaist ke ndings dedind, 
ftinon kita nikriiad, 

60. A luaie dandy to the spade, accosting 
wong: with a smile, aad demanding 
monuy from ou debtur with a sinile ; these 
three are evil chimps,” 

Tho collection ends with a causte-proverh, 

0 Chdripdni kat Pdndé dhaid; 

Jekare dwai chhattia katd. 
CAnyuli khdy ke banhdé den 
Zdmin ha ke chhurd dix, 

we, The Pande (Brahmans) of Chir Pani 
(near Gorakhpur) are curious people. They 
know thirty-six tricks. By back-biting 
thoy pot amaninto trouble, and by stand- 
ing security for the same man, in return 
for money, they get him released.” 

Apparently the Pande Brahman does not stand 
high in popular vatimation, 


abe 


i, 
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Saubhanagara—Sainc as Salvapura. 
Saukara-Kshotra-—Same as Sokara-kshetra, 
Saundatti--Same as Sugandhavarti, 


Sauraéshtra—The Peninsula of Guzerat op Kathiawad, the Syrastrene of Ptolemy. The 
name was also upplied to the country from Sindh or the Indus to Baroach : that is, 
Guzerat, Cutch and Kathiawar (Rémdyana, Adi, ch. 13). Saurajya was @ synonym of 
Saurashtra (JASB., 1873, p. 105). Tts capital was Balabhi (Daéakumdrachariia, ch. 6). 
It was governed by the Satraps under Agoka and the Maurya kings, then by the Sab 
kings from the first century 2.0. to the third century A.D., and after them by the 
Senipatis undcr the Guptas of Kanouj. Under the Gupta emperors its capital was 
Bamanasthali, modern Banthali, before Balabhi became its capital, According to local 
tradition Madhavapura in Kathiawar was the place where Krishna was married to 
Rukmini. Krishya met his death at Prabhasa Patan near Verawal. 

Sauripura-—The name given by the Jainas to the town of Mathuré (Otarddhyoyana in 
SBE, XLV, p. 112). The Jaina Tirthatkara Arishtanemi or Neminétha was born at this 
place and he «died on the Summit of Mount Gimar (Kalpa Sdira in the Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. XXII, p. 276). But according to the Didlasdgara, a Jaina work, Sauripura and 
Mathura: are two different towns. Sauri, who sueceeded his father Sara, king of Mathura, 


removed his capital to a newly built city named Saurtpurt, while his younger brother 
Suvira remained at Mathura, : | 


Sauryapura—Sume as Sauripura. | 

Sauvira—It hus been identified by Cunningham with Eder, a district in the provinces of Guze- 
rat which was Badari of the Buddhist period, at the head of the Gulf of Kambay (Anc. Geo., 
p. 47), Sauvirw was the Sophir or Ophir (q.v.) of the Bible(butsee Surparaka) and Sovira 
of the Milinda Pattha (SBE., Vol, XXXVI, p. 269) where it is described as a seaport, 
According to another writer, Sauvira was situated between the Indusand the Jhelum, hence 
it was called Sindhu-Sauvira (Mbh., Bhishma, ch. 9; Rémdyana, Adi, ch. 13). The Satrut- 
jaye Mahitmya places it in Sindhu or Sindh, It appears from the Agni Purdna (ch. 200) 
that the river Devikd and from Bhégavata P., (v. 10) the river Ikshumati flowed through — 
Sauvira. Dr, Rhys Davids places Sauvira in his Map to the north of Kathiawar and along 
the Gulf of Cutch (Buddhist India, Map facing, p $20, and Bhdgavata, V, ch. 10; I, ch. 10, vj 
36). Alberuni identifies it with Multan and Jabrawar (Alberwnt’s India, Vol, I; pp. 800, 302 ; 
see also SBE., XIV, p. 148 note). See Deviké. Roruka or Roruva was the capital of Sau- 
vira (Jdlaka, Cam. Ed,, Vol. IIT, p.280; 4ditta Jdtaka), But theseidentifications are doubt- 
ful. In the Mérkand. P. (ch, 57) Sindhu and Sauvira have been placed in the northern part 
of India, and mentioned along with Gandhara, Madra, etc., Rapson says that the two parts 
of the compeund word Sindhu-Sauvira are often used separately as names having nearly the 
same meaning, and he identifies it with the. modern provinces of Sindh (Ancient India, 
p. 168). Dr. Bhagavanlal Indraji says that Sindhu-Sauvira like Akar&vanti are usually 
found together. Sindhu is the modern Sindh and Sauvira may have been part of Upper 
Sindh, the capital of which was Dattamitri (Zarly Hist. of Gujarat, p. 36), ‘perhaps from. 
Dattamitra (Demetrius), king of Sauvira (Moh., Adi, ch. 141). The identification 
Sauvira by Alberuni with Multan and Jahrawer seems to be correct. 

Seka—Tho country of Jhajpur, south-east of Ajmir (MoCrindle’s: Ancient India as desoribed 
by Megasthenes and Arrian, p, 188note). But the Mahdbhdrata (Sabh&, ch, 31) places it to 
the south of the Charmanvatt (Chamba) and north of Avanti (Ujin) it can a ; 
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identified with North Malwa. It was conquered by Sahicleca one of the Pindavas, with 
Apara Seka which was evidently on the south of Scka, 


Semulapura—1. Semah, near Sambhalpur (Tavernier’s Truvels, Ball's ed., II, ch. 13). 
2, Sambalake of Ptolemy, on the river Koil, in the District of Palamu in the Chota-Nagpur 
division, in Bihar, celebrated for its diamond mines. Itis the Sowmelpour of Tavernier, 

Semulla—Chaul (Bhandarkar’s Hist. of the Dekkan, sec. viii). 


Senakhandasela—Kandy (Bishop Copleston’s Buddhism in Mayadha and © Yeylon, p. 235). 
For the transfer of the tooth-relic from Anuridhapwa, see Mutu Coomara Swamy’s 
Déthdvamsa, Intro., XTX. 


Serendvipa—Ceylon. 

Seshadri—See Trimala and Tripadi, It is also called Seshdehada. 

Setavya—To-wai of Fa Hian. It has been identified by Prot, Rhys Davids with Satiabia 
(Indian Buddhism, p. 72; Spence Hardy's Wanual of Buddhism, pp. 88, 347). Mr. Vost 
identifies it with Basedila, 17 miles from Sahet-Mahet and six from Balarampur (JBRAS., 
1903, p. 513). It was the birthplace of Kasyapa Buddha, 

Setika—Ayodhy& (Oudh). Scetiké is evidently a corruption of Ndketa. 

Setubandha—Adam’s Bridge between India and Ceylon, suid to have been built by Rama 
with the assistance of Sugriva for crossing over to Latk&. The island of Ra&megvaram 
is the first link in the chain of islets forming the Adam's Bridge, The island contains the 
celebrated temple of Rimesvarandtha, one of the twelve great Lihgas of Mahadeva, said to 
have been established by Ramachandra on his w ay to batka (Siu F *nina, T, ch. 38, and 
Ramdyana, Laikd, ch. 22), Ramesvara is alwo culled Satigamatirtha (2 on. Lnd., Vol. I, p. 368), 


Seunadesa—The nome of the region extending from Nasik to Devagiri in the Deccan. Its 
capital was Devagiri or Daulatabad (Dr. Bhandurkar'’s Karly Mistery of the Dekkan, sec. 
xiv). The town of Seunapura was founded by Scunachandra J of the Yadava dynasty. 


Shadaranya—Nandi was cursed by Siva to beeome ut stone; he aceordingly became a 
mountain called Nandi-durga or Nundidroog (Garrett's Cis, Die., av. Nandi). Vishnu 
interceded on his behalf and Siva ordered (laiya who was within his matted hair to fall on 
the mountain and to wash away the fault of Nand? (the river Pilir rises in Nandfdroog). 
Ganga replied that if she would descend on varth, she wished that Siva and Vishnu should 
have their shrines on the banks of the river, so that she might. ran bet ween them to the sea. 
The request was granted. Siva came to Kafichipura, where he was established by six Rishis. 
There is a temple of Vishnu at Vellore on the opposite bank of the river Palar, ‘The waste 

‘country in which these six Rishis dwelt was called Shadaranyu or ‘ six wildernesses,” 
which in Tamil was called Aru-cadu, which in popular language is culled Arcot. But 
Arcady is a Tamil compound of Al or Ar, the banyan tree, and Cadu u forest (see Wilson’s 
Mackenzie Collection, p. 50). See Japyesvara. 

Shashthi—The island Salsette, about 10 miles to the north of Bombay. Jt was originally 
a stronghold of Buddhism and subsequently of Saivien as evidenced by the five groups of 
caves Kanheri, ete., contained therein (Da Cunhu’s Hist. of Chaul and Baesetn, p. 189). 
See Perlmuda. Shatshashthf of the inscription (Bomb. (uz., Pt. If, p. 25). 
$1a\—Tribikramapura, in the district of Tanjore, Madras Presidency, twelve miles south of 

_ Chidambara mentioned in the Chaitanya-Charitdmyita (Archdvatéra-sthale-vaibhava-dar- 

panam). It is a corruption of “ Srikali, same as Slyali.” 
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Siar---Néthadwar on the Banas, iwen y-two miles north-east of Udaya 


the ancient image of Kedava Deva was removed from Mathura by ora —- 
in anticipation of Aurangzebe’s raid (Tod's Réjasthdn, Vol. I ch. 19 
Mathura, ch, 6). > 0. Id, p. 544; Growse’s 
Siddhapura—1. Siddhaur, sixteen miles west of Bara Banki in Oudh. 2. §} 
ae + te ur (Sid 

in the Ahmedahed distelct in Guserat, the hermitage of Rishi Karddama a birth ) ye 
of Kapila, about sixty-four miles from Ahmedabad (Deot-Bhagavata, IX, 21), Seme os 
Bindu-Sara (2). 


Siddhasrama—1. Buxar in the district of Shahabad, Vishnu is said to have incarnated ag 
Vamana (dwarf) at this place. On the bank of a small stream called Thor&, near its junc- 
tion with the Ganges, on tho western side of Buxar, is a small mound of earth, which ig 
worshipped as the hirth-place of Vamana Deva, (Rdmdyana, Balakanda, ch. 29). A fair 
is held here every year in the month of BhAdra in honour of Vamana Deva. A fair is also 
held in honour of Vamana Deva at Fatwa, situated at the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Punpun, in the district of Patna, where a large number of people bathe on a festival 
called Vdrunt Duddad. 2. The hermitage on the bank of the Achchhoda-sarovara in 
Kashmir (seo Achchhoda-sarovara). 3. A sacred place near DwarakA or in Anartta or 
Gujerat, where, according to the Brahmavatvartia Purdya, the reunion of Krishna and 
Radhika took place (Didrakd-mdhdtmya, VIII, ch. 8). See Prabhasa. 4. A hermitage 
said to be situated in the Himalaya between Kanchanjanga and Dhavalagiri, on the bank 
of a river called Mandakini, 14 miles from Namar Bazar (Réméyana, Kish, K., ch, 43). 

slla—i. The river Gandak (Wright’s History of Nepal, p. 130, note 33). 2. A river in 
the Rudra Himalaya near the source of the Ganges in Garwal (Arch dvatéra-sthala-vatbhava- 
darpatam). 3. The river Jaxartes called Sillas or Silé by Megasthenes in his work (see 
McCrindle’s Megasthencs and Arrian, p. 85; Beal’s Record of the Western Cowntrles, Vol. I, 
p. 13 note). Seo Sita. | 

Slabhadra-Monastery-—it was situated on an isolated hill now called Kaw4-dol in the district 
of Gaya near the Railway station Bela; the monastery was visited by Hiuen Tsiang (Arch, 
S. Rep., Vol. VIII, p. 4% and Vol. XVI, p. 47). For a description of the hill,see JASB., 
1847, p. 402. Silabhadra was the head of the Naland& monastery when it was visited 
by Hiuen Tasiang in 637 a.p., and the latter studied the Yoga-Sdstra under Silebhadra 
for fifteen months. Sce Khalatika Parvata. 

Stl4-dhapa—Same as MahAsthana (List of Ancient Monuments in Bengal). 

Silahatta—Same as Srthaita (Tard Tantra), | os 7 

Sila-Sangama—Sila Sangama is a corruption and abbreviation of Bikramasilé Saigha- 
rama, the celebrated monastery founded by Dharmapfla, king of Magadha, about the 
middle of the eighth century A.D, It was the ancient name of Patharghata, six miles to 
the north of Kahalgion (Colgong) in the district of Bhagalpur, containing the temple 
of Mahadeva Batesvaranitha and rock-cut excavations. Two miles and ahalfto the south- 
east of Paitharghits was the capital of R&jé Gandha Mardan called Indrasan where he 
built a fort in 88 a.D. (Major Franklin’s Site of Ancient Palibothra ; he quotes Chaura 
Pajichdsika hy Chaura Kavi as his authority). See Bikramasilé Vihara. . : : 

Simhala—Ceylon. The Vipavamsa relates the conquest of the island by kg tain a 
from Lija which has been identified with Rédha in 477 8.0, Fergusson identites aja 
with Lita or Guzerat, but. Upham says that Vijaya came to Ceylon from the province of 
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“ Lade Desay ” inthe kingdom of Baiga, which he identifies with Radha Deda (Upham's 
Réjaraindkart, ch. II, and Rdjdvali, Pt. 1.), and this identification is correct (see JASB, 
1910, p. 599). Mahendra, son of Asoka, and his sister Satig¢ha-mitr4 came to Ceylon 
during the reign of Devanampiya-Tissa and converted the inhabitants of the island to 
Buddhism (Upham’s Réjoratndkeri, ch. II). See Laikd. For the Ceylon coins, gee 
JASB., 1837, p. 298, plate 20. 

Simhapura—l. It has been identified by Cunningham with Katas or Kataksha, which 
is sixteen miles from Pindi Dadan Khan on the north side of the Salt range in the 
district of Jhelam in the Panjab (Arch, 8. ep. Vol. U1, p. 191). According to Hivuen 
Tsiang the country of Simhapura bordered on the Indus on ity westorn side; itwas a 
dependency of Kasmir in the seventh cent ury. Tt was conquered by Arjuna (Mbh,., 
Sabha, ch. 27). It contains a sacred fountain said to have been {i rmicd by the tears of 
Siva on the death of his wife Sati, to which pilgrims resort every yenr for the Purposes of 
purification (JASB., XVIII, p.131). There are remains of aneient temples in Potowar 
in the neighbourhood of Katis. Traditionally Sinhapura is the place where Vishnu is 
said to have incarnated as Nrisimha and killed Hiranyikasipu (but seo MWulasthéna- 
pura). 2. Siigur, in the district of Hughly in Bengals it was founded hy Simhabaihu, 
the father of Vijaya who conquered and colonised Lutckaé. Jt is sit uated in Radha, the 
Lata or Lala of the Buddhists and Lada of the Juinas—-the ancient Suinha (see my 
“Notes on the History of the District of Hughly” in TASB... 1910, p, Og), | 

Sindhu—1. The mver Indus. Above its junction wih the Chinab, the Tudus was called 
Sindh (Sindhu) ; from this point to Aror, jt wus valled Parnchanad; aud from Aror to 
its mouth it was called Mibran (Alberuni's Zadia, I, p. 200; Chu. Aer.. Vol, CX VIL, p. 16). 
For @ description of it’s source see Sven Hediu's Vrs inutlaya, Vol, WZ, p. 213, Ib iy 
the Hidhu of the Behistun inscription, Hoddu of the Bilde, and Hendu of the Vendidad, 
2. The country of Sindh, According to Ptolemy the Abhiras dwelt in the southern portion 
of Sindh; and the Mushikas resided in the northern Portion, It was the Abhiray who took 
away by force the ladies of Krishna’s houschald from A ryan while he was bringing them 
through the Panjab after Kyishna’s death (Brahma Purdna, vh, 212), After the death of 
Menander (Milinda of the Milinda Pafthe) who reigned aver the Panjab, Sindh, and 
Kabul from 140 to 110 Bc, Mauas the Seythian conquered Sindh and expelled the 
Greeks from the Panjab. Mauas was sneceeded by his son Azas who extended his 
dominion beyond Jellalabad, and Azilesas, son of Azas, conquered Kabul (Cunningham’s 
Arch. 8. Rep., IT, p. 64). For the Muhammadan conquest of Sindh und its history and 
for the downfall of Alor and Brahmanahad (see JASB., 1888, ». 93 and also p. 207; Ibid., 
1841, p. 267; Ibid., 1845, pp. 78, 185). 3, The river Kéli-Sindh in Malwa called Dakshina. 
Sindhu in the Mahébhdraia (Vana P., ch. 82) and Sindhu in the Meghadita (Pt. T, v. 
380; Mateya, P., ch. 113.) The name of India (Intu of Hiuen Tsiang) isa corruption of 
Sindhu. For other Chinese names of India see Bretachneider's Medial Researches, 
TT, p. 25. According to Mr. Rapson “ India ” originally meant the country of the Indus 
(Ancient India, p, 185), 4, A river in Malwa, which rising near Sironj falls into the 

. Yamun& (Mélati-Mddhava, Aote IV, IX). It is the Parva-Sindhu of the Devf P., ch. 39, 
5. Sindhu-desa was the country of the Upper Indus (Anandaram Baruyah’s Dictionary, 
Vol, III, Preface, pp. 20—~25). 

Sindhuparna—Same as Dakshina-Sindhu (Bartha P., ch, 85), Perhaps it is. an erroneous: 

_, eombination of the words Sindhy and Parndgé (see Maisya P., ch, 113, v, 23). 
Sindhu-Sauvira—See Sauvira (Mateya P., ch, 114), , 

Sindimana—Sehwan on the Indus in Sindh, the Sivisthane of the Arabs (Cunningham’s 
Ancient Geography of India, ‘Pe 264), 
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Sipra—A river in Malwa on which Ujjain is situated. 
Strindhta—Sirhind (Brahmdnda P,, Pirva, ch. 80). It is the Siri af th = 
(ch. 14), See Satadru. irindha of the Bardkasamitd 


Sirovana——Talkid, the capital of the ancient Chela or Chera, forty miles to the east of 
Seringapatam in Mysore, now buried in the sands of the Kavert (Arch dvatéra-sthala 
weibhava-darpaiam of Madhura Kayj Sarma). Ses Tulakdda. 

gité—-1. According to Mr. Csoma, the Sta is the modern Jaxartes 
It rises in the plateau south of Issyk-kul lake in the Thtan-shan ( 
280). Jaxurtes is also called Sir-Daria, and Sir is evidently a corruption of Std and 
Daria means a river (AMateya P., ch. 120). Sita is also identified with the river Yarkand 
ov Zarafshan on which the town of Yarkand is situate : 


d. . From the names of the places as 
mentioned in the Brahmdnda Purdna (ch. 51) through which the Sita flows, its 


identification with the Jaxartes appears to be correct, and the Mahdbhdrata (Bhishma 

Parva, ch. TI) also says that it passes through Saka-dvipaj See stl4. 2. The river 

Chandrabhigé (Chinab): sec Lohitya-sarovara (Kdlikd P., chs. 22, 82). 3. The river 

Alakénanda, on whith Badarikasrama is situated Mbh., Vana, ch, 145, v. 49). 
Sitadro—-The river Sutlej. 

Sitambara~-Chidumbura in the Province of Madras. | 

Sitaprastha~-The river Dhabala or Budha-Rapti. Same as Babudé. 

sitoda-sarovara--The Surik-kul lako in the Pamir. See Chakshu. (Mérkand. P., ch. 56). 

Sivalaya -!. Ellura, Ellur or Berulen, forty miles from Nandgaon, one of the stations of 
the G.IP. Railway and seven miles from Daulatabad. It contains the temple of Ghué. 
rinesa or Ghrishness or Ghusmega, one of the twelve great Litgas of Mahadeva men 
tioned in the Sire Purdna (Pt, I, chaps. 38, 58). See Amaresvata. The Padma 
Pirana and the Siva Purdna (1, ch. 58) place the temple of Ghuérinega at Devagiri 
(Deogiri or Vaulatabad). The village EHllora is about three quarters of a mile to the 
west of the colehrated caves of Ellora (see Wbalapura and Blapura). A sacred Kunda 
called Sividlaya, round which the image of the god is carried in procession at the 
Sivardiri festival, hus given its name to the place. Ahaly&bAi, widow of Khande Rao, 
the only son of Malhar Rao Holkar, constructed a temple anda wallround the Kunda 
(Antiquitirn of Lidar and Aurangabad Districts by Burgess). The Brahmanical Cave 
templu at Ellora called Ravan-ké-Khai contains the figures of the Seven MAtrikas 
(divine mothers) with their Vabanas namely, Chamunda with the owl, Indrani with the 
elephant, Varéhi with the boar, Vaishnavi or Lakehi with Garuda, Kauméri with the 
peacock, Mahedvari with the bull and Brahmf or Sarasvati with the goose. 

Siva-paura—The country of the Siaposh (Siva-pausa), perhaps the letter‘ra’ in paura is 
o mistuke for ‘ua. Seo Ujjanaka (Mateya P., ch. 120). 

Sivi—According to the Vessantara Jdtaka (Jdtaka, Cam. Ed., VI, p. 246), the capital of 
Sivi was Jetuttara which has been identified by General Cunningham with Nagari, 11 miles 
north of Chiture in Rajputens, where many coins were found bearing the name of * Sivi 
Janapada ” (Arch, Surv. Rep., VI, p.196; JAGB., 1887, p. 74). Hence Sivi may be identi- 
fied with Mewar (see Jetuttara) ; it is the Sivika of the Brifiat-Samhiaé (ch. 14). But see 
Madhyamiks. According to the Sivi Jdiaka and Mahd-Ummaga Jdtaka (Jdt., TV, p. 250; 
VI, p. 215respectively) the capital of Sivi was Aritthapura which perhaps was also called 
DvarAvati (Jdé,, VI, p. 214). The story of Usinara, king of Sivi, who gave the flesh of hig 
own body to save the life of a dove is related in the M ahdbhdrata (Vane, chs. 130, 131). 
Both Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang place the scene of this story in Udy&nanow called the Swat 

valley. But according to the Maké-Ummagga Jdieka the country of Sivi ie between Pe 
kingdoma of Bideha and Pafichile. According to the Mahdbhdraia ae ch.’ 32) ae | 





(JASB., 1838, p. 282), 
McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p, 
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was king of Kasi, It is also mentioned in the Dasakumdra-charita (Madhya, ch. vi). It 

waa conquered by Nakula (Mbh., Sabha, 32). Sce Arishthapura. Jetuttara is called by 
Spence Hardy as Jayatura (Manualof Buddhism, p. 118). The recent discovery of a steatite 
relief (now in the British Museum) which represents in a most artistic way the celebrated 
atory of Usinara, king of Sivi, as given in the Mahdbhdrata (Vana, ch. 131) makes it highly 
probable that the present Swat valley was the ancient kingdom of Sivi. See alsothe account 
of Sivika Raj& by Sung Yun (Beal’s Records of Butidhist Countrees, p. 206). It appears, 
however, that there were two countries by the name of Sivi, one was situated in the Swat 
valley, the capital of which was Aritthapura, and the other is the same as Sivika of 
Bar&hamihira (Brihat-samhilé, ch. XTV, v. 12) which he places among the countries of the 
south, Sivika being a pleonastic form of Sivi, the capital of which was Jetuttara, and 
Jetuttara is evidently mentioned by Alberuni as Jattaraur (Jadia, {, p. 802) which, accop- 
ding to him, was the capital of Mairwar or Mewar. 

Sivika—Sce Sivi. 

Sivisthana—Sewan on the right bank of the Indus, 

Siyali—See Siali. 

Skanda-kshetra—Same as Kumarasvami (Chaitanyu-Charitdmrita, Ptoit, ch. 9). 

Sleshmataka—Uttara (North) Gokarna, two miles to the north-cast of Pasupatinatha (q.v.) 
in Nepal on the Bagmati (Siva P., bk. TL, ch. 15: Bartha P.. chy, 213-210: Wright’s 
History of Nepal, pp. 82, 90 note). North Gokarna is used in contradistinetion to Dakshina 
(South) Gokarna called Gokarnu (y.v.) (Bardia P., ch. 216). The Linga P, (Pt. I, ch. 
92, vs. 134, 185) also mentions two Gokarnas (see also Seayambhi P., ch, 4). 

Sobhavati-nagara—The birth-place of Buddha or Kanakamuni ( Seayambhu P., ch, 6; 
Buddhavemsa in JASB., 1838, p. 794). It has been identitied by P. C. Mukerjee with 

Araura in the Nepalese Terai (sec Kapilavastu). 

Solomatis—See Saravati (MoCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, yp. 186). 

Somanatha—Samo as Prabhasa (Agni P., ch. 10). It was alsu called Somedvaranatha 
(Merutunga’s Prabandhachiniémani, ch. I). 

Soma-patvata—l. The Amarakantaka mountain, in which the river Nerbudw has vot its 
source (Amara-kosha). 2. Tho southern part of the Halu range along the lower valley 
of the Indus (Rdmdyana, Kishk., ch. 42). 

Soma-tirtha—l. Prabhas (see Prabhasa). 2. A place of pilgrimage in Kurukshetra where 
Tarakésura was killed by Karttikéya, the general of the gods (i4h., Salyn P., chs, 44, 
52; Sakuntald, Act 1). . 

Somesvara—See Somanftha (Kurma P., ii, ch. 34). 

Somesvata-girl—The mount in which the river Ban-Gaiga hag got its source. 

Sona—The river Sone, which has got its source inthe Amurakantaka mountain in Gandwana. 
It was the western boundary of Magacdha. It formerly joined the Ganges at Maner 
a little above Bankipore, the Western suburb of Patna, from which its embouchure 
is now sixteen miles distant and higher up the Gunges (Martin's Kasi. Ind.,I, p.1l; 
McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 187 note sJASB., 1843-—Ravenshaw’s Anctent Bed 
of the Sone). The Sone and the Sarayu now join the Ganges ut Sitghi or rather between 
Siighi and Harji-Chupra, two villages on the two sides of the Ganges, about two miles to the 
east of Chirand and eight miles to the east of Chupra, Atthe time of the Rémdyana (Adi, 
ch. 82) the Sone flowed by the eastern side of R&jagriha, then called Girivraja or Basumat! 
from its founder R&j& Basu, down the bed of the river Punpun, joining the Ganges at 
Fatwa, At the time of the Mahdbhdrata it appears to have flowed by the present bed 
of the Banas which is immediately west of Arrah (Arch. S. Rep., Vol. VITY, p. 15). 

Sonaprastha—Sonemt (see Kurukshetra). Itis26 milesnorthof Delhi. Sec Paniprastha. 
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Sonitapura—Lhe ancient Sonitapura is still called by that name, and is situated in Kumaun 
on the bank of the river Kedar-Ganga or Mand&kint about six miles from Ushamatha 


and at a short distance from Gupta Kast (Harivasea, ch. 174). Ushaématha. is on the 
north of Rudra. Prayéiga, andis on the road ¢ darnathe. Gupta-Kaét is 


3 rom Hardwar to Ke 
said to have been founded by Bana Raja within Sonitapura. A dilapidated fort still exists 
top of a mountain and is called the fort of 





ho eee — 


ut Sonitupura on the 


| : Rajé Bana. Sonitapura 
was the capital of Bina Raja, whose daughter Usha was abducted by Aniruddha, Soanun 
son of Krishna (Marivaiisa, ch. 175). , 


ate It was also called Umavana (Hemakosha and Trikénn 

duivsha). Ma Jur Madden says that Kotalgad or Fort Hastings of the survey maps situated 
wt Lohoul in Kumaun on v conical peak, is pointed out as the stronghold of Bénasura, and 
the pandits of K uma affirm that Sooi onthe Jhoom mountain is the Sonitapura of the 
Purfgus (J.1SG., XVIL, p. 582). The Matsya Purdna (ch. 116) says that the capital of 
Bana Rijé was Tripura (Teor on the Nerbuda). A ruined fort situated at Damdama on 
the hank of the river Punurbhavd, fourteen miles to the south of Dinajpur, is called 
* Bane Raja's Gad,” and it is said to have been the abode of Bana Raja, whence they 
say Ushi was abducted by Aniraddhs, and various arguments are brought in to prove 
this assertion. But the route of Kpishna from Dwarakaé to Sonitapura as given in the Hari- 
niga (ch. 179) aml the description of the place as being situated on a mountain near 
Sumera, do not. support the theory that Damdam4 was the ancient Sonitapura. An in- 
scription found in the fort proves that it was built by a king of Gaud of the Kamboja 
dynasty. Binw Raja's fort in the district of Dinajpur is as much a myth as the Uitara- 
qgogrthes Ghorthern wawshed) of Raja Virata at Kantanagar in the same district. The 
Assamese alse cluim Lejpur as the ancient Sonitapura. Devikote on: the Kavert in the 
province of Madras and also Biena, 50 miles south-west of Agra, claim the honour of 
heing the site of the ancient Sonitapura. Wilford identifies it with the Mafjupattana - 
(Asiatic Restarches, Vol, LX, p. 199). 

Sopatma: Sis Surabhipatiana (Periplus, Schoff, p. 46.) | 

Soreyya- Nout far from Takshasilad (Kern's Manual of Ind. Buddhism, p. 104; SBH., XX, 
p. 11). Revata lived here, he presided at the Vaisalf Council. 

Sotthivat!-. Sume ax Suktimati, the capital of Chedi (the Cheti of the Buddhists), 

ira: See ira. 

Sravana-bel Trae “Nrivana-Belgola, a town in the Hassan district, Mysore, an ancient 
sent af duina learning, between the hills Chandrabette and Indrabetta which contain Jaina 
inscriptions of the fourth and fifth centuries B.c. On the top of the former is a colossal 
utatue of the Jaina yod Gomatesvara. See also Vindhy&-pada Parvata. Bhadrabéhbu, the 
yreat. daiuu patriarch who had migrated to the South with his followers in order toescape 
the twelve yeurs famine which took place during the reign of Maurya Chandragupte, went to 
Sravana-Beligola from Ujjayini, where be died in 357 3.0. Hence it isa very sacred place 
to the Juinas (dnd. Ant. U1, pp. 268, 322 ; IIT, p. 153; Rice’s Mysore Inscriptions , Intro., 
p.ixxxvi), See Kundapura. Maurya Chandragupta became a Jaina ascetic in the latter 
purt of his life, and he is said to have died at this place (Rice’s Mysore Gazetteer, I, p. 287). 

Sravastl--Snhot-Muhet, on the bank of the river Répti (ancient Airavati or Achiravatt) 
in the district of Gonda in Oudh, It was the capitel of Uttara-Kosala, ten miles from 
Balarampur, 4 miles north of Ayodhya and 720 miles from Réjgir (Ramdyana, Uttara, 

‘ pierre pene Fe king of the Solar race (Vishyu Purana, 
ch. 121). The town was founded by Sravaste, a king of the Solar) Savasti 
IV, ch. 2, v.13). Ramchandra, king of Oudh, when dividing rap et ge 
tu his son Lava (l'dyu P., Uttara, ch. 26). Sravastiis the Savetthi or aa send aa 2 
Buddhists and Chandrapura or ChandrikA@puri of the Jamas. At 1 * anaes 
Prasenfditya or Prasenjit was king of Uttara-Koésala and his capital was at: Buddh 3 
he visited Buddha while the latter was residing at Réjegriha (see Kudagdms). Dudcha 
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converted him to his own religion by preaching tu Lin the Kumdra-drishtdnta-Sting. 
Prasenajit had two sons Jeta and Virudhaka by two wives. Sudatta, called algo 
Anathapindika or Anathapindada on account of his liberality, was a rich merchant of 
Gravaati and treasurer to the king; he hecame a convert to Buddhism while Buddha wag 
residing at Sitavana in Rajgir, where he had gone to visit him. On his return to 
Sravasti he purchased 4 garden, one mile to the south of the town, from prince Jeta, to 
whom he paid as its price gold coins (musuraus) suflicient to cover the ares he wanted (see 
Jetavana-vihara), and built in ita Vihdra, the construction of which was superintended 
by Sariputra (see Nalanda). Buddha accepted the gift of the Vihara, to which additions 
were made by Jeta who became a cunvert to Buddhism , hence it was called Jeavand 
Anéthapindikérdéma or simply Jelavana- Vehdra. ‘The Vihira contained two monasteries 
called Gandha-kuti and Kogambakuti whieh have been identitied by General Cunningham, 
The alms-bow! and hegging pot and the ashes of Sariputra who died at Niland& (see 
Nalanda) were brought to Sravasti and a stupa was built upon them near the eastern gate. 
Visakha, the celebrated female disciple of Buddha, built here a Vikera called Parvarima 
which has been identified by General Cunningham with themound called Ora Jhar, about a 
mile to the east of Jetavana (sec Bhaddiya). Buddha resided for 26 years at Jetuvana 
Vibara in the Punyasdla erceted by Pragenajit (Cunninghain’s Stugat of Bharhut, p. 
90; Arch. S. Rep.. 1, p. 330; Anc. Geo, p. 407). 416 Jdtakas (birth-xtories) out of 498 
were told by Buddha at this place. Devadatta, Buddha’s cousin and brother of his wife 
- Yasodhara, who had several times attempted to take away the life of Buddha, died at 
this place during an attempt he again made on bis life (see Ghrivrajapura). Chificha, a 
young woman, is as set up here by the Tirthikas to slander Buddha, The sixteenth 
Buddhist patriarch, Rehulati (sec Tamasavana) died at Jetavauna-vihira in the second 
century B.C. Prasenajit was a friend of Buddha, but bis son Viradhaka or Vidndabha 
who usurped the throne, became « persecutor of the Buddhists. He murdered deta, bis 
brother, and he slew 500 youths and 500 maidens of Kapilavastn. whom he had taken 
prisoners, though his mother Visabha Khattiyé or Mallikii was the daughter of a Sakya 
chief by a slave girl Mahdnandé (Spence Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, 2nd od,, p. 292, 
and Avaddna Kalpalatd, ch. 11), He was burnt to death within aw week as predicted by 
Buddha. Traditionally Srévasti, or as it was called Chaudrikdpari or Chandrapuri , was 
the birth-place of the third Tirthaikara. Sambhavanditha and the cighth Tirthankara 
Chandraprabhanatha of the Jainas. ‘There is still a daina temple here dedicated to 
Sobhanith which is evidently corruption of the name of Sambhavandtha, The names 
of the 24 Tirthaikeras of the Jainas with their distinctive sigs are as follows; 1. 
Rishabha Deva or Adinatha (bull), 2. Ajitandthn (dephant). 3. Sambhavandthe 
(horse). 4. Abhinandana (monkey). 5. Sumatinitha  (Krauficha or curlow). 6, 
Padamprabhé (lotus). 7. Sup&rsva (Svastiku). 8. Chandraprabhinatha (moon). 9. 
Subidhin&tha or Pushpadanta (crocodile). 10. Sitalnétha (Sriwztye or white curl of hair), 
1]. SreyAamsanétha (rhinoceros). 12. Basupfjya (buffalo). 1%. Bimalandtha (boar). 
14, Anantan&tha (falcon). 15. Dharmandtha (thunderbolt), 16. Santindtha (deer). 
17. Kunthunaétha (goat). 18. Aranfitha (Nandydvartia). 1%. Mallindtha (pitcher). 
20. Munisuvrate (tortoise). 21. Namindtha (blue water-lily). 22. Nemindtha (conch). 
23. Paravanétha (hooded serpent). 24. Mahavira (lion). The name of Sahet-Mahet 
is said to have been derived from “ Mahfsetthi” by which name Sudatta was called, 
and people still call the ruins of Jetavana as “Set” (Imperial Gazeiteer of India, Vol. XII, 
p. 127). The inscription of Govindachandra of Kanouj, dated 1128 A.v., sets at rest the 
question of identity of Sravasti with Sahet-mahet, the site of Sahet represents the 
| gry and that of Mahet the city of Sravasti (Dr. Vogel: Arch. 4. Rep., 1007-9, pp. 
— ‘BI, 227). 
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? 4 CHRISTIANS OF MALABAR. 
We read of the Afieh ner aes | 
‘: per by = dike: me the Manigramam in the Payyanir Patiéla which 
ae ‘ie Oidest specimen of Malayalam composition he had ever 
uiliok aianabe i ahaa cnet came tee ee ae 
kontar anndtsil Paiting Svdmimakkal Tél ms emg mira poecdllansenpsiaeete 
‘i eres : i Létar Patimndlu Vamkiriyam Télppippdnilla inndttil 
drum.—AMadras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol. XIII, part II, p. 16. - ad 
* St rong guards ure now required, take the sons of Govatalachchetti of Afichuvannam 
and of Mane Dment, _ tugether with ourselves are the four classes of inhabitants in the 
four towns. They tovk of the four classes of inhabitants, the sons of the town lords in that 
country, fourtecn companions (1) a great household not to be outwitted by any in this country.” 
Mn the Tayu Travi Copperplates of the ninth century A.D., the Afichuvannam and the 
Manigraimanm are said to be men of extraordinary privileges: and closely allied to the 
parishioners of the Tarisappalli, the foreign Christian colonists. 
The following are the words of the Tanu Iravi Copperplates regarding the Afichuvan- 
nam and the Manigramam :— | 
“The Arunfirruvar, the Afichuvannam and the Manigrémam shall protect the 
church and the land belonging to it, The Afichuvannam and the Manigramam were granted 
the following free tonure, while Viy4arakatévar, the chief officer of the palace (may be of the 
Perumal), Ayyonatike! tiruvati (king of Vén&tu) and Rama tiruvati (the heir apparent 
to the above) were gathered together, No poll-tax shall be levied upon the slaves bought 
by these people, In the case of vehicles (or merchandise) these people are entitled to collect 
eight cash for udmitting in or letting out, and to collect four cash when it comes and goes 
in veti? (meaning not known) or in boats. Customs should be levied on dutiable articles 
only in their presence. The appraising of articles and all other business of the king should 
be done only in their presence. The Afichuvannam end the Masigraémam shall keep under 
their custody the daily collection of customs. When such of those lands within the four 
gates (of the fort) are set apart as not wanted (for the use of the palace), and is therefore 
given on kdrdlma, koppataviram (rent due to the king) should be paid to the palace 
> and the patipalavdram (rent due to a pati, i.e, one who rules under s king) should 
be paid to the Afichuvannam and the Manigrimam. These people were given seventy-two 
privileges, such as the right of carrying (mannuntr) bathing water’ on the back of the elephant on 
have any complaint they shell redress their complaint 
by stopping the customs duty on weighment (of articles of merchandise). If any of them 
commit any crime, they should enquire into the case themeelves. Whatever the Afichu- 
vannam anrt the Manigramam, who aze made the trustees of this city (Quilon) together with 
their two chiefs, do, only shall be valid.” | ; | — 
Now who are the Afichuvannam and the Manigramam ? | | 4 | 
Ailtchuvannam.—It is rather amusing to see the remarks of the late T. A. 
Gopinatha Rao, M.A., on the Afichuvannam. While commenting upon. the ‘above plates 
he says :—“‘ Literally it (azichuvannam) meens five colours _and by extension of its 
connotation five castes. From the two Kottayam plates we learn that five castes 


ead 








marriage occasions. . . . If they 





1 Kaffum or Kéfure. se 2 ae Tee 

% Seems to be the same as veffi in, Tamil meaning roadway or pathway—-Hp. os : 

3 Mansuntr means bathing-water for kings and gods; ; 
- * : Biot ota 7 : ee . | : 4 
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contributed to the bulk of converts to Christianity, and these were llavar, Tachchar, Ve] ]alar, 
Vannaér, and one more which is not legible in the inscription. These, in all probability, 
formed the Arichuvannattar ’” (Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. U1, page 74). 

In the above plates nothing is suid about converts or conversion. i plate No. Lit is 
said that few llavas and Vannans (washermen) were given to Tarisnja]li, and of these 
slaveg, flavas were to be exempted from payimg taxes on their fala: (footropes) aud éné (ladder), 
(talai and éni for climbing trees), and should he allowed to enter into the market, and the 
washerman also should bo allowed to come into the market and do his werk. In plates 
No. IL it is said that a few dachchans (carpenters) and Vellajas were * Ordained to plant and 
sow for God, so that the church may have duestupply of oil wnd other things.” Does this 
mean that these people embraced Christianity ¢ For urgument’s swke Jet it be granted that 
they do so. The plates, which mention the grunting of tachchans and others to the Pali, 
also mention the extraordinarily high position of Afichuvagnam. One cannot understand 
how a distinguished scholar like the late Mr. Gopinatha Rav could dream of identifying 
these slaves with the Afiehuvannam, on whom were conferred the — aristocratic 
privileges of the country. Nobody, after reading the words of the Taiu travi Copperplates 
quoted above, can identify the Afichuvannum with the slaves, Havas, Vanndns, ete. But the 
Afichuvannam can be casily identified with the Jews. In the Parkara lravi Varmar 
Copperplates (commonly known ay the Cochin plates of Bhaskara Ravi Varmar) in possession 
of the Jews of Cochin, itis said ‘ fsupu Lrappen, who owns Afichuvennamn " (Adehurannam 
Uraiya Teuppu Irappdn), Krom the name it is very clear that isuppu Lrappén was a Jow. 
“The Joseph Rabban,” says the late Mr. Gopinatha Rao, “of the Cochin plates need not be 
Rabbi Joseph a Jew. The word Rabban may be considered as another form of Ramban,* 
the name applied to those Christian priests who aspire to the position of a Bishop and who 
in Russia are either widowers or unmarried men, and in Malabar only usmarricd men. The 
donee of the so-called Jewish deed may ax well be # Christian.” -- (Pree, Arch, Series, Vol, IY, 
page 80). Then how did the Jews get these plates / Did they steal them? A Hebrew 
translation of these plates is, according to Dr, Burnell, in all probability, 400 years old— 
(Indian Antiquary, Vol. T1I, page 334). What was the use af stealing these plates {Is it 
possible for a people to take all ofa sudden certain privileges, saving that they were 
enjoying them from time immemorial? In days of old the kings and the peuple were very 
particular about such things, and no community would dare to go beyond the limit allotted to 
them by proveable usage. The Christians of Malabar are not likely to give ready credence 
to the words of the late Mr. Gopinatha Rao, who coming from beyond the Ghats tells us 
that the copperplates in possession of the Jews of Cochin are stolen property of ours, 
while none of our ancestors have ever snid xo, It is, therefore, certain that lsuppu Trappan 
was & Jew. Jf the Afichuvannam people were owned by Isuppu lrappin, a Jew, the 
Afichuvannam themselves must be either Jews or slaves. Since the high respectability of 
these people is described at length, there can be no question that these were Jews. It does 
not seem to be possible to find out how the Jews vot thin name. 

Manigramam.—(1) Now who are the people of Menigraman { The Tanu Iravi Copper- 
plates were granted to the parishioners of the ‘larikappelli, the foreign Christian community 
just colonised in Quilon. There is & pasuuge in this grant which apeaks very clearly about 
the ancient Christians of the country, viz. “The pdrlkél and peichakanti which the palliydr 
(the people of the Church) had formerly received,” (munnam palliydr perrutaiys parkkélum 
pdnchakantiyum). The palliydr here evicently dows not refer to the parishioners of 
the Tarisappal]i recently colonised here. Though modern scholarship cannot sufficiently 
explain the words pérkkél and piilchakanti, we can rest assured that they are some signs 


4 Rabbi is quite naturally represented by Jrappin in Tawil. Ramban could be represented only 
by a grammatical license, for which there must be good grounds uf juatification--Kp. 
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of royalty, because the king Ayyanatika] himself, the vassal of the Cheraman Perum 4l, says :-— 
“T who have received formerly parkkél, kappin and paitchakkanti” (parkkélum kappdnum — 
patiichakkantiyum munnam perrutaiyan ndgum). Parkol is, no doubt, some kind of staff (kl 
means staff) and pajichakkanti, some kind of necklace. In the Huzur Treasury plates it 
is said that « king gave, among other things, a mdnikkakkanti (a necklace of rubies) to the 
temple at Tiruvalla (Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. II, part ITI, p. 192), In line 11 of Tanu Iravi 
Plates No. I, we read Painchkkanti and in line 51 of plates No. II porchakanti, The word 
paiicha in Sanskrit mears five and kantht necklace. Pafchakanthi is pure Sanskrit, meaning - 
a necklace of five. Kanthi when writtenin Vatteluttu becomes kanti, because there is no th 
but ¢ in this alphabet. Paiichekkanti is the Tamilised form of pafchakanthi. Paiitch is 
the Tamil form of pasicha. According to the Tamil rules of Grammar & of kanthi should be 
doubled, but according to the Sanskrit Grammar it should not be doubled. So we find this 
word in its pure Sanskrit form in plate No. IT and in a Tamilised form in plate No. I. 

Paiicha, in all prohability indicates paicharainam® (five jewels), ¢.e., sapphire, diamond, 
ruby, pearl, and coral. If so, paiichakanti means a necklace of five jewels. The pdrkkél 
and patichakanti, a staff and a necklace, were given formerly by the emperor of Keralam to 
the palliydr, i.¢., the head of the Christians, just as to the kings who were his vassals, From 
this we understand that when the copperplates mentioned above were given to the foreign 
Christians, the local Christians were evidently enjoying some royal privileges. Is it likely 
that, while so much is said shout the Jews, and they with the Ayundruvar, a body of Nairs, 
are made protectors of Tarigappalli, the local Christians would be ignored ? Therefore the 
other community the Manigrémam, who were also made protectors of the Tarisappalli, 
enjoyed extraordinary privileges and were entitled to patippatavdram, the rent due to one 
who rules under a king, must be identified with the local Christians who are said to have held 
parkkél and parichkanit, the signs of royalty. . 

(2) Further from the words quoted from the Tanu Iravi plates, the Afichuvannam 
and the Manigramam seem to be mercantile peoples. The Afichuvannam are identified with 
the Jews who are mostly merchants. The Manigrdmam, therefore, must be Christians who 
are also mostly merchants. Barretto who was procurator of the Jesuit Provinces of Malabar 
during the early part of the 17th century speaks of the 8t, Thomas Christians as follows — 
“ These Christians are highly esteemed by the gentile kings in whose country they live, ane 
they engage themselves in respectable ocoupations such as commerce and military age 
(Relatione Delle Missioni B Chrisitaniia Che appartengono alla Provincia di Malavar. In 
Roma Appresso Fransisco Cavalli, 1645, p. 20.) 

(3) “ohn de Marignoli who visited Quilon in the year 1945 says that. the St. Thomas 
Christians were then “the masters of the public weighing office” (Cathay and the Way Phither, 
Vol, III, p.216). Further when Afonso D’Alboquerque visited Quilon in 1504, the ae | 
of the place came and told him ‘that as he was desirous of confirming to t < me 
ancient customs, to wit, that the Christians who had the management of the Chure be 0 
should have in their keeping the seal and the standard weight of the city, which S ibe 
the king of Caulao (Quilon) bad taken from them forthe fault and negligence of one ee 
number,” (The Commentaries of the great Afonso D’Alboquerque, Second Voyage of | 

: ir 8.) The Manigrdmam were made masters 
translated by Walter De Gray Birch, Vol. I, p. 15.) pagt oe ae ae 
of the publio weighing office by the Téyu Iravi plates. If the Manignimiss Wie Oe 
Obristians, we do not find elsewhere thatthe Christians of Quilon ever received this Pp 
The Manigrdmam, therefore, must be Christians. ee — 

imerently enumerated by some other suthorities :—(1) gold, dismone, 
‘ial piranha i old. Ah pearl, coral and sn inferior = of —— considered as & 


luck ession for princes: | ae 
a % ‘This book waa edited by his son Alboquerque in the year 1576,. 
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(4) “This Church,” says Boroora while speaking about the Church of Quilon, “ was 
endowed by the king of Coulan with the revenue from the pepper, which remains to itto 
this day.” ( A Description of the Coast of East Africa and Malabar in the Beginning of the 
16th century, by Duarte Barbosa, 1516 a.v., p. 162.) The Ifanigrdmam were authorised to 
collect customs duty on all articles of merchandise. If they were not Christians, we do not 
find elsewhere that the Christians of Quilon ever received this right. We, therefore, cannot 
but conclude that the Maaigramam were Christians. 











(5) In the agreement of peace which Afonso D’Alboquerque made, “it was arranged 
that the civil and criminal jurisdiction should be under the control of the native Christians, 
as it had always been hitherto.” (Commentaries of the Creat Afonso D' Albuquerque, Vol. I, 
p. 14.) This privilege was given to the Manigraémam, Ii they were not Christians, we do 
not find elsewhere that the Christians ever received this privilege, They, therefore must — 
be Christians. 


Having shown that Manigrdmam were Christians, we shall proceed to examine the argu- 
ment of the late Mr. Gopinatha Rav to the contrary. 


“The word in all the documents under notice,” says the late Mr. Gopinatha Rao, 
clearly indicates a close alliance of the Mavigramakkars with the Christian Sapir Iso and 
therefore were likely themselves Christians. From the fact that the Aichuvannakkars 
and the Manigramakkars observed the ceremony of ankurdrpane during their marriages, 
it would appear that they still continued to Te: Hindus, though they served the Chris. 
tians, It is quite likely that some of those families, which were nade over to the Christian 
merchant prince Maruvan Sapir Iso, did not become Christians at all, but remaining Hindus, 
they served their new masters, the Christians, and on that account they became degraded 
in the eyesof their castemen. This last supposition might acvount for the existence at 
present of a soct of Sudras known as the Manigrimakkadr, who are snid to be looked down 
upon by the other Sucras as their inferiors.” (Trav. Arch, Series, Vol, II, pp. 74, 76). 


The late Mr. Gopinatha Rao thought that these people observed the ceremony of ankurdr. 
pana, simply because it is said that they were given the privilege of carrying mannunir 
(bathing water) on the back of an elephant. The late Mr. Gopinatha Rao took the word 
mannuntr to mean “ earth and water,” and consequently thought that this indicated ankurar- 
pone, He did not know that bathing water brought on the back of an elephant for 
king or a god was called mansunir, Here the brides and bridegroom of the Afichuvannam 
and the Manigrémam were given the privilege of bringing manauntr on the bock of an 
elephant. In this there is no religious significance whatever. 


Thelate Mr. Gopinatha Rao says that the Aichuvangim and the Manikkirimam served the 
Christians; As a matterof fact they did notserveanybody. We read that thoy were men of 
extraordinary privileges. The privileges given to them were much more than the privileges 
given to the Christian colonists who came with Mar Supor, whom according to the late Mr. Gopi- 
natha Rao, the Afichuvannam and the Manigramam served, The privileyes of the Christian colo- 
nists were only that their slaves, as well ag the inhabitants of the land belonging to their Church, 
were not on any account to be punished by the Government authorities but by the Church, 
while the privileges of the former were the following :—~No poll-tax shall be levied upon the 
slaves bought by them ; they were entitled to certain uustoms duties on articles of merchandise: 
levying of Government customs, appraising of articles and all other business of the king should 
be done only in their presence ; they were to keep in their custody the daily collection 
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of Government customs ; if they found any cause for complaint, they could redress it by 
stopping the cusioms duty and the duty on the weighment of the articles of merchandise : 
they were entitled to the rent due to & pati (one who rules under a king) from the Kérajma 
land (the land which is held on perpetual lease) within the fort ; they were given seventy-two 
privileges, such as the right of carrying mannuntr (bathing water for kings and gods) on the 
hack of an elephant on marriage occasions: if any of them committed any crime they could 
enquire into the case themselves, not the Government authorities : they were the trustees 
of the city. 

Ifthe Manigramam who enjoyed such extraordinary privileges were Nairs, why should 
they be looked down upon by the other Nairs? Moreover they are ashamed to own the 
name Manigramam. Why ? 

Again the chief man among them is controlling the affairs of the temple in Quilon belong- 
ing to the Kammalas. We read in the Vira Raghava copperplate that the Kemméalas 
(artisans) were given as slaves to the Christians. The Christians of Malabar are traditionally 
believed to be the masters of the Kammalas. That the chief Menigramam Nair is still holding 
& special control over the Kamméala temple, is a proof that these Nairs were, some centuries 
ago, Christians. This is the traditional belief of the other Nairs as wellas Christians. Once 
a Nair friend of mine, a citizen of Quilon, pointing at the Kalari which was used by the Mani- 
gramam Nairs as a temple, said that that was their Church. It looks like a Church, he added, 
rather than a temple. These Manigramam Nairs are found in Quilon, but one or two families 
are found elsewhere too. What led them to apostatize, one cannot tell. 

We read in the decrees of the synod of Diamper held in the year 1599, that some of these 
Christians turned Hindus during the 16th century. While speaking about the Church of 
Travancore, a small town south of Trivandrum (not the State of Travancoré), the Synod 
says :—“‘ Whereas the Church of Travancore is at this time totally demolished, the greater 
part of its parishioners having aboveforty years ago turned perfect heathens, all which has - 
happened through the negligence of sending priests among them by reason of their great 
distance from any other Church, there being nevertheless several good Christians there still.’ 
(Session VIIT, decree VI.) 

There is now no remembrance of the uames Afichuvannam and Manigrimam among 
the Jews and Christians. It may be that, when the grant of privileges connected with the 
title of Manigramam became a dead letter, the name went out of memory among the Chris- 
tians. As for the apostate Manigramam, that name could not but be retained, because they 
could not be called Christians after their apostasy. So their title Manigramam, which 
by itself indicates no religion, was retained. 3 

One is not ignoring the fact that the name Manigramam does not necessarily indicate 
Christians. This word occurs in one of the inscriptions of the reign of Rajakesarivarman 
in Tiruvellarai near Trichinopoly :—‘“ Oru Brdhmanane dttuvatdka Uratyls Manigrématte 
ndrdyanan nachchan ... vachcha pon.”" (Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. I, p. 74.) But the 
Manigramam named in the Tanu Iravi Copperplates executed at Quilon, undoubtedly © 
were Christians and the Manigramam Nairs of Quilon were, in all probability, Christian 
perverts to Hinduism. — | a ys 
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7 "There is another reference to Mayigramam in inscriptions. The term ocoursin the Takopa inscrip. 
tion, vide JRAS., 1913, pp. 387-9, and ibid., 1914, in Siam, where the Mayigrémam occurs as among 
three communities under whose protection the temple.and tank of Narfyana were ‘placed. Maxigr&mam 
cannot therefore be Christians as auch, though the Manigrimam dignity might have been conferred upon 
Christian or Jews. The term seems to refer to the class or guild of merchants dealing in gold and jewels, 
and being assayers as a consequence. Itseems to imply headahip of the community of jewellers and 

no more,-—Ein. | ; : | nats . 
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THE KNIGHT’S TOUR AT CHESS. 
Br L. R. RAMACHANDRA IYER, 4.A. 

THERE was & discussion on the Knight’s Tour at Chess, ante, vol. LII, pp. 351-354, in the 
course of which plates were given of an ‘* Indian Knight’s Tour by Figures ” and of a “ Correct 
Knight’s Tour,” also by figures. It was pointed out that the problem to be solved is to move 
the knight over every square on the chess-board in 64 consecutive moves ; that is to say, if 
the top left-hand squaro iscounted as No. 1, No. 64 must come withina knight’s move of 
square No. 1. The “ Correct Knight’s Tour ” solved the prohlem, but the “ Indian Knight’s 
Tour ” did not, because, although it filled up every square in consecutive moves up to 64, 
the last ‘‘ move ” was not within a knight’s move of square No. 1. Therefore there were only 
63 moves, as No. 1 is a station and not a move. 


But the interest in that “ Indian Knight’s Tour * lios in the fact that the first half of the 
board is filled by 32 “moves,” in such a way that by merely repeating the ‘‘ moves ” in the 
first half in the same order in the second half the whole board becomes filled, The tour 
failed, however, to solve the problem, because neither did move 32 fall within a knight's 
move of square No. 1, nor did move 64 fall within a knight's move of aquare No, 33. 


The “ Correct Knight’s Tour ” is indecd correct, in so far as move 64 is within a knight’s 
move of squaro No. 1, but it docs not arrange that when hulf the board is filled, the rest of it 
can be filled up automatically, as in the cause of the “ Indian Knight's Tour.” 

It is, however, possible so to arrange the moves that when half the board is filled up, the 
remainder can be filled up sutomatically, and yot to bring move 64 within o knight's move 
of squaro No, 1. 

To make my meaning clear I here repeat the plate of the “ Correct Knight’s Tour ” and 
the “Indian Knight’s Tour by Figures :” see Plates 1 and U1 attachud, 1 also add thereto 
Plate III which I have called 9 “ Symmetrical Knight’s Tour.” 


It will be observed from Plate IIE that the moves 1 to 33 ara ao arranged that No, 33 
falls in the bottom right-hand corner of the bourd : iv., exactly at the opposite corner dis- 
gonally of No. 1, which is at the top left-hand corner. So the seeond hulf of the moves can be 
worked backwards to No, 1 in exactly the opposito direction to the first half working 
forwards from No. 1, and yot No. 64 falls within a knight’s move of No. 1. It will thorofore 
be seen that Plate ITI exhibits not only a “ correct ” knight's tour, but also a more perfect 
tour than that previously given, as the last half of the board can be filled up automatically. 
The Symmetrical Knight’s Tour combines in fact the advantages of the Correct Knight’s 
Tour (Plate I) and the Indian Knight's Tour by Figures (Plate 11), 

The point can be made yet clearer hy observing Fig..cs Aand Bof Plate lV, which show 
the distribution of the first 33 movos in Plates T and II r..pectively, move 33 belonging to the 
second half of the board. It will be seen that in the fir.i casethe moves are distributed 16 
in each half of the board divided vertically : in the latter cise they are 16 in cach half of the 
board divided horizontally. 

Plates Vand VI represent the moves of the “ Symme trical Knight’s Tour.” In Plate V, 
Fig. A, moves 1 to $2 are distributed, 15 in the upper half of the board and 17 in the lower 
half : the board being divided horizontally. In Plate Y, Fig. B, moves 33 to 64, these facte 
are reversed, and the distribution is 17 in the upper half and 15 in the lower. Similarly in 
Plate VI, Fig. A, moves 1 to 32 are distributed, 21 in the left half of the board and 11 in the 
tight half ; the board being divided vertically : and in Plate VI, Fig. B, the reverse ocours, 
the distribution being 11 moves in the left half and 21 in the right half of the board. 
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A CORRECT KNIGHT'S TOUR. 
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PLATE Ill. 


A SYMMETRICAL KNIGHT'S TOUR. 
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PLATE Iv. Indian Antiquary. 
Fie. A. 


A CORRECT KNIGHT’S TOUR. 
(Phe First Thirty-Three Moves.) 
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Fie. B. 
AN INDIAN KNIGHT’S TOUR. 
(Lhe First Thiriy-Three Moves.) 
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PLATE V. indian Antiquarh 
A SYMMETRICAL KNIGHT’S TOUR 


Board divided horizontally. 
Fie. A: Movas l ro 32. 
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PLATE VI. 
A SYMMETRICAL KNIGHT’S TOUR 
Board divided vertically. 
Fie. A: Movzus 1 tro 32. 
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Fria. B: Movess 33 To 64. 
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PLATE VII. Indian Antiguary, 
A SYMMETRICAL KNIGHT’S TOUR 
Board divided into quarters. 
Fie. A: Movers 1 tro 32. 
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Also in Plates V and VI it will be seen that the second half of the moves 33 to G) uere 
in exactly the opposite squares of the board diagonally to those in the first half, 1 to. 8:) 
This fact becomes quite clear if the board be divided, as in Plate VII, into quarters for con- 
venience of noting the places of the respective figures. 
Table A below, taken with Plates V, VI and VII, shows how the two halves of the board 
ctly correspond diagonally with the Symmetrical Knight’s Tour. Thus :— 


TABLE A. 
DI4GONAL OPPOSITES IN THE SYMMETRICAL Knicut’s Tour. 
First Second First Second First Second Firat Second 
with, with with with 
Half Halt Halt Half Half Half Half Half 
1 30 9 4] 17 49 25 57 
2 34 10 42 18 50 26 58 
3 35 ll 43 19 51 27 59 
4 36 12 4.4. 20 52 28 60 
5 37 13 45 21 53 29 & 
6 38 14 46 22 54 30 62 
E7 39 15 47 23 55 31 63 
8 40 16 48 24 56 32 64 


I give ulso Table B showing how the two halves of the board correspond diagonally in 
the case of the Correct Knight’s Tour (Plate IV, Fig. A). It will be seen that there is consi- 
derable, but by no means completely, exact correspondence. That is tosay, the Ist and 3rd 
quarters of the board correspond exactly, but there is a certain confusion in the 2nd and 4th 
quarters, Thus :— 


TABLE B. | 
Dragonat Opeosrrus In THH CORBHOT Kyiexr’s Tour. 
Hirst Second First a Second First — First ae Second 
Half with alt Walt Half Half Half Half Half 
1 49 9 BT 17 33 25 41 
2 50 10 26 18 84 42 BS 
3 51 il 27 19 35 4800 
4 52 12 9g =| 20 36 4 6=— 0 
F 53 i3 9 «| (oktTidT 
6 54 14s 22 38 | | 46 62° 
7 BS 6 ~~ 81 re ee es 
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Taken all round, the ‘Indian Knight’s Tour’’ fails, because it does not solve the problem 
in 64 moves: the “Correct Knight’s Tour ” fwils, because it is not exactly symmetrical - 
the “ Symmetrical Knight’s Tour ” sucereds in being both correct and symmetrical, It doeg 
not, however, explain itself in the lirst half of the moves, Nos, | to 32: nor does it confine 
itself to one half of the board in the first 32 moves, It is this point that has puzzled mathe. 
maticians. How is a mathematicol statement, or a mnemonic oka, to be drawn up which 
will automatically settle the problem from beginning toend ? There is still room for research 
in this problem, 


SOME COPPER COINS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 
(A Note on the Plates issued, ante, vol. XXXIT (1003), pps 318-25,) 
By Ca. MOHD. ISMAIL, M.A... MARA. 

THuRe is no doubt as to the fact that there was little material for the identification of 
coins when Mr. Sewell explained the Plate mentioned above. The research carried out 
during the last twenty years has made it comparatively cusy to identify most of the coins 
now. Being chiefly concerned with Musalman coins or specimens, stamped with “ Persian” or 
‘‘ Arabic” characters, I have tried to identify sone of the figures in the plates illustrating 
Mr, Sewell’s article, and being successful in some cases, f give below my observations — 


Plate I. 


Figures 4-A—4-I, Mr, Sewell says thai these specimens have peacocks on one side, but 
with the exception of 4-A,4-B, 4-Fand 4-1, these birds are notelear. For the sake of conve- 
nience, however, we may term these specimens ‘ peacock coins”, In this connection the 
following quotation from the British Museum Catalogue uf Persian Coins, 1887, will be 
of interest. “The copper coinage of Persia under the Shahs is wntil the present reign, with 
insignificant exceptions, autonomous. If presents on the obverse a type, usually the figure 
of an animal, and on the reverse the name of the mint, precedett by Ge9\3 upd, gpd or 
w23, No doubt the first inscription should be read ops oo 9l, the inversion being due to 
the habit on gold and silver moncy of placing the word wpe at the foot of the cvin. to be read 
immediately before the mint written next above it. As the types in several instances are 
identical with the eponymous animals of the ‘Tatar Cycle, it might be stupposed that 
these at least wore chosen with a chronological intention.”—Lutroduction, p. xe. 


Now out of these coins, 4-A and 4.B hear the legend c»s!3, which is evidently a portion 
ofips3 wy plus the name of the mint where the coin was struck. This fact goes to prove 
that they cannot be associated with atemple (presumably a Hindu one), whieh would never 
use “ Persian” for the legend. Though the name of the mint is nut to be fuund on these two 
speaimens, yet by comparing them with figures ¥, 2 and 44 of the sutenomeus copper coins of 
. Persia, given in the above-mentioned Catalogue of the British Museum and figures 30 (p. 105), 
47-50 (p. 119), 1 (p. 129), 35 (p. 138), 75 and 84 (p. 141), 172-175 (p. 155) of ' Modern 
Copper Coins of the Muhammadan States * by W. H. Valentine, and taking into consideration 
the last paragraph of the above quotation from the British Museum Catalugue, we can say 
with certainty that these coins are “ autonomous” of Iranian origin, if we take Iran to mean | 
Caucasia, Persia and Afghanistan, and have nothing to do with the temples of Southern 
India. Of course, ifthere is no “ Persian ”' insoription, we are in darkness,ae coins of 
similar appearance have been given, though not clefinitely assigned, in plate IV (figures 8 
and 9) of Thuraton’s Mysore Coins. 
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Figures '7-A-—7-G.—Mr. Sewell then takes them to beof the “ 
principal object being a lozenge 
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same type (as 6A-6B), the 
; -shaped ornament with ninc dots inside it, Hindustani or 
Persian lettering around.” I am of opinion that all of them belong to Muhammad ’Adil Shah 
(A.FL. 1037—67, a.b. 1627—56) of Bijapur. Figure 7 of plate XXXIX illustrating the 
article of Dr. Taylor (pp. 678—87) in No. 11 of Numismatic Supplement, JASB., 1910, re- 
produces the original die, and we find the complete legend as given by Dr. Taylor in the above 
article as :-~ 
aes dose e3° ne pi Xo0 aS us Blew sendy BSS eve gy wut 5 te) Sgn 

“ The world from these two Muhammads received beauty and dignity. The first is Muhammad 
the apostle, the second Muhammad Sh&h (the king)”. The reconstruction as given by Dr. 
Taylor does no doubt differ to some extent in appearance from the figures 7A-7G, yet I am 
confident that I am right in assigning them to Muhammad Adil Shah. [have examined about 
200 coins of this pattern, in the collections of the Poona Archeological Museum, Prince of 
Wales Museum, the Bombay Royal Asiatic Society, and of some friends of mine, and some 
smongst treasare trove coins. All the specimens which I came across, bore, as & rule, frag- 
mentery and in some cases crude inscriptions, and differed a good deal from one another. 

In 7-A the word G is clear. 

In 7-B 34% and uw wee canberead, Similarly fragmentary inscriptions can be made 
; out in other specimens, 
Me 7.¥. This coin has “similar lozenge but with a squatting figure of Narsimha, on the 
| opposite side " gays Mr. Sewell. This coin, if similar to 7-A—7-E which are of a Musalman 
king, cannot have, as a rule, the Hindu God Narsimha on either of its sides. Possibly the sugges- 
tion as to°Narsithha is due to the preconceived idea that the coin belongs to some temple. 
This specimen muy also be of Muhammad ’Adil Shah, but one cannot be positive. The 
“‘Narsithha ”, figure may be the “sun face” or “ Persian Lion” with the face of a man— 
a representation of *Ali, the “ Lion of God,” and thus the coin may be “ Persian.” 

No. 8. Ononce side we find within the rhombus formed by cross lines 4 and on the 





other ie ' We may read it as cole and 65 , and may assign the coin to the Mughal 
eases it is certainly a post-Aurangzeb coin and probably belongs to Shah ’Alam II. 
Mr. Sewell is quite right in thinking that it has nothing to do with the temples. . 
9.A—9-B. These two specimens, on one of which 3% can be read, may be assigned to 
chiefs who began. to strike their own coins during the decline of the Mughal dynasty, stamping 
them with their own signs or mint marks (in this case the trisula and a club ?) while the coin 


bore the usual Mughal legend plus the name of the impotent ruler at Delhi, usually Shah 


‘Alam IT, though in some cases he was long dead. Only as 2 mark of nominal allegiance, this — 


practice was followed by the British East India Company as well, though the Emperor at Delhi 

es hg Pau defaced with an illegible inscription. It may be of *Ali ’ Adil Sh&h 
ig .§, No. 11.) . . : } 

I of Bijapur. (Com re fig. L of pl. XXXIX,N.S ea 

of 4 oie °D-3. By collation of all these we may read cy she 2 5 yd — . 

Evidently it is Mughal and probably of Shah ° Alam II, for traces of Shah Alem rea olf in 


= heap edly ‘of Tbrihim Adil Shah IT (4. B. 988-1087) of Bijapur. Only he 
reverse, of which the full legend is gts isis oils ; has been given. Compare fig. 2 on. p 
XXXIX, N. 8. No. II (1910). : i ae - : 


‘ 
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9.F, The lettering »t= which is a portion of Ceste ean he read, Bo it is a Mughal 
or pseudo-Mughal coin. 

9.4. The o= whichis probably a portion of cxgle ean be read on one side, and ¢ on the 

other. Icannot say anything definite about it. Thousands of coins like this, which were 


struck by local independent chiefs, are still found. 
9-H. Itclosely resembles fuliis of Shikarpur. 
, Plate H. 
9.1, In this ,, \ which is a portion of (3444 sty can be read on one side, and ¢ on 


the other side. The circular stroke of 2 resembles the ¢ of 9G, Dib in this case in the belly 
or the bigger curve of ¢ there are no dots. 


d,a Ar 
9.K. The words which can be made ont are od and LA which may be read 
wa uw 


f 
tet atcee NG a ee but one eannot be certain whether the mint is 
; D'S pe 


a4", 9 glday 900, soea te, Shikarpur, Peshdavar, Lahore or Bahdwalpiu, and whother 
the coin is of Durrant or the Mughal dynasty, Probably itis of the former, 


9-L. This cain, though defaced oan be assigned to Alf "Adil Shhith TL (sa. 10G7—83) of 

Bijapur. Compare the figure with figure $ of plate XMXXIN of the NLS. UL Mere in this 
sh ol? dine dee 
specimen, 4 which isa portion of sid an! os? which ina portion of 954 ’uan be read, 
ls uh? 3 els 

10. Tho coin is very much defaced. Emagination helps me ta read on the obverse, 
yee” Mahisur or wid eye and if so, the coin may beassigned to Mysore—-but all this is 
doubtful, 

Plate Ii. 
No, 42. I assign it to Mubammad bin Tughladg (4.1, 7st, AD, 125-51) of the 
ben} 

Tughlag Dynasty. Tho inscription which is legible on one side is - 1? which is similar to 

| Par 
that of 219 in Thomas and 373 of Indian Museum Catalogue, the ouly Jifferenee being in the 

ally 
arrangement ofletters. It is . - in the above specimen, whereas itis gSlsJt in the 

| al! pols Pir 

above references. 

No. 45. This is no doubt » Mysore coin of Tipd Sultiin, ax au ggerted by Mr. Sewell. If 
Tufnell and Thurston have not figured such a coin in their plates, possibly they did not find 
one. In fig. 5, pl. VI, figs. 7, 8, pl. VITE of Thurston we sve an elephant to the right with 
similar tail, and if alif is not to be found it is immaterial, 

Figs. 162, 176, 188, 104, pl. IV, figs, 228, 230, 255, pl. V, figs. 200, pl. Wi, of “The 
Coins of Haidar Alt and Tip Sultan ” by Henderson also bear similar figures of the elephant 
to the right. 


Fig. 46, This coin is of Tipu Sult@n and the mint possibly is 6 uy gh, Khaliq&bad. 
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A VISIT TO TUMANA. 
By Rat Bawapur HIRALAL, B.A. 


eS a 


TumMANA, the representative of the ancient Tummiana, the first capital of the principal 
Haihayas of Mahfkosgala, was first discovered by mein the year 1903, but I wanted stronger 
proof than the mere similarity of names for establishing its identity, and this I could 
not do satisfactorily without personally seeing the place. I found an opportunity to visit 
the place on 22nd May 1908, but owing to press of work I failed to write a note on it, as 
promised in & foot-note to my article on Ramtek (ante, 1908, p. 204, foot-note 11). Unfor- 
tunately the matter was later on forgotten, until I found the other day some rough notes 
which 1 had taken on the spot. It is now very difficult to recollect all that I saw 16 years 
ago, but I consider it necessary to redeem the promise then made as well as I can with the 
materials before me. 

Tumana is now a small village in the Lapha Zamind4ri of the Bilaspur District in the 
Chattisgarh Division of the Central Provinces. It is situated in 22° 35’ N. and 92° 45’ E., 
within « ring of mountains enclosing some 16 villages,! occupying as many thousand acres, 
the whole tract being known as Tumaina dhol. Traditionally there are five khols in that 
part of the country, the other four being Devikhol, Bhairavakhol, Narakhol and Var&hakhol. 
There ure two entrances to the Tumanakhol, one from the Uproraé Zamind&éri and the other 
from Matin, and if these two are guarded or garrisoned, the khol becomes a natural fort. It 
is just the place which kings of olden times would have selected for their residence. Tumana 
is situated on the river Jatasankari, a streamlet which issued from the foot of a mountain 
close by, known as Laphagarh or Chittorgarh, on which stands an ancient fortress, presu- 

ably constructed for offensive and defensive purposes in times of war, which were of 
frequent occurrence in those days of “ might is right.” 

The ancient remains at Tumaéna are not very numerous, but they are quite sufficient 
to establish ita antiquity and importance in days gone by. They consist of ruins of about 
30 temples, 2 palace and @ number of tanks. To the east of the present village, which con- 
sisty of w fuw huts, there isa space about 200 cubits square, within which there are 
about 20 piles of carved and cut stone. The central pile, which seems to have been the best 
and the last to fall down, has a huge Nandi, probably in the very place where it was origi- 
nally enshrined. Its plan indicates that it was once & grand structure. The portion above 
tho top of the entrance has fellen, covering the rest with débris, which I had removed and found 
a superb gateway. Tt was surmounted with a number of figures carrying garlands of 
flowers, with a Ktrtimukh in the middle. Under these was the dedicatory block with three 
niches, the middle one representing Siva in the Tdndava dance. The nich to the a 
right was ocoupied by Brahm4 in a sitting posture and the left by Vishnu riding ~ : = 
In the intervening space between the niches there were figures of the nine gra or : oe 
At the bottom of the door stood the rivers Yamuné and Ganga, holding ae : aan 
the former on her tortoise to the proper right and the latter on the dragon bs meen a 

| | ishnu’s incarnations, beginning wi 
sides of tho door were ornamented with figures. of Vishnu hoe | The remaining 
Machchha (fish) just on the top of the Yamuna and running Up to Anas : ia5. baad 
' Give commenced with Rama on, the top of the Ganges end eentP to the, | a : a ie 
ful figures of Mahadeva were carved on each side of the rivers seinen Brad: Bs 
: “Khodari, 912. 4: Kansaghar, 2220. 5 Dumarmuda, 
1 1. Kesalpur, 2176 acres. 2. Barbaspur, 407. 3- Khodari, "9. Chheondhara, 980. 10. Pufud, 1108. 
409. 6. Birki, 1125. 7 Ghoghars, 157, & Amsldtie,, “ - Benkhete; 1913-15 Pondi, 89%. 16. 
11. Amjhar, 409. 12% Pachdhar, 528. 15. Tuman, 1596. ere ss _ 
Neugal Kutesat, 1104. | rs oO 
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exterior of the tempie appears to have been ornamented with 4irtimukhas, four-handed 
figures and animals. A line of geese was still visible. I also noticed a ligure of a tiger over- 
powering an elephant, which has been regarded by some writers as the distinguishing crest 
of the Gonds. The most that can be claimed for the Gonds is that the Chand’ princes 
adopted the device as such, copying ib from the figures in the old temples which they found 
there. It was no invention of theirs. The figure probably appealed io their imagination, 
the tiger of their jungles representing the ideal of prowess, Another important ruin 
known ag Satkhand4 Mahal or seven-storied palace, is situated jusii on the bank of the 
Jatagankari to the west of the village. Here a number of cut stones were speed over wn areas 
which may well have been the site of w royal residence. “The structure appeared to have 
been a plain one, as very few carved stones were to be sven. This place is protected 
by hills on two sides and the only approach from outside is by the river ditdsuikart, 

Tradition avers that there were chkat dgar chhaé kori taleo or 126 tuiks, but now only 
one kori or twenty can be traced? There are two tanks in the vicinity of the piewt group of 
temples, named Rijd talao, and Réni taluy, and there is one mame Barden ddr or minister’s 
pond. The Duihd, Jhingd, Kajra and Terha tanks have heaps of cut stone on cheir banks, 
These belonged to temples which have now fallen down, 

The earliest mention of Tummana is the Rautnpar inscription of TLE aAcws In 
this record it is stated that ‘in the moon's primeval race wis born the ilustaiuis Kértavirya, 
from whom were born the Haihayas "Un the nee of Che Hathinva princes was bora thet 
ruler of Chedi, the illustrious Kokallu, an image of the god of love, wheuce all derived 
delight, by whom being on carth in order to measure hisawa fane how ameh it might be 
oes. sbhis of (2) Tritasaurya was sent up high inio the uuiverse (Verse) He had 
18 sons, who destroyed the enemies as lions do elephants, Ue: tirst-<Dern son nau them 
was ruler of Tripuri, and he made the remaining brothers lords of aerate” (VL a) 7 The 
race of one umongy those younger brothers in the course of time ebtadied an aniedqadled 
son, Kalingaraja, a tree of prowess grown Lore by the water ad thie eyes al the wives of the 
enemies, who in order not to impoverish the treasury of Tritadanryit ibaudonod Hie inves. 
tral land and acquired by his two arms this vountry Diokebing Kosa (V6) 7 Since Tam. 
mana had been made a royal residence of his aneestors, therefore residing there. he iereased 
his fortune, causing the destruction of his onermivs.? (V2 7.) His sen Ramilirdja beget 
Ratnaraja or Ratneje. “ Tummane with its temples of the huly  Vienkesie amt other gods 
and also Ratnegvara and the rest, with a garden containing iuaumerable Howers and 
beautiful fruits, » charming high mango grove, aad crowded with palatial buildings, decorated 
with charming beauty, was made by Ratnosa pleasant to the eyes, when viewed! by the 
people.” (V. 10.) 1b was this Ratneda, whe finally removed the capital about 46 miles 
southwards to.» place where he founded w town, which hie named after himself. The ins- 
cription describes it as a glorious town, which lial ita fanw listened to in every quarter and 
was like the vity of Kuvera. From Ratnardju was born Prithvideva who “for the glory 
of religion. established the shrines of Prithviddvesvara and others at Tummdys and a tank 
resembling the ocean was built by him at Ratuawpura.” (V. 17.) His son was Jajulladeva, 
who caused the record tu be inscribed, from which the wove account hus been taken. 





2 They are named Suthérf, Uerhd, Majild, Dulahed, Lutahi tatdi, Ghat tandi, Sdraa dubri, Jhinge, 
Rautdin, Chamér dabri, Dewtn dabri, Raja talao, Rid ndao, Barihoin talua, Uadiia talav, Purutnha, 
Bauné, Ban tardi, Khajra, and Kukurbudd ddbri. 

8 Hp. Ind., vol. 1, pp. 32 ff. 
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The next inscription in which Tumména-is referred to, is at Mah&amadpur, 19 miles from 
Bilaspur. It states that “in the Tummana country there was a king Jajalladeva, the 
ornament of the Kalachuris.’4 This record is not dated, but from the names of kings men- 
tioned therein, it appears that it was carved about the time of Prithvideva II, who flour- 
ished about 1145 4.p. A third record with a definite date in the Chedi year 919 (1167-1168 
A.D.) was found at Malhar, 16 miles south-east of Bilaspur. It refers to Jajalladeva IL as 
“ruler of Tummans,” during whose time a renowned Pandit Gangadhara, who had settled 
at Tummiaina, built a temple of Kedara at Mallala (the present Malh&r).6 The fourth re- 
ference iy found at Kharod (37 miles south of Bilaspur) in a record of the Chedi year 933 _ 
(LI8SI-LIS2 a.p.), which gives the geneology of the Kalachuri kings up to Ratnadeva IIT, 
and refers to Kamalaraja as “Lord of Tumména.”* Finally a Ratanpur inscription of 
Prithvideva LIT, belonging to the year 1189-90 a.p., speaks of one Govinda, who had come 
in that Raja's time from the Chedi country to Tummaéna,’? showing that in Spite of the 
capitiu having been moved from there, it continued to be a place of importance. It would 
appear that the old capital was remembered with pride long after it had ceased to be the 
residence of what is now called the Ratanpur line of Haihaya kings. It is this association 
with Ratunpur which led Dr. Kielhorn to identify Tummana with ‘Jan4shahar’ or old town, 
Which is the name vf an abandoned quarter of Ratanpur. He had never heard of the 
existence of Lummana forty-five miles further north, 

Tummiane owes its importance wholly to the Kalachuris, who however do not appear 
tu heave occupied it continuously, since they first selected it as their residence. The quot- 
ations from the inscriptions, which I have given above, indicate that one of the eighteen sons of 
Kokalla of ‘Lripurt (six miles from Jubbulpore) made it his head-quarters about 875 4.p. It 
appears that after the lapse of about 125 years the place had to be reconquered by Kaliiga- 
réju, a scion of the Tripuri family, who is stated to have taken Dakshina Koéala by the might 
of his two wems, after destroying the enemy at Tummana.8 Apparently some aborigines 
hat displaced the Kshatriyas. There is a tradition that a local chief called Ghughghus 
fought with the Kshatriyas for about 10 years. How long Tummana remained with the 
whorigines there is no material to determine, but after Kalingardja took it, it remained in 
the possession of his family for about 700 years, although the parental stock at Tripuri 
became extinct within about 200 years from Kalinga’s time. | 

Various conjectures have been made as to the place whence the Kalachuris immigrated 
to Tripuri. One of them makes Tritasaurya their original capital, as this word occurs in 
inscriptions und has been taken to stand for a place-name. Thus, in the inscription 
first quoted ebove the name occurs twice, and Dr. Kielhorn has treated it as their old capital 
without any attempt to locate it. To me the name sounds a tribal one, and I am inclined 
to interpret differently the two glokas which run as follows :— 

aut fea yas aaa a Sdteqc: 

aft Srees afr exc maefertier ster aa: | 

ware Prretra [ Beaweurar ] Fa arg ae: 

eira Sfragerh: Rrefafer setecca:fare te 
Ind. Ant., Vol. XX and Biralal’s O.P. Inscriptions, p. 111. | 
Epi. Ind., Vol. 1, pp. 89 ff and Hiralal's 0.P. Insoriptions, p. 112. 
Ind, Ant, Vol, XXII p. 82 and Hiralal’s C.P. Inscriptions, p. 108. an ee 
Epi. Ind. Vol. 1, p. 50. | | — Ba — 2 : 
pore dt aerANSre Usa SPAT Gest Ha Te | wweitsit ant qetz 
eyarara a Sra | (Zpi., Ind, Vol. I, p, 34) | _* 
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I have already quoted Dr. Kielhorn’s interpretation of both the verses in the commencement 
of this article. Inthe original, six letters in the third line of verse dare broken otf, J have 
conjecturally supplied them as given within the brackets. If they can stand, T would inter. 
pret the measure of Kokalla’s prowess to be the great army of Tritasauryas, whom he appa- 
rently defeated and thus exalted his fame. In verse 6 Kali nygarajas hivh-mindednegs 
is exhibited by his generous act of leaving his own king's army with the intention of Jessen. 
ing the burden on the enemy’s treasury. So valourous was Kalinga that the lixht would 
have continued with the greatest vigour, entailing a heavy expenditure on the enemy’s 
treasury, if he had not left the army an directed bis attention to * fields and pastures new, 
If the meaning, as given by Dr. Kielhorn, is aceupted, it would indicate the poverty of tho 
Kalachuri treasury. Thus instead of being praise, it would be u reproach, implying great 
weakness, in that it was incapable of supporting even a scion of the fumily and aw great 
warrior to boot. The question will then arise as to who the ‘Tritasauryas were. In the 
Vedas we find a tribe named Tritsu, whose king Divodisaw was very powerful. His gon 
Sudésa fought the biggest battles notived in the Vedas. His opponents combitied against hin 
and yet they were defeated. To overpower suchastrong tribe would have beenun act excecde 
ing the limita of fame. The Tritsus are said to have belonged to the salar race, while the 
Chedis, who also find a mention in the Vedas, obviously belonged to the lunar race and were 
famous for their generosity. In the vighth mandala of the Higveda it ix stated thats Cheui- 
putra gave away 100 buffaloes and 10,000 cows tou poct. These facts would support 
the antipathy between the Tritsus and the Chaidyas, (who were the ancesturs of the Kalo. 
churis or Haihayas) and their mutually antagonistic temperaments, 1 ix therefore possible 
that Tritasaurya refers to the descendants of Trityus, the hereiditary enemies of the Kala 
churis. Phonetically the words appear similar, but it is doubtful whether the conection 
can be established grammatically. This is a problan for Sunskritists to aulve. 
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‘OLK-TALES FROM THE DECCAN. 
By J. &8 MOOTHIAH. . 
i. Luami and the Drummer. 


Oxcr upon atime lived Luami, who wasill-treated by her parents-in-law, so she dete 
mined to commit xaicide by throwing herself into a well. So she adorned herself ae 2 
au le me taking her bindd ([6¢@, brass water-pot) went towards the jungle. On the 
way she met a meadata-kddu (drummer, ‘tom-tom ’ beater) hurrying after his master as he 
_ es ia ae POSEN: much struck with the beauty and the jewellery of Luami and 
stopper te speak to her, 

“Where are vou going, Luami, such along way for water ? ” 

* Pam tired of my troubles and I am going to kill myself.” 

“Why are you so truubled 2?” 

‘My father and mother-in-law so trouble me that I am going to extricate myself from 
troubles. 

Then snd the drummer :—~ I will show you an easy way to die: follow me.” So they 
went tayzcther toa place where was neither man nor beast, where the drummer halted and 
noid s-—"" Deas fale and then you can die by your own hands.” So he put his madala 
(‘tom-tam ) an the geound, stood on it and tied a noose to a tree-branch round his neck. 
But the sadale wave wayand the drummer was left hanging to the tree. 

ft was now quile dark and the girl had sense and was not frightened: so she made 
ready to sloop where she was for the night. At midnight some thieves arrived, and placed all 
the property they had plundered. under the tree from which the drummer was hanging. Then 
they suddenly saw his body and ran off in great fear, leaving their booty behind. The girl 
saw her opportunity and filled her bindd to overflowing with the stolen goods. 

When the sun had risen next morning she started back for her mother-in-law’s house, 
who received her and her money in the bindd with great joy, and Luami lived thereafter in 
great happiness. | 

| 2. The Meaning of Dharmam. ae 

Once upon a time a Brahman lad lived with his mother, making their living by begging. 
When the boy grew up he observed that his mother gave away half the proceeds of her begging 

in charity. He did not understand this and asked his mother the reason. She replied that | 


it was dharnvam. 


“But what docs dharmam mean, mother 79 | 
“That L don’t know. If you want to know, go to the jungle and ask a Sannyési or 


Sidhu (a sage).’”’ 

Su the young Brahman went to the jungle and sat down to rest after his first day’s journey. 
While he was resting a Raja came up and asked him what he was doing. 

“f have come to find out the meaning of Dharmam.” 

‘Where are you going to find it ?”. | 

‘7 must find a Sanny4ai in the jungle who will tell me 

“ When you find him,” said the Raja, ask him also why the band (dam) of my: lake 


dics tot stand firm.” 





ia i I hh haps realised. There were at the 
1 ‘This ia a mavre common occurrence 10 real life than is per | ( ee | 
Andaman Islands several prisoners who were girl-wives, that, to avoid ill-treatment in coral husbands’ | 
houses, had thrown themselves into a well with their babies. The babies died but the girls were rescued 


alive. They had thus committed murder under British law—R.0,T. | 
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In the morning the lad got up early, and went on till he found a place of safety. Thore 
at midnight a huge snake, that was a ndya, came to him and asked the same questions as the 
Raja. In the end the Naga said :~-" Will you ask the Sannyiisi why all Nigas of mv age 
die, but I don’t ?’”’ The boy promised to do sn. 

Next morning he went on, and arrived at a mango tree, where he stopped for the night, 
When it was dark the tree spoke to him and asked hint where he was going. After the 
Brahman boy had explained his errand, the tree said :--" Kindlyask the Sannydsi why 
no one eats my fruit ? ”’ 

At the end of the fourth day the Brahman lad was avain obliged to stop the night in the 
jungle, when he saw a fire and by it sitting a man and his wife, to whom he explained what 
had happened to him. The man was a Koli (cultivator) and asked his wife to give a share 
of her food to the Brahman, as he was siving uw third of his own. But she refused, whereon 
the Koli gave half his own share and also half of his bedding, and so they slept that nih, 
In the morning the Koli had disappeared, and his wife began to abuse Che Brahman, as she 
said her husband must have been taken by wild animals. 

And so the Brahman left her and went on and met o Sannyasi, and said (o hinwelf © thig 
_ must be the sage [ am looking for.’ Se he at once asked Lim what ¢dharnam meant. Said 
the Sage :—“ Go to the city hard by. There will be & son born thers to-day to the Baja. Ask 
him to bring the boy to you, and he will explain the meaning of dharmam.” 

The Brahman did as he was told, and when the baby was brought. tu him, all the people 
from all parts of the city Hocked to hear a child just born spenk. Phe Brahman at once 
asked the child :—“ What is the meaning of dharmam 2°" "Then said the child so 

“Tam he that gave you half my wheaten bread and half my bed. At midnight £ fall 
out of the hammock and was torn to pieces by Wolves, So ol was born her tuschiy as the 
Réja’s son. And even to-day is my wife a pig, ‘Ten pigs have been horn t may in this ity: 
the ninth of thom is my wife. ‘This distribution of reward and punishment. is dharmam,” 

Then asked the Brahman :—“‘ Why dovsn’t the lake dam stand firm 7” 

The child replied :-—" Because the Raja bas two daughters whe are marriageable 2 ‘The 
dam will stand as soon as they are married.’’ 

“Why doesn’t tho Naga die ? 

‘Tt will dio as soon as it gives away the maniham (jewel) in ite head 

“And why does no one eat the fruit of the mango tree 2” 

“ There is much money buried at its roots. Every one will eat its fruit as soon as that 
money is given away.” 

After this the lad began his homeward journey, and coming to the tree he explained 
that people would eat its fruit as soon as the money at its roots was Hiven away. Said the 
tree :—" There is no one so worthy of it as yourself.” Su taking the nioney, he came to the 
Naga serpent and explained about the manitam (jewel) in its head, and was at onee presented 
with it. Then he came to the R&ja and told him about his daughters, Said the Raja i— 
“You are the man to whom t must marry my daughters, as you have saved m y lake, ” 

As soon as he was married the Brahman returned home. When his mother saw him 
she perceived that it was that half a loaf of wheaten bread that had procured the boy all his 
riches and his position and caused the Kolito be born againas a Raja's son and his wife 
a pig in her next life for refusing it. Then they both understood the meaning of dharmam 
(duty of self-sacrifice). | 

The moral drawn from this tale for children ig ven t 
those poorer than himself, ae FES Te 0 aN a nap 
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A PractTican Sanserrr Drorionary, with translite- 
rution, aceentuation, and etymological analysis 
throughout, by A. A. Macponzrn, M.A., Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit. Oxford University Press, 
London, 1924. 

The object of this work, which is dedicated to 
the momury of Professor Max Miller, is to satisfy 
all the requiremouts for ordinary reading of both 
scholurs aud students of Sanskrit. It contains 
whout twice as much material as other Sanskrit 
works of tho sumo type; it is the only one of its 
kins’ that is transliterated and can therefore be used 
by pursuns who do not know the Devanagari 
alphabet; and it gives q derivative analysis of all 
thi words if contains. Finally it indicates the 
literary periud to which words and their meanings 
buloty, a8 well as tho frequency or rarity of their 
oecurrenca, While purely technical terms relating 
to rmodligina, botany, astronomy and ritual are 
excluded, tho dictionary includes 9 full vocabulary 
of yvanoral post-Vedic literature and also such 
solectionn of Vedic taxts as are readily accessible 
to the etiudent. The system employed for the 
transliteration of the palatal and cerebral consonants 
in nob very attractive to the ordinary reader, though 
ite asiloption in the Sacred Books of the East gives 
it justification. To one .accustomed to older 
mothods, Kandra for chandra, gaya for jaya, and 
ghuinpow for Jhampe, seom very unfamiliar. In 
Gvark one would not at first recognize jvara (fever). 
Sat. ampurt from this minor eriticism, the dictionary 
dtrikes ong av a valuable product of scholarship 
and is Likely to be useful not only to the student 
af Sunskrit, but also to those who study the Indian 
vornaculae languages, which have borrowed their 
votubithery xo largely from the Sanskrit. 

S. M, Epwarpzs. 


“Sronrmes mv Soom Inptan Jarntsm.” By Mr. 
M.S. Ramaswami Arvenaan, M.A. Vizianagram 


Maharaja’s Collega Publication No. I. Ra. 
Kour, 
Critical atiempts to write the history of the 


yierious religions seets of ancient India have been 
madly in compuritively modern times and have 
follawed in tha wake of historical research in this 
couatey in the lat genoration or two. The labours 
of Woatern scholars like Bihler, Hooernle, Jacobi, 
Wilson, Buargoss, Rhys-Davids and others whose 
roncarches in Jainism and Buddhiem have placed 
before the earnest student of history a fund of 
viilunble matoriala cannot be exaggerated in this 
direction, In spite of this, it is still true that 
the history of Jainism and Buddhism from the 


remutest period te the modern times in the north- . 


ern as well as peninsular Indiq yet remains to be 
written. The history of the development of the 
Bruhmanical socts such as Vaishnavism, Sivaism 


etc., has been attempted with success by the veteran 
Scholar Dr. Bhandarker in his scholarly work 
“* Vatgnaviem, Sivaiam and minor religious systems” 
which forms a part of the Encyclopaedia of Indo- 
Aryan-research. So far as South India is concerned, 
the histories of Vaishnavism and Sivaism and their 
literature have been sketched in a masterly 
manner by Dr.S8. K. Aiyengar in his ‘“ Zarly 
hisotry of Vaishnavismin Southern India” and in 
his ‘* South Indian contributionsto Indian Culture.” 
No one however has so far written a connected 
account of the history of the Jains and Buddhists 
of Southern Indiafrom the early times. We are 
therefore gratified to fnd that the history of 
Jainism has now been undertaken by the talented 
Scholar, Mr. M. 8. Ramaswami Aiyengar in the 
work under review. 

We have been doubting within ourselves whether 
the time is yet ripe and whether there are as yet 
sufficient materials to write a connected history of 
the Jain sect and literature in southern India. 
Mr. Ramaswami Aiyengar has however, shown that 
in spite of these difficulties the history of the Jains 
could be sketched from about the beginning of the 
Christian era'almostto the days of the Vijayanagar 
emperors. The learned author indeed admits that 
his work is “‘sketchy and meagre’ but yet repre- 
sents an attempt ‘to estimate in however tentative 
and fragmentary a fashion the value of Jain contri- 
bution to the rich and fruitful stream of south 
Indian culture.’ With this note of caution from 
the author we may proceed to notice the work in a 
little more detail. 

In the first two chapters (pp- 3-31). the author 
zives an sccount of the origin and early history of 
Jainism, discussing the views of Mesers. Barth, 
Buhler, Jacobi, and then proceeds to indicate the 
period of the migration of the Jains in the days 
of Bhadrababu and Chandragupta Maurya, which 
according to the author is to be regarded as the 
atarting point for an account of the Jains in 
Southern India. In the next and following four 
chapters (p- 32-80) he takes us into the vicissitudes 
of the Jain faith from the Sangham age, the age 
of Siva Nayanmfrs and Vaishnava Alvirs, the 
Western Gangas, Rashtrakutas, Hoysalas, and 
Vijayanagara sovereigns, Harihara and Dévaraya- 
In the last chapter (Chap. VIII) he takes up for 
examination the age of the Tamil Sangham, which he 
probably regards as essential to the chronology of 
Tamil literature he has assumed, but which we feel 
he might very well have relegated to the appendices, 
where he has included two more similar discussions 
of the same subject. These discussions not alto- 
gether germane to the subject occupy about one-third 

the work. .__—s z oe ta 
It is probably unnecessary to enter into a detailed 


examination of the work, but we are venturing to 
_ | 3 
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point out 4& few of the many inaccuracies of 
statements, inconsistencios, exnggorations «nd 
wrong conclusions that havo unfortunately crept 
into @ critical work like this, representing 18 it 
does the inaugural research work of the Vizianag- 
ram College. Wo do so in no spirit of disparage- 
ment to the author, butentiroly in the interests 
of genuine historical resoarch, the couse of which 
the work, a8 it is, does not seem to advance. Wo 
hope that these will be removed in asubsequent 
edition. 

Among the conclusions of the author that remain 
unsubstantiated by positive evidemea wa mits 
mention his view that Tiruvalluvar, Tolkdppiyu 
and theauthor of the Kalinguttuparani were diine. 
Tt is woll-known that evory religionist has claimed 
the author of Kuri as belonging to bis religion, 
and exprossions like (p.41) ‘ Malarmisai-Ghiniin ° 
and, Eygunattin’ and the ovidenco of the 
commentator of Nilakési (p 43) by no means 
finally ostablish that ‘Burul was = cortainls: 
composed by & Jain’ (p. 89). Thero is also ome 
evidence to agree with the author and thoas whe 
identify the author of the Kural with Kundakun- 
da alice Blachiirya, the contomporary and instructor 
of Sivaskanda of Kafichi in tho first contury 
AD, (P. 43) But the way in whieh Tiruvajluvar 
alludes to tho Brahmans in certain of his couplet: 
‘guucr G6erpb gpOsrfGart grerw 
uur’ gives us the impression that he regarded 
the maintenunce of the Brahunanieal-Veda as 
indispensable to the well-being of the state, ao 
notion which no Jain author would care to lay atress 
on. Morvovor, attributes to Vishnu in surch 
exprossionsas srueréssorener, and sy mari 
Hs scores to Siva have been found inthe wurk, 


Altogether it aeoms to be correct to coneur with 
Professor S. K, Aiyangar, who after a minute 
examination of the Kural has concluded thet its 
author, though undoubtedly belonging tu a lower 
caste, was Brahminical in religion rather than 
Jain (p. 181. ‘Some Oontributions of South India 
to Indian Oulture.') As regards Tolkippiyar the 
author quotes a reference ty him hy a contemporary, 
Panambaranir, ways dyssuie. eowGuirer, 
which in his opinionis sufficient to prove that he 
wasa Jain. (P. 39.) But, as the author af 
Tolképpiyam is believed to have been the son of 
Jamadagni, and on he lived at a time much 
anterior to the advent of Jainism inthe Tamil land, 
itis improbable that he was a Jain. In tho case of 
Kalingatty parani’s author, Mr. Ramaswami 
Aiyengar quotes a stanza attributed to him by 
tradition, composed in reply toa question by 
Apayan, in support of the author being a Jain, But 
apart from the dubious nature of this evidence 
there isuothing in support of the suthor's view, 
On the other hand itis preposterous to suggest 
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that the author of a work professedly devoted 
to the deseription of hloudshed, as this work is 
could have beon a Jain, the fundamental concep= 
tion of whose religion is shimmer 


Tho seetion on the Siva: Nayanindrs and Vuish- 
nava Alvirs is unfortunately marred by a sories 
af Inconsistent and wrong conclusions and misquo- 
tations. The wuthor's® lack of consistoney exhibits 
itgelf in such views as the following:—Heo rogards 
(p. GL) tho Tamil work Periyamurinam as being 
‘replete with faneiful uceunts of miraculous 
incidents which one medern student of history 
would caro to necept', and almost immediately 
after thisindictiuont, he relics upon the testimony of 
this work for histori¢al information for several op. 
poets af Jain ard obherkistory, such es tlie POTECCU- 
tion of the dadus, the idutifiestion al the Kalabhras 
and others. The tak prominent Lhlunder in this 
aeebion is mes wilh da the athanpt rade by our 
author to break mew preamd in identifying: Maher, 
dravarman dt ous the actual Putlawa king: eomavor. 
tud by Appar. dp. Gd) Blarlior dia Chie section (p. 
65) hie sys Cheat dhe first dralf of the seventh cca. 
tury 4.0. wie the period of the three uaiuds Appar, 
Sambandar and Siruttondar, Abrnest itimnedintely, 
he cuntradivts this by hin statement that Lilmke- 
Vali, sinter oof Appa, wan ob contemporary. af 
Paratadévaravarnagn J, aad her baasduasae ferigehit 
this king's hated jaime tho Chitlukyos. It is 
well-known that thin king divest far inte tho geeonned 
half of the Ith omtury. ‘Tho author adda te the 
confusion by stating thet (lie Balhess king 
convertud by Appor was Muhdimavaruia Lf, 
Tyas tho author nays, Appar was yet adi epending 
his fein the dainecliiter at Pirapdapadiyide ae 
the time of the cloth of bis sister's buedaand in 
the ward oof Paramésveravarnan | against the 
Chihukyin, we aro unible te sgaderstaned leew jt 
would heave bem poumdble for Che saint to have 
convortad Mirhéndrovarnin U1, whe war the father 
of Paramédgvaraverion ond mutt bave been dead 
whon Poramcsvuraveriin Tobegan tu rule. Apart 
from thie confusien, inte. which the quthor dias 
boon evidently fud by hin ipnaranee of  Ltullava 
genealogy, thera is na ovidenes that Mabéndrs- 
varmian Tt wan Jain in the carly puat of his reign ; 
wheroas in the caso of Mabdadravartnan J, who 
is usually Bupponed oto hove lain = comverted to 
Sivaiam by Appar, his inseriplion at Trivhinopoly 
appears ty contain o clear allusion to this event. 
(South Jad, Ina, Vol. 1, p, 28-30.) 


As an Instonen of the author's tondeney to arrive 
eat conclusions without evidence, we might point 
out his view on the provulence of religious persecu- 
tion in the Tamil] country. He appears to belleve 
in the story of the Jain persecution described in 
the Siva traditions! accounts, including the 
impalement of the 8,000 Jains. (P. 67.) For this 
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purpose the author relies on the work Periyapurd- 
nam, which lie himself had previously described as 
useless for purposes of history. (p 61.) This view 
of w genernl Juin porsecution by Kin-Pandya in 
the seventh century, which is also shared by certain 
other writers, is not however supported by any 
inscriptions! or other positive evidence. It is a 
woll-known fact that the Pallava kings were uni- 
formly tolerant of Sivaism as woll as Vishnuism, 
and this fact strongly militates against anything 
like a general persecution of religious sects in the 
Tamil eountry. The frosenoes on the walls of the 
‘Golden-Lily tank’ at Madura (Mindkshi temple) 
(p. 7S), which the author cites in support of the 
parsveution of Jaink in the Tamil country, could be, 
vt the earliest, only of tho period of Vijayanagar, es 
the termriplo was slinost completely destroyed during 
the Mirhiusrninadan occupation of Madura (1325= 
17). ‘This cannot therefore be relied upon as 
offering any proof of roligious porsocution in the 
days of Apyner, Samilandar and Kin-Pandya, and 
of thie itmapusteanent of 8,000 Jains, which appears to 
hee a tiginent af later Seiva imagination. 

Tho seetion deyotad by the author to the age 
uf the Alvira oxhibits «@ confusion in regard 
to the works of tho various Tamil sainte. 
On page 71, for  oxample, the author, in 
ihwbratings tte acrimonious references from 
Tonduradipudi-Alvar, quotes from Ndnmu- 
gan-J'irwveaundidi, ond Tiruvoymo}, the well-known 
works orenpuetively of Tirumaliéai-Alvir and 
Natomiajvas. lt may be puinted out also that 
the author enteyorically considers Nommialvar as 
the last of tho Vaishnava Alvars, though recent 
rosvuurch lisa shawn that sucha position is wholly 
untenshie, Theauther’s view that the frequent 
use of the duuble-plural is characteristic of the 
peciud of the Alvara (p. 94) is slao inaccurate, as 
this is true only of one or two of the Alvars, and 
not all, 

On page 76 unc olsowhero in the work the author 
unduly oxaggerates the Jain contributions to 
Tamil literature, According to him. the largest 
portion of tho Sanscritic derivatives in Tamil 
was introducead by these people. In the samo 
gtrain the author proceeds, “‘ It is a matter of fruit. 
ful speculation to inquire what would have been 
tho teend of Turnil literature but for the advent of 
the Juins snd Buddhists, moro particularly of the 
former. in all probability wa would never have had 
the masterpieces of Tamil literature like the Kural, 
Silappodikdram,” ete. Such ‘fruitful speculation ” 
loges all ite interest, aa long as it has not been incon- 
trovertibly proved that these Tamil works were the 
works of Juina, in support of which the euthor has 


not quoted any pusitive evidence. As it is, we must, 


be excused if in the present state of knowledge we, 
look upon the contributions of the Brahmanical 
writers as woll as Buddhists as precious a@ those of 


Jeins. We have already indicated our doubt | 
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Bde ped ioe Jain authorship of Kural. We are 
pene ea e author has not advanced any very 
eae as ae In support of his view that the 

appadikdram was a Jain. In this 
connection it is pertinent to note that Mahamahd- 
padyaye Pandit Swaminatha Aiyar, Mr. K. 8. Srini- 
vase Pillai and others regard Ilango-Adigal as a 
Sivaite. 

The chronological position of the author in the 
matter of the dates which he offers for the various 
Tamil works is altogether untenable. Apart from 
his views on, the age of the Sangam expounded in 
Chapter VIII, be has ascribed certain Tamil works 
to particular dates, which are quite unsatisfactory. 
For instance he thinks (p. 56) that Nélagiydér was 
composed under the patronage of the Kalabhras 
in hostile occupation of Madura. There are, accord- 
ing to him, two references in this work indicating 
that the Kalabhras were Jains end patrons of Tamil 
literature. From the context it is plain that the 
word Perumuttaraiyar, whom the author equates 
with Kalabhras, which occurs twice in this work, _ 
is used in the plural, and in the sense of the three 
great Kings (Mfavéndar), and not in the serse of 
a specific dynasty of the Muttaraiyar known to us 
from inscriptions. In this connection the author 
importa a great deal of confusion by attempting 
to identify the Kalabhras both with the Muttaraiyar 
and with the Karnatakas mentioned in the account 
of the Mirtinayanarin the Pertyapurdgam. (p. 55-) 
There is no indication that the Muttaraiyar kings 
were Jains, and the inscriptions that we have of 
these people do not lend support to this view. It 
seems to be premature to conclude, as the authcr 
does, that the Kalabhras were the Muttaraiyar, 
and that the period of the Kalabhras, and the period 
which succeeds it, was the period when the Jains had 
reached their zenith. (p. 56.) His date for Viram- 
dalapurushs of Chddamans Nighantu (p. 1038), name- 
ly the period of Krishnadévaraya, is notsupported — 
by evidence and cannot be accepted as correct. | 

Finally, the section, of the work devoted by the 
author to & re-examination of the age of Sangam 
seems to abound in misleading and undigested 
conclusions. I+ is not our intention to weary 
the readers of the Andiquary by enumerating 
these and discussing them in detail. We shall 
content ourselves with examining one or two typical 
arguments relied on by the author to substantiate 
his conclusion thet the age. of the Sangam ‘was 
posterior to the accepted date. One of these 
ia based on the Pallava datum. Aocording to the 
majority of scholars, the Sangam works do nob - 
contain any xeference or allusion to the P allave 
kings known to us fron latge number of inscrip- 


tions and are therefore “pre-Pallava in. character. 


The author takes ‘exception. - to. this | apparently 
correct: position’ and. rwaird his own inter- ; 


puts fo 


| pretation that: the’ Pallavas were not unknown 
to the Sangarn: works, 


‘where they were called the 
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‘ Tiraiyar.’ Ho carries this theory to absurd lengths 
by stating that the absence of the word Pallava 
in, tho mention of Vishnugopa in the Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudragupta iy sufficient Lo 
prove that in tho fourbh century A.D. the name 
Palla va was little used by them and that Vishnugupe 
was Tirayan. (P. 143.) Unfortunately for the 
author the terms Pallava and Pullavamahirajs 
frequontly occur in the copper-plate charters of the 
third and the fourth conturies A.p., the Prokrit 
and early Sanserit charters, of which the author 
isovidently ignorant; but the torm Tiraiyur which 
according to our author was the numo of the Pullavas 
in the early times is conspicuous by its entire absence 
in the Pallava records known tu us. It is clifticult 
for us therefore to join with the wuthor in his view 
that the Pallavas of Kanehipuram were known 
to the Sungam as the Ziraiyur, Wo admit that 
Kanchi was in onarly times ruled by Tundamin- Lv 
Tirayan and that the name Lirciyar oeeurs in the 
Sangam works frequently. But the connection 
of these with tho Pallava kings remains deubtful 
and has yet to be proved. 


In support of the identification of the Tirniyar 
with the Pallavas adumbrated by the author, 
numismutic evidence is sought te bo obtained by the 
attribution of the ship-coins of the Coromandel 
coast to the early Pallava rulors. On page 143 tho 
learned authorsays “ One important information is 
furnishod by Dubrouilin his‘ Antiguities of Palluvas.’ 
According to him the Pallava rulers of Kiinehi had 
as emblem on their coins, a ship with two masts. 
Vhis oxplains their connection with theses.’ A 
reference to this work of Prof. Jouveau-Dubrouil 
shows that this does not happen to be w fact. 
In his Anctent History of Dekkun whoro there ia a 
reference to these coins, the learned author attri- 
butes these coins to the S&tavahuna Kings who 
ruled over the region. (f). 47.) 


Finally a reference may be made to Appendix D. 
entitled ‘ Misconceptions of Sungam Chronology,” 
where in seeking the aid of South Indian pulavuyrs- 
phy to support his view on the Sangum age he eom- 
mits woeful mistakes. According to him, the Ciran- 
tha-Tarnil is essentially a Chola script, although we 
know the earliest Tamil inscriptions in South India 
belong to the Pallava kings of the seventh century 
A.D., and no early Chola inscriptions in Grantha- 
Tamil of similar antiquity have come down to us, 
According to the author uno reason why the Sangain 
works could not have been written in the pariod of 
the first or second centurics A.D. is the abaonce of 
‘a proper developed lunguage ’ (script ?) of a uni- 
form standard in those days. (P. 171.) Hore the 
author has confused the script with language, 
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Surely with the devolupment of languave attained 
in the Kural, which the author aecepts as composed 
in the first century a.p. (p. 44), it should have 
been possible fur the Sangam works to have been 
composed about the sume periud. But the author's 
theory seems to bo that it was really the absence 
ofa properly doveloped seript that made it impossible 
for thy Scariest works tu have heen written much 
anterior to the period of the Vattoluttu inserip- 
tionsin the cightheentury. Ho rejoets the possibi- 
lity that those works eauld have boen handed down 
by word of mouth from teacher to pupil, because 
according to him aanly relighous puctry could be 
thus daneded down, and notsceulee works like these 
of thie: Sian pate. By this proccss of reasuning the 
outhigr conelades that ‘such oun intense literary 
setivity as the uno aserihed toa the Sangam ig 
to be sought for in the time approximating to the 
contury for whieh we huwve: the carliest known Vatte- 
Jutta rocords.” The absurdity of this theory, which 
wold ronke works dike the Tovarniu: hynacsof Appar 
and Sambandar almost contanporancous with the 
Suarponind Woke, in toe pitenet to need any elaboration. 

Woe are nut aure Whether many Vanil scholars 
would ayree with our author, wher be says on p. 132 
that the word ° odiydd’ in Paaaihia afways used to 
duncte ‘the vacant site underneath a tree.’ We 
venture te point te dine 4 af @ertya-Tirumadal 
af "NrunmaugabAjvdr where othe word is used 
im the sense of Veslives hall. Mie aatheos's trans. 
Jiteration of proper nn ido altagedher 
hoppy. Foroone thing he de sot unifurm in this 
tambien (ge) Stheazadibaram, CAilapgaadidaram, ete. 
While he adapts diaeritien! aearkh dn the case of 
auch nates on Tirajadinoetanelaaaur, Pirunivuke 
karadar ote, he fils te uae thea in the cage of 
Vaishnava Alvars such os Tondaradipedi, Liru- 
InengodAlvar ete, Ho uses in hia work, such enti- 
quated forme as Tirainaddhinal-Afwar “S Mashameshs,”’ 
wad Sukkizhdr, where we aw ane Tiruralidai-Ajvar, 
Paluncli, and Stkkiler, Happily he duea not 
idopt thik method te represent the word Tamil, 
as ane would expect. da conclusion while we are 
sla that the euthur hua taken such prent pains 
in the attempt te throw light upen aac important 
hut negleeted chapter of Suuth Indian history, we 
eannot at the game time resist a foehupg that he 
would heave readered the work intluitely more 
useful, by aveiding Inittuhen such us those 
enumerated in the above paragraphs. The 
got up of the book leaves nothing to be desired and 
wo duhupe thet when the preseut work Gnds ite 
successor in & wecund edition, Mr Ramaswami 
Aiyengar will effect the necosagry improvement. 
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89. The Quest of Managori. 
(Pott by Naurang Sink, Tuhsil School, Batehpur.) 


There was once a Raja who dreamed that in the city of Ajudhya was a maiden, Managori 
by name, the like of whom the world never saw. In the morning he put five pastet of pan 
in front of his gadé and said to his courtiors :—"‘ I saw last night ina dream the icine 
Managori of Ajudhya, There is no woman in the world so beautiful as she. Whoever brings 
her to me shall reccivo the half of my kingdom.”? When the courtiers reflected on the danger 
of the task none dared to attempt it. But one named Dariya Rathaur raised the pan and 


said :—"* Maharaj, if thou givest me thy charger to ride and thy five suits of raiment to wear, 
I will bring thee the maiden.” 


The Raja agreed and gave him all he asked. The Rathaur went to bid his mother 
good-bye ant told her that he was going in questof Managori. His mother said :—“ Let me 
give you food for tho road.”? But when she went to look for flour wherewith to cook the 
cakes, she put hor hand into a jar and took up a handful of salt. She was distressed and 
said ;—"' How can a journey prosper with an omen such as this ? ” 


The Rathaur did not heed her words and went off. When he had gone a little distance, 
he saw a snake crossing his path and on the other side lay a broken vessel of curd. When 
he saw this he spake these lines :-— 

Dahine to phuti sar ki matukiya, bayen phenkara siyar ; 
Rah kate ka nikra hat kalwa, kaise ke lagihat par % 


i.e, “ On tho right lies a broken curd pot, on the left howl the jackals. Thesnake 
crosses my path. How can I return successful ¢ ”’ 


Whon he neared Ajudhya he came on several roads and he could not discover which was 
the proper path. He saw a cowherd sitting on a tree and watching his cattle. To him he 
said :-— | | 

Rukh charante chhuhara re bhatyya, tu awat aur jat, 
Awadnagari ki bhalé dagariya utari ke dewa bataya. | 


i.e,, “ Brother, you climb the tree and go one way and another. I have missed 
tho way to Awadhnagari, Come down and point it out.” 


The herd came down and showed him the road, and by and by he came to the garden of 
Managori. There he met the gardener and to him he said :— 
Khirki ke jhakwaiya re bhaiyya, tt awat aur jat. 
Sitalgarh ki talkh tamaku, tantk tumhun lai jawe. 


i.e., “ Brother, you peep into every window and go from one place to another. The 
tobacco of Sitalgarh is tasty ; take a little.” 

The Rathaur gave him e smoke and then he gave him an ashrafi, and the gardener asked 
him what his errand was. He said :—“‘I have come here in search of Managori, the fairest 
of women.” The gardener answered :~~‘ Managori comes here daily with her maidens.” 
The Rathaur remained in the garden, and by and by Managori came there, The Rathaur - 
followed her and tried to speak toher. Then a sister of Managori, who had only one eye, 
said to the maidens :—“ I am going to speak to this stranger.” They said :—‘ It is not proper 
to speak to a stranger ; ” but she answered thus i va fea 

Rik lakh ki mor gagart ghatlwa, dulakh meridors 
Tin lakh ki mori sir bi guderiya, panch lakh mera mol, 
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i.e., My pitcher is worth » lakh and tho ropo is worth two lakhs. My head. 
pad is worth three lakhs and my own price is five,” 
To this the Rathaur replied :-— 
Mati ki tori gagari, san ki tori dor ; 
Latian gundhi tere sir ki genduriya, kant kauriya ki mol. 


i.e, “Thy pitcher is but of clay; thy rope of hemp; thy head-pad is but 
of twisted rags and thou thyself art worth a cracked cowry.” 


To this she replied :-— 
Ek lakh ki beni, aur dui lakh ka ghunna sar 
Tin lakh ka mora bana hai ghaghra, sat lakh mora mol. 
i.e, “ My hoir-plait is worth a lakh, my pitcher two lakhs, my skirt three 
lakhs and I myself seven lakhs.” 
To which he replied :— 


Bk lakh ki beniya, do lakh ki jhunnasar, 
Tin lakh ka jobana, ek panahiyu ki nok, 


ie, ““ Thy hair-plait is worth a lakh, thy pitcher two lakhs and thy beauty 
three, but I would not give the point of my shoe for any of thom.” 
When he said this, he ran away and left one of his shoes behind him ; and when the girl 
picked it up she saw that the coing of seven kingdoms were broidered upon it. Managori 
then said her maidens :—** This must be the son of a R&ju; and none of you should speak 
to him.”’, 


She returned to hor palace; and the Rathaur, not knowing he iaight have to wait for 
her return, composed the following verso :-— 


Sun agili, sun pacchil Rént, sun majzhali panathar. 
Tora ghara ka thanda ho pani, to ek lota dchu piyaya. 
i.¢., “ Listen, Rani, whother thou be late or whether thon be carly. Listen, 


water-bearer, who comest betwoen. Lf the water in thy jar be cool give 
mea drink,” 


The one-eyed dameel answered :—~ 


Pant piyasapant pix pyare, nain dekhi jani bhul ; 
Jin ghar ki chhail chhabili, tum as lage majur 
i.e, “Drink, dear one, drink, if thou art athirst. But be not enamoured of 


the eyes thou lookest on. Iam a maid of a house in which such as thou 
art hinds.” 


The Rathaur answered :— 


Rajan ke ham chhokra, bhule des kudes ; 
Jin ghar ke ham chhokra, tum as lagi panihari. 
i.e, “Tam tho son of a R&jaand have lost my way in anevilland. Inmy — 
house girls like you draw our water,” 
Lhen Managori said to the one-eyed maid: ‘Thou shouldat not exchange words with | 
one who is a stranger and has lost his way. I will give him to drink.” So she went to the 
Rathaur with a joa of water, but the one-eyed gnatched jt from her hand. And when 
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she took him the vessel, he smote her on the back with his riding whip and raised a grievous 
weal. He took the Jota and washed his hands and feet with the water. Managori took up 
the Jota and said to him :—“‘ Come to my house and I will tell thee what I desire.” To her 
the Rathaur answered :— 

Tumhare to gori nathara, hamara hawat pardes ; 

Kal kaja koi mar darai, io kaun kahat ghar sandea. 


i.e., “Fair one, this is the house of thy mother and mine is in a strange land. 
If any one should kill me, who will carry the news to my home ?” 

Managori went into the palace and from the upper window she let down a rope, and the 
Rathaur climbed up and came unto her. In the morning she let him down into the garden, 
but she forgot to raise the rope. Just then her husband came home from a journey in @ 
distant land, and when he saw the rope he doubted the honour of his wife. He saw the 
Rathaur in the garden and rushed at him toslay him with his sword. Long they fought, and 
at the last the Rathaur was slain. 

When Managori heard of this, she raised a funeral pyre and, laying the corpse of her 
lover upon it, she fell upon his breast and both were burned to ashes. When her husband 
heard of this, he went and bound up the ashes in a sheet. But as he attempted to tie it up, 
the bundle became larger and larger. Bind it as he would, he could not tie the ashes up. 
Ho was amazed at this miracle and sat onthe ground and wept. Just then Mahadeva appeared. 
and asked the cause of hissorrow. When he heard the tale, he pierced his little finger and & 
drop of his nectar fell on the ashes, andlo! Managori and the Rathaur stood before them. 

Thon the Rethaur carried off Managori and brought her to his master. Her husband 
sat mourning the loss of his wife ; but Mahadeva poured water on the ground and a second 
Managori, oqual to the first, was formed and he gave her to him as his wife. When the Raja 
received Managori he was filled with joy and gave the Rathaur noble largesse, even half 
his kingdom, and they all lived happily ever after. 


40. The Wit of the Ranis, 
(Told by Harcharan Lal, M usaha, and recorded by Karamat Ali.) 


There was once a Raja who had four wives, but he was so occupied with business and 
amusement that he nover visited them ; and they grieved because none of them bore & son. 
The youngest Rani was the cleverest of them all, and she made a plan. She got a parrot 
and taught him to say ‘hua, Thua:” “ Fie, Fie ; > and then he flew away and sat on & 
tree in the courtyard of the palace and spoke as he had been taught. When the Raja heard 
what he said, he was perplexed and called the Pandits of his court to explain. They said — 
“ Maharaj, the time is evil and itis proper for you to make sacrifices and feed holy Brahmans. 
The Raja was not such a fool as to accept this advice. So he called the Diwan and consulted 
him. He said :-—“ Have you consulted the RAnis in the case?” The Raja answered co 
“What can foolish women know of euch matters? Why should I consult them ? - a 
then the Ranis sent the Raja a message to say that, if he wished, they sould explain t e 
matter. So he sent for them and the eldest said :— : - 3 

Gaya jaya pinda na paras ; 
Bairi ke. sir kharag na jharat ; 
Pati, pant, pokhar ne kuan, 
T'o tako tota pukaras thud. 
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é.c., The son who docs not go to Gaya and offer holy cakes to his dead 
father, he who does not take vengeance on his enemy, be who does not 
sink tanks and wells and maintain the honour of his house, to him the 
parrot calis Fie, Fie.” 

The second Rani said :— 

Nahin de bhojan, chhajan, basa, 

Brat ekadasi nahin upwasa, 

Sankar bhagat, na Sursar chhua. 

To tota bhi pukarat thud. 

i.c., * He who doves not «ive food and shelter to the needy, who does not 
keep the fast of the eleventh, who is nol a votary of Siva, and touches 
not the Ganges, 10 him the parrot gays, Fie.” 

The third Rani said :— 

Sadhu ki sangat mhin dei} dana, 

Ram ka nam nahin sunane, 

Jotish, Ved, Puran nea chhiue 

Tota tahi nukarai the. 

ie., “He that keeps not company with the saints, who repeats not the 
name of Rama, whe reads not the buoks of uxtrology, the Vedas and 
the Puranas, to him the parrot sags, Pie.” 

Now the Raja knew that he had done all these cities, anc tarning bo his Diwdn he said — 
Said I not that the race of women knew not the affairs of state 2° Then the youngest 
Rani said :— 

Charto yang kumkum nahin lai, 

Khatras se mukh auad ne pti, 

Jo naing mukh adhar nat chi, 

Tota tahi pukurast thus. 

i.e, He whoin youth dyes not his garments with saffron, who tastes 
not the six flavours of food, who regards not the face and eyes of 
beauty, to him the parrat says, Bie.” 

“This I have not done,” suid the Raja. So he cmbracedd bis wives and lived 
happily with them ever after. 


41, The Warning of the Dancing Girl. 
(Told by Muhammad Muahib Ali of Nasirabad and recorded by Ram Saray of Budeaun.) 


There was once a Raja who had ason aud a dauyhter why were possessed of great widsom, 
His son was of a wilful nature, and one duy he went to thesuperintendent of the Raja's stables 
and asked him fora horse to gohunting. The officer unswered that he could not give it without 
the leave of the Raja. The prince wus wroth and said :--‘' How long can I stand 
the tyranny of my father. ‘Lhis very night will E slay him.” 


That night he went into the Darbar, armen with wdaguer, and sat near the Raja, in 
tending to kill him when he got an opportunity, As the night passed, most of the audience 
was overcome With sleep, aud the dancing-girl, in order to rouse them and her drummers, 


sang :— 
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Bahut gat, thori rahi, aur yah bhi pal pal jat ; 
Lhore der ke waste kahe kalank lagat ? 


é.c., “ Most part is spent and little now remains. Why on account of 
& little time dost thon bring disgrace upon thyself? ”’ 


On hearing this the prince jumped up and gave his shawl to the dancer. The princess 
gave her a necklace worth nine lakhs, and the daughter of the Wazir gave her father a slap 
in the face, and he jumped up and began to dance with her in the midst of the assembly. 


When the Raja saw this unusual and improper conduct, he was much enraged and called 
on all of them to explain why they had acted thus. 








First the princess said :—‘‘ My father, three years ago I was married and the time draws 
near when my husband will fetch me home. But in the meantime I had fallen in love with 
another, and this night I intended to abscond with him. When I heard the words of the 
dancer, [ thought that it would be ill to lose my honour when such a short time now remains.” 


The prince suid :—“‘ Father, [ was impatient to rule in thy stead, and this night I purposed 
to slay thee. But when I heard the words of the dancer, I repented of my evil design ; and 
I knew that in the usual course of things it could not be long before I succeeded to the throne, 
So I forbore.”’ 


The daughter of the Wazir said :—‘‘ My father up to this has taken no thought for my 
education ; and when I heard her words, I thought that soon I would be married and the 
timo for learning would be past. So [struck my father to remind him of his duty.” 


The Wazir suid :—‘‘ When my daughter struck me, I thought that perchance she might 
alay me. For who can tell what an ignorant woman may do. Sol thought it wise to feign 
to be a madman and disturb the assembly, that I might save my life.” 


Then the dancer said :— ‘I meant only that it was time for the drummers to wake 
and for the audience to listen to my song, as the night was far spent.”’ 


The R&ja was pleased and gave her royal largesse. 


42. The Test of Honesty. 
(Told by Girwar Lal and recorded by Mulchand of Kakuba, Agra Disirict.) 


There was onve a Bania who was going on a pilgrimage, and hearing that the road was 
besot by thieves, he thought it well to leave his money with some honest person until his 
return. He saw a shopkeeper sitting in his shop and wondered if he was a proper person 
with whom to leave the money. As he sat at the shop considering the matter, the servant 
of a dancing girl came up to buy some ght. The shopkeeper was & rogue at heart and thought 
thet this was the servant of some rich man. So wishing to ingratiate himself with her, he 
gave her three pice worth of ght for two pice. This still more convinced the Bania that the 

hopkeeper was 2 very honest man and he was the more inclined to give him the money. | 
arene the girl went home with the ghi, and when her mistress saw it she said :—"* You 


have brought more than the right amount.. It must be some lover of your’s who hag sold 


‘tto you.” The girl angrily denied it.and brought it back at.once ta the, shopkeeper. eeying:— | 
- M J scapes has sent back this ght because you gave her too much. Pa ‘The Bania thought 
red the girl’s mistress must be a most honest Woman. | So. he went to ber honse, Gunes : 
that he would leave his money with ‘her. 0 gee. | asthe | 
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He was talking to the dancing girl about the matter, when a Sadhucamein. The dancing 
girl gave him at once three cakes and said to him :—“ Be off at once.” The Sadhu said to 
himself :—‘‘ There must be some roguery afoot, because this woman never before gave 
me a single cake willingly ; but now, the moment I enter her house, she offers mo threo.” So 
hesaid :—‘* What can I do with all these cakes. Take back tho rest and give me only one which 
suffices me.’’ The Bania thought the Sadhu must be a most honest man, and that he would 
leave his money with him. 


When he came to the hut of the Sachu, he said to him :—‘‘ Maharaj, I have a large sum 
of money with me and I wish to leave it with you, till 1 return from my pilgrimage.” The 
Sadhu, who was a very rogue at heart, pretended not to care whether the Bania left tho 
money there or not. Sohe flung his tongs into a corner of his hut and said :— You can 
bury your money there if you wish, and come and dig it wp when you return.” The Bania 
did so and went his way. 

When he had gone, the Sadhu dug up the money and then he changed the appearance 
of his house ; so that when the Bania returned, he could hardly believe that this was the same 
place. But he knew the Sadhu and went to him and asked for his money. The Sadhu 
addressed him angrily, saying :—‘‘ Why do you talk of money? I never saw you bofore in 
my life.” 

The Bania was in despair when he found that he had been tricked. So he went to the 
dancing girl and asked her advice. She said :— TI will do a trick and recover your money. 
But you must give me half of what you get back.” The Bania agreed and she sid :-—“* Go 
to the Sadhu and dun him for the money until I come.’ So she went and filled sevaral boxes 
with bricks, and putting them on the heads of her servants, came disguised to the Sadhu and 
said :—* Tam the Rani of Gwalior, and [ want to leave all these valuables with you .”’ The 
Sadhu was just then arguing with the Bania about the monoy, and ho thought it unwise, 
just when another matter was on foot, to quarrel about a trifing sum. So he paid him the 
amount of his deposit. Just then tho maid of the dancing girl came running up and said :-— 
‘ R4ni Sahiba, you need not mind leaving your things here, as the Radja Sahib himeclf has 
come.” So the Bania went off after thus outwitting the Sadhu. 


Then the maid-servant began to laugh and her mistress said :—~"' What are you laughing 
at?” She replied :-—‘I remember the proverb :--~ 


Jo dhan disat jat, 
Adht dijai bant. 


é.¢,, ““ When you see that you aro losing something, compound for half.” 


43. Sujan Chand and Nitikala. 








(Told by Bdideo Sinh, schoolmaster, Sayyidnagur, Jalaun Disfrict.; 


Sujan Chand was the Raja of the western land and Nitikeala waa his Rani. One night 
the Raja and his R&ni were sleeping on v bed of flowers, and thut day the Malin had left among 
the rose leaves a single thorn which pricked the tender skin of the Rani, She told her husband 
and abused the M&lin for her lack of care. Then the lamp which hung in the room laughed 

- and said to her :—‘ You fret to-day for a thorn among the rose leaves ; but to-morrow, when 
you have to carry bricks and mortar on your head, what will you say?” 
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Thoy slept through the night, and in the morning the R&ni reminded the Raja of what 
the lamp had said. He knew that its words would come true, and knowing that he could 
not bear the sight of the affliction of his loved one, he determined to remove her from his 


sight. So he got a box and shut up the Rani init, leaving a hole to admit the air, and then 
he took the box and flung it into the river. 


The box went floating down the stream till it came opposite the palace, where lived the 
sister of the Raja Sujan Chand. Her husband was bathing in the river, and when he saw 
the box floating down, he sent his servants and they drew it toland. He did not open 
the box, but, making it over to his Rani, he went to the Darbar and busied himself in the 
affairs of his kingdom. The R&ni opened the box and found inside a damsel so lovely that 
the world did not hold her equal, and she thought to herself that, if her husband saw the 
maiden, his love for her would change. So she blackened the girl’s face with charcoal, 
took off her gorgeous apparel, and gave her asuit of rags. When the Raja came and saw 
her, he deemed her some foul slut, who had been sent away for her foulness, and he made 
her a servant in his household. He was then building a new palace, so he set Nitikala to 
carry the bricks and mortar for the masons. Some years were spent in this manner. 

One day the Rani was keeping her fast in honour of the Disha RAni, and Nitakala, follow- 
ing her example, fasted also in honour of the goddess. The deity was pleased at her devotion 
and determined to mend her state and end her days of sorrow. So she brought to the mind 
of Sujan Chand the Rani whom he had loved, and he set out at once to seek her. By and by 
he reached the palace of his sister, where his Rani was a maidservant ; and his sister received 
him with love and entertained him with all due respect. | 

One day it happened that his sister was sitting in the courtyard. Beside her sat her 
brother, and near them Nitikala was carrying the bricks and stones to the workmen. | 

Tho Rani said to Nitikala :—‘‘ Go and shampoo the feet of my brother.” She went 
and began to press his feet, and as she pressed them she saw on his feet the marks of royal 
birth, the lotus sign which marks a king, and the moonlike brightness of his face ; and she 
began to think of her husband and how she too had loved a king and lost his love. So she 
began to weep, and the eyes of the Raja were opened and he asked her why she wept. She 
said :-—‘* O Mahar4j, when evil days come, they bring trouble in their train.” And then she 
repeated these lines :— | 

| Barhat nir sampats bibhan man barij barht hoe ; 
Ghatat nir punt ghatat nahin, kauj dukh sukh joe. 


i.e, “When the water of fortune rises, the lotus of the heart also rises. 
But the heart, like the lotus, does not sink low.” | . 
By this she meant that it is impossible for one used to happiness to accustom himself 
to trouble. Again she said :— | 
| Kabahun palau shakh men kabhun mahi dikhahin ; 
Aise he dukh sukh sakal, yah tan gudarat jahin. 3 | 
i.e., “Sometimes the shoots of the tree grow and sometimes they fall upon | 
the ground. So pleasure and sorrow come and go betimes.” a | 
Then she cried :—'* Mah&r4j, I wept to see the marks of royalty upon thy feet,” and she 
added :— “s se o | 
“J think of how the lamps laughed when I compleined of the single thorn among thie 
roseleaves.”’ Then he told his sister the whole tale of Nitikale, and she begged her forgiveness 
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for her despiteful treatinent: of her, Then Sujan Chand took hix Rani home and they lived 
many days in happiness. 
44, Half a lie. 
(Told by Thakur Pohap Sinh of Kota, Budaun Disirict.) 


There was once a very respectable Kazi who hired as his servant a man named Pira, 
Now Pira was given to lying, and whenever the Kazi sent him on any business he used to 
shirk it, and, when he came home, would tell all kinds of lies to his master. At last the Kazi 
could stand him no longer and sent for him and warned him. Then Pira said :-—* When 
you took me into your service, you knew that T could not help telling a lie now and then,” 
But,” said the Kazi, “there isa measure in tying, [do not miuct your telling half a lie 
now and then ; but to lic always is bac.” 

Some business took the Kaui from home and alter some tune Pira went to seo him. “Is 
all well at home ?” asked his master. Tears began todrop from Pira’s eyes and he said :— 
‘ All is well save that your brown dog died siidenty.”  “ What matter,” said the Kazi, 
“dogs dieevery day.” Then he asked ‘ Of what disease did he die 2”’ “ He had no disease,” 
said Pira, “ but when he began to chew the bones of your ox he got choked.” “ And what 
happened to the ox?” “He died from the labour of carrying the bricks.” “ What were 
the bricks wanted for?” “ For building the grave of your wife, the Bibf Sahiba.” Then 
the Kazi was overwhelmed with gricf and said :—" What happened to the Bibi S&hiba ?”’ 
Sho died of grief at the death of your eldest sou.” ‘hen the Kazi fell down senseless with 

ief. 
= Pel] the syce,” said he “‘ to saddle my horse at once,’’ Pira went out and said to the 
syce :—* Your master will not go out riding to-day, Take out the horse for a long airing 
along the road outside the village.” The Kazi waited for a long time for the horse; but 
when it did not come, he was perforce obliged to walk, and he was quite worn out when he 
came to the neighbourhood of his house. 

“Tet me go in advance,” said Pira, “and inake all ready that your worship may join 
inthe mourning.” So he went on to the K4zi's house and began to weep and boat his breast. 
What is the matter?’ asked the Bibi Sahiba, ‘ Alas, alas,’ cried Pira,” your respected 
husband, the Kazi Sahib, has just dropped down dead,’ On this the lady began to weep and 
lament, and when all the neighbours heard the sound of lamentation in the K4zt’s house, 
they all crowded round the place. But when they suw the Kazi arrive mourning and beating 
his breast, they wore filled with astonishment and asked what had happened, “ OQ fools,” 
 oried the Kazi, “is it not enough that my wife und son und ox aro dead? Why should I 
not lament ?°? With these words he entered the house, and what was his surprise to find 
his wife and family lamenting him. When he was somewhat comforted, he asked where Pira 
was ; but he had by this time made his escape, Then he went out aud saw bis syoe standing 
outside with his horse. ‘‘ Where have you been all this time, you ruffian ?” asked the angry 
Kazi. And he was about to flog his servant, when the syce managed to convinee him that it 
sas all the fault of Pira. 

After some time Pira came back, when the anger of the Kazi was somewhat appeased. 

- “What do you mean by this?” enquired the Kazi, Then Pira said :—“ This is but the 

half lie which your worship told me I might tell now and again.” “ If this be only half a lie, 

_ _, God preserve us from a whole one,” prayed the Kazi, But he so much admired his cleverness 
~ that he took him back again into his service. 
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